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TO THE READER 


Thou haſt here a compleat collection of the ſeveral works of Mr. 
IOHN LOCKE, which were pubhfhed in his life time, either with, or 
without, his name to them. And, that thou mayeſt be aſſured that 
the latter are truly his, I think it proper to tranſcribe the folliw- 
ing clauſe of bis las will and teſtament. Whereas the Reverend 
« Dr. Hudſon, library keeper of the Bodleian library, in the 
“ zniverfity of Oxford, writ to me ſome time ſince, defiring of me, 
&« for the ſaid library, the books, whereof I was the author ; I 
« did, in return to the honour done me therein, preſent to the ſaid 
© library, all the books that were publiſhed under my name; 
which, - though accepted with honourable mention of me, yet were 
ce not under/iood to anſwer the requeſt made me, it being ſuppoſed 
that there were other treatiſes whereof I was the author, which 
ce have been publiſhed without my name to them. In compliance, 
ce therefore, with what was defired, in the utmoſt extent of it, and 
&« in acknowledgment of the honaur done me, in thinking my 1writ- 
& ings worthy to be placed among the works of the learned in that 
© auguſs repoſitory ;" I do hereby further give to the publick library 
„ the univerſity of Oxford, theſe following books, that is to 
« /ay, Three Letters concerning Toleration : Two Treatiſes of 
«© Government (whereof Mr. Churchill has publiſhed ſeveral edi- 
tions, but all very incorrect The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtia- 
nity, as delivered in the Scriptures: A Vindication of the 
Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity from Mr. Edwards's Reflections: 
And, a ſecond Vindication of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtia- 
c nity. Theſe are all the books whereof I am the author, which 
«© have been publiſhed without my name to them.” 


* 


* 


A 


£ 


A - 


c 
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To theſe. books publiſhed by Mr. Locks in his life-time, are added 
"the following, which have been printed ſince his death, vis. His. 
Paraphraſe on St. Paul's Epiſtles to the Galatians, Corinthians, 
Romans, and Epheſians; to which is prefixed, An Eſſay for the 
Underſtanding of St. Paul's Epiſtles, by conſulting St. Paul him- 
- a 2 5 5 ſelf: 


e . ——— — — wc — 


TO THE READER 
ſelf: his Poſthumous works: ſome familiar Letters between 


him and his friends: and 515 INE bY ly publiſhed * 


Mr. Des Maizeaux,, ' | 5 
-To this edition are added, his Epiſtola de et. and * 


; Obſervations upon the. growth and E of Vines, the produc- 


tion of Silk, the preſervations of Fruits; written at the requeſt 


of the earl of Shafteſbury, and lately printed from the original 
SETS in the pal on of the preſent earl of bafreſbury. 


e public has now a ceopleat collection of his works, which have 
been claſſed as nearly as puſſib'e to their ſubjefts; with ſome me. 
moirs of his life and writings, chiefly drawn from the author's. 
great Aan, the moſt fog M. A eur Le Clere. 


Pa 8 8 14, 17 708 


CONTENTS OF THE FOUR VOLUMES 
* 


VOLUME I 
An Kühn concerning Human Underſtanding. In four Books. 


A Letter to the Right reverend, Edward, Lord Biſhop of Worceſter; concerning ſome 


paſſages relating to Mr. Lock xs Effay of Human Underſtanding, in a late diſcourſe 
of his Lordſhip' s, in vindication-of the Trinity. | 

Mr. Lock e's Reply to the Biſhop of Worceſter's Anſwer to his Letter. 
. LOCKE's Reply to the Biſhop of Worceſter” s Anſwer to his Second Letter, 


VOLUME I * 


Some Crafiderations of the Conſequences of lowering the Intereſt, and raiſing ths 
"Value of Money. In a Letter ſent to a Member of Parliament, in the Year 1691. 

Short Obſervations on a printed paper, intitled, For Encouraging the coining Silver 
Money in England, and after, for keeping it here.” 

Further Obſervations concerning raiſing the Value of Money. Wherein Mr. Lowndes's 
arguments for it, in his late report concerning an Eſſay for the amendment of the 
Silver Coin, are particularly examined. | 

Two Treatiſes of Goverfiment. In the former, the cel and foundation of 

Sir Robert Filmer, and his followers, are detected and overthrown : the latter, is 
an Eſſay concerning the true original, extent, and end of Civil Government. 

Epiſtola de- Tolerantia. 

A Letter concerning Toleration, being a tranſlition of the Epiſtola de Tolcrantia. 

A S-cond Letter corcerning Toleration. 

A Third Letter for Toleration: to the Author of the Third Letter concerning 
Toleration. | 

A fourth Letter for Toleration, 


VOLUME Il ES 

Tae Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, as del. vered in tae Scriptures. 

A Vi:dication of The Reaſo-ableneſ3 of Chriſtianity, from Mr. Edwards's Reflections. 
A Second Vindication of the Reaſo ableneſs of Chriſtianity. 

A Paraphraſe and Notes on the Epiſtles of St, Paul to the Galatians, 1 and 11 Corin- 


| 


thians, Romans, and Ephefian;, To which is prefixed, an Eſſay for the Underſtand- | 


ing of St Paul's Epitles, by cooſ.lting St. Pau! himſelf. 


| VOLUME IV 
Some Thoughts concerning Education. 
Ot the Conduct of the Un erſtanding. 
An Ex im nat on of P. Malebranche's Opinion of ſecing all things in God. 


5 2 8 
. 
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\ A Diſcourſe 


vi 


The fundamental Conſtitutions of Carolina. TURE > | 
A Letter from a perſon of Quahty to his F gn in 1 Country aivieg ap Agcount 


. A Letter to Mr. Oldenburg, Secretary to K e . 


c o * TENTS 


f = 


| A Diſcourſe of Miracles. 


Memoirs relating to the Liſe of Anthony, firſt Earl of Shafteſbury. 

A new Method of a . e z Written F. in F 0G, and tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh.” . ; ; Wk Sa& 

Some familiar letters 14 Mr. Locks, _ Kd of his "OY | | 

[The Dedication prefixed to A Collection of vers Pieces of Mr. oh Lock z, 
publiſned by Mr. Des Maizeaux. 25 

[The Character of Mr. Locke, by Petey cee, : with a Letter _— to that 
character, and to the author of it.] N 


of the Debates and Reſolutions of the Hauſe of Lords, ig April and May, 1675, 


concerning a Bill, intitled, « An AG to prevent the Nangery which may ariſe. from 
Perſons diſaffected to the Government.“ 


Remarks upon ſome of Mr, Norris's Books, whereia he aſſerts P. Malebranche's 


Opinion of ſceing all things in God. 


Elements of Natural Philoſophy. | EIS on 


Some Thoughts concerning Reading and Study for a Gee. 5 


Letters to Anthony Collins, Eſq. 


A Letter to the Reverend Rickard King, 
A F 
Letters to the Reverend Richard King. \ 


| Rules of a Society, which met once a weck. for adele improvement * uſeful Know. 


ledge, and for the promoting of Truth and Chriſtian Charity. 


Obſervations upon the growth and-culure.of Vines and Olives.; the oroduRion of Silk : 


the preſervation of F ruits, MOON! at the req of the * of e e to 
whom! it is inſcribed. 


W 4 


 __ tories, had | 
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THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR 


Mr. 1onN Locks was the ſon of ou Locke of Pensford in Somerſet- 
ſhire. He was born at Wrington, ſeven or eight miles from Briſtol; and 
according to the pariſh regiſter, baptiſed Auguſt 29, 1632. His father 
was heir to a much greater eſtate than he left behind him; and was a cap- 
tain in the parliament's army NN the civil wars under king Charles I. 
It is poſſible that he loſt part of his eſtate through the misfortunes of the war: 
for our author always 8 
of ſtrict probity as cobrivty. Though his parents married very young, 
they had Vat two children, of whom 1onn, the ſubje& of theſe memoirs, 
was the elder. The younger ſon died of a conſumption in his minority. 
Mr. Lockk's father took great care of him in his education, and obſerved a 
method of conduct toward him, which his ſon often mentioned with great 
approbation. He kept him at a great diſtance while he was a child, but as 
he grew up, he uſed him with more familiarity, till at laſt they lived together 
rather as Pivnds, than as two perſons, one of which might juſtly claim reſpect 
from the other, Our author began his ſtudies in Weſtminſter ſchool, where 


he continued till the year 1657, and from thence was ſent to Chriſt-Church 
college in Oxford *. He took the degree of batchelor of arts in 1655, and 


2 He diftingviſtied himſelf there by an ingenious epigram upon Cromwell's peace with the 
Dutch; in 1653. By the terms of this treaty, the Dutch at the ſame time that they ſtipulated not 


to admit King -harles II. or any other enemy to the Commonwealth of England, into their terri- 
ikewiſe yielded the right of the flag to the Engliſh. So much of the hiſtory of this 


peace was neceflary to let us ſee the full meaning of Mr. Locke's compliment in theſe verſes, 
They were judged worthy of a place in a colleQion preſented by that univerſity to the protector 
upon this occaſion 3 and being now not commonly to be met with, may here juſtly be expected. 
| Pax regit Auguſti, quem vicit Julius, orbem: | 
Ille ſago factus clarior, ille toga. 
| | Hos ſua Roma vocat magnos, & numina credit; 
41 ic quod fit mundi victor, & ille quies. .. 5 
| | Tu bellum & pacem populis das, unus utriſque - 
| Major es, ipſe orbem vincis, et ipſe regis. \ 
| Non hominem e coelo miſſum te credimus ; unus 
. Sic poteras binos qui ſuperare Deos! 
Thus engl ſhed by the ſame hand. 755 
A peaceful ſway the great Auguſſus bore, 
Ober what great Julius gain'd by arms before : 
Julius was all with martial glories crown'd,' 
Auguſlus by his peaceful arts renown'd, | 
Rome calls them great, and makes them deities, : 
This for his valour, that his policies. 
Tou mighty prince ! than both are greater far; 
Lou role in peace that world you gain'd by war. 
You, Sir, from heav'n a finiſh'd hero fell, 
Who thus alone two pagan gods excell! 


Whatever poetical talents Mr. Locke was endued with, it is certain they lay greatly negleded. 
Some verſes which were wrote by him ſeveral years aſter ward, and prefixed to Dr. Sydenham's 


% Obſervationes Medicae” are a proof of this. BIOG. ER1ITANN, 
iis 1 88 3 that 


% 


ke of his father with great reſpe&, as a man ; 


©* 


- 
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„ THE LIFE Or THE AUTHOR 


that of maſter in 1658. But though he made this progreſs in the uſual courſe 
of ſtudies at that time, yet he often ſaid, that what he had learned there, was 
of little uſe to him, to enlighten and enlarge his mind. The. firſt books 
which gave him a reliſh for the ſtudy of philoſophy, were the writings of Des 
Cartes; for though he did not always approve of his ſentiments, he found 
that he wrote with great perſpicuity. After ſome time he applied himſelf very 
cloſely to the ſtudy of 9 not with any deſign of practiſing as a phyſician, 
but principally for the benefit of his own conſtitution, which was but weak. 
And we find he gained ſuch eſteem for his ſkill, even among the moſt learned 
of the faculty of his time, that Dr. Thomas Sydenham, in his book intitled, 
** Obſervationes medicae circa morborum acutorum hiſtoriam & curationem,” 
gives him a high encomium in theſe. words. You know,” ſays he, © like- 
* Wiſe how much my method has been approved of by a perſon, who has 
Z © examined it to the bottom, an:} who is our common friend, I mean Mr. 
lou LOCKE, who, if we conſider his genius, and penetrating and exact 
e judgment, or the purity of his morals, has ſcarce any ſuperior, and few 
* equals, now living.” Hence, he was very often ſaluted by his acquaintance : 
with the title, though he never took the degree, of doctor of medicine, In | | 
the year 1664, Sir William Swan being appointed envoy from the Engliſh 
court to the Elector of Brandenburg, and ſome other German princes, Mr. 
LOCKE attended him ia the quality of his ſecretary : but returning to England 
again within the year, he applied himſelf with great vigour to his ſtudies, and 
2 to that of natural philoſophy *. While he was at Oxford in 1666, 
e became acquainted with the lord Aſhley, afterward earl of Shafteſbury. 
The occaſion of their acquaintance was this. Lord Aſhley by a fall had hurt 
his breaſt in ſuch a manner, that there was an abſceſs formed in it under his 
A ſtomach. He was adviſed to drink the mineral waters at Aſtrop, which engaged 
him to write to Dr. Thomas, a phyſician of Oxford, to procure, a quantity 
of thoſe waters, which might be ready, againſt his arrival. Dr. Thomas being 
- obliged to be abſent from Oxford, at that time, defired his friend Mr. Locks 
| to execute this commiſſion. But it happened, that the waters not being 
ready the day after the lord Aſhley's arrival, through the fault of the perſon, 
who had been ſent for them, Mr. Lock was obliged to wait on his lordſhip 
to make an excuſe for it. Lord Aſhley received him with great civility, 1 
according to his uſual manner, and was ſatisfied with his excuſes, Upon his f | 
rifing to go away, his lordſhip, who had already received great pleaſure from 
his converſation, detained him to ſupper, and engaged him to dine with him 
the next day, and even to drink the waters, that he might have the more of his 
company. When his lordſhip left Oxford to go to Sunning-Hill, where he 
drank the waters, he made Mr. Lockx protniſe to come thither, as he did in 
the ſummer of the year 1667. Lord Aſhley afterward returned, and obliged 
him to promite, that he would come ang. lodge at his houſe, Mr. Locks 


* This appears from the journal which he kept of the changes of the air, from June 24, 1666, 
to Merch 28, 166; for the regular obſervation of which, he uſed a barometer, thermometer, 
and hyzruſcope. This journal may be ſeen in “ The General hiſtory of the Air,” publiſhed by 


Mr. Boyle in 1692, | 7 ' 


went 


_ 


they were at play; and taking his pocket-book, began to write with great at- 


THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR 


went thither, and though he had never ptactiſed phyſic, his lordſhip confided 
entirely in his advice, with regard to the operation which was to be per- 


formed by opening the abſceſs in his breaſt; which ſaved his life, though 


it never cloſed. After this cure his lordſhip entertained ſo great an eſteem 
for Mr. Lockk, that though he had experienced his great {kill in medicine, 
yet he regarded this, as the leaſt of his qualifications. He adviſed him to 
turn his thoughts another way, and would not ſuffer him to practiſe medicine 
out of his houſe, except among ſome of his particular friends. He urged him 
to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of political and religigus matters; in which 
Mr. LocKE made ſo great a progreſs, that lord Aſhley began to conſult him 
upon all occaſions. By his acquaintance with this lord, our author was intro- 
duced to the converſation of ſome of the moſt eminent perſons of that age: 
ſach as, Villiers duke of Buckingham, the lord Hallifax, and other noble- 
men of the greateſt wit and parts, who were all charmed with his converſa- 
tion. The liberty which Mr. Lock took with men of that rank, had 


' ſomething in it very ſuitable to his character. One day, three or four of 


theſe lords having met at lord Aſhley's, when Mr. LockE was there, after 
ſome compliments, cards were brought in, before ſcarce any converſation had 
paſſed between them. Mr. Locke looked upon them for ſome time, while 


tention, One of the lords obſerving him, aſked him what he was writing? 


« My lord,” ſays he, I am endeavouring to profit, as far as I am able, in 


% your company; for having waited with impatience for the honour of being 
« in an aſſembly of the greatcſt geniuſes of this age, and at laſt having 
© obtained the good fortune, I thought I could not do better than write down 
your converſation ;z and indeed I have ſet down the ſubſtance of what hath 
« been ſaid for this hour or two.” Mr. Loc REE had no occaſion to read much 


of this converſation ; thoſe noble perſons ſaw the ridicule of it; and diverted 


themſelves with improving the jeſt. They quitted their play, and entering 


into rational diſcourſe, ſpent the reſt of the time in a manner more ſuitable 


to their character. | | 

In 1668 our author attended. the earl and counteſs of Northumberland 
into France; but did not continue there long, becauſe the earl dying in his 
journey to Rome, the counteſs, whom he had left in France with Mr. Lock, 
came back to England ſooner than was at firſt deſigned. Mr. Locke, upon his 
return to his native country, lived, as before, at the lord Aſhley's, who was 


then chancellor of the exchequer, but made frequent viſits to Oxford, for 
- conſulting books in the proſecution of his ſtudies, and keeping the changes of 


the air. While he was at the lord Aſhley's, he inſpected the education of 
that lord's only ſon, who was then about ſixteen years of age. This province 
he executed with great care, and to the full ſatisfaction of his noble pa- 
tron. The young lord being of a weakly conſtitution, his father thought to 


marry him betimes, leſt the family ſhould be extinct by his death. He was 


too young, and had too little experience, to chooſe a wife for himſelf; and 
lord Aſhley having the higheſt opinion of Mr. Lockk's judgment, and the 
VOL. IJ. b © greateſt 
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greateft confidence in bis integrity, deſired that he would make'a ſuitable 
choice for his fon. This, it muſt be owned, was no eaſy provinee; for though 
lord Aſhley did not require a great fortune for his ſon, yet he would have him 
-marry a lady of a good family, an agreeable temper, and a fine perſon; and 
above all a lady of good education, and good underſtanding, (whoſe conduct 


would be very different from that of the generality of court-ladies. Notwith- ' 


Nanding all theſe difficulties, out author undertook the buſineſs, and acquitted 
himſelf in it happily. From this marriage ſprung ſeven children, all of them 
healthy. The eldeſt ſon, afterward the noble author of the charaReriflics, 


was committed to the care of Mr. Lock in his education. Here was a 


great genius, and a great maſter to direct and guide it, and the ſucceſs was 
every way equal to what might be expected. It is ſaid, that this noble author 
always ſpoke of Mr. Lock with the higheſt eſteem, and manifeſted on all 
occalions a grateful ſenſe of his obligations to him: but there are ſome 


paſſages in his works, in which he ſpeaks of Mr. Lock z's philoſophy with 


great ſeverity “k. : | | 
In 1670'and the year following, our author began to form the plan of his 
% Effay on human underſtanding,” at the earneſt requeſt of Mr. Tyrrell, Dr. 
Thomas, and ſome other friends, who met frequently in his chamber to con- 
verſe together on philoſophical ſubjects; but his employments and avocations 
prevented him from finiſhing it then. About this time, it is ſuppoſed, he 
was made a fellow of the royal ſociety. . 2 
1 i | at's In 


In the „ letters written by a nobleman to a young man at the univerſity,” publiſhed 1716, 
which are now known to be lord Shafteſbury's, haying obſerved, that“ Dr, Tindal's principles, 
** whatever they were as to church- government, yet in morals and theology were very different from 
* the author's of the Rhapſody,” — he proceeds thus: © In general, truly, it has happened, that all 
te thoſe they call free-writers now-a-days, have eſpauſed thoſe principles, which Mr. Hobbes ſet a- 
« foot in this laſt age, Mr. LoCxE, as much as I honour him on account of his other writings, 
% (viz, on government, policy, trade, eoin, educgtion, toleration, &c.) and as ell as I knew him, 
and gan anſwer for his ſincerity as a moſt zealous chriſtian and believer, did however go in the 
s ſelf. ſame track, and is followed by the Tindals and all the other ingenious free authors of our 


« flaviſh principles in government, took off the poifon of his philoſophy. It was Mr. Loc kx that 
6 ſtruck at the fundamentals, threw all. order and virtue out of the world, and made the very ideas 
of theſe (which ate the ſame as thoſe of God) ungatural and without foundation in our minds. 
„ Innate, is a word he poorly plays upon: the right word, though leſs uſed, is connatural. For 
what has birth or progteſs of the foetus out of the womb to do in this cafe? The queſtion is not 
about the time the ideas entered, or the moment that one body came out of the other: but 
„ vhether the conſtitution of man be ſuch, that heing adult and grown up, at ſuch or ſuch a time, 
e ſooner or later, (no matter when) the idea and ſepſe of order, adminiſtration, and a God, will 
% not infallibly, inevitably, neceſſarily ſpring up in him.“ Then comes the credulous Mr, 
« LOCKE, with his Indian, Barbarian ſtories of wild nations, that have no ſuch idea; (as travel- 
leis, learned authors! and men of truth! and great philoſophers ! have informed him ;) not 
<< conlidering, that this is but a negative upon à hear-ſay, and ſo circumſtantiated, that the faith 
of the Indian.denier may be as well queſtioned, as the veracity or en of the relater, who 

cannot be ſuppoſed to know ſufficiently the myſteries and ſecrets of thoſe Barbarians, whoſe lan- 
« guage they but imperfectly know, and to whom we good Chriſtians, have by our little merey, 


» 


© 

given ſufficient reaſon to conceal many ſecrets from us, as we know particularly in reſpect of 
„ fſimples and vegetables; of which, though we got the Peruvian Bark, and ſome other noble 
< remedies, yet it is certain, that through the cruelty of the Spaniards, as they have oed 


de themſelves, many ſecrets in medicinal affairs have been ſuppreſſed.” And again, 
| | * LOCKE 


time. Tt was Ms. LOCKE that ſtruck the home blow; for Mr. Hobbes's character and baſe 


© But Mr. 
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In 16972, his great patron lotd Aſhley was created ear of Shafteſbury, and 
lord high 5 & England; and appointed him ſecretary of the preſen- 
tation of benefices, which place he held till the end of the year 1673, when 
his lordſhip refigned the great ſeal. Mr. Locks, to whom the earl had com- 
municated his moſt ſecrer affairs, was difgraced together with him; aud aſſiſted 
the earl in-publiſhing ſome treatiſes, which were deſigned to excite the people 
to watch the conduct of the Roman catholics, and to oppoſe the arbitrary 
deſigns: of the court. RE * 298 

In 1675 he travelled into France, on account of his health. At Montpelier 


| he ſtaid a conſiderable time; and there his firſt *acquaintance aroſe with Mr, 


Herbert, afterward earl of Pembroke, to whom he dedicated his Eſſay on 
human underſtanding, having the higheſt reſpect for that noble lord. From 
Montpelier he went to Paris, where he contracted a friendſhip with Mr. Juſtel, 
whoſe houſe was at that time the place of reſort for men of letters: and there he 
faw Mr. Guenelon, the famous phyſician of Amſterdam, who read lectures 
in anatomy with great applauſe. He became acquainted likewife with Mr. 
Toignard; who favoured him with a copy of his © Harmonia Evangelica, 
when there were no more than five or fix copies of it complete. The earl 
of Shafteſbury being reſtored to favour at court, and made preſident of the 
council in 1679, thought proper to ſend for Mr. Lock E to London. But that 


nobleman did not continue long in bis poſt; for refuſing to comply with the 


defigns of the court, which aimed at the eſtabliſhment of popery and arbitrary 


c lock E, who had more faith, and was more learned in modern wonder-writers than in ancient 


&* philoſophy; gave up an argument for the Deity, which Cicero, though a profeſſed ſceptic, would 
© not explode, and which even the chief of the atheiſtic philoſophers antiently acknowledged, and 
% ſolved only by their primus in orbe Deos fecit timor,” Thus virtue, according to Mr, 
c 1,0CKE, has no other meaſure, law, or rule, than faſhion and cuffom. Morality, juſtice, 
„ equity, depend only on law and will; and God indeed is a perfect free agent in his ſenſe, i. e. 
© free to any thing, however ill; for if he wills it, it will be made good: virtue may be vice, and 
vice virtue in its turn, if he pleaſes: and thus neither right nor wrong, virtue nor vice are any 
thing in themſelves; nor is there any trace or idea of them naturally imprinted on human minds, 
<< Experience and our catechiſm teach us all! I ſuppoſe it is ſomething of the like kind, which 
& teaches birds their neſts, and how to fly the minute they have full feathers. Your Theocles 
„ (one of the interlocutors in the © Rhapſody”) whom you commend ſo much, Jaughs at this, 
% and as modeſtly as he can, aſks a Lockiſt, whether the idea of women, and what is ſought after 


in women, be not taught alſo by ſome catechiſm, and dictated to the man? Perhaps if we had 


4% no ſchool of Venus, nor ſuch horrid lewd books or lewd companions, we might have no under- 


te ſfanding of this, till we were taught by our parents: and if the tradition ſhould happen to be 


« Toft; the race of mankind might periſh in a {ber nation. This is very poor philoſophy. But 
ce the gibberiſh of the ſchools, for theſe ſeveral centuries, has in theſe Jater days of liberty, made 
« any contrary philoſophy of good relith and highly ſavoury with all men of wit; fuch as have 
« emancipated from that egregious form of intellectual bondage.” However he ſpeaks very 
highly of Mr. LocKE's Eſſay on human Underſtanding, — Says, “ that it may as well qua- 
« lify men for buſineſs end the world, as for the ſciences and univerſity.“ No one,” ſays he, 


« has done more toward the recalling of philoſophy'from barbarity into the uſe and practice of the 


« world, and into the company of the better and politer fort, who might well be'aſhamed of it 
« in its other dreſs. No one has opened a bettet and clearer way to reaſoning.“ Theſe letters, 
which are full of good inſtruction, were written to Mr. Ainſworth, then a ſtudent at the univer- 
ſity, at lord Shafteſbury's expence. He was the ſon of a domeftic ſervant of that noble lord, from 
whom he received a learned education; and he proved a good and pious:man, tho.:gh he never 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, according to his patron's expectations. * ey | 
b 2 | power 


be tegan to appear again in public, becauſe it was ſufficiently known, that he had no ſhare 
year returned to Amſterdam, and lodged at Mr. Guenelon's, as before. = . 
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Dower, freſh crimes were laid to his charge, and he was ſent to the Tower. 

hen the earl obtained his diſcharge from that place, he retired. to Holland; 
and Mr. Lock not thinking himſelf ſafe in England, followed his noble 
eaten thither, who died ſoon after. During our author's ſtay. in Holland, 

renewed his acquaintance with Mr. Guenelon, who introduced him to many 
learned perſons of Amſterdam. Here Mr. Locks contracted a friendſhip with 
Mr. Limborch, profeſſor of divinity among the Remonſtrants, and the moſt 
learned Mr. Le Clerc, which he cultivated after his return into England, and 


continued to the end of his life. 8 


During his reſidence in Holland, he was accuſed at court of having writ 
certain tracts againſt the government, which were afterward diſcovered to be 


written by another perſon, and upon that ſuſpicion he was deprived of his 


place of Student of Chriſt-Church. | | I DOES - 
Aſter the death of king Charles IT. Mr, William Penn, who had known 

our author at the univerſity, uſed his intereſt with king James to procure a 
pardon for him; and would have obtained it, if Mr. Locke had not anſwered, 
that he had no occaſion for a pardon, fince he had not been guilty of any crime. 
In the year 1685, when the duke of Monmouth and his party were 
making preparations in Holland for his unfortunate enterprize, the Engliſh 
envoy at the Hague had orders to demand Mr. Lock and eighty-three other 
perſons to be delivered up to the ſtates general; upon which he lay concealed 


to the year following. | | | | | 
During this concealment, our author wrote his Letter of Toleration,” 


in Latin, in 1685; which was printed in duodecimo, at Gouda, in 1689, 
under the following title, Epiſtola de Tolerantia; ad Clariſſimum Virum, 
T. A. R. P. T. O. L. A. [Theologiae apud Remonſtrantes Profeſſorem, Tyran- 


Mr. Le Clerc obſerves, that Mr. Lock E had no correſpondence with the duke of Monmouth, 
having no gteat opinion of his undertaking. Beſide, his natural temper was timorous, not reſo- 
lute, and he was far from being fond of commotions. He had been at the end of the year 1684 
at Utrecht, and returned in the ſpring to Amſterdam, with a deſign to go again to Utrecht, as he 
aQually did, to avoid being charged with having any ſhare in the duke of Monmouth's enterprize. 
He had before ſome inclination to lodge with his friend Mr. Guenelon, but he excuſed himſelf, it 
not being the cuſtom of that city to admit ſtrangers to lodge, though he received Mr. Lock with 
great civility, But when Mr. Alen, ſaw that his friend was in real danger, he ſerved him with 
great generoſity. He ſpoke to Mr. Veen, his father-in-law, and engaged him to receive Mr, Lock 
into his houſe. Upon this Mr. Lock E came to Amſterdam, where he lay concealed at Mr. Veen's 
two or three months. In the mean time, Mr. Limborch took care to deliver him the letters 
which were written to him, and had the cuſtody of Mr. LocKEe's will, who deſired him to ſend it to 


ſome of his relations, whom he named, if he ſhould die. One of the principal magiſtrates of the 


city was confulted, whether he might continue there in ſafety? That magiſtrate anſwered, 
te they could not protect him, if the king of England ſhould demand him; but he ſhould not be 
<« betrayed, and his landlord ſhould have timely notice when there ſhould be occaſion.” This 
gave him confidence; and he continued with Mr. Veen for ſome time, without going abroad, 
except at night, for fear of being known. In the mean time, he was perſuaded to go to Cleves, 
but returned in about two months, and lodged again at Mr. Veen's. At the end of the year 
he went to lodge with Mr. Guenelon, where he was likewiſe the year following. In 1686, 


in the duke of Monmouth's invaſion. In autumn he went to Utrecht, and at the end of the 
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nidis Oſorem, Limburgium, Amſtelodamenſem :] ſcripta a P. A. P. O. 1. L.A.” 
[Pacis Amico, Perſecutionis Oſore, Joanne Lockio Anglo.] * ws 
At Amſterdam he formed a weekly aſſembly, conſiſting of Mr. Limborch, 
Mr. Le Clerc, and others, for converſation upon important ſubjects: but theſe 
conferences were much interrupted by the frequent changes he was forced to 
make of the places of his reſidence. | | 
Our author's great work, the Eſſay concerning human Underſtanding,” 
he had been employed about for ſome years, and he finiſhed it in Holland about 
the end of the year 1687. He made an abridgement of it himſelf, which his 
friend Mr. Le Clerc tranſlated into French, and inſerted in one of his Bibli- 
* otheques.” This abridgement was ſo highly approved of by all perſons of 


underſtanding, and fincere lovers of truth, that they expreſſed the ſtrongeſt de- 


fire to ſee the whole work. | | 

At length the happy revolution in 1688, effected by the courage and good con- 
duct of the prince of Orange, opened a way for Mr. Lock 's return into his own 
country; whither he came in the fleet which conveyed the princeſs of Orange. 
And upon the reſtoration of public liberty, he thought it proper to aſſert his own 
private rights. He endeavoured therefore to procure his reſtoration to his place 
of ſtudent of Chriſt-Church ; not that he deſigned to return thither, but only 
that it might appear from thence, that he had been unjuſtly deprived of it. But 
when he found, that the college could not be prevailed on to diſpoſſeſs the per- 
fon who had been elected in his room, and that they would only admit him 
as a ſupernumerary ſtudent, he deſiſted from his claim. 


He was now at full liberty to purſue his ſpeculations, and accordingly, in 


the year 1689, he publiſhed his © Eſſay on human Underſtanding,” This 
work, which has made our author's name immortal, and which does honour 


This letter was tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. Popple, (who was nephew to Andrew Marvel 2h: 


and author of the Rational Catechiſm”) licenſed 1689; and printed twice in London: the 
firſt time, in 1689 in quarto, and again, in 1690, in duodecimo. . 

It was too much to be expected, that fuch a performance ſhould paſs without animadverſion. 
Accordingly, there iſſued from Oxford, printed at the Theatre, 1690, in quarto, a ſmall tract 


intitled, The argument of the Letter concerning Toleration, briefly conſidered and anſwered.— 


Imprimatur, Jonathan Edwards, Vice-Can. Oxon.” | 
A. Wood, in bis“ Athenae Oxonienſes, tells us, that the author was Jonas Proaſt, M. A. of 
Queen's College, Oxford; and he is elſewhere mentioned as Archdeacon. 

In the ſame year Mr. Lock publiſhed, in quarto, A ſecond Letter concerning Toleration. 
2 the Author of The Argument of the Letter concerning Toleration briefly conſidered and 
anſwered.” | 

To this Mr, Proaſt replied, under a perplexing title, in!“ A third Letter concerning Toleration ; 
in defence of the Argument of the Letter concerning Toleration, briefly conſidered and anſwered.” 
Om at Oxford, 1691, in quarto. © Imprimatur, Jonath. Edwards, Vice-Can. Univ. 

' Oxon.” | | | 

In anſwer to it, in 1692, Mr. Locke publiſhed *< A third Letter for Foleration. To the 
Author of the third Letter concerning Foleration.“ In quarto, | 8 

After twelve years ſilence, another tract appeared, written by Mr, Proaſt, intitled, . A ſe- 
cend Letter to the Author of the three Letters for Toleration. From the Author of the Argu- 


ment of the Letter concerning Toleration, briefly conſidered and anſwered. And of the defence of 


it. With a Poſtfcript taking ſome notice of two paſſages in The Rights of the Proteſtant Diſſenters.“ 
Printed at Oxford, 1704, in quarto.——** Imprimatur, Timo. Halton, Pro-Vice-Can. Oxon.” 
Mr. Lockk began a reply, which was Jeft unfiniſhed, and publiſhed in his Puſthumous Works. 

| Preface to the 4to edition of the Letters concerning Toleration. 


to 
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to our country, gave great offence to many people at the firſt publication, 
It was propoſed at a meeting of the heads of houſes of the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford, to cenſure and diſcourage the reading of it; and after various debates 
among themſelves, it was concluded, that each head of an houſe ſhould endea- 
vour to prevent its being read in his college. The reaſon of this is obvious; 
Mr. Lock had let in more light upon the minds of men, than was conſiſtent 
with the dark deſigus of ſome perſons. E | . 
In the ſame year Mr. Locks alſo publiſhed! his Two Treatiſes on 
Government; in which he fully vindicated the principles upon which 
the revolution was founded, and entirely overturned all the doctrines of 
ſlavery, © it K. F 0 | 4 N „ 
5 His writings had now procured him ſuch high eſteem, and he had merited 
ſo much of the government, that it would have been eaſy for him to bave- ob- 
tained a very confiderable poſt; but he contented himſelf with that of com- 
miſſioner of appeals, worth about 2001. per annum. He was offered to go 
abroad in a public character, and it was left to his choice whether he would 
be envoy at the court of the emperor, the elector of Brandenbourg, or any 
other, where he thought the air moſt ſuitable to him; but he declined it on 
account of his ill health. N 1 4k ee MN e 
About this time the public coin was very bad, having been ſo much clip- 
ped, and no care uſed to remedy it, that it wanted above a third of its due value. 
The effect of this was, that the people thought themſelves a great deal richer 
than indeed they were: for though the coin was not raiſed in its value by 
public authority, it was put off in trade for above a third part more than it 
weighed. Mr. Lock E had obſerved this diſorder ever ſince his return to 
England; and he frequently ſpoke of it, that fome meaſures might be taken 
to prevent it.— He ſaid, that the nation was in greater danger from a ſecret 
« unobſerved abuſe; than from all thoſe other evils of which perſons were fo 
ce generally apprehenſive; and that if care was not taken to rectify the coin, 
te that irregularity alone would prove fatal to us, though we ſhould. ſuc- 
ce ceed in every thing elſe.” One day, when he ſeemed very much diſturbed 
about this matter, ſome perſons: rallied him, as if he tormented himſelf 
with a groundleſs fear: he anſwered, “ that perſons might laugh if they 
te pleaſed, but they would find in a very ſhort time, that, if care was not taken 
« we ſhould want money in England to buy bread.“ And accordingly there 
were ſuch diſorders on this account, that the parliament took the matter into 
the moſt ſerious conſideration. To aſſiſt the great men at the head of affairs, 
who are not always the beſt judges, io form a right underſtanding of this 


matter, and to excite them to rectiſy this' ſhameful abuſe, Mr. Lock E pub- 


liſhedd a little treatiſe, intitled, Some Conſiderations of the Conſequence of 
the lowering of the Intereſt, and railing, the Value of Money; in which there 
are many nice and curious obſervations on both thoſe ſubjects, as well as on 

trade in general. This treatife was ſhortly followed by two more upon the 
ſame. ſubje, in which he obviated all objections, and confuted all his 


oppoſers, I | 
R 8 1 * , . 5 He 
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He fully ſhewed to the world by theſe diſcourſes, that he was as able to 
reaſon on trade and buſineſs, as on the moſt abſtract parts of ſcience; and that 
he was none of thoſe philoſophers, who ſpent their lives in ſearch of truths 
merely ſpeculative, and who by their ignorance of thoſe things which con- 


cern the public good, are incapable of ſerving their country. Theſe writings - 


recommended him to the notice of the greateſt perſons, with whom he uſed 


to converſe very freely. He held weekly conferences with the earl of Pem- 


broke, then lord keeper of the privy ſeal ; and when the air ef London began 
to aff. his lungs, he went for ſome days to the earl of Peterborough's 
ſeat near Fullham, where he always met with the moſt friendly reception : 
but he was obliged afterward entirely to leave London, at leaſt all the 
winter ſeaſon, and to go to a greater diftance. He had made frequent viſits at 
different times to Sir Francis Maſham's, at Oates, in Eſſex; where he 
found the air ſo good, fo agreeable to his conſtitution, and the ſociety ſo 
delightful, that he was eaſily p:evailed with to become one of the family, and 


to ſcttle there during his life. He was received upon his own terms, that he 


might have his entire liberty, and look upon himſelf as at his own houſe. 
Here he applied himſelf to his ſtudies as much as his weak health would allow, 
being ſeldom abſent, becauſe the air of London grew more and more trouble- 


ſome to him. He came to town only in the ſummer for three or four months, 


and if he returned to Oates any thing indiſpoſed, the air of that place ſoon re- 
covered him. | 
In 1693 he publiſhed his Thoughts concerning the Education of Chil- 
dren,” which he improved conſiderably afterward. ö 
In 1695 Mr. Locke publiſhed his treatiſe of The Reaſonableneſs of 
Chriſtianity, as delivered in the Scriptures:“ written, it is ſaid, in order to 
promote the ſcheme which king William III. had much at heart, of a com- 


prehenſion with the diſſenters. In this he has proved, that the Chriſtian reli- 


gion, as delivered in the ſcriptures, and free from all corrupt mixtures, is the 
molt reaſonable inſtitution in the world, This book was attacked by an igno- 


rant, but zealous divine, Dr. Edwards, in a very rude and ſcurrilous manner. 
Mr. Lock E anſwered Edwards, and defended his anſwer with ſuch firength of 


reaſon, that he might juſtly have expected from his adverſary a public acknow- 


ledgment of his error, if he had not been one of thoſe writers who have no 


more ſhame than reaſon in them. Mr. Lockx was alſo obliged to Mr. Bolde x, 
| | 55 a worthy 


Phe following letter from Mr. Lock to Mr. Bolde, at Steeple, we are glad to preſerve here. 


c Sir, | 


« Yours of the eleventh of April, T received not till laſt week. I ſuppoſe Mr. Churchill ſtaid 
te jt till that Diſcourſe, wherein you have been pleaſed to defend my Eſſay, See.“ A collection of 


tracts, publiſhed in vindication of Mr. Lockk's Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, as del vered in the 


& Scriptures, and of his Eſſay concerning Human Underftandinz, By S. Bolde; in Octavo.] was 
« printed, that *. might come together; though neither of them needs a companion to recom- 
«© mend it to me. Your reaſonings are ſo ſtrong and juſt, afid your friendſhip to me ſo viſible, that 
„every thing muſt be welcome t6 me that comes from your pen, let it be of what kind ſoever. 
1 ̃promiſe myſelf, that to all thoſe who are willing to open their eyes, and enlarge their minds 


© to a true knowledge of things, this little Treatiſe of yours will be greatly acceptable and uſeful. 


« And for thoſe, that will ſhut their eyes for fear they ſhould ſee farther than others have ſeen before 
5 : | oy (t them, 
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may expect a careful examination and impartial judgment of them. To 
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a worthy and pious clergyman, for vindicating his principles againſt the cavils of 
Edwards. | 


d. 


” . Some 


« them, or rather for fear they ſhould uſe them, and not blindly and lazily follow the ſayings of 
* others, what cau be done to them? They are to be let alone to join in the cry of the herd they have 
c placed themſelves in, and to take that for applauſe, which is nothing but the noiſe that of courſe 
c they make to one another, which way ever they are going; ſo that the greatneſs of it is no manner 
© of proof that they are in the right. I ſay not this, becauſe it is a diſcourſe wherein you favour any 
„% opinions of mine (for I take care not to be deceived by the reaſonings of my friends) but ſay it 
© from thoſe, who-are-flrangers to you, and who own themſelves to have received light and con- 
„ viction ſrom the clearneſs and cloſeneſs of your reaſonings; and that in a matter at firſt ſight very 


«< abſtruſe, and remote from o:dinary conceptions. 


« There is nothing that would more rejoice me, than to have you for my neighbour ; the advan- 

te tage that you promiſe yourſe:f from mine, I ſhould receive from your converſation, The impar- 
tia lovers and ſeekers of truth are a great deal fewer than one could wiſh or imagine. It is a rare 

<< thing to find any one to whom one may communicate one's thoughts a Go and from whom one 
learned in the lump 

«© by other men's thoughts, and to be in the right by ſaying after others, is the much eaſier and 
de quieter way: but how a rational man, that ſhould. enquire and know for himſelf, can content 
<« himſelf with a faith or religion taken upon truſt, or with ſuch a ſervile ſubmiſſion of his under-. 


4 ſtanding, as to admit all, and nothing elſe but what faſhion makes paſſable among men, is to me 
„ aſtoniſhing. I do not wonder you ſhould have, in many points, different apptehenſions from what 


you mect with in authors; with a free mind, that unbiaſſedly purſues truth, it cannot be otherwiſe. 
6. Firſt, all authors did not write unbiaſſedly for truth ſake. Secondly, there are ſcarce any two 


men, that have perfectly the ſame views of the ſame thing, till they come with attention, and per- 
* haps mutual afliſtance to examine it. A conſideration, that makes converſation with the living a 
thing much more deſirable and uſeful than conſulting the dead; would the living but be inqui- 


e ſitive after truth, apply their thoughts with attention to the gaining of it, and be indifferent where 


sit was found, ſo they could but find it. 
Tbe firſt requiſite to the profiting by dooks, is not to judge of opinions by the authority of the 


ce writers. None have the right of dictating but God himſelf, and that becauſe he is Truth itſelf. All 


others have a right to be followed as far as I, i. e. as far as the evidence of what they ſay convinces ; 
and of that my own underſtanding alone muſt be judge for me, and nothing elſe. It we made our 


« on eyes our guides, and admitted or rejected opinions only by the evidence of reaſon, we ſhould 


* neither embrace or refuſe any tenet, becauſe we find it publiſhed by another, of what name or cha- 


c racter ſoever he was. f 2 

« You ſay you loſe many things becauſe they flip from you: I have had experience of that my- 
46 ſelf, but for that my Lord Bacon has provided a ſure remedy. For as I remember, he adviſes ſome 
<« where, never to go without pen and ink, or ſomething to write with; and to be ſure not to neglect 


c to write down all thoughts of moment that come into the mind. I muſt own I have omitted it 


* often and have often repented it. The Cap 446 that come unſought, and as it were dropt into 


te the mind, are commonly the moſt valuable of any we have, and therefore ſhould be ſecured, be- 
<« cauſe they ſeldom return again. You ſay alſo, that you loſe many things, becauſe your thoughts are 
not fleady, and ſtrong enough to purſue them to a juſt iſſue. Give me leave to think, that herein 
you miſtake yourſelf and your owrabilities. Write down your thoughts upon any ſubject as far as 
« you have at any time purſued them, and then goon again ſome other time when you find your 


mind diſpoſed to it, and fo till you have carried them as far as you can, and you will be convinced, 


«that, if you have loſt any, it is not for want of ſtrength of mind to bring them to an iſſue ; but for 
« wantof memory to retain a long train of reaſonings, which the mind having once beat out, is loth to 


de at the pains to go over again; and ſo your connection and train having ſlipped the memory, the 
_ +. purſuit ſtops, and the reaſoning is neglected before it comes to the laſt concluſion. If you have not 
tried it, you cannot imagine the difference there is in ſtudying with and withgut a pen in your 


„ hand. Your ideas, if the connections of them that you have traced be ſet down, fo that without 
<« the pains of tecollecting them in your memory | yo can take an eaſy yiew of them again, will lead 
you farther than you can expect. Try, and tell me if it is not ſo. I ſay not this that I ſhould not 
* begladto have any converſation upon any particular points you ſhall employ your thoughts about. 


. * Propoſe what you have of this kind freely, and do not expect that it will interfere with my affairs. 


« Know, 
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Some time before this, Mr. To: AND publiſhed a book, intitled, © Chriſtia- 
nity not myſterious,” in which he endeavoured to prove, „ that there is 


% Know, that beſides the pleaſure that it is to converſe with a thinking man and a lover of 
& truth, I ſhall profit by it more than you. This you would ſee by the frequency of my viſits, if you 
« were within the reach of them. | | 

© ThatWhich I think of Deut. xii. 15. is this, that the reaſon why it is ſaid, as the Roebuck and 
the Hart, is becanſe Lev. xvii. to prevent idolatry, in offering the blood to other gods, they were 
commanded to kill all the cattle that they eat, at the door of the tabernacle, as a peace-offering, 
and ſprinkle the blood on the altar ; but wild beaſts that were clean, might be eaten though their 
cc blood was not offered to God (ver. 13.) becauſe being killed before they were taken, their blood 
could not be ſprinkled on the altar; and therefore it ſufficed in fuch caſes, to pour out their blood 
e wherever they were killed, and cover it with duſt. And for the ſame reafon, when the camp was 
© broken up, wherein the whole people was in the neighbourhood of the tabernacle, during their 
« forty years paſlage from Egypt to Canaan, and the people were ſcattered in their habitations 
« through all the land of promiſe ; thoſe who were fo far from the Temple were excuſed (Deut. xii, 


2 2 8 


« 21, 22.) from killing their tame cattle at Jeruſalem, and ſprinkling their blood on the altar. No 
< more was required of them than in killing a roebuck or any other wild beaſt, to pour out the 
& blood and to cover it with duſt, and ſo they might eat of the fleſh. Theſe are my thoughts 
c concerning that paſſage. 


What you ſay about critics and critical interpretations, particularly of the ſcriptures, is not 


cc only in my opinion true, but of great uſe to be obſerved in reading learned commentators, who 

tc not ſeldom make it their buſineſs to ſhew in what ſenſe a word has been uſed by other authors ; 

« whereas the proper buſineſs of a commentator, is to ſhew in what ſenſe it was uſed by the author in 

tc that place, which in the ſcripture we have reaſon to conclude was moſt commonly in the ordinary 
« yulgar ſenſe of the word or phraſe known in that time, becauſe the books were written, as you right- 
« ly obſerve, and adapted to the people. If criticks had obſerved this, we ſhould have in their wri- 
<« tings leſs oftentation and more truth, and a great deal of darkneſs now ſpread on the ſcriptures had 

cc been avoided, I have a late proof of this myſelf, who have lately found in ſome paſſages of ſcrip- 

cc ture a ſenſe quite different from what I underſtood them in before, or from what I found in commen- 
© tators; and yet it appears ſo clear to me, that when I ſee you next, I ſhall dare to appeal to you in 

< it. But read the word of God without prepoſſeſſion or biaſs, and come to it with a reſolution to 
* take my ſenſe from it, and not with a deſign to bring it to the ſenſe of my ſyſtem. How much that 
c has made men wind and twiſt and pull the text in all the ſeveral ſects of Chriſtians, I need not tell 
« you. I deſign to take my religion from the ſcripture, and then, whether it ſuits or ſuits not any 
cr other denomination, I am not much concerned: for I think at the laſt day, it will not be enquired, 
<< whether I was of the church of England or Geneva, but, whether I ſought or embraced truth in 
< the love of it. | 


«© The proofs I have ſet down in my book of one infinite independent eternal Being, Catisfy me; 


and the gentleman that defigned others, and pretended that the next propoſition to that of the 
<« exiſtence of a ſelf-ſufficient being, ſhould be this, that ſuch a being is but one, and that he could 
« prove it antecedent to his attributes, viz. infinity; omnipotency, &c. I am fince pretty well ſatiſ- 
< fied, pretended to what he had not, and therefore I trouble not myſelf any farther about the matter. 
« As to what you ſay on the occaſion, I agree with you, that the ideas of modes and actions of ſub- 
s ſtances are uſually in our minds before the idea of ſubſtance itſelf ; but in this I differ from you, 
«that I do not think the ideas of the operations of things are antecedent to the ideas of their exiſ- 
<& tence, for they muſt exiſt before they can any way affect us to make us ſenſible of their operations, 
and we muſt ſuppoſe them to be before they operate. , | 
„ The Efſay is going to be printed again: I wiſh you were near, that I might ſhew you the ſe- 
<«' yeral alterations and additions 1 have made, before they go to the preſs. The warm weather that 
« begins now with us, makes me hope I ſhall ſpeedily get to town, If any bufineſs draws you 
_ « thither this ſummer, I hope you will order it ſo, hack may have a good ſhare of your company. 
«No body values it more than I, and I have a great many things to talk with you. I am, Sir, 
6 Oates, May 6, our moſt affeQionately humble ſervant, 
1699. | John Locke.” 
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« nothing in the Chriſtians religion, not only contrary. to reaſon, but even no- 
« thing above it.“ Mr. Toland, in explaining ſome of his notions, uſed ſeveral 
arguments from Mr, Locx RS Eſſay on human Underſtanding.” Some Uni- 
tarians alſo about this time publiſhed feveral treatiſes, in which they affirmed, 
that there was nothing in the Chriſtian religion but what was rational and 
intelligible ;. and Mr. Lockx having aſſerted in his writings that revelation deli- 
vers nothing contrary to reaſon; theſe things engaged Dr. Stillingfleet, the learn- 


ed biſhop of Worceſter, to publiſh a treatiſe, in which he endeavoured to defend 


the doctrine of the trinity, againſt Mr. Toland and the Unitarians. In this trea- 
tiſe the biſbop oppoſed ſome of Mr. Lock x's principles, judging them heretical, 
and favouring the above-mentioned writers. Mr. LOCKE anſwered him, and 
the biſhop replied the fame year. This reply was confuted, by a ſecond letter 
of Mr. LockE's, which drew a ſecond anſwer from the biſhop in 1698; and 
Mr. Lockk again replied in a third letter, wherein he treated more largely of 
<« the certainty of reaſon by ideas, of the certainty of faith, of the reſurrection 
of the ſame body, aud the immateriality of the ſoul. He ſhewed the perfect 
agreement. of his principles with the Chriſtian religion, and that he had advanced 
nothing which had the leaſt tendency to ſcepticiſm, which the biſhop had very 
ignorantly charges him with. But the biſhop died ſome time after this, and 
ce Aide ended, In this controverfy every body admired the ſtrength of 
Mr. Lock E's reaſoning, his great clearneſs and exactneſs, both in explaining 


his own notions and principles, and confuting thoſe of his adverſary : nor 


were men of underſtanding leſs ſurprifed, that fo learned a man as the biſhop 
ſhould engage in a controverſy, wherein he had all the diſadvantages poſſible ; 
for he was by no means able to maintain his opinions againſt 2 LOCKE, 
whoſe reaſoning he neither. underſtood, nor the thing itſelf about which he 
diſputed. This learned biſhop had ſpent the greateſt part of his time in the 
ſtudy of ecclehaſtical antiquities, and reading a prodigious number of books, 
but was no great philoſopher; nor had he ever accuſtomed. himſelf to that 
zcloſe way of thinking and reaſoning, in which Mr. Lock did fo highly excel. 
However, though our philoſopher had ſo great a victory over the biſhop, and 
had reaſon to com lain of the biſhop's unjuſt charges againſt him, and for his 
writing on ſubjects of which he was ſo groſsly ignorant; yet he did not make 
an inſolent triumph over his ignorance, but in the confutation of his errors 
treated him with great reſpect. He ſhews, indeed, that the biſhop did not 
undei ſtand the ſubject he wrote about, and that he was very incorrect and 
inaccurate in his expreſſions; but he rather inſinuates this by produeing the 
biſhop's own words, and leaving his readers to judge, than reffects on him for 


it. In ſhort, never was a controverſy managed with ſo much art and ſkill on 


one fide; nor, on the other, ſo. unjuſtly, confuſedly, or ſo little to the-credit.of 
the author. Time, which is the beſt judge of things, has abundantly mani- 


feſted this. The biſhop's writings on that ſubject are neglected, and buried 


* 
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In 1695 Mr. Lock was appointed one of the commiſſioners of trade 
and plantations, a place worth 1000 l. per annum. The duties of this poſt he 
diſcharged with much care and diligence, and with univerſal approbation. He 
continued in it till the year 1700, when, upon the increaſe of his aſthmatic 
diſorder, he was forced to reſign it. | 

He acquainted no perſon with his deſign of 2 that place, till he had 
given up his commiſſion into the king's own hand. The king was very un- 
willing to diſmiſs him, and told our author, that he would be well pleaſed 
with his continuanze in that office, though he ſhould give little or no atten- 
dance; for that he did not defire him to ſtay in town one day to the hurt of 
his health. But Mr. Locks told the king, that he could not in conſcience hold 
a place to which ſuch a ſalary was annexed, without diſcharging the duties of 
it; and therefore he begged leave to reſign it. King William had a great 
eſteem for our author, and would ſometimes ſend for him to diſcourſe on public 
affairs, and to know his ſentiments of things. Mr. Lock E once told the king 
very plainly, that if the univerſities were not reformed, and other principles 
taught there, than had been formerly inculcated, they would either deſtroy 
him or ſome of his ſucceſſors, or both. 

The laſt fourteen or fifteen years of his life, Mr. Locxe ſpent chiefly at 
Oates, ſeldom coming to town; and during this agreeable retirement, he applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures. * | 

In 1704. our author's ſtrength began to fail more than ever in the be- 

inning of the ſummer; a ſeaſon which for ſeveral years had reſtored þim 
4 . le of ſtrength. His weakneſs made him apprehend his death was 
near. He often ſpoke of it himſelf, but always with great compoſure; though 
he omitted none of the precautions which his {kill in medicine could ſuggeſt, 
in order to prolong his life, At length his legs began to ſwell; and that ſwel- 
ling encreaſing every day, his ſtrength diminiſhed viſibly. He then faw 
how ſhort a time he had to live, and prepared to quit this world, with a 
deep ſenſe of the manifold bleſſings of God to him, which he took delight 


in recounting to his friends, and full of a fincere reſignation to the divine 


will, and of firm hopes in his promiſes of a future life. For ſome weeks, 
as he was not able to walk, he was carried about the houſe in a, chair. The 
day. before his death, lady Maſham being alone with him, and fitting by his 
bed, he exhorted her, to regard the world only as a ſtate of preparation for a 
better; and added, that he had lived long enough, and thanked God for hav- 
ing paſſed his life ſo happily, but that this life appeared to him a mere vanity. 
He bad no ſleep that night, but reſolved to try to riſe next morning, as he did. 
He was carried into his ſtudy, and placed in an eaſy chair, where he ſlept a 
conſiderable while at different times. Seeming to be a little refreſhed, he would 
be dreſſed as he uſed to be. He then deſired lady Maſham, who was reading the 
pſalms low, while he was dreſſing, to read aloud: She did fo, and he appeared 
very attentive, till the approach of death preventing him, he deſited her to break 
off, and a few minutes after expired, on October 28, 1704, in the ſeventy-third 
year of his age. He was interred in the church of Oates, where there is a 
| 6 | C2. decent 
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decent monument erected to his memory, with the following inſcription in Latin, 5 
written by himſelf. | N | | 


© SISTE VIATOR, Hic juxta fitus eſt Joannes Locke, Si qualis fuerit rogas, 
* mediocritate ſua contentum ſe vixifſe reſpondet. Literis innutritus, eouſque 
e profecit, ut veritati unice litaret. Hoc ex ſcriptis illius diſce; quae, quod de 
eo reliquum eſt, majori fide tibi exhibebunt, quam epitaphii ſuſpecta elogia. 
Virtutes fi quas habuit, minores ſane quam fibi laudi, tibi in exemplum 
* proponeret. Vitia una ſepeliamur. Morum exemplum fi quaeras, in evan- 
«* gelio habes; vitiorum utinam nuſquam : mortalitatis, certe, quod profit, hic 
« et ubique.” 2333 


Thus died this great and moſt excellent philoſopher, who, after he had 

beſtowed many years in matters of ſcience and ſpeculation, happily turned his 
[| thoughts to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, which he carefully examined with the 
| ſame liberty he had uſed in the ſtudy of the other ſciences; and it is needleſs 
to ſay, how much the Chriſtian world is indebted to him for his para- 
phraſe and comments on ſome of the epiſtles, which were publiſhed after his 
| r ; as | 8 
There is no occaſion to attempt a panegyric on our author. His writings are 
'Y | now well known, and valued, and will laſt as long as the Engliſh language. | 
1 | He had a great knowledge of the world, and of the buſineſs of it. He was 

prudent without cunning ; he engaged men's eſſeem by his probity ; and took 
care to ſecure himſelf from the attacks of falſe friends, and ſordid flatterers. 

Averſe to all mean complaiſance, his wiſdom, his experience, and his gentle 
manner, gained him the reſpect of his inferiors, the eſteem of his equals, the 

friendſhip and confidence of thoſe of the higheſt quality. If there was any 
thing he could not bear, it was ill manners ; this was ever ungrateful to him, 

[ unleſs when he perceived that it proceeded from ignorance, but when it was 
it the effect of pride, ill nature, or brutality, he deteſted it. He looked on civi- 
lity not only as a duty of humanity, but of chriſtianity ; and he thought that it 
| . - ought to be more preſſed and urged upon men than it common'y is. He re- 


| commended on this occaſion, a treatiſe in the moral eſſays written by the gen- 
| | tlemen of Port Royal, “ concerning the means of preſerving peace among 
1 men;” and was a great admirer of Dr. Wichcote's ſermons * on moral ſubjects. 
1 He was exact to his word, and religiouſly performed whatever he pro- 
i} miſcd. He was very ſcrupulous of giving recommendations of perſons whom 
he did not well know, and would by no means commend thoſe whom he 
9 thought not to deſerve it. If he was told that his recommendations had not 
produced the effect expected, he would ſay, ** the reaſon of that was, becauſe 
de he had never deceived any perſon, by ſaying more than he knew; that he 
<« never paſſed his word for any, but ſuch as he believed would anſwer the 
a character he gave of them: and that if he ſhould do otherwiſe, his recom- 
e mendations would be worth nothing.” Though he chiefly loved truths that 


.*' The ſelect ſermons, which were publiſhed, with a preface by lord Shafteſbury. _ 


were 
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were uſeful, and with ſuch fed his mind, and was generally very well pleaſed to 
make them the ſubject of converſation ; yet he uſed to ſay, that in order to 
employ one put of this life in ſerious and important occupations, it was neceſ- 
ſary to ſpend another in mere amuſements ; and when an occaſion naturally 
offered, he gave himſelf up with pleaſure to the charms of a free and ſace- 
tious converſation. He remembered a great many agreeable ſtories, which he 
always brought in properly ; and generally made them yet more delightful by 
his natural and agreeable manner of telling them. 

He had a peculiar art in converſation, to lead people to talk of what 
they underſtood beſt. With a gardener he diſcourſed of gardening ; with 
a jeweller, of jewels; with a chemiſt, of chemiſtry : “by this,” ſaid he, 
J ſhall pleaſe thoſe men, who commonly can ſpeak pertinently of no- 
e thing elle. Ab they believe I have an eſteem for their profeſſion, they 
« are charmed with ſhewing their abilities before me; and I, in the mean 
« while, improve myſelf by their diſcourſe.” And indeed he had by this 
means acquired a very good inſight into all the arts. He uſed to ſay too, 
that the knowledge of the arts contained more true philoſophy, than all 
thoſe fine learned hypotheſes, which having no relation to the nature of 
things, are fit only to make men loſe their time in inventing or com- 
prehending them. By the ſeveral queſtions which he would put to artifi- 
cers, he would find out the ſecret of their art, which they did not under- 
ſtand themſelves ; and often give them views entirely new, which ſometimes 
they put in practice to their profit. He was ſo far from aſſuming thoſe airs of 
gravity, by which ſome perſons, learned and unlearned, love to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the reſt of the world, that on the contrary he looked on 
them as infallible marks of impertinence. Nay ſometimes he would divert 
himſelf with imitating that ſtudied gravity, in order to turn it the better into 
ridicule z and upon this occaſion he always remembered this maxim of the 
duke de la Rochefoucault, which he admired above all other, that gravity 
is a myſtery of the body, invented to conceal the defects of the mind.” 
One thing, which thoſe who lived for any time with Mr. Locke could not 
help obſerving of him was, that he uſed his reaſon in every thing he did ; and 
that nothing that was uſeful, ſeemed unworthy of his care. He often uſed 
to ſay, that * there was an art in every thing ;” and it was eaſy for any one 
to ſee it, from the manner in which he went about the moſt trifling things, 
As he always kept the uſeful in his eye in all his diſquiſitions, he eſteemed 
the employments of men only in proportion to the good they were capable 
of producing. For which reaſon he had no great value for thoſe critics and 
mere grammarians, who waſte their lives in comparing words and phraſes, 
and in coming to a determination in the choice of a various reading, in a 
paſſage of no importance. He valued yet leſs thoſe profeſſed diſputants, who 
being wholly poſſeſſed with a deſire of coming off with victory, fortify them- 
ſelves behind the ambiguity of a word, to give their adverlarics the more 
trouble. And whenever he had to do with this ſort of peopie, if he did not 
before-hand ſtrongly reſolve to keep his temper, he ſoon fell into paſſion. 


For, his natural temper was hot and choleric ; but his anger never laſted long. 
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poſſible upon paper, in order to be the better able to judge of it, by ſeeing it 
all together; becauſe the mind of man is not capable of retaining wo; | 


a” 


THE LITE or THE AUTHOR 


If he retained any reſentment, it was againſt himſelf for having given way 
to ſo ridiculous a paſſion, which, as he uſed to fay, may do a great deal of 
harm, but never yet did the leaſt good, He often would blame himſelf for 
this weakneſs. He diſliked thoſe authors, who labour only to deſtroy, 
without eſtabliſhing any thing themſelves. © A building,” faid he, © diſpleaſes 
&« them. They find great faults in it. Let them demoliſh it and welcome, 
&« if they will but endeavour to raiſe another in its place.“ He adviſed, that, 
whenever we. have meditated any thing new, we ſhould throw it as ſoon as 


a 
long chain of conſequences, and of ſeeing without conſuſion the relation 5 a 
great number of ideas. Beſide, it often happens, that what we moſt admired, 
when conſidered in the groſs and in a perplexed manner, appears to be utterly 
inconſiſtent and unſupportable, when ſeen every part of it diſtinly, 

He was naturally very active, and employed himfelf as much as his health 
would permit. Sometimes he diverted himſelf with working in the garden, 
which he well underſtood, He loved walking, but not being able to walk 
much, through the diſorder of his lungs, he uſed to ride out after din- 
ner; and when he could not bear a horſe, he went in a chaiſe. He alwa 
choſe to have company with him, though it were but a child; for he took 
pleaſure in talking with children of a good education, His bad health was a 
diſturbance to none but himſelf ; and any perſon might be with him without 
any other concern than that of ſeeing him ſuffer. He did not differ from 
others in his diet, but only in that his uſual drink was nothing but water; 
and he thought that was the means under God of lengthening his life. To 
this he alſo thought, the preſervation of his fight was in a great meaſure 
owing ; for he could read by candle light all forts of books to the laſt, if they 
were not of a very ſmall print, without the uſe of ſpectacles. He had no 


other diſtemper but his aſthma, except a deafneſs for about fix months, which 


he lamented in a letter to one of his friends, telling him, he thought it 
t better to be blind than deaf, as it deprived him of all converſation,” He 


left ſeveral manuſcripts behind him, beſide his paraphraſe on ſome of St. 


Paul's epiſtles, which were publiſhed at different times, and are all now 
added to this collection of his works. | i 


A 


AN ESSAY CONCERNING © 


HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 
IN FOUR BOOKS 


As thou knoweſt not what is the way of the Spirit, nor how the bones do 


grow in the womb of her that is with child, even ſo thou knoweſt not the 
works of God, who maketh all things. Eccleſ. xi. 5. 


Quam bellum eſt velle confiteri potius neſcire quod neſcias, quam iſta 
effutientem nauſeare, atque ipſum ſibi diſplicere ! Cic. de Nat. Deor. Lib. 1. 
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'TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THOMAS, 
EARL OF PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY; 
BARON HERBERT OF CARDIFF, LORD ROSS OF 
KENDAL, PAR, FITZHUGH, MARMION, ST. QUINTIN, 
AND SHURLAND; LORD-PRESIDENT OF HIS MAJESTY'S 
MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY-COUNCIL; AND LORD 
LIEUTENANT OF THE COUNTY OF WILTS, AND OF 

SOUTH-WALES. * 


My Lord, 

This treatiſe, which has grown up under your lord hip” s eye, and 
has ventured into the world by your order, does now, by a natural 
kind of right, come to your lordſhip for that protection, which 
you ſeveral years ſince promiſed it. It is not that I think any 
name, how great ſoever, ſet at the beginning of a book, will be 
able to cover the faults that are to be found in it. Things: i in 
print muſt ſtand and fall by their own worth, or the reader's 
fancy. But there being nothing more to be deſired for truth, 
than a fair unprejudiced hearing, no body is more likely to pro- 
cure me that, than your lordſhip; who are allowed to have got 
ſo intimate an acquaintance with her, in her more retired 

receſſes. - Your lordſhip is known to have fo far advanced your 
| ſpeculations in the moſt abſtract and general knowledge of things, 
beyond the ordinary reach, or common methods, that your 
allowance and approbation of the deſign of this treatiſe, will at 
leaſt preſerve it from being condemned without reading ; and 
will prevail to have thoſe parts a little weighed, which might 
otherwiſe, perhaps, be thought to deſerve no conſideration for 
being ſomewhat out of the common road. The, imputation of 
novelty is a terrible charge amongſt thoſe, who judge of men's 
heads, as they do of their perukes, by the faſhion ; and can 
allow none to be right, but the received doctrines. - Truth 
ſcarce ever yet carried it by vote, any where, at its firſt appear- 
Vo. I. | d 1 „8 
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ance: new opinions are always ſuſpected, and uſually oppoſed, 
without any other reaſon, but becauſe they are not already com- 
mon. But truth, like gold, is not the leſs ſo, for being newly 
brought out of the mine. It is trial and examination muſt give 
it price, and not any antick faſhion: and though 44, be not yet 
current by the publick ſtamp; yet it may fs all that, be as 
old as nature, and is certainly not the leſs genuine. Your lord- 
ſhip can give great and convincing inſtances of this, whenever 
you pleaſe to oblige the publick with ſome of thoſe large and 
comprehenfive Kiodvetics you have made of truths, hitherto un- 
known, unleſs to fome few, to whom your lordſhip has been 
pleaſed not wholly to conceal them. This alone were a ſufficient 
reaſon, were there no other, why I ſhould dedicate this Eſſay to 
your lordſhip: and its having ſome little correſpondence with 
ſome parts of that nobler and vaſt ſyſtem of the ſciences, your 
lordſhip has made ſo new, exact, and inſtructive a draught of, I 


think it glory enough, if your lordſhip permit me to boaſt, that 


here and there 1 wy fallen into ſome thoughts, not wholly diffe- 
rent from yours our lordſhip think fit, that, by your encou- 
ragement, this * appear in the world, I hope it may be a 
reaſon, ſome time or other, to lead your lordſhip farther; and 

will allow me to fay, that you here give the world, an Foe; of 
ſomething; that; if they can bear with this, will be troly* worth 
their expectatioß. This, my lord, ſhews what a preſent I here 
make to your lordſhip; juſt ſuch as the poor man does to his 
rich and great neighbour, by whom the baſket of flowers, or fruit, 


is not ill taken, though he has more plenty of his own growth, 


and in much greater perfection. Worthleſs things receive a value, 
when they are made the offerings of reſpect, eſteem and grati- 
tude; theſe you have given me ſo mighty and peculiar reaſons to 
have, in the higheſt degree, for your lordfhip; that if they can 
add a price to Shak they go along with, proportionable to their 
own greatneſs, I can with confidence brag, 1 I here make your 
lordihip the richeſt preſent you ever received. This 1 am ſure, 


Tam under the greateſt obligation to ſeek all occaſions to acknow- 


ak a long train of fayours, 1 have received from your Jordfhfp 1 
| -* f:vours 
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favours, though great and important in themſelves, yet made 
much more ſo by the forwardneſs, concern, and kindneſs, and 
other obliging circumſtances, that never fail to accompany them. 
To all this, you are pleaſed to add that, which gives yet more 
weight and reliſh to all the reſt: you vouchſaſe to continue me 
in ſome degtees of your eſteem, and allow me a place in your 
good thoughts; I had almoſt faid. friendſhip. This, my lord, 
your words and actions ſo conſtantly ſhew, on all occaſions, even 
to others, when I am abſent, that it is vanity in me to mention 
what every body knows: but it would be want of good manners, 
not to acknowledge what ſo many are witneſſes of, and every day 
tell me I am indebted to your lordſhip for. I wiſh they could as 
ealily aſſiſt my gratitude, as they convince me of the great and 
growing engagements it has to your lordſhip. This, 1 am ſure, 
I ſhould write of the underſtanding without having any, if I 
were not extremely ſenſible of them, and did not lay hold on this 
opportunity to teſtify to the world, how much I am obliged to be, 


and how much I am, My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt hymble 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 
lohn Locke 


Dorſct-court, May 24, 1689 1 
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+ THE EPISTLE TO THE READER 
Reader, | 
I here put into thy hands, what has been the diverſion of fome of my idle 
and heavy hours: if it has the good luck to prove ſo of any of thine, and thou 
haſt but half ſo much pleaſure in reading as I had in writing it, thou wilt as 
little think thy money, as I do my pains, ill beſtowed. Miſtake not this, for 
2 commendation. of my work; nor conclude becauſe I was pleaſed with the 
doing of it, that therefore I am fondly taken with it, now it is done. He 
that 13 at larks and ſparrows, has no leſs ſport, though à much leſs con- 
ſiderable quarry, than he that flies at nobler game: and he is little acquainted 
with the ſubject of this treatiſe, the UNDERSTANDING, who does not know 
that as it is the moſt elevated faculty of the ſoul, ſo it is employed with a 
greater and more conſtant delight, than any of the other. Its ſearches after 
truth, are a ſort of hawking and hunting, wherein the very purſuit makes a 
lam part of the pleaſure. Every ſtep the mind takes, in its progreſs towards 

owledge, makes ſome diſcovery, which is not only new, but the beſt too, 
for the time at leaſt, : | 
For the underſtanding, like the eye, judging of objects only by its own 
ſight, cannot but be pleaſed with what it diſcovers, having leſs regret for what 
has eſcaped it, becauſe it is unknown. Thus he, who has raiſed himſelf 
above the alms-baſket, and not content to live lazy on ſcraps of begged opi- 
nions, ſets his own thoughts on work, to find and follow truth, will (whatever 
he lights on) not miſs the hunter's ſatisfaction: every moment of his purſuit 
will reward his pains with ſome delight, and he will have reafon to think his 
time not ill ſpent, even when he cannot much boaſt of any great acquiſition. 
This, reader, is the entertainment of thoſe, who jet looſe their own 
thoughts, and follow them in writing ; which thou oughteſt not to envy 
them, fince they afford thee an opportunity of the like diverſion, if thou wilt 
make uſe of thy own thoughts in reading. It is to them, if they are thy own, 
that I refer myſelf; but if they are taken upon truſt from others, it is no 
great matter what they are: they not following truth, but ſome mcaner con- 
ſideration. And it is not worth while to be concerned, what he ſays or thinks, 
who ſays or thinks only as he is directed by another. If thou judgeſt for thy- 
ſelf, I know thou wilt judge candidly; and then I ſhall not be harmed or 
offended whatever be thy cenfure, For though it be certain, that there is 
nothing in this trea iſe, of the truch wherecf I am not fully perſuaded; yet I 
conſider myſelf as liable to miſtakes, as I can think thee; and know that 
this book muſt ſtand or fall with thee, not by any opinion I have of it, but by 
thy own, It thou findeſt little in it new, or inſtructive to thee, thou art not 
- to blame me for it. It was not meant for thoſe that had already maſtered this 
ſubject, and made a thorough acquaintance with their own underſtanding ; but 
for my own information, and the ſatisfaction of a few frierds, who acknow- 


jedged themſelves not to have ſufficiently conſidered it. Were it fit to trouble 
75 thee 


THE EPISTLE TO THE READER 
thee with the hiſtory of this Eſſay, I ſhould tell thee, that five or fix friends 


meeting at my chamber, and diſcourſing on a ſubject very remote from this, 


found themſelves quickly at a ſtand, by the difficulties Ho 14 every ſide. 
After we bad a, Ahe Pabzlech ourſelves, without ech a ler a reſolu- 


tion of thoſe doubts which perplexed us, it came into my thoughts, that w 


took a wrong courſe ; and that before we ſet, ourſelves upon engui hf tha 
natufe, it was necefiiry to examine dur own abilities, and ſee What of 


ofderandinY were o were net Rtted to deat: wird. This 7 propolet th the 
company, Who all” readily afſentech , and chereupon it was agreed! that this 
ſh6uld be our gilt enqvify. 8eme haſty and undigeſted thoughts bn a fübject 


= 


: 


| Thad hever befote*eohfidered/ which I fet down agamit our next meeting, gave 


the firſt entrance into this diſcourſe; which having been thus begun by chance, 


Was continued by intreaty; written by incoherent parcels; and after long in- 
tervals of neglect, reſumed again, as my humour, or occaſions permitted; and 


at laſt, in a retirement, where an attendance on my health gave me leiſure, it 
was brought into that order thou now ſeeſt lt. 

This diſcontinued way of+ writing,” may have occafioned, beſides others, 
two contrary faults, viz. that too little and too much may be ſaid in it. If thou 
findeſt any thing wanting, I ſhall be glad that what I have writ gives thee any 
defire that I ſhould have gone further; if it ſeems too much to thee, thou muſt 
blame the ſubject; for when I fiſt put pen to paper, I thought all T' ſhould 
have to ſay on this matter, would have been contained in one 'theet of paper; 
but the further I went, the larger proſpect I had: new diſcoveries led me ftill 
on, and ſo it grew inſenſibly to the bulk it now appears in. I will not deny, 
but poſſibly it might be reduced to a narrower compaſs than it is; and that 
ſome parts of it might be contracted: the way it has been writ in, by catches, 
and many long intervals of interruption, being apt to cauſe ſome repe:itions. 


But to confeſs the truth, I am now too lazy, or too buſy to make it ſhorter. 


I am not ignorant how little I herein conſult my own reputation, when I 
knowingly let it go with a fault, ſo apt to diſguſt the moſt judicious, who are 
always the niceſt readers. But they who know floth is apt to content itſelf 
with any excuſe; will pardon me, if mine has prevailed on me, where, I 
think, I have a very good one. I will not therefore allege in my defence, that 
the ſame notion having different reſpects, may be convenient or neceſſary to 
prove or illuſtrate ſeveral parts of the ſame diſcourſe; and that fo it happened 
in many parts of this: but waving that, I ſhall frankly avow, that I have 
ſometimes dwelt long upon the ſame argument, and expreſſed it different 
ways, with a quite different deſign. I pretend not to publiſh this Eſſay for the 
information of men of large thoughts, and quick apprehenſions; to ſuch 
maſters of knowledge I profeſs myſelf a ſcholar, and therefore warn them 
before-hand not to expect any thing here, but what being ſpun out of my 


"own coarſe thoughts, is fitted to men of my own fize; to whom, perhaps, 


it will not be unacceptable, that J have taken ſome pains to make plain and 
familiar to their thoughts ſome truths, which eſtabliſhed prejudice, or the 
abſtractedneſs of the ideas themſelves, might. render difficult. Some objects 


had need be turned on every fide; and when the notion is new, as I confeſs 
Tron WII oO bar ans is 2 13:5 ome . 
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om of theſe are to me, or out of the ordinary road, as I ſuſpect they will ap- 


pear to others, it is not one ſimple view of that will gain it admittance into 
every underſtanding, or fix it there with a clear and laſting impreſſion. There 
are few, I believe, who have not obſerved in themſelves, or others, that what 
in on y of propoſing was very obſcure, another way of expreſſing it has 
made ry clear and intelligible: though afterward the mind found little 
difference in the phraſes, and wondered why one failed to b& underſtood 
more than the other. But every thing does not hit alike upon every man's 
imagination. We have our underſtandings no leſs different than our palates; 
and he that thinks the ſame truth ſhall be equally reliſhed by every one in the 
fame dreſs, may as well hope to feaſt every one with the ſame ſort of cookery : 
the meat may be the ſame and the nouriſhment good, yet every,one not be able 
to receive it with that ſeaſoning; and it muſt be dreſſed ano her way, if you 
will have it go down with ſome, even of ſtrong conſtitutions. The truth is, 
thoſe who adviſed me to publiſh it, adviſed me, for this reaſon, to publiſh it 
as it is: and fince I have been brought to let it go abroad, I deſire it ſhould be 
underſtood by whoever gives himſelf the pains to read it; I have ſo little affec- 
tion to be in print, that if I were not flattered, this Eſſay might be of ſome 
uſe to others; as I think it has been to me, I ſhould have confined it to the 
view of ſome friends, who gave the firſt occaſion to it. My appearing there- 
fore in print, being on purpoſe to be as uſeful as I may, I think it neceſſary 
to make what I have to ſay, as eaſy and intelligible to all forts of readers, as 
J can. And I had much rather the ſpeculative and quick- ſighted ſhould com- 
plain of my being in ſome parts tedious, than that any ont, not accuſtomed 
40 abſtract ſpeculations, or prepoſſeſſed with different notions, ſhould miſ- 
take, or not comprehend my meaning. 9 01 I 
It will poſſibly be cenſured as a great piece of vanity, or inſolence, in me, 
to pretend to inſtru this our knowing age; it amounting to little leſs, when 
I own, that 1 publiſh this Eſſay with hopes it may be uſeful to others. But if 
it may be permitted to ſpeak freely of thoſe, who with a feigned modeſty 
condemn, as uſeleſs, what they themſelves write, methinks it ſavours much 
more” of vanity or inſolence, to publiſh a book for any other end; and he 
fails very much of that reſpect he owes the publick, u ho prints, and conſe- 
quently expects men ſhould read that, wherein he intends not they ſhould 
meet with any thing of uſe to themſelves or others: and ſhould nothing elſe 
be found allowable in this treatiſe, yet my delign will not ceaſe to be ſo: and 
the goodneſs of my ifitention ought to be ſome excuſe for the worthleſſneſs of 
my preſent. It is that chiefly which ſecures me from the fear of cenſute, 
which I expect not to eſcape more than better writers. Men's principles, no- 
tions, and reliſhes are ſo different, that it is hard to find a book which pleaſes 


or diſpleaſes all men. I acknowledge the age, we live in, ys not the leaſt - 
knowing, and therefore not the moſt eaſy to be ſatisfied. If I have not the 


good luck to pleaſe, yet no body ought to be offended with me. I plainly 


tell all my readers, except half a dozen, this treatiſe was not at firſt intended 


for them; and therefore they need not be at the trouble to be of that number. 
But yet if any one thinks fit to be angry, and rail at it, he may do it ſecurely; 
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for I ſhall find ſome better way of ſpending my time, than in ſuch kind of 


converfation, 1 (hall always have the ſatisfaction to have aimed fincerely at 


truth and uſefulneſs, though in one of the meaneſt ways. The commonwealth 


of learning is not at this time without maſter-builders, whoſe mighty deſigns, 


in advancing the ſciences, will leave laſting: monuments to the admirggjon of 
poſterity : but every one muſt not hope to be a Boyle, or a Sydentally - and 


in an age that produces ſuch maſters as the great Huygenius, and the incom- 


arable Mr. Newton, with ſome others of that ſtrain, it is ambition enough 
to be employed as an under - labourer in clearing ground a little, and removing 
ſome of the rubbiſh, that lies in the way to knowledge; which certainly had 
been very much more advanced in the world, if the endeavours of ingenious 
and induſtrious men had not been much cumbered with the learned, but fri- 
volous uſe of uncouth, affected or unintelligible terms, introduced into the 
ſciences, and there made an art of, to that degree, that philoſophy, which is 
nothing but the true knowledge of things, was thought unfit, or uncapable 
to be brought into well-bred company, and polite converſation, Vague and 
inſignificant forms of ſpeech, and abuſe of language, have ſo long paſſed 
for myſteries of ſcience; or hard or miſapplied words, with little or no 


meaning, have, by preſcription, ſuch a right to be miſtaken for deep learn- 


ing, and height of ſpeculation ;' that it will not be eaſy to perſuade, either 
thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe who hear them, that they are but the covers of 
ignorance, and hindrance of true knowledge. To break in upon the ſanctuary 
of ' vanity and ignorance, will be, I ſuppoſe, ſome ſervice to human under- 
ſtanding : though ſo few are apt to think, they deceive or are deceived in the 
uſe of words; or that the language of the fect they are of, has any faults in 
it, which ought to be examined or corrected; that I hope I ſhall be pardoned, 
if I have in the third book dwelt long on this ſubject; and endeavoured to 


make it ſo plain that neither the inveterateneſs of the miſchief, nor the preva- 


lency of the faſhion, ſhall be any excuſe for thoſe, who will not take care 
about the meaning of their own words, and will not ſuffer the ſignificancy of 
their expreſſions to be enquired into. 1 7 nts ee ee 

I have been told, that a ſhort epitome of this treatiſe, which was printed 
1688, was by ſome condemned without reading, becauſe innate ideas were 
denied in it; they too haſtily concluding, that if innate ideas were not ſu 
poſed, there would, be little left, either of the notion or proof of ſpirits. If 
any one take the like offence at the entrar.ce of this treatiſe, I ſhall defire him 
to read it thorough ; and then 1 hope he will be convinced, that the taking 
away falſe foundations, is not to the prejudice but advantage of truth; which 
is neither injured or endangered ſo much, as when mixed with, or built on 
falſchood. In the ſecond edition I added as followeth.\- . 
The bookſeller will not forgive me, if I ſay nothing of this ſecond edition, 
which he has promiſed, by the correctneſs of it, ſhall make amends for the 
many faults committed in the former. He deſires too, that it ſhould be known, 


that it has one whole new chapter concerning Identity, and many additions and 


amendments in other places. Theſe I muſt inform my reader, are not all new 


matter, but moſt of them either farther confirmation of what J had ſaid, or 
8 |  explications, 
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«explications, to prevent others being miſtaken in the ſenſe of what was for- 
merly printed, and not any variation in me from it: I muſt only except the 
alterations I have made in book ii. chap. 21. ck ; | 
What I had there writ concerning liberty and the will, I thought deſerved 
as adturate a view as I was capable of: thoſe ſubjects having, in all ages, ex- 
erciſed the learned part of the world with queſtions and difficulties, that have 
not a little perplexed morality and divinity ; thoſe parts of Knowledge that 
men are moſt concerned to be clear in. Upon a cloſer inſpection into the 
working of men's minds, and a ſtricter examination of thofe motives and views 
they are turned by, I have found reaſon ſomewhat to alter the thoughts I for- 
merly had, concerning that, which gives the laſt determination to the will in all 
voluntary actions. This I cannot forbear to acknowledge to the world with 
ass much freedom and readineſs, as I at firſt publiſhed what then ſeemed to me 
to be right, thinking myſelf more concerned to quit and renounce any opinion 
of my own, than oppoſe that of another, when truth appears againſt it. For 
it is truth alone I ſeek, and that will always be welcome to me, when, or from 
whenceſoever it comes. 

But what forwardneſs ſoever I have to reſign any opinion I have, or to recede 
from. any thing I have writ, upon the firſt evidence of an error in it; yet this L 
muſt own, that I have not had the good luck to receive any light from thoſe ex- 
ceptions I have met with in print againſt. any part of my book; nor have from 
any thing that has been urged againſt it, found reaſon to alter my ſenſe, in any 
Of the points that have been queſtioned. Whether the ſubje& I have in hand 
requires often more thought and attention, than curſory readers, at leaſt ſuch as 

are prepoſſeſſed, are willing to allow ; er whether any-obſcurity in my expreſſions 
caſts a cloud over it, and theſe notions are made difficult to others apprehen- 
ſion in my way of treating them: ſo it is, that my meaning, I find, is often 
miſtaken, and I have not the good luck to be every where rightly underſtood, 
There are ſo many inſtances of this, that I think it juſtice to my reader and 
myſelf to conclude, that either my book is plainly enough written to be rightly 
underſtood” by thoſe who peruſe it with that attention and indifferency, which 
every one, ho will give himſelf the pains to read, ought to employ in reading; _ 
or elſe that I have writ mine ſo obſcurely, that it is in vain to go about to mend 
it. Which ever of theſe be that truth, it is myſelf only am affected thereby, 
and therefore I ſhall be far from troubling my reader with what I think might 
be ſaid, in anſwer to thoſe ſeveral objections J have met with, to paſſages here 
and there of my book. Since I perſuade myſelf, that he who thinks them of 
moment enough to be concerned, whether they are true or falſe, will be able 
to ſee, that what is ſaid, is either not well founded, or elſe not contrary to my 
doctrine, when I and my oppoſer come both to be well underſtood. 
If any, careful that none of their good thoughts ſhould be loſt, have pub- 
liſhed their cenſures of my Eſſay, with this honour done to it, that they will 
mot ſuffer it to be an Eſſiy; I leave it to the publick to value the obligation 
tthey have to their critical pens, and ſhall. not waſte my reader's time in ſo idle 
or ill-natured an employment of mine, as to leſſen the ſatisfaction any one 
VOL. I. He: N | has 
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has in himſelf, or gives to others' in ſo hafty a confutation of what I have 


| written. 9 | 5 5 
3 The bookſellers preparing for the fourth edition of my Eſſay, gave me notice 
$81 of it, that I might, if I had leifure, make any additions or alterations I ſhould 
| | think fit. Whereupon I thought it convenient to advertiſe the reader, 
110 that, beſides ſeveral corrections I had made here and there, there was one 
alteration which it was neceſſary to mention, becauſe it ran through the whole 
book, and is of conſequence to be rightly underſtood. What I thereupon 
faid was this : 0 E | 
Clear and diſtinct ideas are terms, which, though familiar and frequent in hs 
mens mouths, I have reaſon to think every one who uſes, does not perfectly 
underſtand. © And poſſibly it is but here and there one, who gives himſelf the 
trouble to confider them ſo far as to know what he himſelf or others preciſely 
mean by them: I have therefore in moſt places choſe to put determinate, 
or determined, inſtead of clear and diſtin, as more likely to direct men's 
thoughts to my meaning in this matter. By thoſe denominations, I mean 
ſome object in the mind, and conſequently determined, 1. e. ſuch as is there 
ſeen and perceived to be. This, I think, may fitly be called a determinate or. 
determined idea, when ſuch as it is at any time objectively in the mind and ſo 
determined there, it is annexed, and without variation determined to a name or 
articulate ſound, which is to be ſteadily the fign of that very ſame object of 
| the mind, or determinate idea. | . 
To explain this a little more particularly. By determinate, when applied to 
a ſimple idea, I mean that fimple appearance which the mind has in its view, 
or perceives in itſelf, when that idea is ſaid to be in it; by determined, when 
applied to a complex idea, I mean ſuch a one as conſiſts of a determinate 
number of certain ſimple or lefs complex ideas, joined in ſuch a proportion 
and ſituation, as the mind has before its view, and ſees in itſelf, when that idea 
is preſent in it, or ſhould be preſent in it, when a man gives a name to it. I fay, _ 
ſhould be; becauſe it is not every one, nor perhaps any one, who is ſo careful 
of his language, as to uſe no word, till he views in his mind the preciſe 
determined idea, which he reſolves to make it the ſign of. The want of this, 
8 | is the cauſe of no ſmall obſcurity and. confufion in. mens thoughts and. 
| . diſcourſes. | | r 
I know there are not words enough in any language, to anſwer all the 
| variety of ideas, that enter. into mens. diſcourſes and reaſonings. But this 
hinders not, but. that when any one uſes any. term, he may. have in his mind 
a determined idea, which he makes it the fign of, and to which he ſhould: 
keep it ſteadily annexed, during that preſent diſcourſe, Where he does not, — 
or cannot do this, he in vain pretends to clear and diſtinct ideas; it is plain. bh 
his are not ſo; and therefore there can be expected nothing but obſcurity and 
confufion, where ſach_ terms are made uſe of which have not ſuch a preciſe- 
determination. YI | Tre 2 
Upon this ground I have thought determined ideas a way of ſpeaking leſs 
liable to miſtake, than clear and diſtinct: and where men have got ſuch- 
1. | _ determined: 
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determined ideas of all that they reaſon, enquire, or argue about, they will find 
a great part of their doubts and diſputes at an end. The greateſt part of the 
queſtions and controverſies that perplex mankind, depending on the doubtful 
and uncertain uſe of words, or (which is the ſame) indetermined ideas, which 
they are made to ſtand for; I have made choice of theſe terms to ſignify, 
1. Some immediate object of the mind, which. it perceives and has before it, 
diſtin& from the ſound it uſes as a ſign of it. 2. That this idea, thus deter- 
mined, i. e. which the mind has in itſelf, and knows and ſees there, be de- 
termined, without any change, to that name, and that name determined te 
that preciſe idea, If men had ſuch determined ideas in their enquiries and 
diſcourſcs, they would both diſcern how far their own enquiries and diſcourſes 
went, and 'avoid the greateſt part of the diſputes and wranglings they have 
with others. | 

Beſides this, the bookſeller will think it neceſſary I ſhould advertiſe the 
reader, that there is an addition of two chapters wholly new ; the one of the 
_ aſſociation of ideas, the other of enthuſiaſm. Theſe, with ſome other larger 
additions, never before printed, he had engaged to print by themſelves, after 
the ſame manner, and for the ſame purpoſe, as was done when this Eſſay had 
the ſecond impreſſion. | 
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13. Ideas of ſubſtances as. are in- 
adequate. 

14. Ideas of modes and alone are 

archety pes, and cannot but be 
adequate. 


CHA p. XXX11- 
Of true and falſe ideas, 


5 Truth and falſchood. properly. be- 
fongs to propoſitions. © | 
2. Metaphy ſical truth contains a ta- 
. cit propoſition. 
3. No idea as an appearance in the 
mind, true or falſe. - 


| 4. Ideas, referred to any thing, may 


be true or falſe. | 
5. Other mens ideas, real exiſtence, 
and ſuppoſed real effences, are 
what men uſually refer their ideas 
to. 
68: The cauſe of ſuch references. 


9. Simple ideas may be falſe, in re- 


ference to others of the ſame name, 
but are leaſt liable to be ſo. 
10. Ideas of mixed modes moſt liable 


SECT. 
to be falle! in this ſenſe. 
11. Or at leaſt to be thought falſe, 
12. And Why. 


13. As referred to real exiſtences, no 


of our ideas can be falſe, but thoſe -- 


of ſubſtances, ©. 
1416. Firſt, ſimple ideas in this ſenſchor 
| 1 and Why. 
Though one man's . of blue 
| ſhould be different from another's. 
17. Secondly, modes not falſe. 
18. 1 ideas of lenden, hen 
alſe 
19. Truth or falſehcod. always 4 
ſes affirmation or negation. 
20. Ideas, ia themſelves, neither true 

. - nor falſe. 

21. But are falſe; firſt, _ Judged _ 
agreeable to another man's ideas, 
without heing ſo. 

22. Secondly, when judged to agree 

do real exiſtence, when they do 
not, 

23. Thirdly, when judged adequate 
——_— being ſo. * 

24. Fourthly, when judged to repre- 

we ſent the real eſſence. 2 1 N 

25, Ideas, when falſe. 

26, More properly 0 ber called right 
or was. 
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Of the aſſociation of ders 


SECT. : 
1. Something unreaſonable in moſt 
men. | | 
2, Not wholly from ſelf-love. 0 
Not from education. bY 
4. A degree of madneſs, 
5 From a wrong connec tion of ideas. 
This connection, how made. 
7, 8. Some antipathies, an eff ct of it. 
9. A great en of errors. 
10-12, Iaſtan ces. , 
13. Why time cures ſome dcr 1 in 
the mind, which reaſon cannot. 
14-16. Farther Inſtancis of the effects of 
the aſſociation of ideas. 
17. Its influence on intellectual habits. 
18. Obſervable in e ſes, 
12 Concluſion. 
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CHAP.'I 


ot words, or language. in general. 


SECT. 
1. Man ficted 
ſounds. 
2. To make them ſigns of ideas. 
3, 4. To make general ſigns, 


to form articulate 


. Words ultimately derived from 


. ſuch as ſignify ſenſible idcas. 
6. Diſtribution. 


CHAP. 1 
Of the Ggnification of words. 


SECT. 
+ Us Words are ſenſible Gans, neceſſa- 
ry for communication. 


gf 3. Words are ſenſible ſigns of his 


ideas, who uſes them. 
4. Words often ſecretly referred; 
firſt, to the ideas in other mens 
minds. 
5. Secondly, to the reality of things. 
6. Words, by uſe, readilyexcite ideas. 
7. Words often uſed without ſigni- 
8. 


fication, 

Their ſignilication, perfectly arbi- 

trary. | * 
CH AP. III 


Of general terms. 
' SECT, 
1. The greateſt part of words general. 
2. For every particular thing to have 
a name is impoſſible. 
3. 4. And uſeleſs. 1 
5, What things have proper names. 
6. 8. How general words are made. 
9. General names are nothing but ab- 
ſtract ideas. 
10, Why the genus is ordinarily made 
uſe of, in definitions. 
11, General and univerſal are creatures 
of the underſtanding. 
12. Abſtra& ideas are the eſſences of 
the genera and ſpecies. 
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SECT, +. 

13, They are the workmanſhip of the 
underſtanding, but have thei: foun- 
dation in the fimilitude of things. 

14. Each diſtin abſtract idea, is a 

diſtinct eſſence. 

15. Real and nominal eſſence. 

16. Conſtant connection between the 
name and nominal eſſence. 

17. Suppoſition, that ſpecies are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their real eſſences, 
- uſeleſs. | 

18. Real and ridmlial eſſence, the 
ſame in ſimple ideas and modes, 
different in ſubſtances. - 

19, Eſſences ingenerable and incor- 
ruptible. 

20. Recapitulstion. 


CHAP. Iv 


Of the names of ſimple ideas. 


SECT, 
1. Names of ſimple ideas, modes, 
and ſubſtances, have each ſome- 
| "bio peculiar, 
2. Firſt, names of ſimple ideas, and 
ſubſtances, intimate real exiſtence. 
3. Secondly, names of ſimple ideas, 
and modes, ſignify always both 
rea} and nominal eſſence. 


. Thirdlv, names of ſimple ideas, 


4 
undt finable. 

5. If all were definable, it would * a 
proceſs in infinitum. 

6. What a definition is. 

7. Simple ideas, why undefinable. 

8, 9. Inſtances. Motion. 


10. Light. 


11. Simple ideas, why unde finable, 


farther explained. 


12,13. The contrary ſhewed in complex | 


ideas, by inſtances of a ſtatue and 
rainbow. 
14. The names of complex ideas, 
when to be made intelligible by 
words. | 


15, Fourthly, 
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SECT. 
I5.  Fourthly, names of ſimple ideas, 
leaſt doubtful, 
16. Fifthly, ſimple ideas have few af. 
cents in linea piedicamentahi, 
17. Sixthly, names of ſimple ideas ſtand 
for ideas not at all W 
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Of the names of mixed modes and 


relations. 
SECT. | 

1. They ſtand for abſtract ideas, as as 

bother general names. 

2. F irſt, the ideas they ſtand for, are 
made by the underſta 

3. Secondly, made arbürarily, and 
without patterns. 

4. How this is done. 

5. Evidently. arbitrary, in that the 
idea is often before the exiſtence. 

6. Inſtances, murder, inceſt, ſtabbing. 

7. But ſtill ſubſervient to the end of 
language. 

8. Whereof the intranſlatable words 
of divers languages are a proof. 

9. This ſhews ſpecies to be made for 
communication. 

10, 11. In mixed modes, it is the name that 
ties the combination together, and 
make it a | 

12. For the originals of mixed modes, 
we look no farther than the mind, 
which alſo ſhews them to be the 
work manſhipof the underſtanding. 

13. Their being made by the under- 
ſtanding, without patterns, ſhews 
the reaſon why they are ſo com- 


14. Names e of mixed modes ſtand al- 
nas for their real eſſences. 

15, Why their names are Se got 
; before their ideas. 

16. Reaſon of my My fo large on 


this ſubject. 
CHAP. vi 
Of the names of ſubſtances. 
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SECT. 
1, The common names of ſubſtances 
ſtand for ſorts. / 


SECT, 
2. The eſſences of each "Ig is the 
abſtract idea. 
3. The nominal and real eſſence dif- 
ſerent. 
Te Nothing eſſential to individuals. 
7» 8. The nominal eſſence bounds the 
ſpecies. 
9. Nor the real eſſence, ny we 
OW not. 
10. Not [ſubſtantial forms, which we 
know leſs, 
11, That the nominal eſſence is that 
whereby we diſtinguiſh ſpecies, 
farther evident from ſpirits. 


12. Wherecf there are, probably, 


numberleſs ſpecies, 
13. The nominal eſſence that of the 
ſpecies, proved from water and ice. 


14-18. Difficulties againſt a certain num 


ber of real eſſences, 
19,20, Our nominal eſſences of ſubſtances, 
not perfect collections of properties. 
21. But ſuch a collection as our name 
ſtands ſor. 
22. Our abſtract ideas are to us the 
meaſutes of ſpecies : inſtances in 
that of man. 
23. Species not | diſtinguiſhed by ge- 
neration. 
24. Not by ſubſtantial forms. 
25. The ſpeciſick r are made by 


| the mind. 
26,2 7+ Therefore very various and un» 
certain. 
28. But not ſo arbitrary, as mixed 
modes. 


29. Though very impe: ſect. 
30. Which yet iirve fo for common can» 


31. But make ſeveral eflences, Ggnificd 
by the ſame name. 
32. The more general our ideas are, 
| the more incompleat and * 
they are. 
33. Tiüs, all accommodated to * 
end of ſpeech. | 
34. Inſtance in caſſuaries. 
35. 08 make the ſpecies 3 inſtance, 
£9 
36. Books mature wakes the ſimili- 


37. And. 
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SECT. 
37. And continues it in the races. of 


38. Each abſtract idea is an eſſence. 
9. Genera and ſpecies, in order to 
naming; inſtance, watch. 
40. Species of artificial things, leſs 
. _ "confuſed than natural. 
Artificial things of diſtinct ſpecies. 
42. Subſtancesalone haveproper names. 
43. Difficulcy to treat of words with 
wo 
4445+ Inſtance of mixed modes in Ki- 
neah and Niouph. 
46,47, Inſtances of ſubſtances in Zahab. 


oh 


48. Their ideas perfect, and therefore | 


: various. enn 
49. Therefore to eir ies, a 
"a 10 real eſſence is ſuppoſed. 
50. Which ſuppoſition is of no uſe. 
51. Concluſion. 
C HAP. VII 
| Of ie, | 
' SECT. | 
1. Particles connect parts, or whole 
- ſentences together. 
2. In them conſiſts the art of well 
_ _ - ſpeaking. 
35 4+ They ſhew what relation the mind 
. gives to its own thoughts. 
4 nſtance in But. 
This matter butlightly touched here. 
"CHAP. VIII 
Of abſtract. nd concrete terms. 
SECT, | 


1. Abſttact terms not predicable, one 
Hof another, and why, 
2. They ſhew thedifference of our ideas. 


CHAP. IX 
Of the im perfection of words, 


1. Words are uſed for recording and 
communicating our thoughts. 


By; Any words will ſerve for — 


ing. 
3. Communication by words, civil 
or philoſophical. 
4 The imperfection of words, is the 


doubt fulneſs of their Ganification. 


5. Cauſes of ne ee 
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6. The names of mixed modes doubt- 
ful: firſt, becauſe the ideas they 
ſtand for, are ſo complex. 

7. Secondly, becauſe they have no 
ſtandards. 

8. Propricty not a ſufficient remedy. 

9. The way of learning theſe names 
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antient authors. 
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ſignification. 
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known. 
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2, 3. Anſwer, not ſo, where ideas agree 
with things; 
4. As, firſt, all ſimple ideas do. 
5. Sccondly, all complex ideas, except 
of ſubſtances. | 


6. Hence the reality of mathematical 


knowledge. 
7. And of moral. 
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. Falſhood is the Joining of names, 
- otherwiſe than their idcas agree. 


10. General propoſitions to be treated 


of more at large. 
11. Moral and 121 22 truth... 


C HAP. vi 
Of univerſal propoſitions, their truth 
and certainty. 5 
SECT. 
1. Treating of eds + necefſury to 
knowledge. 
2. General truths, hardly to be under- 
ſtood, but in verbal itions. 
3: Eng N of truth, and 


e o n r N 


. 


4. No propoſition can be known to 
be true, where the eſſence of each 
ſpecies mentioned, is not known. 


This more particularly concerns 


' ſubſtances. | 
6. The truth of few duet propo- 


- fitions, concerning ſubſtances is to 


be known, 
. Becauſe co-exiſtence of ideas i in foe 
caſes is to be known. 

8, 9. Inſtance in gold. 


10. As far as any ſuch co-exiſtence can 


' be known, fo far univerſal propo- 
ſitions may be certain. But this 
will go but a little way, becauſe, 
11,12. The qualities, which make our 
complex ideas of ſubſtances, de- 
pend moſtly on external, remote, 
and unperceived cauſcs, 
I 3. Judgment may reach farther, but 
that is not knowledge. 
14. What is requiſite bo our know- 
ledge of ſubſtances, 
15. Whilſt our: ideas of ſubſtances 
contain not their real conſtitutione, 
we can make but few general, cer- 


tain propoſitions concerning them. 


16. Wherein lies the general certainty 
dl propoſitiom. 37 


CHAP. VII 
Of maxims. 


zo 


SECT, » 
1. They are ſelf-evident, 
2. Wherein that ſelf. evidence conſiſts. 
3. Self- evidence not Ae to re- 
"BR. axioms. 447 
. Firſt, as to identity and dlverfity, 
"a propoſitions are un ſelf- 
evident. 
5. Secondly, in 8 we have 
few ſelf· evident propoſitions: 
6. Thirdly, in other relations we may 
have. 
7. Fourthly, concerning real exif. 
tence, we have none. | | 
8. Theſe axioms do not much in- 
| fluence our other knowledge. 


9. Becauſe they are not the truths. 


the firſt known. 


10. Becauſe ori them the other parts of- 


our YI do not depend. 
| 11. What 


CONTENTS. 


SECT, WL PTR 
11. What uſe theſe general maxims 


have. | 
12, Maxims, if care be not taken in 
the uſe of words, may prove con- 
traditions, | Ky 
13. Inſtance in vacuum. 
14. They prove not the exiſtence of 
things without us, : 
15, Their application dangerous, a- 
bout complex idcas. 
16-18. Inſtance in man. f 
19. Little uſe of theſe maxims, in 
roofs, where we have clear and 
diſtinct ideas. 
20, Their uſe dangerous, where our 
ideas arc confuſed. 


CHAP, VIII 
. - Of trifling propoſitions. | 


SECT, | 
1. Some propoſitions bring no in- 
creaſe to our knowledge. 
2, 3. As, firſt, identical propoſitions. 
4. Secondly, when a part of any com- 
plex idea is predicated as the 
whole. 


5. As part of the definition of the 


terms defined. 
6. Inſtance, man and palfry. 
7. For this teaches but the 
tion of words. | 
8. But no real knowledge. 
9. General propoſitions, concerning 
ſubſtances, are often trifſing. 
10. And why. 80 
11. Thirdly, uſing words variouſly, is 
trifling with them. 1 
12. Marks of verbal propoſitions, Firſt, 
; predication in abſtract. 
13. Secondly, a part of the definition, 


pfredicated of any terms. 


„„ , 1K 
Of our knowledge of exiſtence. 


SECT. 1 8525 
1. General, certain propoſitions con- 
cern not exiſtence, _ 
2. A threefold knowledge of exiſ- 
tence. . 
3. Our knowledge of our own exiſ- 
ſtence, is intuitive. ; 


Ggnifica- 


SECT. 
1. 


Of the exiſtence of a God. 


- 


We are capable of knowing cer- 
tainly that there is a God. 


2. Man knows that he himſclf is. 


3+ 


4. 


6. 
7. 


* 
8. 


9. 


10. 


11,12. 


13. 
14. 


He knows alſo, that nothing can- 
not produce - a being, therefore 
ſomething eternal. 

T hat eternal being muſt be moſt 
powerful, 

And moſt knowing. 

And therefore God. 

Our idea of a moſt perfect being, 
not the ſole proof of a God. 
Something from eternity. 

Two forts of beings, cogitative 
and incogitative. 

Incogitative being cannot produce 
a cogitative. 
Therefore there has been an eter- 
nal wiſdom, . 
Whether material, or no. 

Not material, firſt, becauſe every 


particle of matter is not cogitative. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18,19. 


Of che knowledge of the exiſtence of 


SECT. 
1. 
2. 


. 


4. 


Secondly, one particle alone of 
matter cannot be cogitative. 
Thirdly, a ſyſtem of incogitative 
matter cannot be cogitative. 
Whether in motion or at reſt. 


Matter not co· eternal with an eter- _ 


nal mind. 
CHAP. XI 


* 


other things. 


Is to be had only by ſenſation. 
Inſtance, whiteneſs of this paper. 
This, though not ſo certain as de- 
monſtration, yet may be called 
knowledge, and proves the exiſ- 
tence of things without us. 
Firſt, becauſe we cannot ave them 
but by the inlets of the ſer {cs. 
Secondly, becauſe an dra from ac- 


tual lenſation, and another from 


memory, are very, diſtin& percep- 
tions. : I 
Thirdly, pleaſure or pain, which 


accompanics actual ſcniation, ac- 
companies not the returning of 


thole 


liii 
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SECT, 


7. 


8. 


10. 


0 ö 


thoſe ideas, . the external 
objects, 

Pan, our ſenſes aſſiſt one ano- 
thers.teſtimony of the exiſtence of 
outward things. 

This certainty is as great as our 


condition needs. 


But reaches no farther than actual 
ſenſation. 

Folly to expect demonſtration in 
every thing, 


11. Paſt exiſtence is known by memory. 
12. The exiſtence of ſpirics not know- 


13. 
14. 


able. 

Particularly propoſiti Itions. concern- 
ing exiſtence, are kno»adble. 

And general propoſitians concern- 
ing abſtract ideas, 


CHAP, XII 


of the i improvement of our knowledge. 


SECT, 
1. 


Knowledge is not from maxims. 
2. (The occaſion of that opinion.) 


1 But from the comparing: clear and 


pee 


Zo 
6. 


12. 


diſtinct ideas. 

Dangerous to build upon 8 
rious principles, 

This no certain way to truth. 

Bet to compare clear, complete 


ideas under ſteady names. 


I, 


The true method of advancing 
knowledge, is by conſidering our 
abſtract ideas. 


By which, morality, alſo, may be 


made clearer. 
But knowledge of bodi s is to te 
improved only by experience. 


This may procure us convenience, 


not ſeience. 

We are fitted for moral knowledge, 
and natural improvements. 

But mult beware of hypotheſes and 


wrong principles. 
13. The true uſe of hypotheſes, 
14. Clear and diftin& ideas, with ſet- 


tled names, and the finding of 


_ thoſe, which ſhew their agreement 
or diſagreement, are the ways to 


3 


enlarge our knowledge. 
Mach: maticks an inſtance of it. 


C HAP. XII 


Some other conſiderations concerning 


S ECT. 


1. Our knowledge partly . 


our knowledge. 


partly voluntary. 


2. The application voluntary ; but 


SECT, 


we know as things are, not as we 
ple aſe. 5 3 
aſtances in number, and | in natu- 
ral religion. | | 


CHAP. XIV 
Of judgment. 


1. Our knowledge being ſhort, we 


want ſomething elle. 


2. What uſe to: be made of this ewi- 


light eſtate. 


3. Judgment ſupplies the want of 


knowledge. 
4. Judgment is the preſuming things 


do be ſo, without . it. 


err. 
1. Probability is the appearance of 


CHAP. XV 
Of probability. 


agreement, upon fallibje proofs. 


2. It is to fopply the want of now. 


ledge. 


3. Being that, which makes us pre- 


ſume things to be true, before we 
know them to be ſo. 


4. The grounds of probability are 


two; conformity with our own 


experience, or the woo) of 


others experience. 
5. In this all the arguments, pro and 


con, ought to be examined, before 
we come to a judgment. 


6. They being . of: * 


SECT, 


1 


CHAP: XVI 150 


Of the degrees of aſſent, ; 


1. Our aflent ought to be regulated 


by the grounds * probability. 
2. Theſe 


SECT. 
2. 


ConTExENTS 


Theſe « cannot be always actually 
in view, and then we mult con- 


rent ourſelves with the remem- 


brance, that we once ſaw ground 
for ſuch a degree of aſſent. 
The ill conſequence of this, if our 


former judgment were not rightly 


made, 
The right uſe of 1 it, is mutual cha- 


- rity and fotbearance., 
5. Probability is cither of matter of 


fact, or ſpeculation. 


6. The concurrent experience of all 


6. 


7. 
: 8 
. 
* 


other men with ours produces aſ- 
ſurance approaching to knowledge. 
Unqueſtionable teſtimony and ex- 
perience for the moſt part produce 
confidence. 


Fair teſtimony, and the nature of 


the thing indifferent, produces alſo 
confident belief. 


Experience and teſtimonies claſh- 


ing, infinitely vary the degrees of 
probability. 


Traditional teſtimonies, the far- 


ther removed, the les their proof. 


. Yet hiſtory is of great uſe. 


In things, which ſenſe cannot diſ- 
cover, analogy is the great role of 
probability. 


One caſe, where contrary expe- 


rience leſſens not the teſtimony. 


The bare teſtimony of revelation | 


is the higheſt certainty, - 


CHAP. In 
Of reaſon. 


Various gnifications of the word 
. reaſon. 

. Wherein reaſoning conſiſts. 

Its four parts. 


Syllogiſm, not the great inſtru- 
ment of reaſon. 


Helps little in demonſtration, leſs 


in probability. 

Serves not to increaſe our know- 
ledge, but fence with it. 
Other hclps ſhould be fought. 


We reaſon about particulars. 


& 


SECT. 


SECT. 


9. Firſt, reaſon fails us for want of 
ideas. 
10. e becauſe of obſcure and 
perfect ideas. 
i. Thirdly, for want of intermediate 
ideas, 
12, Fourthly, becauſe of wrong prin- 
ciples, 
3. Fifthly, becauſe of doubtful terms. 
8 Our higheſt degree of knowledge 
is intuitive, without reafoning, 


15. The next is demonſtration by rea- 


ſoning. 

16. To ſupply the narrownefs of this, 
we have nothing but judgment 
upon probable reaſoning, 

17. Intuition, demonſtration, judg- 
ment. 

18. Conſequences of words, and con- 
ſequences of ideas. 


19. Four ſorts of arguments: firſt, ad 


vericundiam. 
20. Secondly, ad ignorantiam. 


21. Thirdly, ad hominem. 


22. Fourthly, ad judicium. 
23. Above, contrary, and according to 
reaſon. 


24. Reaſon and faith not oppoſite. ; 
CHAP. XVIII 


' provinces, 


1. Neceſſary to know their boundaries. 
2. Faith and reaſon, what, as contra- 
diſtinguiſhed. "> | 
3. No new ſimple idea can be con- 
veyed by traditional revelation. 
4. Traditional revelation may make 
us know propoſitions, kuowable 
alſo by reaſon, but not with the 
ſame certainty that reaſon doth. 
Revelation cannot be admitted, 
againſt the clear evidence of reaſon. 
Traditional revelation much leſs. 
Things above reaſon. 
Or not_ contrary to reaſon, if re- 
vealed, are matter of faith. 
9. Revelation in matters where reaſon 
cannot judge, or but probably, 
ought to be hearkentd to. 
- Er - 10; In 


r Þ 


Of faith and reaſon, and their diſtinet 


0 


Iv 


1 
1 


lvi | CQO KN TT RN I 8 
SECT. SECT. 
10. In matters, where reaſon can af- 2. Firſt, want of proofs. | , 
ford certain knowledge, that is to 3. Obj. what ſhal] become of thoſe 
be hearkened to. who want them, anſwered.” 
11. If the boundaries be not ſet be- 4. People hindered from enquiry. 
tween faith and reaſon, no enthu- 5. Secondly, want of ſxill to uſe them. 
ſiaſm, or extravagancy in religion, 6. Thirdly, want of will co uſe them. 
can be contradicted. | 7. Fourthly, wrong meaſures of N 
— * xX Eg - bability;z whereof, Me 
CHAP. XIX 8, 10. Firft, doubtful Propoſitions, taken 
Of enthuſiaſm. for principles. 0 : 
$xCT. 11. Secondly, received liypotheſes. 
1. Love of truth neceſſary. 12. Thirdly, predominant paſſions. 
2: A forwardneſs to dictate, from 13. The means of evading probabili- 
' whence. ties, 1ſt, ſuppoſed fallacy. | F 
3. Force of enthuſiaſm.” 14. 2dly, ſuppoſed arguments for the” 
4. Reaſon and revelation. N . _ + contrary, 
5. Riſeof enthuſiaſm. 15. What probable determine the 
6, 7. Enthuſiaſm, aſſent : 
3, 9. Enthuſiaſm, miſtaken" for ſeeing 16. Where it is in our pover to ſul- 
. anꝗd feeling. | end it, | 
10. Enthuſiaſm, how to be diſcovered. ourthly, bete . | 
- 11, Enthuſiaſm fails of evidence, that 15. Men not in * many errots, as is 
the propoſition is from Gd. imagined, 8 
12. Firmneſs of perſuaſion, no proof 
that any propoſition is from Gd. CHAP, OY þ 8 
13. Light in the mind, What. «by 7 ; 
14. Revelation muſt be judged of by Of the diviſion * the ſciences. 
" _ reaſon, - SECT, | 
15,16. Belief, no 3 proof of revelation. | 1. Three enn | 
C HAP. xx 2. Firſt, phylica, 
* 3. Noe: | practica. 
Of wrong alſent, or error. Third! | ' 
2 4. ly, ran. 
szer. 4 a4 F 5. This is = firſt diviſion of the 
5 1. Cauſes of error, 8 objects of knowledge. _ ; 
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HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


CHAPTER I. | 


INTRODUCTION. 


19 


beings, and gives him all the advantage and dominion, which he has 


8 IN CE it is the underſtanding, that ſets man above the reſt of ſenſible 4n egg 


art and pains to. ſet it at a diſtanee, .and make it its on object. But, , what- 
ever be the difficulties that lie in the way of this enquiry ; whatever it be, that 


keeps us ſo. much in the dark: to ourſelves ;: ſure I. am, that all the light we 
can let in upon our own minds, all the acquaintance we can make with our 
own underſtandings, will not only be very pleaſant, . but bring us great ad- 


vantage, in directing our thoughts in the ſearch of other thin 


8 2. TuIs, therefore, being my purpoſe, to enquire into the original, cer- Defign.-- 


tainty, and extent of human knowledge; together with the grounds and de- 
grees of belief, opinion and aſſent: I ſhall not at preſent meddle with the 


phyſical conſideration of the mind, or trouble myſelf to examine; wherein 
its eſſence conſiſts, or by what motions of our ſpirits, or alterations of our 
bodies, we come to have any ſenſation by our organs, or any ideas in our un- 
derſtandings and whether thoſe ideas do in their formation, any, or all of 
them, depend on matter, or no. Theſe are ſpeculations, which, however 
curious and entertaining, I ſhall decline, as lying out of my way, in the de>- 
fign I am no upon. It ſhall ſuffice to my preſent purpoſe, to conſider the 
diſcerning faculties of a man, as they are employed about the objects, Which 
they have to do with: And I ſhall- imagine, I have not wholly. miſemployed 
myſelf, in the thoughts I ſhall have on this occaſion, , if - in this hiſtorical; . 
plain method, I can give any account of the ways, whereby our underſtand- - 
ings come to attain thoſe notions of things we have, and can ſet down any 
meaſures of the certainty of our knowledge, or the grounds of thaſe pet ſua- 
9 8 8 be found amongſt men, ſo various, different, and wholly 


contradictory; 


into un- 
2 1 * derſtanding, 
cover them; it is certainly a ſubject, even for its nobleneſs, worth our pleaſant and 


labour. to enquite into. The underſtanding, like the eye, whilſt it makes us ** 
ſee, and perceive. all other things, takes no notice of itſelf; and it requires 


* 


2 INTRODUCTION. 
- "hs * I. contradiQory ; and yet aſſerted, ſomewhere or other, with ſuch aſſurance and 


wo — confidence, that he, that ſhall take a view of the opinions of mankind, ob- 
' ſerve their oppoſition, and at the e gur. the eee ben 
rewaitk are embraced th lation anch eagernets where with they 
bee Nee reaſon to ſuſpect, that either Wr : 

ſuch thing as truth at all; or that mankind hath no ſufficient means to attain | 

a certain knowledge of it. . RD 

þ Mezhod, z. Tri therefore; | | boon ks 
| nion and knowledge; and examine by what meaſures, in things, whereof we 
have no certain knowledge, we ought to regulate our aſſent, and moderate 


= Ire ' INTO, 2 JL ; JIIIOW 2 5d. 
Fs r, I ſhall enquire into the original of thoſe ideas, notions, or whatever 
elſe you pleaſe to call them, Which a man N and is conſcious to him- 
ſelf he has in his mind and the ways, whereby anderſlanding comes to 
be furniſhed with them. 7 Ds \ 
SECONDLY, I ſhall ebdeavour to ſſiect, what kndwledge the underſtanding 
' bath by thoſe ideas; and the certainty, evidence, and extent of it. 
THIRDLY, I ſhall make ſome enquiry inge th 


he nature and grounds of faith, 


dt ophion; whereby T mean that affent which: we give td any propofition. as 

tte, of whoſo truts yet we Rave no certain N al levee hall 

= | have (occaſion to mine the reaſons and degrees” of affen rt. 
by this enquiry into the nature of the-underftanding, Tran diſcover 


e gvee-propottionate; and where they fail us; I ſuppoſe it may be of uſe t6 pre- 
ann Fall wich the buch 4 


. 
Ly 


raiſe queſtions; and perplex ourſelves and others with 9 97 
to which our underſtandings are not fuited'; and of whic 
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cerns. to magnify the bountiful Author of our being, for that portion and degree 


* 


e eee > 


benſion of whatſoever is, it yet ſecures their great concernments, that they CAP. I. 
have light enough to lead them to the knowledge of their Maker, and the 
ſight of their own duties. Men may find matter ſufficient to buſy their 

heads, and employ their hands with variety, delight, and ſatisfaction; if they 

will not boldly quarrel with their own conſtitution, and throw away the 

bleflings their hands are filled with, becauſe they are not big enough to graſp 

every thing. We ſhall not have much reaſon to complain of the narrownels 

of our minds,” if we will but employ them about what may be of uſe to us; 

for of that they are very capable : and it will be an unpardonable, as well as 

childiſh peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue the advantages of our knowledge, 

and neglect to improve it, to the ends for which it was given us, becauſe there 

are ſome things that are ſet out of the reach of it. It will be no excuſe to 

an idle and untoward fervant, who would not attend his buſineſs by candle- 

light, to plead that he had not broad ſun-ſhine. The candle, that is ſet up 

in us, ſhines bright enough for all our purpoſes. The diſcoveries we can 

make with this, ought to ſatisfy us: and we ſhall then uſe our underſtand- 

ings right, when we entertain all objects in that way and proportion, that they 

are ſuſted to our faculties ; and upon thoſe grounds they are capable of being 

propoſed: to us; and not peremptorily, or intemperately require demonſtration, 

and demand certainty, where probability only is to be had, and which is ſuf- 

ficient to govern all our cancernments, If we wilt diſbelieve every thing, 

becauſe we cannot certainly know Rall things; we i ſhall do much-what as 

wiſely as he, who would not uſe his legs, but fit ſtill and periſh, becauſe he 

- $ 6. Wurx we know aur own ſtrength, we ſhall the better know what Knowledge 
to undertake with hopes of ſucceſs: and when we have well ſurveyed the OY —_— 
powers of our own. minds, and made ſome eftimate- what we may expect of ſcepticiſm 
from them, we ſhall not be inclined either to fit ſill, and not ſet our thoughts and idleneß. 
on work at all, in deſpair of knowing any thing; or, on the other fide, queſ- 

tion every thing and diſclaim” alt knowledge, becauſe fome things are not to 

be underſtood. It is of great uſe to the ſailor, to know the length of his line, 

though he cannot with it fathom all the depths of the ocean. It is well he 

knows that it is long enough to reach the bottom, at ſuch places as are ne- 

ceflary to direct his voyage, and caution him againſt running upon ſhoals that Tem 
may ruin him. Our buſineſs here is not to know all things, but thoſe which 

concern our conduct. If we can find out thoſe meaſures, whereby a rational 

creature, put in that ſtate which man is in this world, may, and ought to- 

govern his apinions and actions depending thereon, we need not to be trou- 

bled that ſome other things eſcape our kno K | 
8 7. Tas was that which gave the firſt riſe to this Eſſay - cancerning the Occation off 
underſtanding. For I thought that the: firſt ſtep towards fatisfying ſeveral en- Ff. 
quiries, the mind of man was very apt to run into, was, to take a ſurvey. of 

our on underſtandings, examine our own powers, and ſee to what things 

they were adapted: Till that was done, I ſuſpected we began at the wrong | 
end, and in vain ſought: for ſatisfaction, in a quiet and ſure poſſeſſion of truths 22 
that moſt — "Hog our thoughts into the: vaſt _ of 

3 2 | INg 3. 
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Book J. being; as if all that boundleſs extent were the natural and undoubted poſ- 


— ſeſſion of our underſtanding, . wherein there was nothing exempt from its 
| deciſions, or that eſcaped its oomprehenſion. Thus men, extending their en - 
quiries beyond their capacities, and letting their thoughts wander into thoſe 

i ths where they can find no ſure. footing ; it is no wonder that they raiſe 
3 and multiply diſputes, which never coming to any clear reſolution, 

are proper only to continue and increaſe their doubts, and to confirm them 

at, laſt in perfect ſcepticiſm. Whereas, were the capacities of our under- 
ſtandings well conſidered, the extent of our knowledge once diſcovered, and 

the horizon found, which ſets the bounds between the enlightened and dark 

parts of vert between what is, and what is not comprehenſible. by us ;- 

men woul ps with leſs ſeruple, acquieſce in the avowed. ignorance of 

the one, 3 employ their thoughts and ee n more ee and 


ſatis faction in the other. 
What idea $ 8. Tuus much I thought neceſſary to yon cotcerving the occaſion of this 
bands for. enquiry into human underſtanding. | But before I proceed; on to what I have 
thought on this ſubject, I muſt here in the entrance beg 5 pardon of my reader 
for he frequent uſe of the word © Idea,” which he will find in the follow- 
ing treatiſe, It being that term, which, I think, ſerves - beſt: to ſtand for 


whatſoever is the object of the underſtanding, When a man thinks; I have 


uſed it to expreſs whatever is meant by Phantaſm, Notion, Species, or what- 
ever it is which the mind can be ae e nt in thinking and 1 one 
not avoid frequently uſing it. it 
I PRESUME it will be eaffly 8 me, chat then are ſuch 105555 in men's 
minds; every one is conſcious of them in himſelf, and men's words. wad AC» 
tions will ſatisfy him, that they are in others. : 
on kuſt n 2 ſhall my how 1 ene into the mind? 
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he M 91. 1. TY is an eſtabliſhed opinion eg dunn men, that ne are in the 
we come by $: underſtanding \ . innate principles; ſome primary notions, be, 


1 be kalte evvotns, characters, as it were ſtamped upon the mind of man, which the foul 


ent to prove receives in its very firſt being, and brings into the world with it. It would 


s nat innate. be ſufficient to convince unprejudiced readers of the falſeneſs of this ſuppo- 


ſition, if I ſhould only ſhew (as I hope I ſhall in the following parts of this 
diſcourſe) how men, barely by the uſe of their natural faculties, may attain 

to all the knowledge they have, without the help of any innate impreſſions 5 
a may arrive at certainty, without any ſuch original notions, or princi- 
ples. For I imagine any one will eaſily grant, that it would be impertinent 
to ſuppoſe, the ideas of colours innate in a creature, to whom God hath 
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No innate principles in the mind. N 
And no leſs unreaſonable would it be, to attribute ſeveral truths to the CuAr. II. 
imprefſions/ of nature and innate characters, when we may obſerve in our 
ſelves faculties, fit to attain as eaſy and certain knowledge of them, as if they 
were originally imprinted on the mind. | 
Bor becauſe a man is not permitted without cenſure, to follow his own 
thoughts in the ſearch of truth, when they lead him ever ſo little out of the 
common road; I ſhall ſet down the reaſons, that made me doubt of the truth 
of that opinion, as an excuſe for my miſtake, if I be in one: which I leave 
to be conſidered by thoſe, who, with me, diſpoſe themſelyes to embrace 
truth, wherever they find it. | Do 6 | 
82. Turk is nothing more commonly taken for granted, than that there Genera ac. 
are certain principles both ſpeculative and practical (for they ſpeak of both) ſent, the 
univerſally-agreed upon by all mankind ; which therefore, they argue, muſt heat. 
needs be conſtant impreſſions, which the ſouls of men receive in their firſt 
beings, and which they bring into the world with them, as neceſſarily and 
really as they do any of their inherent faculties, ©” = | | 
8 3. Turs argument, drawn from univerſal conſent, has this misfortune Univerſal 
in it, that if it were true in matter of fact, that there were certain truths, ©2*{nt 
wherein all mankind agreed, it would not prove them innate, if there can be thing nance. 
any other way ſhewin, how men may come to that univerſal agreement, in 
the things they do conſent in; which I preſume may be done. 
8 4. Bur, which is worſe, this argument of univerſal conſent, which is « what is, 
made uſe of to prove innate principles, ſeems to me a demonſtration that i-; and it 
there are none ſuch; becauſe-there-are none, to which all mankind give an ff fene a} 
univerſal aſſent. I ſhall begin with the ſpeculative, and inſtance: in thoſe thing to be, 
magnified principles of demonſtration : ** whatſoever is, is; and it is ee 8 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; which, of all others, I rerfully, ” 8 
think, have the moſt allowed title to innate. Theſe have ſo ſettled a repu- ſented to. 
tation of  maxims univerſally received, that it will, no doubt, be thought 
ſtrange, if any one ſhould ſeem to queſtion it. But yet I take liberty to 
fay, that theſe propoſitions are ſo far from having an (univerſal aſſent, that 
2 are a gteat part of mankind to whom they are not ſo much as 
5. Fon, firſt, it is evident, that all children and idiots have not the leaſt Not on the 8. 
apprehenſion or thought of them; and the want of that is enough to de- mind nat | 
ſtroy that univerſal aſſent, which muſt needs be the neceſſary concomitant 3 
of all innate truths: it ſeeming to me near a contradiction, to ſay, that not known to 
there are truths imprinted on the ſoul, which it perceives or underſtands eg. : 
not; imprinting, if it ſignify any thing, being nothing elſe but the making er 
certain truths to be perceived. For to imprint any thing on the, mind, with- 
out the mind's perceiving it, ſeems to me hardly intelligible. If therefore 
children and idiots have ſouls, have minds, with thoſe impreſſions upon them, 
they muſt unavoidably perceive them, and neceſſarily know and aſſent to theſe 
truths; which ſince they do not, it is evident that there are no ſuch impreſ- | 
+ Kons.. For if they are not notions naturally imprinted, how can they be in- 
nate ? and if they are notions imprinted, how can they be unknown? To 


lay 
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8 No innate principles in the mind. 


e mind is ignorant of it, and never yet took notice of it, is to make this im- 


preſſion nothing. No propoſition; can be ſaid to be in the mind, which it 


never yet knew, which it was never yet conſcious of. For if any one may; 
then, by the ſame reaſon, all propoſitions that are true, and the mind is ca- 
pable of ever aſſeniing to, may be ſaid to he in the mind, and to be im- 
printed: Gnce, if any one can be faid to be in the mind, whieh it never yet 
knew, it muſt be only, becauſe it is capable of knowing it; and ſo the mind 
is, of all truths it ever ſhall know. Nay, thus truths may be imprinted on 
the mind, which it never did, nor ever ſhall know : for a man may live long, 


and die at laſt, in ignorahce of many truths, which bis mind was capable of 


knowing, and that with certainty. 80 that, if the capacity of knowing be 
the natural. impreſſion contended: for, all the truths a man ever comes to 
know, _ by this aecount,. — one of them innate; m_ this great 
point will amount to no more, but only to.a very improper w. ſpeaking; 
an by whilſt it pretends to aflext the contrary, Gs vathing Gene from 
thoſe, Who deny innate principles, For no body, I think, ever denied, that 
the mind was capable of knowing ſeveral: triiths. The capacity, they 


ſay, is innate, the knowledge acquired. But then, to what end ſuch conteſt 


for certain, innate maxima d If truths can be imprinted on the underſtanding, 
without being perceived; I can ſee no difference there can be between any 


| truths, the mind is capable of Knowing, in reſpect of their original: they 


muſt all be innate, or all adventitiaus: in vain ſhalh a man go about to diſ- 
4 tinguiſh them. He, thetetore, that talks. of: innate notions in the underſtand- 
| ing, cannot (if he intend thereby any diſtin ſort of truths) mean fuch 
truths to be in the underſtanding, as it never perceived, and is yet wholly 
ignorant of. For if theſe words (to be in the underſtanding)” have any pro- 

priety, they ſignify to be underſtood. So that, to be in the underſtanding, 

and not to be underſtood; to be in the mind, and never to be perceived, is 


. 


all one as to fay, any thing is, and is not, in the mind, or 


If therefore, theſe two: propaſitions, whatſoeveriis, is; and it is im- 


poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, are by nature imprinted,. 

. children cannot be ignorant of them; infants, and all that have ſouls, muſt 
neceſſatily have them in their underſtandings, know the truth: of them, and 
aſſent to it. — ie 4 bh 7-44 6 (:$ 1 3 ? ; > CG %* 4 "7 2 {6 
8586. To avoid this, it is uſually anſwered; that ali men know and aſſent 
to them, when they come to the uſe of reaſon z and this is enough to prove 


them innate.  T-anſwer, 


That men $ 7. DounTFUL expreſſions, that have n any Ggnification, go for dos 
| Enow them, realdhs, to thoſe, who being prepoſſeſſed, take not the f b 


when they pains to examine, even 


ome $6 the what they themſelves fay. For to apply this anſwer, with any tolerable ſenſe, 
ule of reaſon, to our preſent purpoſe, it muſt ſignify one of theſe two things; either, that, 


9 ſoon as men come to the uſe of reaſon, theſe ſuppoſed native inſeriptions 


come to be known, and obſerved by them: or elſe, that the uſe and exerciſe 
of men's reaſon aſſiſts them in the diſcovery of theſe principles, and cer- 
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tainly makes them known to them. 
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8. Ir they mein than, by, the uſe of reaſon, men indy diſcover theſe Chas. II. 


principles ; and that this is ſufficient to prove them innate ; their way of ar- 


come to u certain knowledge of, and aſſent to them: and, by this means, 
there will be no difference between the maxims of the matliematicians, and 
theorems they deduee from them. All muſt be equally allowed innate; they 
being all diſcoveries'made by the uſe of reaſon, and truths, that a rational 
creature may certainly come to know, if he apply his thoughts rightly that 


way. | 1 PR % "UT, 
| I's. Bor how can theſe men think the uſe of reaſon neceſſary to diſco- It is fatfe, 


ver principles; that are ſuppoſed innate, when reaſon (if we may believe them) 


poſitions, that ate already known? That certainly can never be thought 
innate; which we have need of reaſon to diſcover ; unleſs, as J have faid, 
we will have all the certain truths, that reaſon ever teaches us, to be innate, 
We may ay well think the uſe of reaſon neceſſary to make our eyes diſcover 
viſible objects, as that there ſhould be need of reaſon, or the exerciſe there- 
of; to muke the whderſtanding ſee what is originally engraven on it, and can- 


not be in the underſtanding before it be perceived by it. So that ro make rea- 


ſon diſcover | thoſe truths, thus imprinted, is to fay, that the uſe of reaſon 
- diſcovers to a man what he knew before; and if men have thoſe innate im- 
preſſed truths, originally, and before the uſe of reaſon, and yet are always 
- 1gtiorant of them, till they come to the uſe of reaſoh, it is in effect to ſay, that 
mem know, and know them nor, at the ſame time. 
10. Ir will here perhaps be ſaid, that mathematical demonſtrations, and 
other truths that are not innate, are not aſſented to, as ſoon as propoſed, 
wherein they are diſtinguiſned from theſe maxims, and other innate truths. 
I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of aſſent, upon the firſt propoſing, more patti- 
cularly by and by. 1 ſhall here only, and that very readily, allow that theſe 
maxims, and mathematical demonſtrations are in this different; that the one 
have need of reaſon, uſing of proofs, to make them out, and to gain our aſ- 


ſent ; but the other, as ſoon as underſtood, are, without any the leaſt reaſon- 


ing, embraced and aſſented to. But 1 withal beg leave to obſerve, that it 


| lays open the weakneſs of this ſubterfuge, which requires the uſe of reaſon, 


for the diſcovery of theſe general truths: fince it muſt be confeſſed, that, in 
their diſcovery, there is no uſe made of reaſoning at all. And I think'thoſe, 
who give this anſwer, will not be forward to affirm, that the knowledge of 
this maxim, that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be,” 
is a deduction of our reaſon. For this would be to deſtroy that bounty of 
nature, they ſeem ſo fond of, whilſt they make the knowledge of thoſe 
principles to depend on the labour of our thoughts. For all reaſoning is 


ſearch,” and caſting about, and requires pains and application. And how can 


it, with any tolerable ſenſe, be ſuppoſed, that what was imprinted by nature, 
P | | „ 7 * 


will ſtund tus, (Vz.) chat whatever traths reaſon can certainly diſcover If 1999” © 


| | red 
as, and malze us firmly aſſent to, thoſe are all naturally imprinted om tem, that 
the mind: ſince that univerſal aſſent, Which is made the mark of them; would nor 


prove them 


amounts ts: no mort but this; that, by the uſe of reaſon, we are capable to janate. 


' diſcovers - 


is nothing elſe, but the faculty of deducing unknown truths from principles, or chem. 
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Noc innate principles in the mind. 
an the foundation and guide of our reaſon, ſhould need the uſe-of reaſon ts 


= 
l 


diſeqver tj; N HT bot 40 
8.1. Txosz, who will take the pains, to reflect, with a little attention; 


on the operations of the underſtanding, will find, that this ready aſſent of 
the mind to ſome truths, depends not, either on native inſcription, or the 
uſe of reaſon; but on a faculty of the mind quite diſtin from both of them, 

as we ſhall ſee hereafter. Reaſon, therefore, having nothing to do in pro- 


curing our aſſent to theſe maxims, if by ſaying, that men know and aflent 
to them, when they come to the uſe of reaſon, be meant, chat the uſe of 
reaſon afliſts us in the knowledge of theſe maxims, it is utterly falſe ; and 
were it true, would prove them not to be innate... by S211; 
$12. Ir by knowing and aſſenting to them, when we 


\ 


ome to the uſe ß 


to the uſe of reaſon, be meant, that this is the time, when they come to be taken notice 


reaſon, not 
the time we 
come to 


know theſe 


of by the mind; and that, as ſoon as children come to the uſe of reaſon, they 
lous. Firſt, it is falſe; Becauſe it is evident, theſe maxims are not in the 


mm mind, ſo early as che uſe of reaſon; and therefore the coming to the uſe bf 
 __ reaſon, is falſely aſſigned, as the time of their diſcovery. Hew many in- 
ſtances of the uſe of reaſon, may we obſerve. in children, a long time be- 

fore they have any knowledge of this maxim, that it is impoſſible for the- 

ſame thing to be, and not to be?” And a great part of illiterate people, and - 

ſavages, paſs many years, even of their rational age, without ever thinking on: 

this, and the like 2 I grant, men come not to the know 

ledge of theſe general and more abſtract truths, which are thought innate, 


till come to the uſe of reaſon z and I add, nor then neither. Which» 
is ſo; till after they come to the uſe of reaſon, thoſe general ab- 


ſtract ideas are not framed in the mind, about which thoſe general maxims. 


made, and verities introduced, and brought into the mind, by the ſume way, 


are, which are miſtaken for innate principles; but are, indeed, diſcoveries 


and diſcovered by the ſame ſteps, as ſeveral other propoſitions, which no- 


body was ever ſo extravagant as to ſuppoſe. innate, This 1 hope to make 


plain in the ſequel of this diſcourſe. I allow therefore: a neceſſity, that men. 
ſhould come to the uſe of reaſon, before they get the knowledge of thoſe. gene- 


ral truths; but deny that men's coming to the uſe of reaſon is the time of 


their diſcovery. 


By this, they 
ate not diſtin- 
gauithed from 


Other knnw- 


- F. 23. In the mean time it is obſervable, that this ſaying, that men know. 
and afſent to theſe maxims, when they come to the uſe. of reaſon, amounts, 
in reality of fact, to no more but this, that they are never known, nor taken 


able iruihs. notice of, before the uſe, of reaſon,; but may, poſſibly, be aſſented to, ſoime 
time after, during a man's life; but when, is uncertain : and ſo may all other 
knowable truths, as well as theſe, whieh therefore have no advantage, nor 
diſtinction from others, by this note of being known, when we come to the 

uſe of reaſon; nor are thereby proved to be innate, but quite the contrary. 

9 14. Bur, ſecondly, were it true, that the pregiſe time of theit being 


If coming to | : 
the ue of known, and aſſented to, were, when men come to the uſe of reaſon ; neitheg 


reaſon were would that prove them innate. This way of arguing is ſo. frivolous, ; as the 
; a ; | 2 EY 2 * . 1 7 a ſup- 
f \ 4 - 
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come alſo to know and aſſent to theſe maxims ; this alſo is falſe and frivo-: 
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Fuppoſition of itſelf is falſe. For, by what kind of logick will it appear, that CuA r. II. 
any notion is originally by nature imprinted in the mind, in its firſt confti Go 
tution, becauſe it comes firſt to be obſerved, and affented to, when a faculty 1 hall 
of the mind, which has quite a diſtinct province, begins to exert itſelf ? And ry, it would 
therefore, the coming to the uſe of ſpeech, if it were ſuppoſed the time that 119! prove 
theſe maxims are firſt aſſented to (which it may be with as much truth, as the : 
time when men come to the-uſe of reaſon) would be as good a proof that 
they were innate, as to ſay, they are innate; becauſe men affent to them, when 
they come to the uſe of reaſon. I agree then, with theſe men of innate prin- 

ciples, that there is no knowledge of theſe general and ſelf-evident maxims in 
the mind, till it comes to the exerciſe of reaſon: but I deny that the coming to 
the uſe of reaſon is the preciſe time, when they are firit taken notice of; and 
if that were the preciſe time, I deny that it would prove them innate. All 
that can with any truth be meant by this propoſition, ' that men aſſent to them, 
when they come to the uſe of reaſon, is no more but this, that the making of 
general abſtract ideas, and the underſtanding of general names, being a con- 
comitant of the rational faculty, and growing up with it, children commonly 
get not thoſe general ideas, nor learn the names that ſtand for them, till hav- 
ing for a good while exerciſed their reaſon about familiar and more particular 
ideas, they are, by their ordinary diſcourſe and actions with others, acknow- 
ledged to be capable of rational converſation. If aſſenting to theſe maxims, 
when men come to the ule of reaſon, can be true, in any other ſenſe, I deſire 
it may be ſhewn ; or at leaſt, how in this, or any other ſenſe, it proves them 
innate. _ SRI | | | 8 | 
8 15. Tux ſenſes at firſt let in particular ideas, and furniſh the yet empty The ſteps, 
cabinet: and the mind by degrees growing familiar with ſome of them, they b which the 
are lodged in the memory, and names got to them. Afﬀterwards the mind, 3 
proceeding farther, abſtracts them, and by degrees learns the uſe of general 
names. In this manner the mind comes to be furniſhed with ideas and lan- 
guage, the materials about which to exerciſe its difcurfive faculty: and the 
uſe of reaſon becomes daily more vifible, as theſe materials, that give it em- 
ployment, increaſe. But though the having of general ideas, and the uſe of 
general words and reaſon, uſually grow together; yet, I ſee not, how this any 
- way proves them innate. The knowledge of ſome truths, I confeſs, is very 
early in the mind; but in a way that ſhews them not to be innate. For, if we 
will obſerve, we ſhall find it ſtill to be about ideas, not innate, but acquired: 
it being about thoſe firſt, which are imprinted by external things, with which 
infants have earlieſt to do, which make the moſt frequent impreſſions on their 
' ſenſes. In ideas thus got, the mind diſcovers, that ſome” agree, and others 
differ, probably as ſoon as it has any uſe of memory; as ſoon av it is able to 
retain and perceive diſtinct ideas. But whether it be then, or no, this is eer- 
tain it does fo, long before it has the uſe of words, or comes to that which we 
commonly call, the uſe of reaſon.” For a child knows as certainly, before 
it can ſpeak, the difference between the ideas of ſweet and bitter, (i. e. that 
ſweet is not bitter) as it knows afterwards (when it comes to ſpeak) that worm- 
wood and ſugarplums are not the ſame thing. ee a: 405 
Ha ho $40." 
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Boox I. 8 16. A cn knows not that three and four are equal to ſeven, till he comes 
Wn od oth able to count ſeven, and has got the name and idea of equality: and 
then, upon explaining thoſe words, he preſently aſſents to, or rather perceives 
the truth of that propoſition. But neither does he then readily aſſent, becauſe 
it is an innate truth, nor was his aſſent wanting till then, becauſe he wanted 
the uſe of reaſon; but the truth of it appears to him, as ſoon as he has ſettled 
in his mind the clear and diſtinct ideas, that theſe names ſtand for: and then 
he knows the truth of that propoſition, upon the ſame grounds, and by the 
fame means, that he knew before, that a rod and cherry were not the ſame 
thing; and upon the fame grounds alſo, that he may come to know afterwards, 
« that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; as ſhall be more 
fully ſhewn hereafter. So that the later it is before any one comes to have thoſe 
general ideas, about which thoſe maxims are; or to know the ſignification of 
thoſe general terms that ſtand; for them; or to put together in his mind the 
ideas they ſtand for: the later alſo will it be before he comes to aſſent to 
thoſe maxims, whoſe terms, with the ideas they ſtand for, being no more 
innate than thoſe of a cat or a weeſel, he muſt ſtay till time and obſervation 
have acquainted him with them; and then he will be in a capacity to know 
the truth of theſe maxims upon the firſt occaſion, that ſhall make him put 
together thoſe ideas in his mind, and obſerve whether they agree or diſagree, 
according as is expreſſed in thoſe propoſitions. And therefore it is, that a 
man knows that eighteen and nineteen are equal to thirty-ſeven, by the lame 
ſelf- evidence that he knows one and two to be equal to three: yet a child 
knows not this ſo ſoon as the other, not for want of the uſe of reaſon, but 
becauſe the ideas the words . ere nineteen, and thirty-ſeven ſtand for, 
are not ſo ſoon got, as thoſe Which are ſignified by one, two, and three. 
Aſſenting s 8 17. Tuls evaſion therefore of general aſſent, when men come to the 
n uſe of reaſon, failing as it does, and leaving no difference between thoſe ſup- 
underſtood. poſed innate and other truths, that are aſterwards acquired and learnt; men 
proves them have endeavoured to ſecure an univerſal aſſent to thoſe they call maxims, by 
 Ffaying, they are generally aſſented to as ſoon as propoſed, and the terms, they 
are propoſed in, underſtood : ſeeing all men, even children, as ſoon as they 
Hear and underſtand the terms, aſſent to theſe propoſitions, they think it is 
ſufficient to prove them innate. For fince men never fail, after they have once 
underſtood the words, to acknowledge them for undoubted truths, they would 
| infer, that certainly theſe propoſitions were firſt lodged in the underſtanding ; 
Ir och an af which, without any teaching, the mind, at the very firſt propoſal, immedi- 
ſent be a mark ately cloſes with, and aſſents to, and after that never doubts again. LA 
of innate, 8 18, In anſwer to this, I demand < whether ready aſſent, given to a pro- 
e ap af poſition upon ficſt hearing, and underſtanding the terms, be a certain mark 
are equal to « of an innate principle ? If it be not, ſuch a general aſſent is in vain urged, as 
e a proof of them: if it be ſaid, that it is a mark of innate, they muſt then al- 
not bitter- low all ſuch propoſitions to be innate, which are generally aſſented to, as ſoon 
mo and a as heard; whereby they will find themſelves plenufully ſtored with innate prin- 
ouſapd the . f | ; * 
like, muſt be Ciples. For, upon the ſame ground, (viz.) of aſſent at firſt hearing and un- 
innate, derſtanding the terms, that men would have thoſe maxinis pals for innate, 
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they muſt alſo admit ſeveral propoſitions about numbers, to be innate : and CH Ar. II. 
thus, that one and two are equal to three; that two and two are equal to four; www 
and a multitude of other the like propoſitions in numbers, that every body 

aſſents to at firſt hearing, and underſtanding the terms, muſt have a place 
amongſt theſe innate axioms. Nor is this the prerogative of numbers alone, 

and propoſitions made about ſeveral of them; but even natural philoſophy, and 

all the other ſciences afford propoſitions, which are ſure to meet with aſſent as 

ſoon as they are underſtood. That two bodies cannot be in the ſame place, is a 

truth that no body any more ſticks at, than at this maxim, that it is impoſſible 

for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; that white is not black; that a ſquare 

is not a circle ; that yellowneſs is not ſweetneſs : theſe, and a million of other 

ſuch propoſitions, as many at leaſt as we have diſtin ideas, every man in 

his wits, at firſt hearing, and knowing what the names ſtand for, muſt neceſſa- 

rily aſſent to. If theſe men will be true to their own rule, and have aſſent at 

firſt hearing and underſtanding the terms, to be a mark of innate, they muſt 

allow not only as many innate propofitions as men have diſtin& ideas ; but 

as many as men can make propofitions, wherein different ideas are denied one 

of another, Since every propofition wherein one different idea is denied of 
another, will as certainly find affent at firſt hearing and underſtanding. the 


terms, as this general one, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not 


to be ;” or that which is the foundation of it, and is the eaſier underſtood of 
the two, the ſame is not different :” by which account they will have legions 


of innate propoſitions of this one ſort, without mentioning any other. But 


fince no propoſition can be innate, unleſs the ideas about which it is, be innate ; 
this will be to ſuppoſe all our ideas of colours, founds, taſtes, figure, &c. innate ; 


'than which there cannot be any thing more oppoſite to reaſon and experience. 
Univerſal and ready aſſent, upon hearing and underſtanding the terms, is 


(I grant) a mark of ſelf-evidence ; but ſelf-evidence depending not on innate 
impreſſions, but on ſomething elſe (as we ſhall ſhew hereafter) belongs to ſeveral 
propoſitions, which no body was yet ſo extravagant as to pretend to be innate. 

19. Nox let it be faid, that thoſe more particular ſelf-evident propo- Such lef: ge-. 
fitions which are aſſented to at firſt hearing, as, that one and two are equal to . on 
three; that green is not red, &c. are received as the conſequences of thoſe more before theſe 
univerſal propoſitions, which are looked on as innate principles: ſince any one uind 
who will but take the pains to obſerve what paſſes in the underſtanding, will : 
certainly find, that theſe and the like leſs general propofitions, are certainly 


| known and firmly aſſented to, by thoſe who are utterly ignorant of thoſe 


more general maxims ; and fo, being earlier in the mind than thoſe (as they 


are called) firſt principles, cannot owe to them the aſſent, wherewith they are 


received at firſt hearing. | 


58 206, Ie it be ſaid that © theſe propoſitions, viz. two and two are equal to One and one 


- ; 4» - * | 
* four; red is not blue, &c. are not general maxims, nor of any great ule : 22 "ing 


Tanſwer, that makes nothing to the argument of univerſal aſſent, upon hearing neral ner 
and underſtanding. For if that be the certain mark of innate, whatever pro- aſeſul, an- 


poſition can be found, that receives general aſſent as ſoon as heard and under- . 


_ ſtood, that maſt be admitted for an inmate propoſition, as well as this maxim, 


that 
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Book I. that © it is impoſſible. for the: ſame thing to be, and not to be; they being. 
upon this ground equal. And as to the difference of being more general, 
that makes this maxim more remote from being innate 3 thoſe general and ab- 
ſtract ideas being more ſtrangers to our firſt apprehenſions, than thoſe of more 
particular ſelf-evident propolitions 3 and therefore it is longer before they are 
admitted and aſſented to by the growing underſtanding, And as to the uſe- 
fulneſs of theſe magnified maxims, that perhaps will not be found fo great as 
is generally conceived, when it comes to its due place tobe more fully conſidered. 
Theſe max- 21. Bur we have not yet done with. aſſenting to propoſitions at firſt 
. hearing and underſtanding their terms; it is fit we firſt take notice, that this, 
mes till pro- inſtead of being a mark that they are innate, is a proof of the conttary: ſince. 
IS NO it ſuppoſes, that ſeveral who. underſtand and know other things, are ignorant. 
nate. of theſe principles till they ate propoſed to them; and that one may be unac- 
quainted with theſe truths till he hears. them from others. For if they 
were innate, what need they be propoſed in order to gaining aſſent; when. 
by being in the underſtanding, by a natural and original impreſſion (if there 
were any ſuch) they could not but be known before ? Or doth the propoſing 
them, print them clearer in the mind than nature did? If fo, then the conſe- 
quence will be, that a man knows them better after he has been thus taught. 
them, than he did before, Whence it will follow, that theſe principles may. 
be made more evident to us by others teaching, than nature has made them 
by impreſſion: which will ill agree with the opinion of innate principles, 
and give but little authority to them; but on the contrary, makes them 
unfit to be the foundations of all our other knowledge, as they are pre- 
tended to be. This cannot be denied, that men grow firſt acquainted with 
many of theſe ſelf-evident truths, upon their being propoſed: but it is clear, 
that whoſoever does ſo, finds in himſelf, that he then begins to know a pro- 
poſition, which he knew not before, and which from thenceforth he never 
queſtions 3 not becauſe it was innate, but becauſe the conſideration of the 
nature of the things contained in thoſe worde, would not ſuffer him to think 
otherwiſe ; how, or whenſoever he is brought to reflect on them. And if 
whatever is aſſented to at firſt hearing and underſtanding the terms, muſt 
paſs for an innate principle; every well grounded obſervation, drawn from par- 
* ticulars into a general rule, muſt be innate. When yet it is certain, that not 
all, but only ſagacious heads light at firſt on theſe obſervations, and reduce 
| them into general propoſitions ; not innate, but collected from a preceding 
, acquaintance and reflection on particular inſtances. Theſe, when obſerving 


men have made them, unobſerving men, when they are propoſed to them, 
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cannot refuſe their aſſent to. DENY ES | 
Tmplicitly $ 22. IF it be faid, © the underſtanding hath an implicit knowledge of 
— e theſe principles, but not an explicit, before this firſt hearing,” (as theß 
nog. fignifies muſt, who will ſay, © that they are in the underſtanding — — they are 
n known”) ,it will be hard to conceive what is meant by a principle imprinted 
unterftanding On the underſtanding implicitly ; unleſs it be this, that the mind. is capable 
them, or elle of underſtanding and aſſenting firmly. to ſuch propoſitions. And thus all 


1 it * * . ” * 
des mathematical demonſtrations, as well as firſt principles, muſt be received 
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88 native impreſſions on the mind; which I fear they will ſcarce allow Cnap. II. 
them to be, who find it harder to demonſtrate a propoſition, than aſſent to 
it when demonſtrated. And few mathematicians will be forward to believe, 
that all the diagrams they have drawn, were but copies of thoſe innate cha- 


racters, which nature had engraven upon their minds. 


8 23. THERE is, I fear, this farther weakneſs in the foregoing argument, The argu- 
which would perſuade us, that therefore thoſe maxims are to be thought in- ſentivg qt 
nate, which men admit at firſt hearing, becauſe they aſſent to propoſitions firſt hearing, 
which they are not taught, nor do receive from the force of any argument pf sog. 
or demonſtration, but a bare explication or underſtanding of the terms. Under tion od 
which there ſeems to me to lie this fallacy, that men are ſuppoſed not to be Ae ge 
taught, nor to learn any thing de novo; when in truth they are taugbt.. 
and do learn ſomething, they were ignorant of before, For firſt it is evi- 


dent, that they have learned the terms and their ſignification; neither of 


of which was born with then). But this is not all the acquired knowledge 


in the caſe; the ideas themſelves, about which the propoſition is, are not 
born with them, no more than their names, but got afterwards. So that in 
all propoſitions that are aſſented to, at firſt hearing, the terms of the propo- 
ſition, their ſtanding for ſuch ideas, and the ideas themſelves that they ſtand 


for, being neither of them innate; I would fain know what there is re- 


maining in ſuch propoſitions that is innate. For I would gladly have any 
one name that propoſition, whoſe terms, or ideas, were either of them in- 
nate. We, by degrees, get ideas and names, and learn their appropriated 
connexion one with another; and then to propoſitions made in fuch terms, 
whoſe ſignification we have learnt, and wherein the agreement or diſagree 
ment we can perceive in our ideas, when put together, is exprefled, we at 


firſt hearing aſſent: though to other propofitions, in themſelves as certain and 


evident, but which are concerning ideas, not ſo ſoon or ſo eaſily got, we are 
at the ſame time no way capable of affenting. - For though a child quickly 
aſſents to this propoſition, © that an apple is not fire,” when by familiar ac- 
quaintance, he has got the ideas of thoſe two different things diſtinctly im- 
printed on his mind, and has learnt that the names apple and fire ſtand for 


them; yet it will be ſome years after, perhaps, before the ſame child will aſſent 


to this propoſition, that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing te be, and not 
to be. Becauſe that though, perhaps, the words are as eaſy to be learnt; 
yet the ſignification of them being more large, comprehenſive, and abſtract, 
than of the names annexed to thoſe ſenſible things the child hath to do with; 
it is longer before he learns their preciſe meaning, and it requires more time 
plainly to form in his mind thoſe general ideas they ſtand for. Till that be 
done, you will in vain endeavour: to make any child aſſent to a propoſition 
made up of ſuch general terms; but as ſoon as ever he has got thoſe ideas, 
and learned their names, he forwardly cloſes with the one as well as the 
other of the forementioned propoſitions: and with both for the ſame rea- 
ſon, (viz.) becauſe he finds the ideas he has in his mind to agree or diſ- 
agree, according as the words ſtanding for them, are affirmed, or denied . 
one of another in the propoſition. But if propoſitions be brought to him in 
. pF: 7 : words, 


Boon I. words, which ſtand for ideas he has not yet in his mind]; to ſuch propoſi- 
ons, however evidently true or falſe in themſelves, he affords neither aſſent 


Not innate, 
becauſe not 


aſſented to. 


Theſe max - 
ims not the 


firt known, 


nor difſent, but is ignorant. For words being but empty founds any farther 
than they are ſigns of our ideas, we cannot but aſſent to them, as they cor- 
reſpond to thoſe ideas we have, but no farther than that. But the ſhewing 
by what ſteps and ways knowledge comes into our minds, and the grounds 
of ſeveral degrees of aſſent being the buſineſs of the following diſcourſe, it 
may ſuffice to have only touched on it here, as one reaſon, that made me 
doubt of thoſe innate principles. | th . 
24. To conclude this argument of univerſal conſent, I agree with theſe 

enders of innate principles, that if they are innate, they muſt needs have 
univerſal aſſent. For that a truth ſhould be innate and yet not affented to, 
is to me as unintelligible as for a man to know a truth, and be ignorant of 
it at the ſame time. But then by theſe men's own confeſſion, they cannot 
be innate ; fince they are not aſſented to by thoſe who underſtand not the 
terms, nor by a great part of thoſe who do underſtand them, but have yet 
never heard, nor thought of thoſe propoſitions ; which, I think, is at leaſt 
one half of mankind. But were the number far leſs, it would be enough 
to deſtroy univerſal aſſent, and thereby ſhew theſe propoſitions not to be in- 


nate, if children alone were ignorant of them, . 
$ 25. Bor that I may not be accuſed, to argue from the thoughts of 


infants, which are unknown to us, and to conclude, from what paſſes in their 


underſtandings before they expreſs. it ; I ſay next, that theſe two general pro- 
poſitions are not the truths that firſt poſſeſs the minds of children, not are 
antecedent to all acquired and adventitious notions ; which if they were in- 
nate, they muſt needs be. Whether we can determine it or no, it matters 
not, there is certainly a time when children begin to think ; and their words 
and actions do aſſure us that they do fo. When therefore they are ca- 
pable of thought, of knowledge, of aſſent, can it rationally be ſuppoſed, 
they can be ignorant of thoſe notions that nature has imprinted,' were there 
any ſuch ? Can it be imagined with any a of reaſon, that they per- 
ceive the impreſſions from things without; and be at the ſame time ignorant 
of thoſe characters which nature itſelf has taken care to ſtamp within ? Can 
| receive and aſſent to adventitious notions, and be ignorant af thoſe 
which are ſuppoſed woven into the very principles of their being, and im- 
printed there in indelible characters, to be the foundation and guide of all their 
acquired knowledge, and future reaſonings ? This would be to make nature 
take pains. to no purpoſe, or at jeaſt to write very ill; fince its characters 
could not be read by thoſe eyes which ſaw other things very well; and thoſe 

are very ill ſuppoſed the cleareſt parts of truth and the foundations of all 
dodur knowledge, which are not firſt known, and without which the undoubted 
knowledge of ſeveral other things may be had. The child certainly knows 
that the nurſe that feeds it, is neither the cat it plays with, nor the black- 
moor it is afraid of; that the wormſeed or m it refuſes, is not the 
or ſugar it cries for; this it is certainly 


but will uf one fy, it is by vine of this principle, = that x i impoſtib 


and undoubtedly aſſured of: 
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for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, that it ſo firmly aſſents to theſe, Cap. II. 
4 and other parts of its knowledge? Or that the child has any notion or ap- 
prehenſion of that propoſition at an age, wherein yet it is plain, it knows a 
at many other truths? He that will ſay, Children join theſe general ab- 
frat ſpeculations with their ſucking- bottles and their rattles, may, perhaps 
with juſtice, be thought to have more paſſion and zeal for his opinion, but 
leſs ſincerity and truth, than one of that age. 3 2 | 
9 26, Tnovon therefore there be ſeveral general propoſitions, that meet Aud ſo nog 
with conſtant and ready aſſent, as ſoon as-propoſed to men grown up, woo 
have attained the. uſe of more general and abſtract ideas, and names ſtanding 
for them ; yet they not being to be found in thoſe of tender years, who ne- 
vertheleſs know other things, they cannot pretend to univerſal aſſent of intel- 
khgent perſons, and ſo by no means can be ſuppoſed innate ; it being impoſſible 
that any truth, which is innate (if there were any ſuch) ſhould be unknown, 
at leaſt to any one who knows any thing elſe: ſince, if they are innate 
truths, they muſt” be innate thoughts; there being nothing a truth in the 
mind that it has never thought on. Whereby it is evident, if there be any 
innate truths, they guſt neceſſarily be the ficſt of any thought on, the firſt 
that appear there. 1 +: | 
$ 27- Txar the general maxims, we are diſcourſing of, are not known Not inmate, 
to children, idiots, and a great part of mankind, we have already ſufficiently appear "ae" 
proved ; whereby it is evident they have not an univerſal aſſent, nor are ge- where, what 
neral impreſſions, But there is this farther argument in it againſt their - * 
ing innate; that theſe characters, if they were native and original impreſſions, clearc. 
Mould appear faireſt and cleareſt in thoſe perſons, in whom yet we find no 
. 4oot-ſteps of them: and it is, in my opinion, a ſtrong preſumption that they 
are not innate, ſince they are leaſt known to thoſe, in whom, if they were 
innate, they muſt needs exert thernſelves with maſt force and vigaur. For chil- 
_ dren, idiots, ſavages, and illiterate people, being of all others the leaſt corrupted 
cuſtom, or borrowed opinions; learning and education having not caſt 
their native thoughts into new moulds, nor by ſuper · inducing foreign and 
ſtudied doctrines, confounded thoſe fair characters nature had written there: 
one might reaſonably imagine, that in their minds theſe innate notions ſhould 
lie open fairly to every one's view, as it is certain the thoughts of children do, 
It might very well be expected, that theſe principles ſhould be perfectly 
known to naturals; which, being ſtamped immediately on the ſoul (as theſe 
men ſuppoſe) can have no dependance on the conſtitutions, or organs of the 
body, the only confeſſed difference between them and others. One would 
think, according to theſe men's Rien that all theſe native beams of light 
(were there any ſuch) ſhould in thoſe who have no reſerves, no arts of con- 
cealment, mine out in their full luſtre, and leave us in no more doubt f 
their being there, than we are of their love of ꝓleaſure, and abhotrrence of pain. 3 
But alas! amongſt children, idiots, ſavages, and the grafly illiterate, what 
general maxims are to be found? What univerſal principles of knowledge? 
heir notions ate few and narrow, borrowed only ſrom thoſe objects they *. 
| have had moſt to do with, and which have made upon their ſenſes the fre- 


quentelt 
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Book I. quenteſt and ſtrongeſt impreſſions. A child knows his nurſe and his cradle, 
and by degrees the play-things of a little more advanced age: and a young 
| ſavage has, perhaps, bis head filled with love and hunting, according to the 
Faſhion of his tribe. But he that (from a child untaught, or a wild inhabi- 

tant of the woods, will expect theſe abſtraft maxims and reputed principles 

of ſciences ; will, 1 fear, find himſelf miſtaken. Such kind of general pro- 

poſitions are ſeldom mentioned in the huts of Indians, much leſs are they to 

be found in the thoughts of children, or any impreſſions of them on the 
"FO minds of naturals. - They are the language and: bufineſs of the ſchools and 
academies of learned nations, accuſtomed to that ſort of converſation, or 
learning, where diſputes are frequent: theſe maxims being ſuited to artificial 
argumentation, and uſeful for conviction; but not much conducing to the 
diſcovery of truth, or advancement of knowledge. But of their Prall uſe 
for the improvement of knowledge, I ſhall. have occaſion to ſpeak more at 

large; R iv. e. 7 N | Hh 3 q 
Recapitula- . S 28, I KNow not how abſurd this may ſeem to the maſters of demonſtra- 
ey tion: and probably it will hardly down with any body at firſt hearing; I muſt 
therefore beg a little truce with prejudice, and the forbearance of cenſure, till 
I have been heard ont, in the ſequel of this diſcourſe; being very willing to 

ſubmit to. better judgments. And fince I impartially ſearch after truth, I 

ſhall- not be ſorry to be convinced that I have been too fond of my own 

notions 3. which I confeſs we are all apt to be, when application and ſtudy 

have warmed: our heads with them. | o 
VUrom the whole matter, I cannot ſee any ground to think theſe two famed 
ſpeculative maxims innate, ſince they are not univerſally afſented to; and the 

aſſent they ſo generally find, is no other than what ſeyeral propoſitions, not 

allowed to be innate, equally partake in with them: and ſince the aſſent, 

that is given them is produced another way, and comes not from natural in- 
ſcription, as I doubt not but to make appear in the following diſcourſe. 

And if theſe firſt principles of knowledge and ſcience are found not to be 

pang wy no other ſpeculative maxims can (I ſuppoſe) with better right preteng 
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No moral & 1. IF thoſe ſpeculative maxims, whereof we diſcourſed in the foregoing 
dere „ 1 chapter, have not an actual univerſal aſſent from all mankind, as we 
' generally re- there proved, it is much more viſible concerning practical principles, that 
v. as the they come ſhort of an univerſal reception: and I think it will be hard to in- 
ore - mention- | f 75 5 3 | 
ed ſpeculative ſtance any one moral rule, which can pretend to ſo general and ready an af- 
maxims, ſent, as, © what is, is; or to be ſo manifeſt a truth as this, that it is im- 
Poſſible for the fame thing to be, and not to be.” Whereby it is evident, 
that they are farther removed from a title to be innate ; and the doubt of 


thei 
. J 
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their being native impreſſions on the mind, is ſtronger againſt, thoſe moral Cu 4a . 
principles than the other. Not that it brings the truth at all in queſtion. III. 
They are equally true, though not equally evident. Thoſe ſpeculative maxim 
carry their own evidence with them : but moral principles require reaſoning and 
diſcourſe, and ſome exerciſe of the mind, to diſcover the certainty of their 
truth. They lie not open as natural characters ingraven on the mind; which, 
if any ſuch were, they muſt needs be viſible by themſelves, and by their own 
light be certain and known to every body. But this is no derogation to their 
truth and certainty, no more than it is to the truth or certainty of the three 
angles of a triangle being equal to two right ones; becauſe it is not ſo evi- 
dent, as, the whole is bigger than a part; nor ſo apt to be aſſented to at 
firſt hearing. It may ſuffice, that theſe moral rules are capable of demon- 
ſtration: and therefore it is our own fault, if we come not to a certain 
knowledge of them. But the ignorance wherein many men are of them, 
and the ſlowneſs of aſſent wherewith others receive them, are manifeſt 
proofs, that they are not innate, and ſuch as offer themſelves to their view 
without ſearching. 8 0 85 | . 2 #46 

S2. WHETHER there be any ſuch moral principles, wherein all men do Faith and ju(- 
agree, I appeal to any, who have been but moderately converſant in the 8 
hiſtory of mankind, and looked abroad beyond the 5 of their own by all men. 
chimneys. | Where is that practical truth, that is univerſally received with- 
out doubt or queſtion, as it muſt be if - innate? Juſtice, and keeping of con- 
tracts, is that which moſt men ſeem to agree in. This is a principle, which 
is thought to extend itſelf to the dens of thieves, and the confederacies of 
the greateſt villains; and they who have gone fartheſt towards the putting 
off of humanity itſelf, keep faith and rules of juſtice one with another. I 
grant that out-laws themſelves do this one amongſt another: but it is without 
receiying theſe as the innate laws of nature. They practiſe them as rules of 
convenience within their own communities: but it is impoſſible to conceive, 
that he embraces juſtice as a practical principle, who acts fairly with his 
fellow-high-way-men, and at the ſame time plunders or kills the next honeſt 
man he meets with. : Juſtice and truth are the common ties of ſociety; and 
therefore even'out-laws, and robbers, who break with all the world beſides, 
muſt keep faith and rules of equity amongſt themſelves, or elſe they cannot 
hold together. But will any one ſay, that thoſe who live by fraud and rapine, 
have innate principles ef truth and juſtice, which they allow and aſſent to? 
8 3. Pexnars it will be urged, that the tacit aſſent of their minds agrees Objetior. 
to what their practice contradicts. I anſwer, firſt I haye always thought the ze 
actions of men the beſt interpreters of their thoughts. But ſince it is cer- Wr eee 
tain, that moſt men's practice, and ſome men's profeſſions, have either queſ- yet they admit 
tioned or denied theſe principles, it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh an univerſal LN 
conſent (though we ſhould look for it only amongſt grown men) without ſwered. 
which, it is impoſſible to conclude them innate: Secondly, it is very ſtrange f 
and unteaſonable, to ſuppoſe innate practical principles, that terminate ouly 
in contemplation. Practical principles derived from nature, are there for 50 
operation, and muſt produce conformity of action, not barely ſpeculative a- 
ent to their truth; or elſe they are in vain diſtingu;ſh.d from ſpeculn- 
R „%% ͤ ASL as | tive 
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tive maxims, Nature, L cönfeſs, has put into man à deſire of happineſs, and 


an averſſon to miſery: theſe, indeed, are innate eee principles, which. 


Moraltules.. 


(as practical principles ought) do continue conſtant} and influence 
all our actions, without ceaſing. Theſe may bai obſerred in al{ perſons 
and all ages, ſteady and univerſal; but theſe are inclinations of the appetite 
to good, not impreſſions of truth on the underſtanding. © I deny not, that 
there are natural tendencies: imprinted on the minds of men; and that, from 
the very firſt inſtances of ſenſe and perception, there ate ſome things that are 
_ and others unwelcome to them; ſome things that they incline to, 
and others that they fly: but this makes nothing for innate characters on the 
mind, which are to be principles of knowledge, regulating our practice. 
Such natural impreſſions on the underſtanding, are fo far from being con- 
firmed hereby, that this is an argument againſt them; fince if there were 
certain characters imprinted by nature on the underftanding, as the prin- 
ciples of knowledge, we could not but perceive them conſtantly — in 
vs, and influence our knowledge, as we do thoſe others on the will and ap- 
petite; which never ceaſe to be conſtant ſprings and motives Acre out 00e. 
to which we perpetually feel them ſtrongly impelling s. 

4. ANOTHER reaſon that makes me dqubr of any innate practical prin«- 


>  needa proof, @ es, is, that I think there cannot any one moral rule be propoſed; where- 


erg9 not in · 
I; 2 — Ale. 


a man may not juſtiy demand a-reaſon : which would be perfectly ridi- 
culons and abſurd, if they were innate, or ſo much as ſelf. evident; which 
every innate principle muſt needs be, and not need any proof to aſcertain its 


truth, nor want any reaſon” to gain it approbation. He would be thought 


_ of common ſenſe, who aſked on- the one fide, or on the other fide went 

give a reaſon, ' why it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. 
Ie Sr its on light and evidence with it, and needs no pther proof: he 
that underſtands iN terms, aſſents to it for its own ſake, or elſe! nothing will 
evet be able to prevail with him to do it. But ſhould that moft unſhaken 
tule of morality, and foundation of all ſocial virtue, : that one ſhould do as 
* he would be done. unto,” be propoſed. to one who never heard it before, 
but yet is of capacity to underſtand its meaning; might he not without any. 


abſurdity aſſc à reaſon why ?- and were not he that propoſed it, bound to make 


out the troch and reaſonableneſs of it to him which plainly-ſhews it not to be 
innate: for if it were, it could neither want nor receive any proof; but muſt 
needs (at leaſt as ſoon as heard and underſtood) be received and aſſented to, 


2s an unqueſtionable truth, which a man can by no means doubt of. So that: 
= truth of all.the(s wort rules plainly depends upon ſome other antecedent 


Taftince 5 in 


to them, and: from which they muſt be deduce egen aner nen not he, if 
either they. were innate, of ſo much —— eee 26001341. 7 


5. THar men ſhould keep their compacts, is centalialys- a-great and un- 


6.4 8 - deniable rule-in' morality: but yet, if a Chriſtian, who has the view of hap- 


pineſs and miſery in another life, be- aſked: why a man muſt keep his word, 
he will give this as a rraſon; becauſe God, who has the power of eternal 
life and death; requires it · of us. But if an Hobbiſt be, aſked why, he will 
anſwer, becauſe the publick requires it, and the Leviathan will puniſh you, you, 
i you do nat. Aud if one of . 8 . had been aſked, he 11 
+ have. 


Have anſwered; becauſe it was diſhoneſt, below the dignity of a man, and Cn ap. 
oppoſite to virtue, the higheſt perfection of human nature, to do otherwiſe. III. 
8 6. HENcE naturally flows the great variety of opinions concerning moral ——— 
rules, which are to be found amongſt men, according to the different ſorts Mar , 4h 
of happineſs they have a proſpect of, or propoſe to themſelves : which could 1 
not be, if practical principles were innate, and imprinted in our minds im- ng 1 
mediately by the hand of God. I grant the exiſtence of God is ſo many cavk pri 
ways manifeſt, and the obedience we owe him ſo congruous to the light of ble. 
reaſon, that a great part of mankind give teſtimony to the law of nature: 
But yet I think; it muſt be allowed, that ſeveral moral rules may receive from 
mankind. a very general approbation, without either knowing or admitting 
the true ground of morality ; which can only be the will and law of a God, 
who ſees men in the dark, has in his hand rewards and puniſhments, and 
power enough to call to account the proudeſt offender. For God having, by 
an inſeparaple connexion, joined virtue and public happineſs together, and 
made the practice thereof neceſlary to the preſervation of ſociety, and viſibly 
beneficial to all with whom the virtuous man has to do; it is no wonder, that 
every one ſhould not only allow, but recommend and magnify thoſe rules to 
others, from whoſe obſervance of them he is ſure to reap advantage to him- 
ſelf. He may, out of intereſt, as well as conviction, cry up that for ſacred; 
which if once trampled on and profaned, he himſelf cannot be ſafe nor ſe- 
cute. This, though it takes nothing from the moral and eternal obligation 
which theſe rules: evidently have, yet it ſhews that the outward acknowledg- 
ment men pay to them in their words, prove not that they are innate prin- 
ciples; nay, it proves not ſo much, as that men aſſent to them inwardly in 
their own minds, as the inviolable rules of their own practice: ſince we find 
that ſelf-intereft and the conyeniences of this life make many men own an 
outward profeſſion and approbation of them, whoſe actions ſufficiently prove, 
that they very little conſider the law-giver, that preſcribed theſe rules, nor 
the hell that he has ordained for the puniſhment of thoſe that tranſgreſs 
. $7. For if we will not in civility allow too much ſincerity to the profeſ- Men: actions 
ſtons of moſt men, but think their actions to be the interpreters of their duet there 
thoughts, we (hall find, that they have no ſuch internal veneration for theſe of virtue is 
rules, nor ſo full a perſuaſion of their certainty and obligation. The great 1 in- 
principle of morality, . to do as one would be done to, is more commended dee. 
than practiſed; but the breach of this rule cannot be a greater vice than to 
teach others, that it is no moral rule, nor obligatory, would be thought mad- 
neſs, and contrary to that intereſt men ſactriſice to, when they break it them- 

ſelves, Perhaps conſcience will be urged: as checking us for ſgoh breaches, 
and. ſo the internal obligation and'eſtabliſhment of the rule be preſerved, 
9 8. To which I anſwer, that I doubt not but, without being written on Conſ ience vo 
their hearts, many men may, by the ſame way that they come to the know- F799! e 
ledgeof other things, come to aſſent to ſeveral moral rules, and be convinced rule. 
of their obligation. Others alſo may come to be of the ſame mind, from 
their education, company, and cuſtoms of their country; which perſuaſion, 
n f e | bovwever 
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Inſtances of 
enormities 
practiſed 
without re- 
morſe. 


_ outrages they do. Robberies, murders, rapes, are the ſports | 

liberty from puniſhment and cenſure. - Have -there-not been whole nations, 
and thoſe of the moſt civilized people, amongſt 'whom the expoling their 
children, and leaving them in the fields to -periſh- by want or wild 'beaſts, 


mothers, if they die in child-birth; or diſpateh them, if a 
at a certain age, they kill or expoſe their parents without any remorſe at all? 


In a part of Aſia the ſick, when their caſe comes to be thought deſperate, are 
carried out, and laid on the earth before they are dead, and left there, ex- 
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however got, will ſerve' to ſet conſcience on work, which is nothing elſe but 
our own opinion or judgment of the moral rectitude or pravity of our own 
actions. And if conſcience be a proof of innate principles, contraries may 
be innate principles; fince ſome men, with the ſame bent of conſcience,” pro. 
en . 2h ra gcr r 


* 


89. Bor I cannot ſee how any men ſhould ever tranſgreſs thoſe moral 


rules with confidence and ſerenity, were they innate, and ſtamped upon their 
minds. View bbt an army at the ſacking of a tow¾on, and fee what obſerva- 
tion, or ſenſe of moral principles, or what touch of conſcience for all the 
of men ſet at 


has been the practice, as little condemned orꝰ ſcrupled as the begetting them ? 
Do they not ſtill, in ſome countries, put them into the ſame graves with their 
pretended aſtro- 
aces where, 


loger declares them to have unhappy ſtars? and are there not pl 


poſed to wind and weather, to petiſn without aſſiſtance or pity. * It-is fa- 
miliar among the Mingrelians, a people profeſſing Chriſtianity, to bury their 
children alive without ſeruple. There are places where they eat their own 
children. The Caribbes were wont to geld their children, on purpoſe to 


fat and eat them. And Garcilaſſo de la Vega tells us of a people in Peru, 


which were wont to fat and eat the children they got on their female cap- 


tives, whom they kept as concubines for that 


tues whereby the Tououpinambos believed 


purpoſe; and when · they were 
paſt breeding, the mothers themſelves were killed too and eaten The vir- 
they merited: paradiſe, were re- 


venge, and eating abundance of their enemies. They have not ſo much 


as a name for God, and have no religion, no worſhip. The ſaints, who are 
canonized amongſt the Turks, lead lives, which one cannot with modeſty. 


relate. A remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe, out of the voyage of Baum- 


garten, whieh is a book not every day to be met with, I ſhall ſet down at 


large in the language it is publiſhed in. Ibi (ſe. prope Belbes in Ægypto) 


« yidimus ſanctum unum- Saracenicum inter arenarum cumulos, ita ut ex utero 
« matris prodiit nudum ſedentem. Mos eſt, ut didicimus, Mahometiſtis, ut 


* eos qui amentes & fine ratione ſunt, pro ſanctis colant & venerentur. Inſuper 


* et eos qui cum diu vitam egerint inquinatiſſimam, voluntariam demum 


% 


« peenitentiam & paupertatem, ſanctitate venerandos deputant. Ejuſmodi 
« verò genus hominum libertatem quandam effrænem habent, domos quas 


* volunt intrandi, edendi, bibendi, & quod majus eſt, concumbendi; ex 
quo concubitu, ſi proles ſecuta fuerit, ſancta ſimiliter habetur. His ergo 


Gruber od Thevenot, part iv. p. 13+ 1 Aer li Lambert apod Thevenot, p. 38. 5 
© Voſlius de Nili origine, c. 18, 19. P:. Mart. Dec. 1. | PX INTEL 
litt. des Incas, I. i. c. 12 Ley, c. 16. 216, 237. 


L hominibus, 
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5 hominibus, dum vivunt, magnos exhibent honores; mortuis verd vel tem- Cu A Pa! 
pla vel monumenta exttuunt ampliſſima, eoſq; contingere ac ſepelire maxi- III. 
C me fortunz ducunt loco. Audivimus hæc dicta & dicenda per interpretem —w— 
* Mucrelo noſtro. Inſyper ſanctum illum, quem eo loci vidimus, publi- 
ee citus apprimè commendari, eum eſſe hominem ſanctum, divinum ac inte- 
&- gritate præcipuum; eo quod, nec feeminarum unquam eſſet, nec puerorum, 
© ſed tantum modo aſellarum concubitor atque mularum.“ Peregr. Baum- 
garten, Il. 2. c. 1. p. 73. More of the ſame, kind, concerning thoſe pre-- 
cious ſaints of the Turks, may be ſeen in Pietro della Valle, in his letter of 
the 2 gth of January, 1616. Where then are thoſe innate principles of juſ- 
tice," piety, gratitude, equity, chaſtity ? Or where is that univerſal conſent, 
that aſſures us there are ſuch inbred rules? Murders in duels, when faſhion- 
has made them honourable, are committed without remotſe of conſcience; F 
nay; in many places, innocence in this caſe is the greateſt ignominy. And 
if we look abroad, to take a view of men, as they are, we. ſhall find- that | 
they have remorſe in one place for _ or. -omnting that, ieh others, in 
another place, think they merit by. 
8 10. Hz that will _—_ — * biſtory of mankiad, and. look Men have 
| ahromd into the ſevetal tribes of men, and with indifference. ſurvey their ac- conmary proce. 
tions, will be able to ſatisfy himſelf, that chere is ſcarce that principle of mo- je," 
rality to be named, or rule of virtue to be thought. on (thoſe only excepted, 
that are abſolutely neceſſary to hold ſociety together, which. commonly too 
are neglected betwixt Aillinct ſocieties): which is not, ſomewhere or other, 
flighted and condemned by the general faſhion of whole ſocieties of men, 
eee by practical opinions, and rules of living, quite oppoſite to others, . 
11. HxRx perhaps it will be objected, that it is no argument that the Whole nz. 
ends] is not known, becauſe-it is broken. I grant the objection good, where von mische 
men, though they tranſgreſs, yet diſown not the law . where "ho of ſhame; rules. 
_. cenſure/or«puniſhment carries the mark of ſome awe it has upon them. But 
it is impoſſible:to-conceive,- that a whole nation of men ſhould all publickly 
reject and renounce what every one of them, certainly. and infallibly, knew 
to be a law; for ſo they muſt, Who have it e. imprinted on their 
minds. It is poſſible men may ſometimes on rules of 'morality, which in 
their private thoughts they do not believe to be true, only to keep themſelves 
in reputation and eſteem amongſt thoſe; who are perſuaded. of their obliga- 
tion. But it is not to be — AE that a whole ſociety of men ſhould pub. 
liekly and profeſſedly diſowyn, and caſt off a rule, which they. could not, in 
their on minds, but be infallibly certain was a law; nor be ignorant that all 
men they ſhould have to do with, knew it to be ſuch: and therefore muſt 
every one of them apprehend from others, all the contempt and. abhorrence 
due to one, who profeſſes himſelf. void of humanity ;, and one, who con- 
founding the known and natural meaſures of right and wrong, cannot but be 
looked on as the profeſſed enemy of their peace and bappineſs. Whatever 
practical principle is innate, cannot. but be known to every one. to be juſt and 8 
good. It is therefore litt leſs: than a contradiction to. ſuppoſe, that whole | * 23 
nations of men ſhould, * in their Projefſions. gag Practice, ynanimouſly | 


and 


- 22 : 


Bock I. and univerſally give the Iye to what, by 
2 one of them knew to be true, right and good. This is enough to ſatisfy 


„ 


or ſuppoſed without a law-maker, or without reward and 
that it is impoſſible that this, or any other practical principle, ſhould be in- 


Ns-/innate [praBtical principles. 


the moſt invincible evidence; every 


us, that no practical rule, which is any Where univerſally, and with publick 


apptobation ot allowanee tranſgreſſed, can be fuppoſed a But I have 


ſomething” farther to add in anſwer to this ob nere een ant 
9 12. Fux breaking of a rule, ſay you, is no argument. that 10 uns 
knows, I grant itz but the generally allowed breach of it any where, I ſay, 
is a proof that it is not innate. For example; let us take any br theſe rules, 
which being the moſt obvious deductions of human reaſon, and conformable 
to the natural inclination of the greateſt part of men, feweſt people have 


had the impudence to deny, or inconſideration to doubt of. If any can be 
thought to be naturally imprinted, none, I think, can have a fairer pretence 


to be innate than this; ** parents, preſerve and cheriſh your children. When 
therefore you ſay, that this is an innate rule, what do you mean? either that 
it is an innate principle, which, upon all occaſions, excites and directs the 
actions of men; Toralf that it is a truth, hich all men have imprinted on 
their minds, and which therefore they know and aſſent to: but in neither 


of theſe ſeuſts is it innate Firſt, That it is not a principle, which influ- 


enees all men's actions, is what I have proved by the examples before - cited; 


nor need we ſeek ſo far as Mingrelia or Peru, to find inſtances of ſuch as 


neglect, abuſe, nay and deſtroy their children; or look on it only as the more 


than brutality of ſome ſavage and barbarous nations, when we remember that 
it Was a familiar and uncondemned Practice amongſt the Grecks and Romans, 


to expoſe, without pity and rernorſe, their innocent infants. Secondly, That it is 


an innate- truth, known to all men, is alſo falſe : For, “parents, preſerve your 
children,“ is 6 far from an innate truth, that it is no truth at all; (it. being a 


command, and not a prop 


ftion, and ſo not ca :of truth or falſhood. 
To malie t eapable of being aſſented to as true, it muſt be reduced to ſome 
ſuch propoſition as this; * it is the duty. of parents to preſerve their children.” 
But what duty is, cannot. be underſtood without a law; nor a law be known 
puniſhment: ſo 


nate, that is, be imprinted on the mind as a duty, without ſuppoſing the ideas 


0 God, of law, of obligation, of puniſhment, of a liſe after this, innate: 


For that puniſhment follows not, in this life, the breach of this rule, and 
conſequently that it has not the force of a la in countries, where the gene- 
rally allowed practice runs counter to it; is in itſelf evident. But theſe ideas 
(which muſt be all of them innate, if any thing as a duty be ſo) are ſo far 
from being innate; chat it is not every ſtudious or thinking: man, much leſs 


every one that is born, in whom they are to be found clear and diſtinct : 


and that one of them; which of all others ſeems moſt likely to be innate, is 


not ſo, (Imean the idea of God) I think, in _ next bes, uur will A4 
bib evident to an + ys appar g man. 


3. Fxom what has been ſaid, I chigkow we - may 1 fafely' nen That 


1 pradtical* rule is, in any place, generally, and with allowance bro- 
Ken, "cannot be ſuppoſed innate; it being a that men ſnould, without 


ſhame 


BD 
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ſhame or fear, confidently: and ſerenely break a rule, which they. could not Cu ap; 
but evidently know that God had ſet up, and would certainly: puniſh the III. 
breach of (which-they muſt, if it were innate) to a degree to make it a ver,... 
ill bargain to the tranſgreſſor. Without ſuch a knowledge as this, a- man can . 
never be certain that any thing is his duty. Ignorance or doubt of- the law, 
hopes to eſcape the knowledge or power of the law- maker, or the like, may 
make men give way to a preſent appetite: but let any one ſee the fault, and 
the rod by it, and with the tranſgreſſion a fire ready to puniſh it; a pleaſure 
tempting, and the hand of Almighty viſibly held up, and prepared to take 
vengeance (ſor this muſt be the caſe where any duty is imprinted on the 
mind) and then tell me, whether it be poſſible for people with-ſuch a proſ- 
pect, ſuch a certain knowledge as this, wantonly, and without ſcruple, to 
offend againſt a law, which they carry about them in indelible characters, 
and that ſtares them in the face whillt they are breaking 2 whether men, ad 
the ſame time that they feel .in themſelves: the imprinted edicts of an omni- 
potent lawwagiven, can, with aſſurance and gaicty, flight and trample under 
foot his maſt ſacred injunctions ? and laſtly, Whether it be poſſible, that 
whilſt a man thus openly bids defiance to this innate law: and ſupreme law- , 
giver, all the by-ſtanders; yea even the governors and rulers of the people, 1 
full of the fame ſenſe both of the law. and law maker, ſhall ſilently connive, 
without teſtifying their diſlike, or laying the leaſt. blame on it ?. Principles of 
actions indeed there ate lodged in men's appetites, hut theſe are ſo far from: 
being innate moral principles, that if they were leſt to their full ſwing, they 
would carry men to the over - turning of all morality. Moral Laws are ſet 
as a curb and reſtraint to theſe exorbitant deſires, which they cannot be but 
by rewards and puniſhments; that will over<ballance the ſatisfaction any one 
ſhall propoſe: to himſelf in the breach of the: Aw. If therefore any thing 
be imptinted on the minds of all men as a law, all men muſt have, a certain 
and unavoidable knowledge, that certain and unavoidable puniſhment. will 
attend the breach of it: for if men can be ignorant or doubtful of what is 
innate, innate principles are inſiſted on and urged to no purpoſe. Truth and 
certainty (the things) pretended) are not at all ſecured by them; but men are 
in the ſame uncertain floating eſtate with, as without them. An evident indu- 
ditable knowledge of unavoidable puniſhment, great enougli to make the tranſ— 
greſſion very uncligible;: muſt accompany an innate law; unleſs with an innate 
lay, they can ſuppoſe an innate goſpel too. would not here be miſtaken, 
as if, becauſe. I deny an innate law, I thought there were none but poſitive 
aws. There is a great deal of difference between an innate law, and a lay 
of nature ; between ſomething imprinted on aur minds in the very original, 
and ſomething that we being ignorant of. may attain to the knowledge of, 
by the uſe and due application of our natural faculties. And I think they | 
- Equally forſake the truth, who. running into the contrary extremes, either af- FR: 7 
fm an innate law, or deny that there is a law knowable by the light of na- 5 
ture, that is, without the help of poſitive reve lation | 
8 14. Tux difference there is amongſt men in their practical principles, is Thoſe who» * * 
evident, that, I think, L need ſaycno more to evince, that it will be im- te practical 
M i 1111 ata 


* 
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Boox J. poſſible to find any innate moral rules by this mark of general aſſent: and 
Ii is enough to make one ſuſpect, that the ſuppoſition of ſuch innate princi- 
principle rel ples, is but an opinion taken up at pleaſure; ſince thoſe who talk ſo confi- 

they are. dently of them, are ſo ſparing to tell us which they are. This might with 

juſtice be expected from thoſe men, who lay ſtreſs upon this opinion: and 

it gives occaſion to diſtruſt either their knowledge or charity, who declaring, 

that God has imprinted on the minds of men the foundations of knowledge, 

and the rules of living, are yet ſo little favourable to the information of theit 

neighbours, or the quiet of mankind, as not to point out to them which 

they are, in the variety men are diſtracted with. But; in truth, were there 

5 any ſuch innate principles, there would be no need to teach them. Did 


men find ſuch innate propoſitions ſtamped on their- minds, they would eaſily 
be able to diſtinguiſh them from other truths, that they afterwards: learned 


and deduced from them; and there would be nothing more eaſy. than to 


know what, and how many they were. There could be no more doubt 
about their number, than there is about the number of our fingers; and it is 


like then every 1y ſtem would be ready to give them us by tale. But ſince : 


nobody that I know has ventured: yet to give a catalogue of them, they can- 


not blame thoſe who doubt of theſe innate principles; ſince even they who 


require men to believe that there are ſuch innate propoſitions, do not tell us 
' what they Are. by It is eaſy to foreſee, that if different men of different ſets 


ſhould go about to give us a-:lift,of thoſe innate practical principles, they 


vould ſet down only ſuch as ſuited their: diſtinct hypotheſes, and were fit to 
| particular ſchools or churches; a plain evidence 


ſupport the doctrines of their | 
that there are no ſach innate truths. Nay, a great part of men are ſo far 
from finding any ſuch innate moral principles — — that by denying 
freedom to mankind, and thereby making men no atbher tham bate machines, 
they take away not only: innate, but all motal rules whatſozver, and leave not 
a poſſibility to believe any ſach, to thoſe: who cannot conceive how any 
thing can be capable of a law, that is not a free agent: and upon that 
ground they muſt neceſſarily reject all principles of virtue, ho cannot put 
morality and mechaniſm together, which are not very eaſy to be reconciled, 
or made conſiſtent .... HraHõjem⁰uν drr 002-7 
| Lord Her- Qing.) Wurx ITchad werit this, being informed that my lord Herbert had, 
; , 2 95 8 8 n 2 . . * PY | 
* — ciples er- in his books “ de Veritate, , aſſigned theſe innate principles, I preſently con- 


aminedl. ſulted him, hoping to find, in a man of ſo great parts, ſomething that might 


ſatisfy me in this point, and put an end to my enquiry. In his chapter de 


laoſtinctu Naturali, p. 76. edit. 1656. I met with theſe fix marks of his 


Notitiæ Communes. 1. Prioritas. 2. Iudependentia. 3. Univerſalitas. 4. Cer- 


_« -titudo.': 5. Neceſſitas; i. e. as he explains it, (faciunt ad hominis conſer- 
-< vationem.“ 6. Modus conformationis, i. e. “ aſſenſus nulla interpoſita 
* mord.“ And at the latter end of his little treatiſe, De Religione Laici,” he 


ſays this of theſe innate principles, * Adeo ut non uniuſcujuſvis religionis con- 


finio arctentur que ubique- vigent veritates. Sunt enim in ipſa mente cœ- 
litus deſcripte nulliſque traditionibus, ſibe ſeriptis, five non ſeriptis, ob- 


Lg 


„ noxie?” p. 3. And, & veritates noſtræ catholicæ, quæ tanquam indubia 
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the innate principles or common notions, and aſſerted their being imprinted 
on the minds of men by the hand of God, he proceeds to ſet them down, 
and they are theſe: 1. Eſſe aliquod ſupremum numen. 2. Numen illud coli 
debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietate conjunctam optimam eſſe rationem cultus 
divini. 4. Reſipiſcendum eſſe a peccatis. 5. Dari premium vel pœnam poſt 
hanc vitam tranſaftam.” Though I allow theſe to be clear truths, and ſuch 
as, if rightly explained, a rational creature can hardly avoid giving his aſſent 
to; yet I think he is far from proving them innate impreffions, © in foro 
interiori deſcriptæ. For I muſt take leave to obſerve, | 

8 16. FirsT, That theſe five propoſitions are either not all, or more than 
all, thoſe common notions writ on our minds by the finger of God, if it 
were reaſonable to believe any at all to be ſo written ſince there are other 


propoſitions, which even by his own rules have as juſt a pretence to ſuch 


an original, and may be as well admitted for innate principles, as at leaſt 
ſome of theſe five he enumerates, viz. * Do as thou wouldſt be done unto;“ 


and perhaps ſome hundreds of others, when well conſidered. | 
-  $ 17. SECONDLY, That all his marks are not to be found in each of his five 


propolitions, viz. his firſt, ſecond, and third marks agree perfectly to neither 
of them; and the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and ſixth marks agree but ill 
to his third, fourth and fifth propoſitions. For, beſides that we are aſſured 
from hiſtory, of many men, nay whole nations, who doubt or diſbelieve 


ſome or all of them; cannot ſee how the third, viz: * that virtue joined 


with · piety is the beſt worſhip of God, can be u innate principle, when 
the name or ſound virtue, is fo hard to be underſtood; liable to fo much 


uncertainty in its ſignification ; and the thing it ſtands for, ſo much contended 


about, and difficult to be known. And therefore this can be but a very un- 


certain rule. of human practice, and ſerve but very little to the conduct of 
our lives; and is therefore very unfit to be aſſigned as an innate practical 


RR | 7, 
4 18, Fon let us confider this propoſition as to its meaning (for it is the 


ſenſe, and not ſound; that is, and muſt" be the principle or common notion) 
viz, © virtue is the beſt worſhip of God, i. e. is moſt acceptable to him ;” 
which if virtue be taken, as moſt commonly it is, for thoſe actions, which, 
according to the different opinions of feveral countries, are accounted laud- 


able, will be a propoſition ſo far from being certain, that it will not be true. 


If virtue be taken for actions conformable to God's will, or to the rule pre- 
ſeribed by God, which is the true and only meaſure of virtue, when virtue 
is uſed to ſignify what is in its own nature right and good; then this propo- 

ſition, that “ virtue is the beſt worſhip of God,” will be moſt true and 
certain, but of very little uſe in human life: ſince it will amount too more 


but this, viz. that God is pleaſed with the doing of what he commands; 


which a man may certainly know to be true, without knowing what it is, 


that God doth command]; and ſo be as far from any rule or principles of bis 


actions, as he was before: and I think very few will take a propoſition which 
amounts to no more than this, viz. “ that God is pleaſed with the doing of 
| : | | What 
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Dei effata in foro interiori -deſcripta.” Thus having given the marks of CH AP. 


III. 
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Book I. what he himſelf commands, for-an-innate moral principle-writ on the minds 


of all men (however true and certain it may be) ſince it teaches fo little. 
Whoſoever does ſo, will have reaſon to think hundreds of propoſitions in- 

nate principles; ſince there are many, which have as good a title as this, to be 

received for ſuch, which nobody yet ever put into that rank of innate principles. 

8 19. Nox is the fourth propoſition, (viz.) “men muſt repent of their 
fins,” much more inſtructive, till what thoſe actions are, that are meant by 
ſins, be ſet down: for the word “ peccata,” or fins, being put, as it uſually 
is, to ſignify in general ill actions, that will draw on. puniſhment upon, the 
doers; what great principle of morality can that be, to tell us we ſhould be 
ſorry, and ceaſe to do that which will bring miſchief. upon us, without know- 
ing. what thoſe particular actions are that will do ſo? Indeed, this is a very. 
true propolition, and fit to be inculcated on, and received by thoſe: who are | 
ſuppoſed to have been taught what actions in all kinds are ſins: but neither 
this nor the former can be imagined. to be innate principles; nor to be of 
any uſe, if they were innate, unleſs the particular meaſures and bounds of 

all virtues and vices, were engraven in men's minds, and were innate prin- 
_ ciples alſo, which, I think, is very much. to be doubted. And therefore, I 
imagine, it will ſcarce ſeem poſſible, that God ſhould; engrave principles in 
mens minds, in words of uncertain ſignifieation, ſuch as virtues. and ſins, 
which amongſt different men, ſtand for different things: nay, it cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be in words at all, which, being in moſt of theſe. principles very 
general names, cannot be underſtood, but by knowing the particulars com- 
prehended under them. And in the practical inſtances, the meaſures muſt 
be taken from the knowledge of the actions themſelves, and the rules of 
them abſtracted from words, and antecedent. to the knowledge of names 
which rules a man muſt know, what language ſoever be chance to learn, 
whether Engliſh. or Japan, or if he ſhould learn no language at all, or never 
ſhould underſtand the uſe of words, as happens in the caſe of dumb and 
deaf men. When it ſhall be made out, that men ignorant of words, or 
untaught by the laws and cuſtoms of their country, know that it is part of 
the worſhip of God, not to kill another man; not to know: more women 
than one; not to procure abortion; not to expoſe their children; not to take 
from another what is his, though we want it ourſelves, but on the contrary, 
4 relieve and ſupply his wants; and whenever we have done the contrary, 
©, we ought to repent, be ſorry, and reſolve to do ſo no more: when, I fay, 
all men ſhall be proved actually to know, and allow all theſe and a thouſand 
other ſuch rules, all which come under theſe two general words made uſe 
of above, viz, “ virtutes & peccata, virtues and ſins; there will be more 
reaſon for admitting theſe, and the like for common notions, and practical 
prineiples. Yet after all, univerſal, conſent (were there any in moral ,prin- 
Holeryto truths, the knowledge whereof may be attained otherwiſe, would 
ſcarce prove them to be innate ; which is all, I contend for. e e 
. Obj. Innate F 20. Nor will it be of much moment here to offer that very ready, but 


rinciples * rt a 12.) 7 rinci ; ' "= 
5. u be cor. not very materia anſwer, (viz.) that the innate principles of morality, may, 


. by education, and cuſtom, and the general opinion of thoſe, amongſt whom 
ſwered. e V p | | Ve 
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come to paſs, that docttines that have been derived from no better original ples. 
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we converſe, be darkened, and at laſt quite worn out of the minds of men, CH Avr. 

Which aſſertion of theirs, if true, quite takes away the argument of univer- III. 

fal conſent, by which this opinion of. innate principles is endeavoured to be — 
roved; onles thoſe men will think it reaſonable, that their private perſua- 

255 or that of their party, ſhould paſs for univerſal conſent; a thing not 

unfrequently done, when men, preſuming themſelves to be the only maſters 

of right reaſon, caſt by the votes and opinions of the reſt of mankind, as 

not worthy the reckoning. And then their argument ſtands thus: „ the 

& principles which all' mankind allow for true, are innate ; thoſe that men of 

« right reaſon admit, are the Hane allowed by all mankind: we and 

«thoſe of our mind are men of reaſon; therefore we agreeing, our prin- 

« ciples are innate :” which is a 8 pretty way of arguing, and a ſhort cut 

to infallibility. For otherwiſe it will be very hard to underſtand, how there 

be ſome principles, which all men do acknowledge, and agree in; and yet 

there are none of thoſe principles, which are not by depraved cuſtom, and 

ill education, blotted out of the minds of many men; which is to ſay, © that 

all men admit, but yet many men do deny, and difſent from them.” And 

indeed the ſuppoſition of ſuch firſt principles will ſerve us to very little pur- 

poſe; and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, as without them, if they may 

by any human power, ſuch as js the will of our teachers, or opinions of 

our companions, be altered or loſt in us: and notwithſtanding all this boaſt 

of firſt principles, and innate ire we ſhall be as much in the dark and un- 

certainty, as if there were no ſuch thing at all; it being all one to have no 

rule, and one that will warp any way; or amongſt various and contrary 

rules, not to know which is the right. But concerning innate principles, I 


deſire theſe men to ſay, whether ny can, or cannot, by education and 


cuſtom, be blurred and blotted out: if they cannot, we muſt find them in 

all mankind alike, and they muſt be clear in every body: and if they may 

ſuffer variation from adventitious notions, we muſt then find them cleareſt 

and moſt. perſpicuous, neareſt the fountain, in children and illiterate people, 

who have received leaſt. impreſſion from foreign opinions. Let them take 

which fide they pleaſe, they will certainly find it inconſiſtent with viſible mat- 

ter of fact, and daily obſervation. 

'-F 21. I eaſily grant, that there are great numbers of opinions, which, by Contrary | 

men of different countries, educations, and tempers, are received and em- 3 
braced as firſt and unqueſtionable principles; many whereof, both for their 

abſurdity, as well as oppoſitions one to another, it is impoſſible ſhould be 

true. But yet all thoſe propoſitions, how remote ſoever from reaſon, are 

ſo ſacred ſomewhere or other, that men even of good underſtanding in 

other matters, will ſooner part with their lives, and whatever is deareſt to 

them, than ſuffer themſelves to doubt, or others to queſtion, the truth of 

them. | | | get © 18, 32 

8 22. Tuts, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is that which every day's ex- trow men 
perience confirms; and will not, perhaps, appear ſo wonderful, if we con- ny : 
fider the ways and ſteps by which it is brought about; and how really it may Seit » 1 92 
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Book. I. than the ſuperſtition. of a nurſe, or. the authority of an old woman, may, by 
length of time, and confent of neighbours, grow up to the dignity of prin- 
5 ciples in religion or morality. For ſuch, who are careful (as they, call it) to 
principle children well (and few there be who. have not a ſet of thoſe prin- 
ciples for them, which they believe. in) inſtil into the unwary, and as yet 
3 underſtanding (for white paper receives any characters) thoſe. 
doctrines they would have them retain and profeſs. Theſe being taught 
them as ſoon they have any apprehenſion; and. ſtill as they grow up, con- 
firmed to them, either by the open profeſſion, or tacit conſent, of all they. 
have to do with; or at ſeaſt by thoſe, of whoſe wiſdom, knowledge and 
piety, they have an opinion, who never ſuffer theſe propoſitions to be other- 
wiſe mentioned, but as the baſis and' foundation. on which they build their, 
religion or manners; come, by theſe means, to have the reputation of un- 
queſtionable, ſelf-evident and innate truths, 4 e 
8 23. To which we may add, that when men, ſo inſtructed, are grown, 
up, and refle& on their own minds, they cannot find any thing more ancient 
there than thoſe opinions which were taught them before their memory be- 
gan to keep a regiſter of their actions, or date the time when any new thing 
appeared to them; and therefore make no ſcruple to conclude, tliat thoſe 
propoſitions, of whoſe Knowledge they can find in themſelves no original, 
were certainly the impreſs of God and nature upon their minds, and not 
. taught them by any one elſe. Theſe they entertain and ſubmit to, as many 
| do to their parents, with veneration ; not becauſe it is natural; nor do chil- 
dren do it, where. they are ſo taught; but becauſe, having been always ſo. 
educated, and having no remembrance of the beginning of this reſpect, they, 
think it is natural. e eee e 5 
24. Trx1s will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidable to come to 
aſs, if we conſider the nature of mankind, and the conſtitution of human 
affaiis; wherein moſt men cannot live without employing their time in the 
daily labours of their dallings; nor be at quiet in their minds without ſome. 
foundation or principle to reſt their thoughts on. There is ſcarce any one. 
fo floating and ſuperficial in his underſtanding, who hath-not ſome reverenced 
propoſitions, which are to him the principles on which he bottoms his rea- 
ſonings; and by. which he judgeth of truth and falſhood, right and wrong: 
which ſome,. wanting ſkill and leiſure, and others the inclination, and ſome. 
being taught, that they ought not to. examine; there are few to be found 
who. are not expoſed by their ignorance, lazineſs, education, or precipitancy,. 
to take them upon truſt, res og? 
i IF 25. Tis is evidently the caſe of all children and young folk; and cuſ- 
tom, a greater power than nature, ſeldom failing to make them worſhip for. 
divine, what the hath inured them to bow their minds, and ſubmit their un- 
derſtandings to; it is no wonder that grown men, either perplexed in the ne- 
| ceſſary affairs of life, or hot in the purſuit of pleaſures, ſhould not. ſeriouſly 
fit down to examine their own tenets ; eſpecially when one of their principles 
we is, that principles ought not to be queſtioned, And had men leiſure, parts, 
's and will, who is there almoſt that dare ſhake the foundations of all his paſt 


- 
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thoughts. and aRions, and endure to bring upon himſelf the ſhame of having CHnaP. 


been a long time wholly in miſtake and error? who is there, wy enough 
to contend with the reproach which is every, where prepared for 
dare venture to diſſent from the received opinions of their country or party? 
And where is the man to be found that can patiently prepare himſelf to bear 
the name of whimſical, ſceptical, or atheiſt, which he is ſure to meet with, 
who does in the leaſt ſcruple any of the common opinions? And he will be 
much more afraid to queſtion thoſe principles, when we ſhall think them; 
as moſt men do, the ſtandards ſet up by God in his mind, to be the rule and 
touchſtone of all other opinions. And what can bindet him from thinking 
them ſacred, when he finds them the earlieſt of all his own thoughts, and 
the moſt reverenced by others ? | | | | 

F 26. Ix is eaſy to imagine how by thefe means it comes to paſs, that men 
worſhip the idols. that have been ſet up in their minds ; grow fond of the 
notions they have been long acquainted with there ; and ſtamp the characters 
of divinity upon abſurdities and errors, become zealous votaries to bulls and 
nionkeys;z:*and © contend too, fight, and die in defence of their opinions: 
Dum ſolos credit habendos eſſe deos, quos ipſe colit. For ſince the rea- 
ſoning faculties of the ſoul, which are almoſt conſtantly, though not always 
warily nor wiſely, employed, would not know how to move, for want of a 
foundation and footing, in moſt men; who through lazineſs or avocation do 
not, or for want of time, or true helps, or for other cauſes, cannot, pene- 
trate into the principles of knowledge, and trace truth to its fountain and 
original; it is natural for them, and almoſt unavoidable, to take up with 
ſome borrowed principles: which being reputed and preſumed to be the evi- 
dent proofs of other things, are thought not to need any other proof them 
ſelves. Whoever ſhall receive any of theſe into his mind, and entertain them 
there, with the reverence uſually paid to principles, never venturing to ex- 
amine them, but accuſtoming, himſelf to believe them, becauſe they are to 
be believed, may take up from his education, and the faſhions of his country, 
any abſurdity for innate principles; and by long poring on the fame objects, 
ſo dim his fight, as to take monſters lodged in his own brain, for the images 
of the deity, and the workmanſhip of his hands. 
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$ 27. By this progreſs, how many there are who arrive at principles, Principles 
which they believe innate, may be cafily obſerved, in the variety of oppoſite must be en. 


principles. held and contended for by. all forts and degrees of men. And he 
that ſhall deny this to be the method, wherein moſt men proceed to the aſ- 

ſurance they have of the truth and evidence of their principles, wilt perhaps 
find it a hard matter any other way to account for the contrary tenets, 
which are firmly believed, confidently aſſerted, and which great numbers are 
ready at any time to ſeal with their blood. And, indeed, if it be the pri- 
vilege of innate: principles, to be received upon their own authority, without 
examination, I know. not- what may not be believed, or how any one's prin- 
ciples can be queſtioned. If they may, and ought to be examined, and tried, 
I'defire to know how firſt and innate principles can be tryed ; or at leaſt it is: 
| reaſonable to demand the marks and characters, whereby the genuine innate: 


principles. 
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Book I. princ ciples may. be. io viſhed from. others; „amidſt eat 
— riety 79105 pretenders, I 90 be kept from nicken b. ſo. ore 8 7 
this” When this is done, 19 5 be rea EA "ng e ſuch welcome and 


uſeful ptopoſitions; 3 and till then I may doubt, ſince I fear 
univerſal conſent, which i is the only one . 975 rde prove a ſuffi- 
cient” mark to. direct my choice, and, aſſure me of any, innate. principles. 
From what has 17 Bl I think i it paſt doubt, that. there * no Wen 
Page e all N aig agree; an a a Rath ay hrs 
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ne conſiderations concerning innate prin * 
both tpeculauve, and practical. 


CHAP, 5 wal TAD thoſe, a0 would perſuade os that nin a0 eee peinols * 
IV. ples, not taken them together in groſs, but conſidered ſeparately 
Nes ers ths parts out of which thoſe propoſitions are made; they would not, per- 
innate rice aps, have been ſo forward to believe they were innate: ſince, if the ideas 
their ideas be which made up thoſe truths were not, it Was impoſſible that the propoſitions 
_— made up of them ſhould be innate, or the knowledge of them be born-with 
us. For if the ideas 'be;not innate, there was a time when the mind was 
without thoſe principles; and then. they will not be innate, but be derived 

from ſome other original. For, 8 the ideas themſelves are not, there 


can be no knowledge, no aſſent, no mental or verbal er about 


| them, 7 IS 
Idens, eſpe= 5.2. Ip we 1 e confer Düne beck children, we (hall hve, tele 
22 _ reaſon. to think, that they. bring many ideas into the world with them. For 
princtplin, bating perhaps ſome. faint ideas of hunger, and thirſt, and warmth, and 
3 wich ſome pains Which they may have felt in the womb, there is not the leaſt ap- 
| pearance of any ſettled ideas at all in them; eſpecially of ideas, anſwering 
the terms, which make up thoſe univerſal propoſitions,” that are eſteemed. 
innate principles. One may perceive how, by degrees, afterwards, ideas 
come into their minds; and that they get no more, nor no other, than what 
experience, and the obſervation of things, that come in their way, furniſh 


them with: which might be enough to latibfy us, that they are not original 


characters, ſtamped on the mind. 
Ir is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, W not to be, js cer- 


tainly (if there be any ſuch) an innate principle. But can any one think, or 


will any one ſay, that impoſſibility and identity are two innate ideas? Are | 
they ſuch as all ef have, and bring into the world with them? And 
are they thoſe which are the firſt in children, and antecedent to all acquired 
ones? If they are innate, they muſt needs be ſo. Hath a child an idea of 
impoſſibility and. identity, beſos it it bag of White ot black, ſweet or bitter? 


n is; it * the knowledge. of this Principle, hat it concludes, that worm 


wood 


2 25. 
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of which alone whole and 


No innate principles. 


wood rubbed on the nipple hath not the ſame taſte that It uſed to receive CAP. 


from thence ? Is it the actual knowledge of impoffibile eſt idem eſſe, & 


non eſſe that makes a child diſtinguiſh between its mother and a ſtran ger? 


or, that makes it fond of the one, and fly the other? Or does the mind re- 
gulate itſelf and its aſſent by ideas, thut it never yet had? Or the underſtand- 
ing draw conelafions” from principles, which it never yet knew or under- 
ſtood? The names impoſſibility and identity ſtand for two ideas, ſo far 
from being innate, or born with us, that I think it requires great care and 
attention to form them Tight in our underſtandings. They are ſo far from 
being brought ints the world with us, ſo remote from the thoughts of in- 
faney and'chitdhovod'; that I believe, upon examination it will be found, that 


many grown men want them We | wm 3 
de Ir identity (to inſtance in that alone) be a native impreſſion, and Idenuty, an 


idea not in- 
nate. 


con ſequontly ſo cleat and obViduy to us, that we mult needs know it even 
from our cradies; ITWOuld adly be reſolved by one of ſeven, or, ſeventy 
years old whether a man, being" creature: cönfſiſtlng of ſoul and body, be 
the ſame man when his" bbdy is changed? Whether Euphorbus and Pytha- 


verab ages uſunder ? Nay, "Whether the cock too, which had the ſame ſoul, 
that our idea of ſameneſs is not ſo ſettled and cleat, as to deferve to be thought 
innate in us. For tif thoſe innate ideas are not clear and diſtinct, fo as to be 
univerſally knouyn; and naturally agreed on, they cannot be ſubjects of uni- 
verſal and undoubted trutlis; but will be the unavoidable occaſion of perpe- 
tual uncertainty. For, I ſuppoſe, every one's idea of identity will not be the 
ſame, that Pythagoras, and others of his followers have: And which then 
ſhall bs ttue * Which innate? Or are thefe two different ideas of identity, both 
innate WAR 51-019 e 


8 


+$ 5. Non let any onethink; that the queſtions 1 have” bete propoſed about 
the identity of man, are bare empty ſpeculations; which if they were, 


woulch be enough to ſhewf that there was in the underſtandings, of men no 
innate icdes of) identity, Tie that ſhall,” with a little attention, reffect on the 
reſarre&ion; and conſider that divine juſtice ſhall bring to judgment, at the laſt 


day the very ſame perſons, to be happy or miſerable in the'other, who did 
welt or ill in this life; will find it perhaps not eaſy to reſolve with himſelf, 


what makes the fame man, or wherein identity 'confiſts : and will not be for- 
ward to think he, and every one, even children themſelves, have naturally a 


clear idea of it. 


8 6% Lr us examine that principle of mathematicks, viz. * that the Whole and 
whole is bigger than a patt.“ This, I take it, is reckoned amongſt innate 


goras, having had the ſame foul; were the ſame men, though they lived ſe- 
were not the ſame with both! of them? Wheteby, perhaps, it, will appear, 
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IV. 


part not in- 


principles. Jam ſure it has as good a title as any to be thought 03 which ideas, 


yet no body can think it to be, When he conſiders the ideas it comprehends 


in it, * whole and part,” are perfectly relative : but the poſitive ideas, to 
jeh they properly” and immediately belong, are extenfion and number, 


— 


part are relations. So that if whole and part 
. are innate ideas, extenfion and number muſt be fo too; it being impoſſidle 
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Idea of wor- 
ſhip not in- 
4 nate, 


No innate principles: 


to have an idea of a relation, without having any at all of the thing to which 
it belongs, and in which it is founded. Now whether the minds of men 


_ have, naturally imprinted on them the ideas of | extenſion. and number, I leave 


to be conſidered by thoſe, who are the patrons of innate principle. 
8.7. Tur God is to be worſhipped,” is, without doubt, as great a 
truth as any can enter into the mind of man, and-deſerves' the firſt place 
amongſt all Pay principles. But yet it can by no means be thought 
innate, unleſs the ideas of God and worſhip are innate. That the idea the 
term worſhip ſtands for, is not in the underſtanding of children, and a cha- 
racter ſtamped on the mind in. its firſt original, I think, will be eaſily granted, 
by any one that conſiders how few there be, amongſt grown men, who 
have a clear and diſtinCt notion of it. And, I ſuppoſe, there cannot be any 


thing more ridieulous, than to ſay that children have this practical principle 


Idea of God 
not innate. 


innate, that God is to be worſhipped ;” and yet, that they know not what 
that worſhip of God is, which is their duty. But to pals by this: 4) 
_ $8. Ir any idea can be imagined innate, the idea of God may, of all 


others, for many reaſons be thought ſo; ſince it is hard to conceive, how there 
ſhould be innate moral principles, without an innate idea of a. Deity: without 
a, notion of a Law-maker, it is impoſſible to have a notion of a law, and an 
obligation to obſerve it. Beſides the atheiſts, taken notice of amongſt the 


ancients, and left branded upon the records of hiſtory, hath not navigation 


diſcovered, in theſe latter ages, whole nations, at the bay of Soldania *, in 
Brazil, in Boranday *, and the Carribee iſlands, &c, amongſt whom there 


was to be found no notion of a God, no religion? Nicholaus del Techo in 


party there, are all of them athei 


literis, ex Paraquaria de Caaiguarum.converſione, has theſe words: © Reperi 
« eam gentem nullum nomen habere, quod deum & hominis animam ſig- 
e nificet, nulla ſacra habet, nulla idol. Theſe are inſtances of nations 


% 


where uncultivated nature has been left to itſelf, without the help of letters, 


and diſcipline, and the improvements of arts and ſciences. But there are 
others to be found, who have enjoyed theſe in a very great meaſure; who 
yet, for want of a due application of their thoughts this way, want the idea 


and knowledge of God. It will, 1 doubt not, be a ſurprize to others, as 


it-was to me, to find the Siamites of this number. But for this, let them 
conſult the king of France's late envoy thither *, who gives no better account 
of the Chineſe themſelves *. And. it we. will not believe La Loubete, the 
Miſſionaries of China, even the Jeſuits . themſelves, the great encomiaſts 


e old religion of China, and the ruli 
| Vid. Navarette, in the collection of 
voyages, vol. the firſt, and. Hiſtoria, cultus Sinenſium. And perhaps if we 


the literati, or learned, keeping to 


of the Chineſe, do all to a man 590 will convince us that the ſet of 


ſhould, with attention, mind the lives and diſcourſes of people not ſo far off, 


we ſhould have too much reaſon to fear, that many in more civilized coun- 
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tries have no very ſtrong and clear impreſſions of a deity upon their minds; Ct AP. 


and that the complaints of atheiſm,” made from the pulpit, are not without 
reaſon.” And though only ſome. profligate wretches own it too bare-facedly 
now; yet perhaps we ſhould hear more than we do of it from others, d d not 
the fear of the magiſtrate's ſword, or their neighbour's cenſure, tie up peoples 
tongues : which, were the apprehenſions of puniſhment or ſhame taken away, 
would as openly. proclaim their atheiſm, as their lives do. 

8 9. BuT had all mankind, every where, a notion of a God (whereof yet 
hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would not from thence follow, that the idea 
of him was innate. For though no nation were to be found without a name, 
and ſome few dark notions of him; yet that would not prove them to be 
natural impreſſions on the mind, any more than the names of fire, or the ſun, 
heat, or number, do prove the ideas they ſtand for, to be innate : becauſe 


the names of thoſe things, and the ideas of them, are ſo univerſally received 


and known amongſt mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the want of ſuch a 
name, or the abſence of ſuch a notion out of men's minds, any argument 
againſt the being of a God; any more than it would be a proof that there 
was no load-ſtone in the world, becauſe a great part of mankind had neithec 
a notion of any ſuch thing, nor a name for it; or be any ſhew of argument 
to prove, that there are no diſtin and various ſpecies of angels, or intelli- 
gent beings above us, becauſe we have no ideas of ſuch diſtin& ſpecies, or 
names for them: for men being furniſhed with words, by the common lan- 
guage of their own countries, can ſcarce avoid having ſome kind of ideas of 
thoſe things, whoſe names, thoſe they converſe with, have occaſion fre- 
quently to mention to them. And if it carry with it the notion of excel- 
lency, greatneſs, or ſomething extraordinary ; if apprehenſion and concern- 


ment accompany it; if the fear of abſolute and irrefiſtable power ſet it on 


upon the mind, the idea is likely to fink the deeper, and ſpread the farther : 
eſpecially if it be ſuch an idea, as is agreeable to the common light of reaſon, 
and naturally deducible-from every part of our knowledge, as that of a God 
is. For the viſible marks of extraordinary wiſdom and power appear ſo 

lainly in all the works of the creation, that a rational creature, who will 
but ſeriouſly reflect on them, cannot miſs the diſcovery of a deity. And the 
influence that the diſcovery of ſuch a being muſt neceſſarily have on the 


minds of all, that have but once heard of it, is ſo great, and carries ſuch a 


weight of thought and communication with it, that it ſeems ſtranger to me, 
that a whole nation of men ſhould be any where found ſo brutiſh, as to want 
the notion of a God; than that they ſhould be without any notion of num- 
bers, or fire. | Fo | 
8 10. Tux name of God being once mentioned in any part of the world, 
to expreſs a ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, inviſible being, the ſoitableneſs of ſuch 
a notion to the principles of common reaſon, and the intereſt men will al- 
ways have to mention it often, muſt neceſſarily ſpread it far and wide, and 
continue it down to all generations; though yet the general reception of . 
this name, and ſome imperfect and unſteady notions conveyed: thereby to the 
unthipking part of mankind, prove not * idea to be innate; but only that 
ONE | they, 
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Book I; they, Who made the diſcovery, had made a tight aſe of their reaſon, thought 


— matorely of the cauſes of things; and traced them to their original; from whom 


other leſs conſidering people having orice received fo important a notion, it 
could not eafily be loſt again. OR nnen 132 Wy 96-31 % 
$ rt. Tuts is all conld be inferred from the notion of a God, were it to 
be found univerſally in all the tribes of mankind, and genetally acknow- 
ledged by men grown to maturity in all countries. For the generality of the 
acknowledging of a God, as I imagine, is extended no farther than that; 
which if it be ſufficient to prove the idea of God innate, will as well prove 
the idea of fire innate : ſince, I think, it may truly be faid, that thete is not 
a perfor! in the world, who has a notion of a God, who has not alſo th 
idea of fire. I doubt not, but if a colony of young children ſhould be placed 
in an iſland where no fire was, they would certainly naither have any notion 


of ſuch a thing, nor name for it, how generally ſoever it were received, and 


known in all the world beſides: and perhaps too their apprehenſions would 

be as far removed from any name, or notion of a God, till ſome one amongſt 
them had employed his thoughts, to enquite into the conſtitution and cauſes- 

of things, which would eaſily lead him to the notion of a God; which hav- 

ing once taught to others, reaſon, and the natural propenſity of their own 

thoughts, would afterwards propagate, and continue amongſt them. 

Suitable to 8 12. INDEED it is urged, that it is ſuitable to the goodneſs of God, to 
e noe” imprint upon the minds of men, characters and notions of himſelf, and not 
men ſhould to leave them in the dark and doubt in fo grand a concernment; and alſo by 
have an idea that means to fecure himſelf the homage and veneration due from fo intel- 
2 tigent a creature as man; and therefore he has done it. 
imprinted by Tuis argument, if it be of any force, will prove much more than thoſe, 
him; aber Who ule it in this caſe, expect from it. For, it we may cbnelude, that God 
: hath done for men all that men ſhall judge is beſt for them, becauſe it is 
ſuitable to his goodneſs fo to do; it will prove not only that God has im- 

printed on the minds of men an idea of himſelf, but that he hath plainly 


. Namped there, in fair characters, all that men ought to know or believe of 


him, all that they ought to do in obedience to his will ; and that he hath 
given them a will and affections conformable to it. This, no doubt, every 
one will think better for men, than that they ſhould in the dark grope after 
knowledge, as St. Paul tells us all nations did after God, Acts xvii. 27. than 
that their wills. ſhould claſh with their underſtandings, and their appetites 
croſs their duty. The Romaniſts ſay, It is beſt for men, and ſo ſuitable to 
the goodneſs of God, that there ſhould be an infallible judge of controver- 


fies on earth; and therefore there is one. And I, by the {ame reaſon, fay, 
It is better for men that every man himſelf ſhould be infallible. I leave 


them to conſider, whether by the force of this argument they ſhall think, 
that every man is ſo. I think it a very good argument, to ſay, the infinitely 
wiſe God hath made it ſo: and therefore it is beſt. But it ſeems to me a 
little too much confidence of our own wiſdom, to ſay, * 1 think it beſt, 
and therefore God hath made it ſo;F and in the matter in hand, it will be 
in vain to argue from ſuch a topick that God hath done fo, when certain 
nn Ine thy experience 
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expetience ſhews us that be hath not. But the goodneſs of God hath not Cu av. 


been wanting to men without ſuch original impreſſions of knowledge, or IV. 
ideas ſtamped on the mind: ſince he hath furniſhed man with thoſe faculties, —0 
which will ſerve for the ſufficient diſcovery of all things requiſite to the end 
of ſuch a being. And I doubt not but to ſhew that a map, by the right 
uſe of his natural abilities, may, without apy innate principles, attain a 
knowledge of a God, and other things that concern him. God having en- 
dued man with thoſe faculties of knowing which he hath, was no more 
obliged by his goodneſs to plant thoſe: innate notions in his mind, than that 
having given him reaſon, hands, and materials, he ſhould build him bridges, 
or houſes; Which ſome people in the world, however of good parts, do ei- 
ther totally want, or are but ill- provided of, as well as others are wholly 
without ideas of God, and principles of morality; or at leaſt have but very 
ill ones. The reaſon in both caſes being, that they never employed their 
parts, faculties, and powers, induſtriouſly that way, but contented themſelves 
with the opinions, faſhions, and things of their country, as they found them, 
without looking any farther. Had you or 1 been born at the bay of Soldania, 
poſſibly our thoughts and notions had not exceeded thoſe brutiſh ones of the 
Hotentots that inhabit there: and had the Virginia king Apochancana been 
educated in England, he had been perhaps as knowing a divine, and as good 
a mathematician, as any in it. The difference between him and a more im- 
er Engliſhman lying barely in this, that the exerciſe of his faculties was 
bounded within the ways, modes, and-notions of his own country, . and never 
directed to any other, or farther enquiries: and if he had not any idea of a 
os it was only becauſe he purſued not thoſe thoughts that would bave led 
im to it. 8 
813. I GRANT, that if there were any idea to be found imprinted on the Ideas of God 
minds of men, we have reaſon to expect, it ſhould be the notion of his ee 
maker, as a mark God ſet on his own workmanſhip, to mind man of his de- f 
pendance and duty; and that herein ſhould appear the firſt inſtances of hu- 
man knowledge. But how late is it before any ſuch notion is diſcoverable in 
children? And when we find it there, how much more does it reſemble the 
opinion and notion of the teacher, than repreſent the true God? He that ſhall 
obſerve in children the progreſs whereby their minds attain the knowledge 
they have, will think that the objects they do firſt and moſt familiarly con- 
© verſe with, are thoſe that make the firſt impreſſions on their underſtandings : 
nor will he find the leaſt footſteps of any other. It is eaſy to take notice, how ; « 
their thoughts enlarge themſelves, only as they come to be acquainted with a 
greater variety of ſenſible objects, to retain the ideas of them in their me- 
mories; and to get the {kill to compound and enlarge them, and ſeveral ways 
put them together. How by theſe means they come to frame in their minds 
an idea men have of a deity, I ſhall. hereafter ſhew. | 
8 14. CAN it be thought, that the ideas men have of God, ate the cha- 
tacters and marks of himſelf, engraven in their minds by his own finger; 
when we ſee that in the ſame country, under one and the ſame name, men 0 
_ have far different, nay, eee and inconſiſtent ideas and nne | 
92 2 | 0 
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Bock I. of him? Their agreeing in a name, or ſound, will ſcarce prove an innate 
notion of him. | 


No innate prince iples. 


* I rs. War true or tolerable notion of a. deity could they have, who 
acknowledged and worſhipped hundreds? Every deity that they owned above 
one, was an infallible evidence of their ignorance of him, and a proof that 


they had no true notion of God, where, unity, infinity, and eternity were 


excluded. To which if we add their groſs conceptions of corporeity, ex- 


: preſſed i in their images and repreſentations of their deities; the amours, mar- 


riages, copulations, luſts, quarrels,” and other mean qualities attributed by 


them to their Gods; we ſhall have little reaſon to think, that the heathen 
world, i. e. the greateſt part of mankind, had ſuch ideas of God in their 


Winde, as he himſelf, out of care that they ſhould not be miſtaken about 
him, was author of, And this univerſality of conſent, ſo much argued, if 
it prove any native impreſſions, it will be only this, that God imprinted on 
the minds of all men, ſpeaking the fame language, a name for himſelf, but 


not any idea; fince theſe people, who agreed in the name, had at the ſame 


time far different apprehenſions about the thing ſignified. If they fay, that- 
the variety of deities, worſhipped by the heathen world, were but figurative 


ways of expreſſing the ſeveral attributes of that incomprehenſible being, or 


ſeveral parts of his providence : I anſwer, what they might be in the original, 
I will not here inquire; but that they were ſo in the thoughts of the vulgar, I 


think no body will affirm And he that will conſult the voyage of the biſhop 


of Beryte, c. 13. (not to mention other teſtimonies) will find, that the theo- 


logy of the Siamites profeſſedty owns a plurality of Gods: or, as the abbe 
de Choiſy more judiciouſſy remarks, in his Journal du volage de ae, IE, 


it conſiſts properly in acknowledging no God at all. 
Ir it be ſaid, That wiſe men of all nations came to have true conceptions 


of the unity and infinity of the deity, I grant it. But then this, 


FEST, Excludes univerſality of conſent in any thing but the name; for 


thoſe wiſe men being 2 few, perhaps one of a Raunen this univerſality 2 
is very narrow. 


SECONDLY, It ſeems to me plainly to prove, chat the trueſt and beſt notions 


men had of God, were not imprinted, but acquited by thought and medi- 
tation, and a right uſe of their faculties; ſince the wiſe and confiderate men 
of the world, by a right and careful employment of their thoughts and rea- 
fon, attained true notions in this as well as other things; whilſt the lazy and 
inconſiderate part of men, making far the greater number, took up their no- 
tions by chance, from common tradition and vulgar conceptions, without 


much beating their heads about them. And if it be a reaſon to think the 
notion of God nate, becauſe all wiſe men had it, virtue too muſt be thought 


| innate, for that alſo wiſe men have always had. 


16; Tx1s was evidently the caſe of all Gentiliſm: nor . hath even amongſt 
Jews, Chriſtians and Mahometans, who acknowledge but one God, this doc- 


trine, and the care taken in thoſe nations to teach men to have true notions 
of a God, prevailed fo far, as to make men to have the ſame, and the true 
Ideas of him: How many, even * us, will be found, upon enquiry, 


to 
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Talk but with country people, almoſt of any age, or young people of almoſt 
any condition; and you ſhall find, that though the name of God be fre- 
-quently in their mouths, yet the notions they apply this name to are ſo odd, 
low and pitiful, that no body can imagine they were taught by a rational 
man, much leſs that they were characters writ by the finger of God him-, 
ſelf. Nor do I ſee how it derogates more from the goodneſs of God, that 
he has given us minds unfurniſhed with theſe ideas of himſelf, than that he 
'hath ſent us into the world with bodies uncloathed, and that there is no art 
or {kill born with us: for being fitted with faculties to attain theſe, it is 
want of induſtry and conſideration in us, and not of bounty in him, if we 
have them not. It is as certain that there is a God, as that the oppoſite 


brought into our minds, this is not; we have no ſuch clear idea at all, and 
therefore ſignify nothing by the word ſubſtance, but only an uncertain ſup- F 
poſition of we know not what (i. e. of ſomething whereof we have no par- . 


No innate principles. >" 


to fancy him in the ſhape of a man fitting in heaven, and to have many CHAP. 
other abſurd and unfit conceptions of him? Chriſtians, as well as Turks, IV. 
have had the whole ſeas owning and contending earneſtly for it, that the 


deity was corporeal, and of human ſhape: and though we find few amongſt 
who profeſs themſelves Anthropomorphites (though ſome I have met with 
'that own it) yet, I believe, he that will make it his buſineſs, may find 


amongſt the ignorant and uninſttructed Chriſtians, many of that opinion. 


angles, made by the inter ſection of two ſtraight lines, are equal. There was 
never any rational creature, that ſet himſeif ſincerely to examine the truth of 


"theſe propoſitions, that could fail to afſent to them; though yet it be paſt 
doubt that there are many men, who having not applied their thoughts that 


way, are ignorant both of the one and the other. If any one think fit to 


call this (which is the utmoſt of its extent) univerſal conſent, ſuch an one I 


eaſily allow; but ſuch an univerſal confent as this proves not the idea of God, 


any more than it does the idea of ſuch angles, innate. | 


$ 17. Since then though the knowledge of a God be the moſt natural If the idea of 


diſcovery of human reaſon, yet the idea of him is not innate, as, I think, why, ogy 
is eviient from what has been ſaid ; I imagine there will ſcarce be any other other can be 


idea found, that can pretend to it: fince if God had ſet any unpreſhon, any urs ed in- 


character on the underſtanding of men, it is moſt reaſonable to expect it 88 


- ſhould have been ſome clear and uniform idea of himſelf, as far as our weak 
capacities were capable to receive ſo incomprehenfible and infinite an object. 
But our minds being at firſt void of that idea, which we are moſt concerned 


to have, it is a ſtrong preſumption againſt all other innate characters. I muſt 
own, as far as I can obſerve, I can find none, and would be glad to be in- 
formed-by any other. | 


$ 18. I conrFess there is another idea, which would be of general uſe for Idea of ſub- 


mankind to have, as it is of general talk, as if they had it; and that is the fance not in- 


idea of fubſtance which we neither have, nor can have, by ſenſation or re- EY 
flection. If nature took care to provide us any ideas, we might well expect 
they ſhould be ſuch, as by our own faculties we cannot procure to ourſelves : 
but we ſee, on the contrary, that ſince by thoſe ways whereby our ideas are 
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RY diſtinct poſitive) idea, which we take to be the ſubſtratum, or ſupport, 


A of thoſe ideas we do know. 


No propofi- 
tions can be 
invate, ſince 
no ideas are 
innate, 


No innate 
ideas in the 
memory. 


. crown, or other coin, out of which the ſum is to be made up; as to think 


$ 19. WraTEveR then we talk of innate, either ſpeculative or practical, 
principles, it may, with as much probability, be ſaid, that a man hath 100 l. 
ſterling in his pocket, and yet denied, that he hath either penny, ſhilling, 


that certain propoſitions are innate, when the ideas about which they are, can 
by no means be ſuppoſed to be ſo. The general reception and aſſent that is 
given, doth not at all prove that the ideas expreſſed in them are innate : for 
in many caſes, however the ideas came there, the aſſent to words, expreſ- 
ſing the agreement or diſagreement of ſuch ideas, will neceſſarily follow. 
Every one, that hath a true idea of God and worſhip, will aſſent to this pro- 
poſition, that God is to be worſhipped,” when expreſſed in a language he 
underſtands: and every rational man, that hath not thought on it to-day, may 
be ready to affent to this propoſition to-morrow ; and yet millions of men 

be well ſuppoſed to want one or both thoſe ideas to-day. For if we 
will allow ſavages and moſt country people to have ideas of God and wor- 
ſhip, (which converſation with them will not make one forward to believe) 
yet 1 think few children can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe ideas, which there- 
fore they muſt begin to have ſome time or other; and then they will alſo 
begin to aſſent to that propoſition, and make very little queſtion of it ever 


after. But ſuch an aſſent upon hearing, no more proves the ideas to be in- 


nate, than it does that one born blind (with cataracts, which will be couched 
to-morrow) had the innate ideas of the ſun, or light, or ſaffron, or yellow; 
becauſe when his fight is cleared, he will certainly aſſent to this propoſition, 
* that the ſun is lucid, or that faffron is yellow: and therefore if ſuch an 


aſſent upon hearing cannot prove the ideas innate, it can much leſs the pro- 
poſitions made up of thoſe ideas. If they have any innate ideas, I would be 


glad to be told what, and how many they are. NR 21 
§ 20. To which let me add: If there be any innate ideas, any ideas in 


the mind, which the mind does not actually think on, they muſt be lodged f 


in the memory, and from thence muſt be brought into view by remem- 
brance; i. e. muſt be known, when they are remembered, to have been per- 
ceptions in the mind before, unleſs remembrance can be without remem- 
brance. For to remember, is to perceive any thing with memory, or with a 
conſciouſneſs, that it was known or perceived befote: without this, whatever 
idea comes into the mind is new, and not remembered; this conſciouſneſs of 


its having been in the mind before, being that which diſtinguiſhes remem- 


bring from all-other ways of thinking. Whatever idea was never perceived 
by the mind, was never in the mind. Whatever idea is in the mind, is 
either an actual perception; or elſe having been an actual perception, is ſo in 
the mind, that by the memory it can be made an actual perception again. 


Whenever there is the actual perception of an idea without memory, the 


idea appears perfectly new and unknown before to the underſtanding. When- 
ever the memory brings any idea into actual view, it is with a conſciouſneſs, 


Whether 


that it had not been there before, and was not wholly a ſtranger to the mind. 


No innate principles. 


Whether this be not fo, I appeal to every one's obſervation : and then I de- 
fire an inſtance of an idea, pretended to be innate, which (before any impreſ- 
fion of it by ways hereafter to be mentioned) any one could revive and remem- 
ber as an idea he had formerly known, without which conſciouſneſs of a for- 
mer perception there is no remembrance ; and whatever idea comes into the 
mind without that conſciouſneſs, is not remembered, or comes not out of the 
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memory, nor can be ſaid to be in the mind before that appearance: for what 


is not either actually in view, or in the memory, is in the mind no way at 
all, and is all one as if it had never been there. Suppoſe a child had the 
uſe of bis eyes, till he knows and diſtinguiſhes colours; but then cataracts 
ſhut the windows, and he is forty or fifty years perfectly in the dark, and in 
that time perfectly loſes all memory of the ideas of colours he once had. 
This was the caſe of a blind man 1 once talked with, who loſt his fight by the 
ſmall-pox when he was a child, and had no more notion of colours than one 
born blind. I aſk, whether any one can ſay this man had then any ideas of 


colours in his mind, any more than one born blind? And I think nobody. 


will ſay, that either of them had in his mind any idea of colours at all. His 
cataracts are couched, and then he has the ideas (which he remembers not) 
of colours, de novo, by his reſtored ſight conveyed to his mind, and that 


without any conſciouſneſs of a former acquaintance ; and theſe now he can 


revive, and call to mind in the dark. In this caſe all theſe ideas of colours, 
which when out of view can be revived with a conſciouſneſs of a former ac- 
quaintance, being thus in the memory, are ſaid to be in the mind. The uſe 

I make of this, is, that whatever idea being not actually in view, is in the 
mind, is there only by being in the memory; and if it be not in the me- 
mory, it is not in the mind; and if it be in the memory, -it cannot by the 
memory be brought into actual view, without a perception that it comes out 
of the memory'; which 1s this, that it had been known before, and is now 
remembered, If therefore there be any innate ideas, they muſt be in the 
memory, or elſe no where in the mind; and if they be in the memory, 
they can be revived without any impreſſion from without; and whenever 


they are brought into the mind, they are remembered, i. e. they bring with 


them a perception of their not being wholly new to it. This being a con- 
ſtant and diſtinguiſhing difference between what is, and what is not in the 
memory, or in the mind ; that what is not in the memory, whenever it ap- 
pears there, appears perfectly new and unknown before; and what is in the 
memory, or in the mind, whenever it is ſuggeſted by the memory, appears 
not to be new, but the mind finds it in itſelf, and knows it was there 
before. By this it may be tried, whether there be any innate ideas in the 
mind, before impreſſion from ſenſation or reflection. I would fain meet 
with the man, who when he came to the uſe of reaſon, or at any other 


time, remembered any of them: and to whom, after he was born, they 


were never new. If any one will ſay, there are ideas in the mind, that 
are not in the memory; I deſire him to explain himſelf, and make what 
he ſays intelligible, | 0 | 


§ 21. BESIDES 
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Book IJ. § 21, BesiDEs what I have already ſaid, there is another reaſon, why I 


- 


. doubt that neither theſe nor any other principles are innate. I that am fully 
inciples n 


innate, be- perſuaded, that the infinitely wiſe God made all things in perfect wiſdom, 


cauſe of little cannot ſatisfy myſelf why he ſhould be ſuppoſed to print upon the minds of 
3 men ſome univerſal principles; whereof thoſe that are pretended innate, and 

cConcern ſpeculation, are of no great uſe; and thoſe that concern practice, not 
ſelf-evident, and neither of them diſtinguiſhable from ſome other. truths not 


allowed to be innate. For to what purpoſe ſhould. characters be. graven on 


the mind by the finger of God, which are not'clearer there than thoſe which 
are afterwards hat Set or cannot be diſtinguiſhed from them? If any one 
thinks there are ſuch innate ideas and propoſitions, which by their clearneſs 
and uſefulneſs are diſtinguiſhable from all that is adventitious in the mind, 
and acquired, it will not be a hard matter for him to tell us which they are, 
and then every one will be a fit judge whether they be ſo or no; ſince if 
there be ſuch innate ideas and impreſſions, plainly different from all other 
perceptions and knowledge, every one will find it true in himſelf. Of the 
evidence of theſe ſuppoſed innate maxims I haye ſpoken already; of their 
uſefulneſs I ſhall have occaſion to perk more hereafter. | 
or 


Difference of, & 22, To conclude : ſome ideas forwardly offer themſelves to all men's un- 
men's diſcove- 


— derſtandings; ſome ſorts of truths reſult from any ideas, as ſoon as the mind 


upon the dif- puts them into propoſitions ; other truths require a train. of ideas placed in 
ferentapplica- 0 
tion of their 


general and eaſy reception, have been miſtaken for innate; but the truth is, 

ideas and notions are no more born with us than arts and ſciences, though 

ſome of them indeed offer themſelves to our faculties more readily than 

by others, and therefore are more generally received; though that too be accord- 
* ing as the organs of our bodies and powers of our minds 7 to be im- 
ployed: God having fitted men with faculties and means to diſcover, receive 

and retain truths, according as they are employed. The great difference that 

is to be found in the notions of mankind, is from the different uſe they put 


their faculties to; whilſt ſome (and thoſe the moſt) taking things upon truſt, 


miſemploy their power of aſſent, by lazily enſlaving their minds to the dic- 
tates and dominion of others in doctrines, which it is their duty carefully to 


examine, and not blindly, with an implicit faith, to ſwallow. Others em- 


ploying their thoughts only about ſome few things, grow acquainted ſuffici- 
ently with them, attain great degrees of knowledge in them, and are igno- 
rant of all other, having never let their thoughts looſe in the ſearch of other 
enquiries. Thus, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones, is a truth as certain as any thing can be, and I think more evident 
than many of thoſe propoſitions that go for principles ; and yet there are 
millions, however expert in other things, who know not this at all, becauſe 
they never ſet their thoughts on work about ſuch angles: and he that certain 
knows this propoſition, may yet be utterly ignorant of the truth of other 
propoſitions, in mathematicks itſelf, which are as clear and evident as this ; 
4 * py 5 | bdccauſe 


* 


rder, a due comparing of them, and deductions made with attention, before 
faculties. they can be diſcovered and aſſented to. Some of the firſt ſort, becauſe of their 
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becauſe in bis ſearch of thoſe mathematical truths, he ſtopped his thoughts CH Ar. 
ſhort, and went not ſo far. The ſame may happen concerning the notions IV. 
we have of the being of a deity ; for though there be no truth which a N — — 
may more evidently make out to himſelf than the exiſtence of a God, 

he that ſhall content himſelf with things as he finds them, in this world, a 

they miviſter to his pleaſures and paſſions, and not make enquiry a little 

farther into their cauſes, ends and admirable contrivances, oy purſue the 

thoughts thereof with diligence and attention; may live long without any 

notion of ſuch a being. And if any perſon hath by talk put ſuch a notion 

into his head, he may perhaps believe it; but if he hath never examined it, 

his knowledge of it will be no perfecter than his, who having been told, 

that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, takes it upon 

truſt, without examiniog the demonſtration; and may yield his aſſent as a 


probable opinion, but hath no knowledge of the truth of it; which yet his 


faculties, if carefully employed, were able to make clear and evident to him. 
But this only by the by, to ſhew how much our knowledge depends upon 
the right uſe of thoſe powers nature hath beſtowed upon us, and how little 


upon ſuch. innate principles, as are in vaio ſuppoſed to be in all mankind for 


their direction; which all men could not but know, if they were there, or 
elſe they would be there to no purpoſe: and which fipce all men do not 
know, nor can diſtinguiſh from other adventitious _— we may well con- 
clude there are no ſuch. _ I 
$ 23. WHAT cenſure, doubting thus of innate princip les, may FF URS Men muſt 
from 1 will be apt to call it, pulling up the old * of know - ar. K 


ledge and certainty, I cannot tell; I perſuade myſelf at leaſt, that the way I themſelves. 
have purſued being conformable to truth, lays thoſe foundations ſurer. This 


I am certain, I have not made it my buſineſs either to quit or follow any au- 


thority in the enſuing diſcourſe: truth has been my only aim, and wherever 
that has appeared to lead, my thoughts have impartially followed, without 
minding whether the footſteps of any other lay that way or no. Not that I 


Want a due reſpe& to other men's opinions; but after all, the greateſt reve- 


rence is due to truth: and 1 hope it will not be thought arrogance to ſay, 
that perhaps we ſhould make greater progreſs in the diſcovery of rational and 
contemplative. knowledge, if we ſought it in the fountain, in the conſidera» 
tion of things themſelves, and made uſe rather of our own thoughts than 
other mens to find it: for I think we may as rationally hope to ſee with 
other mens eyes, as to know by other mens underſtandings. So much as we 
ourſelves.confider and comprehend of truth and reaſon, ſo much we poſſeſs of 
real and true knowledge. The floating of other mens opinions in our brains, 
makes us not one jot the. more knowing, though they happen 4q be true. 


- What in them was ſcience, is in us but opiniatrety ; whilſt we give up out 


aſſent only to reverend names, and do not, as ihey did, employ our own 
reaſon to underſtand thoſe truths which gave them reputation. Ariſtotle was 
certainly a knowing man, but nobody ever thought him ſo becauſe he blindly 
embraced, or confidently vented, the opinions of another. And if the taking 
up of another's principles, without examining them, made not him a phĩ- 
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Co every one has fo much as he really knows * cofaprehends : What he be- a 


opinion of 


ciples. 


Conclukon, 


Whence the 


innate prin- 
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loſophet, I ſuppoſe it will hardly make any body elſe ſo. th the ſclebert 


lieves only, and takes upon truſt, are but -ſtireds;; which however well in 
the whole piece, make no conſiderable addition to his ſtock who gathers 
them. Such borrowed wealth, like fairy-n , though it were gold in 
the hand from which he received it, will be but leaves n duſt when it comes 
to uſe. 

24. Wu x men have found ſome general propoſitions, that conld not 
be doubted of as ſoon as underſtood, it was, 1 know, a ſhort and eaſy way 
to conc'ude them innate. This being once received, it eaſed the lazy from 
the pains of ſearch, and ſtopped the enquiry of the doubtful concerning all 
that was once ſtiled innate. And it was of no fmall to thoſe who 
affected to be maſters and teachers, to make this the principle of principles, 
* that principles muſt not be = :” for having once eſtabſiſhed this 
tenet, that there are innate principles, it put their followers upon à neceſſity 
of receiving ſome doctrines as ſuch; which was'to take them off from the 
uſe of their own reaſon and judgment, and put them on believing and taking 
them upon truſt, without farther examination: in which poſture of bli! 
credulity, they might be more eaſily governed by, and made uſeful to, ſome 


ſort of men, who had the ſkill and office to principle and guide them. Nor 


is it a ſmall power it gives one man over another, to have the authority to be 
the dictator of principles, and teacher of unqueſtionable truths; and to make 
a man ſwallow that for an innate principle, which may ſerve to his purpoſe 
who teacheth them: whereas had they examined the ways whereby men 
came to the knowledge of many univerſal truths, they would have found 
them to reſult in the minds of men from the being of things themſelves, 
when duly confidered ; and that they were diſcovered by the application of 
thoſe faculties, that were fitted by nature to receive and Judge df them, when 
duly employed about them. 

825. To ſhew how the underſtanding | $ hevia, is the deſign of 
the following diſcourſe ; which I ſhall A. to, when 1 have firſt premiſed, 
that hitherto, to clear my way to thoſe foundations, which I conceive are 


the only true ones whereon to eſtabliſh thoſe notions we can have of our 


own knowledge, it hath been neceſſary for me to give an account of the 
reaſons I had to doubt of innate principles. And ſince the arguments which 
are againſt them do ſome of them riſe from common received opinions, I 
have been forced to take ſeveral things for granted, which is hardly avoidable 


to _ one, whoſe taſk. it is to ſhew the falſhood or improbability of any te- 


net: it happening in controverfial diſcourſes, as it does in aſſaulting of towns, 


where if the ground be but firm whereon the batteries are erected, there is no 


Farther enquiry of whom it is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, ſo it af- 


fords but a fit riſe. for the preſent pu pole. But in the future part of this, 


_ diſcourſe, deſigning to raiſe an rh 60 uniform and confiſtent with itſelf, as 


Lining on borrowed or begged foundaiant or atleaſt, if W caſtle 


fac as my own experience and obſervation will aſſiſt me, I hope to erect it 
on ſuch a bafis, that I ſhall not need to ſhors it up with props and buttreſſes, 
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in the air, 1 will endeavour it ſhall be all of a piece, and hang together, Cn Ap. 
Wherein I warn the reader not to expect undeniable cogent demonſtrations, IV. 
unleſs I may be allowed the privilege, not ſeldom aſſumed by others, to take 
my principles for granted; and then, I doubt not, but I can demonſtrate too. 

All that I ſhall fay for the principles I proceed on, is, that I can only appeal 

to mens own unprejudiced experience and obſervation, whether they be true 

or no; and this is enough for a man who profeſſes no more, than to lay 


down candidly and freely his own conjectures, concerning a ſubject lying 


ſomewhat in the, dark, without any other deſign than an unbiaſſed enquiry 


after truth. ..... ty. 
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CHAPTER IL 


Of ideas in general, and their original, 


: ] ( VERY man being conſcious to himſelf that he thinks, and that which Cray. I. 


4 his mind is applied about, whilſt thinking, being the ideas that are 
there, it is paſt doubt, that men have in their minds ſeveral ideas, ſuch Idea is the 
as are thoſe expreſſed by the words, Whiteneſs, Hardneſs, Sweetneſs, Ae 
Thinking, Motion, Man, Elephant, Army, Drunkenneſs, and others. It is 
in the firſt place then to be enquired, how he comes by them? T know it is 
a received doctrine, that men have. native ideas, and original characters, 
ſtamped upon their minds, in their very firſt being. This opinion I have, at 
large, examined already ; and, I ſuppoſe, what 1 have ſaid, in the foregoing 
book, will be much more eaſily admitted, when 1 have ſhewn, whence the 
underſtanding may get all the ideas it has, and by what ways and degrees 
they may come into the mind; for which I ſhall appeal to every one's own 
obſeryation and experience. Lge 8 B 3 5 
82. Lr us then ſuppoſe the mind to be, as we ſay, white paper, void of An ideas 


all characters, without any ideas; how comes it to be furniſhed? Whence come from. 


comes it by that vaſt ſtore which the buſy and boundleſs fancy of man has N 
painted on it, with an almoſt endleſs variety ? Whence has it all the mate- 
rials of reaſon and knowledge? To this I anſwer, in onh word from expe- 


rience; in that all our knowledge is founded, and from that it ultimately de- 


rives itſelf. Our obſervation employed either about external ſenſible objects, 20 
or about the internal operations of our minds, perceived and reflected on by 
e u Fs a ourſelves 


12 
2 A5 


& 
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Book it, ourſelves, is that which ſupplies our bbcertdan dag with all the materials of 

ander thinking. Theſe two are the fountains of knowledge, from whence all the 
ideas we have, or can naturally have, do ſpring. © : 

T ele. $ 3. Fixsr, Our ſenſes, conver fant about particular ſenfible objects do 

enſation, 

owe ure of convey into the mind ſeveral diſtinct perceptions of things, according to thoſe 

ideas. various ways wherein thoſe objects do affect them: and thus we come by 
thoſe ideas we have, of Yellow, White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, 
Sweet, and all thoſe which we call ſenſible qualities; which when I ſay the 
ſenſes convey into the mind, I mean, they from external objects convey into 
the mind what produces there thoſe perceptions. This great ſource of moſt 
of the ideas we have, depending wholly upon bur ſenſes, and derived by 


them to the underſtanding, I call s#&nsAT1oN. 


The opera- I 4. SEcoNDLY, The other fountain, from which experience furniſheth 


winde, 12 the underſtanding with ideas, is the perception of the operations of our own 


ether ſource mind within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has got; which opera- 
of them, tions when the ſol comes to reflect on and conſider, do furniſh the under 


ſtanding with another ſet of ideas, which could not be had from things with- - 
outs and ſuch are Perception, Fhinking, Doubting, Believing, Reaſoning, 


Knowing, Willing, and all the different actings of our own minds; which 
we being conſcious of and obſerving in ourſelves; do from theſe receive into 


our underſtandings as diſtin ideas, as we do. from bodies affecting our ſen- 


ſes. This ſource of ideas every man has wholly in himſelf :_ and though it 
be not ſenſe, as having nothing to do with external objects, yet.it is very like 
it, and might properly” enough be called internal ſenſe. But as I call the 


other ſenſation, ſo I call this REFLECTION, the ideas it affords bein —_— ſuch 


only as the mind gets by reflecting on its own operations within itſel 
reflection then, in the following part of this diſcourſe, I would be under 

to mean, that notice which the mind takes of its own operations, and the 
manner of them; by reaſon whereof there come to be ideas of theſe ope - 
rations in the underſtanding. . Theſe two, I fay, viz. external material 


things, as the objects of ſenſation ;. and the operations. of our own minds 
within, as the obſects of reffection; are to me the only originals from whence. 


all our ideas take their beginnings. The term operations here I uſe in a large 
ſenſe, as comprehiending not barely the actions of the mind about its ideas, 


but me ſort of paſſions ariſing ſometimes; from them, ſuch as is the ſatiſ- 


faction or unealineſs ariſing from any thought. 


— © F Tun underſtanding ſeems to me not to have the leaſt glimmering of 


dr the other any ideas, which it doth-not receiye from one of theſe two. External objects 


e theſe, furniſh, the mind with, the ideas. of ſenſible qualities, which are all thoſe 
different perceptions. they produce i in us: and. the mind furniſhes the under- 
ſtanding with ideas of its. own aperatians. 

Tuxsr, when, we have taken a fall ſurvey of chem and their ſeveral nodes. 
combinations, and relations, we ſhall find to- contain all our whole ſtock of 
eas; and. that we have nothing in our minds which did not come in one of 
theſe two ways. Let any one examine his. own thoughts, and thoroughly ſearch 


into his underſtanding 3, _ then 11 * tell. me, whether all the origina 
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{deas he has there, are any other than of the objects of his ſenſes, or of the Cray. I. 
the operations of his mind, conſidered as objects of his reflection? and 
how great a maſs of knowledge ſoever he imagines to be lodged there, he 

will, upon taking a ſtrict view, ſee that he has not any idea in his mind, 

but what one of theſe two have imprinted ; though perhaps, with infinite 

variety compounded and enlarged by the underſtanding, as we ſhall ſee here= 
A | tt: | 1 1 

8 6. He that attentively conſiders the ſtate of a child, at his firſt coming Obfervable in 
into the world, will have little reaſon to think him ſtored with plenty of ideas, children. 
that are to be the matter of his future knowledge: It is by degrees he comes 

to be furniſhed with them. And though the ideas of obvious and familiar 

qualities imprint themſelves before the memory begins to keep a regiſter of 

time or order, yet it is often ſo late before ſome unuſual qualities come in the 

way, that there are few men that cannot recollect the beginning of their ac- 
quaintance with them: and if it were worth while, no doubt à child might 

be ſo ordered as to have but a very few even of the ordinary ideas, till he 

were grown up to a man. But all that are born into the world being ſur- 

rounded with bodies that perpetually and diverſly affect them; variety of 

ideas, whether care be taken of it or no, are imprinted on the minds of chil- 

dren. , Light and colours are buſy at hand every where, when the eye is 

but open ; ſounds, and ſome tangible qualities fail not to ſolicit their proper 

ſenſes, and force an entrance to the mind: but yet, I think, it will be granted 

eaſily, that if a child were kept in a place where he never ſaw any other but 

black and white till he were a man, he would have no more ideas of ſcarlet 

or green, than he that from his childhood never taſted an oyſter or a pine- 

- apple, has of thoſe particular reliſhes. 0 er 

987. Men then come to be furniſhed with fewer or more ſimple ideas Men are dif: 
from without, according as the objects they converſe with, afford greater or _ —4 
leſs variety ; and from the operations of their minds within, according as they 6 
mote or leſs reflect on them. For though he that contemplates the ope- ing to the dif. 
rations'of his mind, cannot but have plain and clear ideas of them; yet un- yo 3 
leſs he turn his thoughts that way, and conſiders them attentively, he will wi. 

no more have clear and diſtinct ideas of all the operations of his mind, and 

all that may be obſerved therein, than he will have all the particular ideas of 

any landſcape, or of the parts and motions of a clock, who will not turn 

his eyes to it, and with attention heed: all the parts of it. The picture or 

clock may be ſo placed, that they may come in his way every day; but yet 

he will have but a confuſed idea of all the parts they are made up of, till he 

applies himſelf with attention to confider them each in particular. . 

5 8. Ap hence we fee the reaſon, why it is pretty late beſore moſt chil- Ideas ef re- 
dren get ideas of the operations of their own minds; and ſome have not any ae g 
very clear or perfect ideas of the greateſt part of them all: their lives: be- ar welke 
cauſe though they paſs there continually, yet like floating viſſons, they make tion. 

not dee p impreſſions enough to leave in their mind clear diſtinct laſting ideas, 

ll the underſtanding turns inwards upon itſelf, reflects on its own operations, 22 
and makes them the objects of its own contemꝑlation. Children hen they come 

Fr 25 fir ſti 


Boox. H. firſſ igta it, ars furrounded with a world. of. new. things, which, by s conſtant 
Yoon B Fx: Each of their ſenſes, draw the mind conſtantly to kan lags ta 
| take notice of new, and apt to be delighted with the variety of changing, 
eds. Thus the firſt years are uſually employed and diverted in looking 
abroad, Mens buſineſs, in them is to acquaint, themſelves with what is to be 
found without ;, and ſa growing up in a conſtant attention to outward ſenſa - 


tions, ſeldom make any confiderable reflection on what paſſes within them till 
 _- _ they come to be of riper years; and ſome ſcarce ever at all. 
The foul be. & 9. To aſk at what time a man has ficſt any ideas, is to aſk when h. 
: 13 begins to perceive; baving ideas, and perception, being the ſame thing. 
it begins to Know it is an opinion, that the ſoul always thinks, and that it has the actu 
| perceive. perception of ideas in itſelf conſtantly as long as it exiſts ; and that actua 
thinking is as inſeparable from the ſoul, as actual extenſion is from the body: 
which if true, to enquire after the beginning of a man's ideas, is the ſame 
as to enquire after pb beginning of his ſoul, For by this account, fo 
and its ideas, as body and its exteplign, will begin to exiſt both at the ſame = 
The foul $. 10. Bor whether the ſoul be ſuppoſed to, exiſt antecedent to, ot co va! 


hinks not al- + | Ka . Frags 
thinks t. with, or ſome time after the firſt rudiments or organization, or the begin- 


ways; for 1-34 | | 
this wants nings of life 1a the body ; I leave to be diſputed by thoſe who have better 


roa; thought of that matter. I confels myſelf to have one of thoſe dull ſouls, 
that doth not perceive itſelf always to contemplate ideas; nor can conceive it 
any more neceſſary for the ſoul always to think, than for the body always to 
move: the perception of ideas being (as I conceiye) to the ſoul, what motion 
is to the body; not its eſſence, but one of its operations. And therefore 
though thinking be ſuppoſed ever ſo much the proper action of the ſoul, yet 
it is not neceſſary to. ſuppoſe that it ſhould be always thinking, always in 
action. That perhaps is the privilege of the infinite author and preſerver of 
things, who never flumbers nor ſlecps; but is not competent to any finite 
being, at leaſt not to the ſoul of man. We know certainly by experience 
that we ſometimes think, and thence draw this infallible conſequence, that 
there is ſomething in us that has a power to think: but whether that ſub- 

ſtance. perpetually thinks or no, we can be no farther aſſured than experi- 
erce informs us. For to ſay that actual thinking is eſſential to the ſoul, and 
inſeparable from it, is to 5 what is in queſtion, and not to prove it by 
reaſon ; which is neceſſary to be done, if it be not a ſelf-evident propoſition. 
Baut whether this, that the foul always thinks,” be a ſelf-evident propo- 
ſition, that every body aſſents to at firſt hearing, I appeal to mankind. It is 
doubted whether I thought at all laſt night or no; the queſtion being about 
a matter of fact, it is beggipg it to bring as a proof for it, an hypotheſis, 
| which is the very thing in diſpute ; by which way one may prove any thing: 
and it is but ſuppoſing that all watches, whilſt the ballance beats, think; 
and it is ſ:fficiently proved, and paſt doubt, that my watch thought all laſt 
night. But he that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his hypotheſis 
on matter of fact, and make it out by ſenſible experience, and not preſume 


an matter of fact, becauſe of his bypothelis ; that is, becauſe he ſuppoſes it | 
7 þ *Y - „ 2 5 . . n 74 . to 
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0 be fo: which wy. of H gown to this, that I muſt neceſſary Cay. I. 
think all laſt night, becauſe another ſuppoſes I always think, though I my 
ſelf cannot perceive that I always do ſo. 3 

Bor men in love with their opinions may not only ſuppoſe what is in queſ- 

ton, but alledge wrong matter of fact. How elſe could any one make it an 

inference of mine, that a thing is not, becauſe we are not ſenſible of it in 

Sur fleep? I do not fay there is no ſoul in a man, becauſe. he is not ſenſible 

of it in his Neep: but I do fay, he cannot think at any time waking or 

| Deepibg, without being ſenlible of it. Our being ſenſible of it is not ne- 

ry to any thing, but to our thoughts; and to them it is, and to them it 

Will always be neceffaty, till we can think without being conſcious of it. 

Ft. T 6RANT that the ſoul in a waking man is never without thought, I. is not o 
becauſe it is the condition of being awake: but whether ſleeping without o af in 
dreaming be not an affection of the whole man, mind as well as body, may 

be worth a waking man's conſideration ; it being hard to conceive, that any 

thing ſhould think, and not be conſcious of it. If the foul doth think in a 

ſleeping man without being conſcious of it, I aſk, whether during ſuch 

thinking it has any pleaſure or pain, or be capable of happineſs or miſery? 1 

am ſure the man is not, any more than the bed or carth he lies on. For to- 

be happy or miſerable without being conſcious of it, ſeems to me utterly in- 
conliſtent and impoſſible. Or if it be poſſible that the ſoul can, whilſt the 

body is ſleeping, have its thinking, enjoyments and concerns, its pleaſure or 

pain, apart, which the man is not conſcious of nor partakes in; it is certain 

that Socrates aſleep and Socrates awake is not the ſame perſon : but-his ſoul 

when he fleeps, and Socratcs the man, conſiſting of body and ſoul when he 

is waking, are two perſons; ſince waking Socrates has no knowledge of, or 
roncernment for that happineſs or miſery of his ſoul which it enjoys alone 

by itſelf whilſt he ſleeps, without perceiving any thing, of it; any more than 


he has for the happineſs or miſery of a man in the Indies, whom be knows 

hot. For if we take wholly away all conſciouſneſs bf our actions and ſen- 

fations, eſpecially of pleaſure and pain, and the concernment that accompa- 

ties it, it will de hard to know wherein to place perſonal identity. | 

' $12. * Taz foul, during ſound fleep, thinks,“ fay theſe men. Whilſt If aſteping 
it thinks and perceives, it is capable certainly of thofe of delight or trouble, 753 thinks 
as well as any other perceptions ; and it muſt neceffarily be conſcious of its knowing it; 
own perceptions. But it has all this apart; the fleeping man it is plain, is tbe ſleeping 
conſcious of nothing of all this. Let us ſuppoſe then the ſoul of Caſtor, 9 
whilſt he is ſleeping, retired from his body; which is no impoſſible ſuppo- 
fition for the men 1 have here to do with, who fo liberally allow life, 
without a thinking foul, to all other animals. Theſe. men cannot then judge 

it impoffible, or a contradiction, that the body ſhould live without the foul ; 
nor that the foul ſhould ſubfiſt and think, or have perception, even pro | 


tion of happineſs or miſery, without the body. Let us then, as I ſay, ſuppoſe f 
e foul of Caſtor ſeparated, during his ſſeep, from his body, to think apart. 20 
Let us ſuppoſe too, that it chooſes for its ferne of thinking the body of an- 
eher Than," v. g. Pollux, who is Negping Without a foul: for if Caſtor's 

435 | 2 | | . foul} 


* 


fleeping man 
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Bog k II. ſoul. San think, whilſt Caſtor js aſleep, what Caſtor is peyer conſcious of, 
—— K is vo matter what place it chuſes to think in. We have here then the 
i bodies of two men with only one ſoul between them, Which we will ſup⸗ 
poſe to ſleep. and wake by turns; and the ſoul ſtill thinking in the waking 

man, whereof the ſleeping man is never conſcious, has never the leaſt Pere 

ception. I aſk then, whether Caſtor and Pollux, thus with only one foul 

between them, which thinks and perceives in one what the other is never con- 

Tcious of, nor is concerned for, are not two as diſtinct perſons-as. Caſtor. and 
Hercules, or as Socrates and Plato were? And whether one of them might 

not be very happy, and the other very miſerable? Juſt by the ſame reaſon 

they make the foul and the man two 9 who make the ſoul think apart 
„what the man is not conſcious of. For I ſuppoſe nobody will make identity 
ok perſons to conſiſt in the ſoul's being united to the very fame numerical 
particles of matter; for if that be neceſſary to identity, it will be impoſſible 

; in that conſtant flux of the particles of our bodies, that any man. ſhould be 

the ſame perſon two days, or two moments together. 
Impoſſible to © § 13. Thus, methinks, every drowſy nod ſhakes their dgfrine, who teach, 
convincethoſe that the ſoul is always thinking. Thoſe at leaſt who do at any time ſleep 


- 


that Veep. without dreaming, can never be convinced, that their thoughts are ſometimes 


without * ._ ” . . o , p * 
dreaming, for four hours buſy without their knowing of it; and if they are taken in 
2 he very act, waked in the middle of that ſleeping contemplation, can give 
8 no manner of accoutit of it. i de „ ON. | 3 


That men 8 14. Ir will perhaps be ſaid, ** that the foul thinks even in the ſpundeſt 
dream with- fleep, but the memory retains it not.” That the ſoul. in a ſleeping man ſhould 


out rememe- 


dering it, in be this moment "buſy a thinking, and the next moment in a waking man, 


vain urged. not remember nor be able to recollect one jot of all thoſe thoughts, is very hard 


to be conceived, and would need ſome better proof. than dare aſſertion ta 

make it be believed. For who can without any more ado, but being barely 

told ſo, imagine, that the greateſt part of men do, during all their lives, for 

ſeveral hours every day, think of ſomething, which if they were aſked, eren 

in the middle of theſe thoughts, they could remember nothing at all of | 

Moſt men, I think, pals « great part of their ſleep without dreaming. I 

once knew a man that was bred a ſcholar, and had no bad memory, who 
told me, he had never dreamed in his life till he had that fever he was then 
newly recovered of, which was about the five or ſix and twentieth. year of 
His age. I ſuppoſe the world affords more ſuch inſtances ; at leaſt every 

. one's acquaintance will furniſh him with examples enough of ſuch, as paſs 
maoſt of their gs „ ng.” TT TOTES oe nn 
Upon this 8 15. To think often, and never to retain it ſo much as one moment, is 
&yporteſis the a very uſeleſs Tort of thinking: and the foul in ſuch a ſtate of thinking, 
55 does very little, if at all, excel that of a looking-glaſs, which conſtantly re- 
ought to be ceives variety of images, or ideas, but retains none; they diſappear and va- 
molt rational. niſh, and there remain no footſteps of them; the looking-glaſs is never the 
better for ſuch ideas, nor the foul for ſuch thoughts. Perhaps it will be 

faid, ** that in a waking man the materials of the body are employed, and 

*« made ule of, in thinking; and that the memory of thoughts is retained = 


eee. of cc b i 
3.# | a J 


- 
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leſs rational, then theſe men muſt ſay, that the ſoul owes the perfection of 


« by the impreſſions that are made on the brain, and the traces there left CAP. I. 
« after ſuch thinking; but that in the thinking of the ſou], which is not per 
% ceived in a ſleeping man, there the ſoul thinks apart, and making no uſe 
« cf the organs of the body, leaves no impreſſions on it, and conſequently 
* no memory of ſuch thoughts.“ Not to mention again the abſurdity of 
two diſtin& perſons, which follows from this ſuppoſition, I anſwer farther, 
that whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate without the help of 
the body, it is reaſonable to conclude, it can retain without the help of the body 
too; or elſe the ſoul, or any ſeparate ſpirit, 'will have but little advantage by 
thinking. If it has no memory of its own thoughts; if it cannot lay them 
up for its own uſe, and be able to recall them upon occaſion ; if it cannot 
reflect upon what is paſt, and make uſe of its former experiences, reaſon- 
ings, and contemplations ; to what purpoſe does it think? They, who make 
the ſoul a thinking thing, at this rate, will not make it a much more noble 
being, than thoſe do, whom they condemn, for allowing it to be nothin 
but the ſubtileſt parts of matter. Characters drawn on duſt, that the 6 
breath of wind effaces; or impreſſions made on a heap of atoms, or animal 
ſpirits, are altogether as uſeful, and render the ſubject as noble, as the thoughts 
of a ſoul that periſh in thinking ; that once out of fight are gone for ever, 
and leave no memory of themſelves behind them. Nature never makes ex- 
cellent things for mean or no uſes: and it is hardly to be conceived, that our 
infinitely wiſe creator ſhould make ſo admirable a faculty as the power of 
thinking, that faculty which comes neareſt the excellency of his own incom- 
prehenfible being, to be ſo idly and uſeleſly employed, at leaſt a fourth part 
of its time here, as to think conſtantly, without remembering. any of thoſe 
thoughts, without doing any good to itſelf or others, or being any way uſe- 
ful to any other part of the creation. If we will examine it, we ſhall not 
find, I ſuppoſe, the motion of dull and ſenſeleſs matter, any where in the 
univerſe, made ſo little uſe of, and ſo wholly thrown away. 8 
8 16. IT is true, we have ſometimes inſtances of perception, whilſt we On this hy- 
are aſleep, and retain the memory of thoſe thoughts : but how extravagant Potbels the 
and incoherent for the moſt part they are; how little conformable to the per- gr rol 
fection and order of a rational being, thoſe who are acquainted with dreams not derived 
need not be told. This I would willingly be ſatisfied in, whether the foul, on nee 
| when it thinks thus apart, and as it were ſeparate from the body, acts leſs tion, of which 
_ rationally than when conjointly with it or no? If its ſeparate thoughts be here ia no 
appearance, 

rational thinking to the body: if it does not, it is a wonder that our dreams 
ſhould be, for the moſt part, ſe frivolous and irrational; and that the ſoul 
ſhould retain none of its more rational ſoliloquies and meditations, | 

$ 17. Tnosx who ſo confidently tell us, that the ſoul always actually if I think 
thinks,” I would they would alſo tell us what thoſe ideas are that are in the hen | Enow 
ſoul of a child before, or juſt at the union with the body, before it bath re- «@ can know 
ceived any by ſenſation. The dreams of fleeping men are, as I take it, all it- 
made up of the waking man's ideas, though for the moſt part oddly put to- 
gether, It is ſtrange if the foul has ideas of its own, that it derived not 

R H Ds from 
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Book II. from ſenſation. or reflection (as it muſt have, if it thought, before it received 
up impreſſions from the body) that it ſhauld never, in its private thinking 
(ſo private, that the man himſelf perceives. it not) retain. any} of them, the 
very moment it wakes out of them, and then make the man glad with new 
| diſcoveries, Who can find it- reaſonable that the ſoul. ſhould, in its retire- 
ment, during flecp, have. ſo many hours thoughts, and yet never light. on 
x any of thoſe ideas it borrowed. not from, ſenſation or geflection: or at leaſt pre- 
ſerve the memory of none but ſuch, which being | occaſioned from 
N | body, muſt needs be leſs: natural to a ſpirit? It is Rrange the foul ould 
never once in à man's whole life recal aver. any of its pute native thou 
and thoſe ideas it had before it borrowed any thing from the body; never 
bring into the waking man's yiew any other ideas but what have à tang of 
the caſk, and manifeſtly derive their original from that union. If it always 
thinks, and ſo had ideas before it was united, or before it received any 
from the body, it is not to be ſuppoſed but that duting ſleep it recolledts its 
native ideas; and during that retirement from communicating with. the body, 
whilſt it thinks by itſelf, the ideas it is buſied about ſhould be, ſametimes at 
leaſt, thoſe more natural and congenial ones which. it had in itſelf, underived 
from the body, or its own. operations about them: which, ſino the waking 
man never remembers, we muſt from this hypotheſis. conelude, either that 
the ſoul remembers ſomething that the man does not; on elſe that memory 
belongs only to ſuch ideas as are derived from the body, or the mind's. opes | 
5 % ne 8 bs: 
How know , & 18, I wouLp be glad allo, to learn from theſe men, ho ſo confidently 
. any ef al. pronounce, that the human. ſoul, or which is all one, that a man always 
- ways thinks? thinks, how they come to know it; nay, how they come to know that they 
 Forifitbe not themſelves think, when, they, themſelves do not perceins it. This, I am 
az it afraid, is to be ſure without proofs; and to know, withogt perceiving : It 
needs proof. js, I ſuſpect, a confuſed. notion taken up to. ſerve. an -hypothelis; and none 
of thole clear truths, that either their own; evidence forces us to ad- 
mit, or common experience makes it impudence to deny. For the moſt 
that can be ſaid of it, is, that it is impoſſible the ſoul may always think, 
but not always retain. it in memory; and, I ſay, it is as poſſible that the foul 
may not always think; and much more probable that it ſhould: ſometimes 
not think, than that it ſhould. often think, and that a long while together,. 
and not be conſcious to itſelf the next moment after, that it had thought. 
| 8 19. To ſuppoſe the: ſoul to think, and the man not to perceive it, is, as 
ee has been ſaid, to make two perſons in one man ; and if one conſiders well 
and yet not theſe men's way, of ſpeaking, one ſhould be led into a ſuſpicion that they do 
8 For they who tell us that the ſoul always thinks, do never, that. I re- 
very impro- member, ſay, that a man always thinks. Can the ſoul think, and not the 
* bable, man? or a man think, and not be conſcious of it? This perhaps would be 
ſuſpected of jargon in others. If they ſay, the man thinks always, but is not 
always conſcious of it; they may as well ſay, his body is extended with- 
out having parts. For it is altogether as intelligible to ſay, that a body is 
extended without parts, as that any thing thinks without being conſcious of 
| 83 4 n / | 8, it, 


That a man 
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it, or perceiving that it does ſo. "They who talk thus, may, with as much CAP. I. 
reaſon; if it be neceſſary to their hypotheſis, ſay, that a man is always hungry. 
but that he does not always feel it: whereas hunger conſiſts in that very ſen- 
 fation, as thinking conſiſts in being conſcious that one thinks. If they ſay, 
that a man is always conſcious to himſelf of thinking, I afk, how they know 
it? [Conſciouſneſs is the perception of what paſſes in a man's own mind. Can 
another man ive that I am conſcious of any thing, when I perceive it 
not myſelf ?- No man's knowledge here can go beyond his experience. Wake 
a man out of a ſound ſleep, and aſk him, What he was that moment think- 
ing of? If he himſelf be conſcious of nothing he then thought on, he muſt 
be a notable diviner of thoughts that can aſſure him that he was thinking.: 
may he not with more reaſon aſſure him he was not afleep? This is ſome- 
thing beyond philoſophy ; and it cannot be leſs than revelation that diſcovers 
to another, thoughts in my mind, when I can find none there myſelf : and 
they muſt needs have a penetrating fight, who can certainly fee that I think, 
when 1 cannot perceive it myſelf, and when I declare that I do not; and yet 
can ſee that dogs or elephants do not think, when they give all the demon- 
ſtration of it imaginable, except only telling us that they do fo. This ſome 
may ſuſpect to be a ſtep beyond the Roſecrucians ; it ſeeming eaſier to make 
one's ſelf invifible to others, than to make another's thoughts viſible to me, 
which are not viſible to himſelf. But it is but defining the ſoul to be a ſub- 
Nance that always thinks, and the buſineſs is done. If ſuch definition be of 
any authority, I know'not what it can ſerve for, but to make many men 
ſulpect, that they have no fouls at all, fince they find a good part of their 
Hves paſs away without thinking. For no definitions, that I know, no ſup- 
poſitions of any ſect, are of force enough to deſtroy conſtant experience; and 
perhaps it is the affectation of Knowing beyond what we perceive, that makes 
io much uſeleſs diſpute and hoife in the world. | 
8 20. I 8x8 no reaſon therefore to believe, that the foul thinks before the No ideas but 
ſenfes have furniſhed it with ideas to think on; and as thoſe are increaſed fromſeniation 
and retained, ſo it comes, by exerciſe, to improve its faculty of thinking, in evident, if 
the ſeveral parts of it, as well as afterwards, by compounding thoſe ideas, esse 
and reflecting on its own operations; it increaſes its ſtock, as well as facility, © 
in remembring, imagining, reaſoning, and other modes of thinking. | 
Far. He that will fuffer himſelf to be informed by obſervation and expe- 
rience, and not make his own hypotheſis the rule of nature, will find few 
ſigns of a foul accuſtomed to much thinking in a new-born child, and much 
fewer of any reaſoning at all. And yet it is hard to imagine, that the ra- 
tional ſoul ſhould think fo much, and not reaſon at all. And he that will 
conlider, that infants, newly come into the world, ſpend the greateſt part 
of their time in fleep, and are ſeldom awake, but when either hunger 
calls for the teat, or ſome pain, (the moſt importunate of all fenfations) or 
ſome other violent impreſſion upon the body forces the mind to perceive, and 
attend to it: he, I ſay, who conſiders this, will, perhaps, find reaſon to 
imagine, that a fœtus in the mother's womb differs not much from the ſtate 
of a vegetable ; but paſſes the greateſt part of its time without perception or 
F | 1 H 2 : N thought, 
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Book II. thought, doing very little in a place where it needs not ſeck for food, and is 
—— ſurrounded with liquor, always equally ſoft, and near of the ſame temper ; 


Tn the recep- 


tion of ſimple , 


ideas the un- 


derſtanding is 


for the moſt 


part paſſive, * 


where the eyes have no light, and the ears, ſo ſhut up, are not very ſuſ- 
ceptible of ſounds; and where there is little or no variety, or change of ob- 
Jer! to. = “ ÖêÖatß.̃ ² B be ̃ w . | 
8 22. For xo a child from its birth, and obſerve the alterations that time 
makes, and you ſhall: find, as the mind by the ſenſes comes more and more 
to be furniſhed with ideas, it comes to be more and more awake; thinks 


more, the more it has matter to think on. After ſome time it begins to 


know the objects, which being moſt familiar with it, have made laſting im- 
preſſions. Thus it. comes by degrees to know the perſons it daily converſes 
with, and diſtinguiſh them from ſtrangers; which are inſtances and effects 
of its coming to retain and diſtinguiſh the ideas the ſenſes. convey to it. And 


' ſo we may obſerve how the mind, by degrees, improve in theſe, and advan- 


ces to the exerciſe of thoſe other faculties of enlarging, compounding, and 


abſtracting its ideas, and of reaſoning about them, and reflecting upon all 


theſe; of which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter, _ a 
$ 23. Ir it ſhall be demanded then, When a man begins to have any 
ideas? I think the true anſwer is, When he firſt: has any ſenſation. . For 


ſince there appear not to be any idea in the mind, before the ſenſes have 


conveyed any in, I conceive that ideas in the underſtanding are coeval with 


- ſenſation; which is ſuch an impreſſion or motion, made in ſome part of the 


body, as produces ſome perception in the underſtanding. - It is about theſe im- 
preſſions made on our ſenſes by 
employ itſelf in ſuch operations as we call perception, remembring,. conſi- 
deration, reaſoning, &c. 4-1 75 SUCH Yeh. e 


8 24, In time the mind comes to reflect on its on opetations about the 


ideas got by ſenſation, and thereby ſtores itſelf with a new ſet of ideas, which 
J call ideas of reflection. Theſe are the impreſſions that are made on our 


ſenſes by outward objects that are extrinſecal to the mind, and its own ope- 
rations, proceeding from powers intrinſecal and proper to itſelf; which when 


reflected on by itſelf, becoming alſo objects of its contemplation, are, as I 
have ſaid, the original of all knowledge, Thus the firſt capacity of human 
intellect, is, that the mind is fitted to receive the impreſſions made on it; 
either through the ſenſes by outward objects; or by its own operations when 
it reflects on them. This is the firſt ſtep a man makes towards the diſcovery 
of any thing, and the ground-work whereon to build all thoſe notions, 
which ever he ſhall have naturally in this world. All thoſe ſublime thoughts 
which tower above the clouds, and reach as high as heaven itſelf, take their 


riſe and footing here : in all that'good extent wherein the mind wanders, in 


thoſe remote ſpeculations, it may ſeem to be elevated with, it ſtirs not one 

jot beyond thoſe ideas which ſenſe or reflection have offered for its contem- 
lation. i | . 1 Ss Ks b. 

$ 25. In this part the underſtanding is merely paſſive; and whether or no 

it will have theſe beginnings, and as it were materials of knowledge, is not 

in its own power, For the objects of our ſenſes do, many of them, obtrude 


outward objects, that the mind ſeems firſt to 


their 
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their particular ideas upon our minds whether we will or no: and the ope- Cnay. I. 

rations of our minds will not let us be without, at leaſt ſome obſcure notion 
of them. No man can be wholly ignorant of what he does when he thinks. 

Theſe ſimple ideas, when offered to the mind, the underſtanding can no more 

refuſe to have, nor alter, when they are imprinted, nor blot them out, and 

make new ones itſelf, than a mirror can refuſe, alter, or obliterate the images 

or ideas which the objects ſet before it do therein produce. As the bodies 

that ſurround us do diverſly affect our organs, the mind is forced to receive 

the impreſſions, and cannot avoid the perception of thoſe ideas that are an- 

nexed to them, | 


OH AP TORR: II. 
Of ſimple ideas. 


81.7 HE better to underſtand the nature, manner, and extent of our OH Ap. II 
2 knowledge, one thing is careful to be obſerved concerning tg 
ideas we have; and that is, that ſome of them are ſimple, and ſome com- _— 5 
plex. . Xi n 1 55 | | _ 
” Though the qualities that affect our ſenſes are, in the things themſelves, e N 
ſo united and blended, that there is no ſeparation, no diſtance between them; 
yet it is plain, the ideas they produce in the mind enter by the ſenſes ſimple 
and unmixed. For though the ſight and touch often take in from the ſame 
object, at the ſame time, different ideas; as a man ſees at once motion and 
colour; the hand feels ſoftneſs and warmth in the ſame piece of wax: yet 
the ſimple ideas thus united in the ſame ſubject, are as perfectly diſtinct as 
thoſe that come in by different ſenſes: the coldneſs and hardneſs which a man 
feels in a piece of ice, being as diſtinct ideas in the mind, as the ſmell and 
whiteneſs of a lilly; or as the taſte of ſugar, and ſmell of a roſe. And 
there is nothing can be plainer to a man, than the clear and diſtinct percep- 
tion he has of thoſe ſimple ideas; which being each in itſelf uncompounded, 
contains in it nothing but one uniform appearance, or conception in the mind, 
and is not diſtinguiſhable into different ideas. | 
$ 2. Tuxsz ſimple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are ſug- The mind can 
geſted and furniſhed to the mind only by thoſe two ways abovementioned, 3ther make 
viz. ſenſation and reflection. When the underſtanding is once ſtored with chem. "I 
theſe ſimple ideas, it has the power to repeat, compare, and unite them, 
even to an almoſt infinite variety ; and ſo can make at pleaſure new complex 
ideas. But it is not in the power of the moſt exalted wit, or enlarged un- 
derſtanding, by any quickneſs or variety of thought, to invent or frame one 
new ſimple idea in the mind, not taken in by the ways aforementioned : - 
nor can any force of the underſtanding deſtroy thoſe that are there. The 
5 ; 73M | - dominion 
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Boox II. dominion of man, in this little world of his own underſtanding, being much- 
w—— what the ſame as it is in the great world of viſible things; wherein his power, 


however managed by art and ſkill, reaches no farther than to compound and 
divide the materials that are made to his hand ; but can do nothing-towargs 
the making the leaſt particle of new matter, or deſtroying one atom of what 
is already in being. The ſame inability will every one find in himſelf, who 
ſhall go about to faſhion in his underſtanding any ſimple idea, not received 
in by his ſenſes from external objects, or by reflection from the operations 
of his own mind about them. I would have any one try to fancy any taſte, 
which had never affected his palate; or frame the idea of a ſcent he had 
never ſmelt: and when he can do this, I will alſo conclude that. a blind 
man hath ideas of colours, and a deaf man true diſtin notions of ſounds. 

$ 3. Tus is the reaſon why, though we cannot believe it impoſſible to God, 
to make a creature with other organs, and more ways to convey into the 
underſtanding the notice of corpoteal things than thoſe five, as they are 
uſually counted, which he has given to man: yet I think, it is not poſſible 
for any one to imagine any other qualities in bodies, howſoever conſtituted, 
whereby they can be taken notice of, beſides ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, viſible 
and tangible qualities. And had mankind been made with but ſour ſenſes, 
the qualities then, which are the object of the fifth ſenſe; had been as far 
from our notice, imagination, and conception, as now any belonging to a 


Gxth, ſeventh, or eighth ſenſe, can poſſibly be: which, whether yet fome - 
other creatures, in ſome other parts of this vaſt and 


ous univerſe, 
may not have, will be a great preſumption to deny. He that will not ſet 
himſelf proudly at the top of all things; but will confider the immenſity of 


| this fabrick, and the great variety that is to be found in this little and incon- 


ſiderable part of it which he has to do with, may be apt to think, that in 
other manſions of it, there may be other and different intelligent beings, of 
whoſe faculties he has as little knowledge or apprehenſion, as a worm ſhut 
up in one drawer of a cabinet hath of the ſenſes ot underſtanding of a 
man: ſuch variety and excellency being ſuitable to the wiſdom and power 
of the maker. I have here followed the common opinion of man's having 
but five-ſenſes ; though, perhaps, there may be juſtly counted more : but ei- 
ther ſuppoſition ſerves equally to my preſent purpoſmGGCQ. B 
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CHAPTER, It 
Of ideas of one ſenſe. 
7 HE better to conceive the ideas we receive from ſenſation, it may 


not be amiſs for us to confider them, in reference to the different 


ways whereby they make their approaches to our minds, and make them- 
ſelves perceivable by us. e 


FirsT, 
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' FigsT, Then, there are ſome which come into our minds by one ſenſe  C b p. 
on] | 

n v, There are others that convey themſelves into the mind by 
more ſenſes than one. 

TariRDLY, Others that are had from reflection only. 

FouRTHLY, There are ſome that make themſelves way, and are ſuggeſted 
to the mind by all the ways of ſenſation and reflection. 

Wi ſhalt confider them apart under theſe ſeveral heads. 

FigxsT, There are ſome ideas which have admittance only through one Ideas of one 
ſenſe, which is peculiarly d to receive them. Thus light and colours, 3 755 
as white, red, yellow, blue, with their ſeveral degrees or ſhades, and mix- ing. fund, 
tures, as green, ſcarlet, purple, ſea-green, and the reſt ; come in only by of heating, 
the eyes: all kind of noiſes, qo goed muy and tones, only by the ears: the ſeveral © 
Ke” 3. and ſmells, by the noſe and L And if theſe organs, or the nerves 
which are the conduits to convey from without to their audience in the 
rain, the mind's. preſence-room (as I may fo call it) are any of them fo 

iſordered, as not to perform their functions, they have no poſtern to be 
admitted by ; no other way to bring themlelyes i into view, and be perceived 
by the underſtanding. . 

Fux moſt conſiderable of thoſe belonging to the wn are heat and cold, 
and ſolidity: all the reſt conſiſting almoſt wholly in the ſenſible configuration, 
as ſmooth and rough; or elſe more or leſs firm adheſion to the parts, as hard 


and ſoft, tough and brittle, are obvious enough. 


§ 2. I THINK, it will be needleſs to enumerate all the particular fimple rey . 
ideas, belonging to each ſenſe. Nor indeed is it poſſible, if we would; there 3 
being a great many more of them belonging to moſt of the ſenſes, than we wan 
have names for. The variety of ſmells, which are as many almoſt, if not 


more, than ſpecies of bodies in the world, do moſt of them want names. 


Sweet and hinking commonly ſerve our turn for theſe ideas, which in effect 


is little more than to call them pleaſing or diſpleaſing; though the ſmell of 


a roſe and violet, both ſweet, are certainly very diſtinct ideas. Nor are the 


different taſtes that by our palates we receive ideas. of, much better provided 


with names. Sweet, bitter, ſour, harſh, and falt, are almoſt all the epithets 
we have to denominate that numberleſs variety of reliſhes, which are jjat be 
found diſtin&, not only in almoſt every ſort of creatures, but in the different 
parts of the ſame plant, fruit, or animal. The ſame may be ſaid of colours 


and ſounds. I ſhall therefore, in the account of ſimple ideas 1 am here 


giving, content myſelf to ſet down only ſuch, as are moſt material to our 
preſent purpoſe, or are in themſelves leſs apt to be taken notice of, though 
they were very frequently the ingredients of our complex | ideas, amongit 
which, I think, I may well account en z nen nne I ſhall treat of 
in the next pe | | | | 


CHAPTER 


We receive 
this idea from 
touch, 


0K ſolidity. 
CHAPTER IV. 
Of ſolidity. 


$ 1. HE idea of ſolidity we receive by our touch; and it ariſes from the 

refiſtance which we find in body, to the entrance of any other body 
into the place it poſſeſſes, till it has left it. There is no idea which we re- 
ceive more conſtantly from ſenſation, than ſolidity. Whether we move or 
reſt, in what poſture ſoever we are, we always feel ſomething under us that 
ſupports us, and hinders. our farther ſinking downwards; and the bodies 
which we daily handle, make us perceive, that whilſt they remain between 
them, they do by an inſurmountable force hinder the approach of the parts 
of our hands that preſs them. That-which thus hinders the approach of two 
bodies, when they are moved one towards another, I call ſolidity. I will not 
diſpute, whether this acceptation of the word ſolid be nearer to its. original 
fignification, than that which mathematicians uſe it in: it ſuffices, that I think 
the common notion of ſolidity will allow, if not juſtify, this uſe of it; but 
if any one think it better to call it impenetrability, he has my conſent. Only 
J have thought the term ſolidity the more proper to expreſs this idea, not 
only becauſe of its vulgar uſe-in that ſenſe ; but alſo becauſe it carries ſome- 


thing more of poſitive in it than impenetrability, which is negative, and is 


perhaps more a conſequence of ſolidity, than ſolidity itſelf. This, of all 
other, ſeems the idea moſt intimately connected with and eſſential to body, 
ſo as no where elſe to be found or imagined, but only in matter. And 


though our ſenſes take no notice of it, but in maſſes of matter, of a bulk 
_ ſufficient to cauſe a ſenſation in us; yet the mind having once got this idea 


Diftinct from 


ſpace. 


from ſuch groſſer ſenſible bodies, traces it farther ; and conſiders it, as well 


as figure, in the minuteſt particle of matter that can exiſt: and finds it inſe- 


parably inherent in body, wherever or however modified. | 
$ 2. Tris is the idea belongs to body, whereby we conceive it to fill 
ſpace. The idea of which filling of ſpace, is, that where we imagine any 
ſpace taken up by a ſolid ſubſtance, we conceive it ſo to poſſeſs it, that it ex- 
cludes all other ſolid ſubſtances ; and will for ever hinder any other two bo- 
dies, . that move towards one another in a ſtraight line, from coming to touch 
one another, unleſs it removes from between them, in a line not parallel to 
that which they move in. This idea of it, the bodies which we ordinarily 
handle, ſufficiently furniſh us with. 


8 3. Tuis reſiſtance, whereby it Ke-ps other bodies out of the ſpace 
which it poſſeſſes, is ſo great, that no force, how great ſoever, can ſurmount 


it. All the bodies in the world preſſing a drop of water on all. fides, will | 
never be able to overcome the reſiſtance which it will make, ſoft as it is, to 


their approaching one another, till it be removed out of their way : whereby 
our idea of ſolidity is diſtinguiſhed both from pure ſpace, which is capable 
| = Ra neither 
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either of reſiſtance nor motion; and from the ordinary idea of hardneſs. Cn Ar. 
For a man may conceive two bodies at a diſtance, ſo as they may approach IV. 
done another, without touching or diſplacing any ſolid thing, till their ſu5ß7!ẽv‚ 
perficies come to meet: whereby, I think, we have the clear idea of ſpace 
without ſolidity. For (not to go ſo far as annihilation of any particular body) 
I aſk, whether a man cannot have the idea of the motion of one ſingle body 
alone without any other fucceeding immediately into its place? I think 
it is evident he can: the idea of motion in one body no more including 
the idea of motion in another, than the idea of a ſquare figure in one 
body includes the idea of a ſquare figure in another. I do not aſk, whether 
bodies do ſo exiſt that the motion of one body cannot really be without the 
motion of another. To determine this either way, is to beg the queſtion 
for or againſt a vacuum. But my queſtion is, whether one cannot have the 
idea of one body moved whilſt others are at reſt? And I think this no one 
will deny. If ſo, then the place it deſerted gives us the idea of pure ſpace 
without ſolidity, whereinto another body may enter, without either reſiſtance 
or protruſion of any thing. When the ſucker in a pump is drawn, the ſpace 
it Rlled in the tube is certainly the ſame whether any other body follows the 
motion of the ſucker or noa nor does it imply a contradiction that upon 
the motion of one body, another that is only contiguous to it, ſhould not 
Follow it. The of ſuch a motion is built only on the ſuppoſition - 
that the world is full, but not | on the diſtinct ideas of ſpace and ſolidity; 
which are as different as reſiſtance and not reſiſtance; protruſion and not 
protruſion. And that men have ideas of ſpace without a body, their very 
diſputes about a vacuum plainly demonſtrate; as is ſhewed in another 
Place. 841. ii : Nx 4 
27 SOLIDITY is hereby alſo differenced from hardneſs, in that ſolidity From hard- 
conſiſts in repletion, and ſo an utter excluſion of other bodies out of the "+ 
-ſpace-it poſſeſſes 3 but hardneſs, in a firm coheſion of the parts of matter, 
making up maſſes of a ſenſible bulk, fo that the whole does not eaſily change 
its figure. And indeed, hard and ſoft are names that we give to things 
only in relation to the conſtitutions of our own bodies; that being generally 
called hard by us which will put us to pain ſooner than change figure by 
the pteſſure of any part of our bodies; and that on the contrary ſoft, which 
changes the ſituation of its parts upon an eaſy and unpainful touch. 
Bor this difficulty of changing the ſituation of the ſenſible parts amongſt 
themſelves, or of the figure of the whole, gives no more ſolidity to the hardeſt 
body in the world, than to the ſofteſt; nor is an adamant one jot more ſolid 
-than water. For though the two flat ſides of tyyo pieces of marble will more 
eaſily approach each other, between which there is nothing but water or 
air, than if chere be à diamond between them: yet it is not that the parts of 
the diamond are more ſolid than thoſe of water, or reſiſt more; but becauſe 
the parts of water being more eaſily ſeparable from each other, they will, 
by a de- motion, be more eaſily removed, and give way to the approach of | 
the two pieres of murble. But if they could be kept from making place 0 
dy chat ſide· motion, they would eternally hinder the approach of theſe two | 
VOL, I. I i 
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Book 11, pieces of marble as tnuch as the diamond 5 and it would be as impoſſibſe by 
— "By force to ſurmount their reſiſtance” as to ſurmount the reſiſtance of the 


Oa ſolidity 


depends im- 
pulſe, refiſt- 
ance, and 
protruſion, 


ou of a diamond. The ſoſteſt body in the world will as invincibly re- 
fiſt the coming together of any other two bodies, if it be not put out of 

the way, but remain between them, as the hardeſt that can be found or ima- 
gined. He that ſhall fill a yielding ſoft body well with air or water, will 
quickly find its reſiſtanee: and he that thinks that nothing but bodies that 
are hard can keep his hands from approaching one another, may be pleaſed 


to make a trial: with the air incloſed im a ſoot-ball. The experiment, I have 


been told, was made at Florence, with a hollow globe of gold filled with 
water and exactly cloſed, which farther ſhews. the ſolidity: of ſo ſoft a body as 
Water. For the golden globe thus filled being put into a preſs which was 
driven by the extreme force of ſtcrews, the water made itſelf way through 
the pores of that very cloſe metal; and finding no room for à nearer ap- 
proach of its particles within, got to the outfide; where it roſe like a dew, 
and fo fell in drops, before the ſides of the globe could be made to yield to 
the violent compreſſion of the engine that ſqueezed it. 
8 5. By this idea of ſolidity, is the extenſion of body diſtinguiſhed 
from the extenſion of ſpace: the extenſion of body being nothing but 
the coheſion or continuity of ſolid, ſepatable, moveable parts; and the ex- 
tenſion of ſpace, the continuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and immoveable 
parts. Upon the ſolidity of bodies alſo depends their mutual impulſe, reſiſt- 


ance and protruſton. Of pure ſpace then, and ſolidity, there are ſeveral 


(amongſt which 1 confeſs myſelf one) Who pet ſuade themſelves they have 


clear and diſtinct ideas; and that they can think on ſpace, without any thing 


2 


tenſion of body; the idea of the diſtance between the oppoſite 
concave ſuperficies, being equally as clear without as with the idea of any ſo- 


in it that reſiſts or is protruded by body. This is the idea of pure ſpace, 
which they think they have as clear, as any idea they can have of the ex- 
parts of a 


lid parts between: and on the other ſide they perſuade themſelves, that they 
have, diſtinct from that of pure ſpace, the idea of ſomething that fills ſpace, 


that can be protruded by the impulſe of other bodies, or reſiſt their motion. 
If there be others that have not theſe two ideas diſtinct, but confound 
them, and make but one of them; I know not how men, who have the 


ſame idea under different names, or different ideas under the ſame name, 


can in that caſe talk with one another; any more than à man, who not 
being blind or deaf, has diſtinct ideas of the colour of ſcarlet, and the ſound 


of a trumpet, could diſeourſe concerning ſcarlet colour with the blind man I 


mention in another place, who fancied that the idea of ſcarlet was like the 


D tf Sie ds doit now pd nardto: d:42 doe fits 
$ 6. Ir any one aſks me, what this ſolidity is? 1 ſend him to his ſenſes to 


inform him: let him put a flint or a foot-ball between his hands, and then 
| endeavour to join them, and he will” know. If be thinks this not a ſuf- 
_ ficient explication of ſolidity, what it is, and wherein it conſiſts; I promiſe 
to tell him what it is, and wherein it conſiſts, -when he tells me what 


nſion or mo- HO 


thinking is, or wherein it conſiſts ; or explains to me what exte 
14 ä | | : þ l 140 tion 
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1 ſhall ſhew in another place. 


frequently conſidered, and which are ſo frequent, that every one that pleaſes 


hereafter. 
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tion is, which perhaps ſeems much eaſier. The fimple ideas we have, are Cu Ap. 
ſuch as experience teaches them us, but if beyond that, we endeavour by IV. 
words to make them clearer in the mind, we ſhall ſucceed no better, than iA 
we went about to clear up the darkneſs of a blind man's mind by talking ; 

and to diſcourſe into him the ideas of light and colours. The reaſon of this 


- : 
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Of ſimple ideas of divers ſenſes. 

alt nth ole ter alt bets ar raptor ans CuAr. V. 

＋ HE ideas we get by more than one ſenſe, are of ſpace, or extenſion. 
figure, reſt, and motion; for theſe, make perceivable impreſſions, 

both on the eyes and touch: and we can receive and convey into our minds 


the ideas of the extenſion, figure, motion, and reſt of bodies, both by ſeeing 
and feeling. But having occaſion to ſpeak more at large of theſe in another 
place, I here only enumerate them, _ 3 | | 
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Of ſimple ideas of reflection. | 
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F. HE mind, receiving the ideas, mentioned in the foregoing chap- VI. 
I ters, from without, when it turns its view inward upon itſelf, and 

obſeryes its own actions about thoſe. ideas, it has, takes from thence other Snnle ideas 

ideas, which are as capable to be the objects of its contemplation, as any of . 

thoſe it received from foreign things. wy | | mind, about 
§ 2. THE two great and principal its other 


actions of the mind, which are moſt bees. 
may take notice of them in himſelf, are theſe two: Perception or Thinking; The ez of 
and Volition, or W illing. The, power of thinking is called the underſtand- and ihe of 
ing, and the power of volition is called the will; and theſe two powers or __ » WE 
abilities in the mind 1 denominated faculties. Of ſome of the modes of edo n 


© theſe ſimple ideas of reflection, ſuch as are Remembrance, Diſcerning, Rea- 


ſoning, Judging, Knowledge, Faith, &c. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 


1 a . 5 by 4 9 
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CHAPTER 


pain, 


affection of our ſenſes from without, an 


Pleaſure and 


ther it 168 fröch ehe 


miſery, &c. on the other; they are ſtill But di 
thing, and belong to the ideas of pleaſure and pain, ay oy or uneaſineſs: 


Ideas of fenfatioh and reflection. 
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1. HERE be other ſimple, ideas which convey themſelves into th 
, T mind by all the *. of ſenſation and reflection, viz. Pleafure'or 
Delight, and its oppoſite, Pain or Uneaſineſs, Power, Exiſtence, Unity. 

$ 2. DELIGHT: of uneafinefs, one or other of them jain themſelves to al- 
moſt all our ideas, both of ſenſation and fefſection t "and there is ſcarce any 
retired thought of our mind within, 


which is hot able to produce in us > or pin. By Pleafiire and pam I 
0 its or moleſts us moſt; ” A 


or p. 
would be ubderſtdbd to Ggnify hore etiph 

Ber it Ariſes from, the. 1 itids; or any thing operating 
our bodies. Fot whether we Call Tt futtsfäckion, aner ate, har 5 
neſs, &c. on the one fide; ör bneafinds, trouble, palm, ferment; Angulfh, 
nt degrees of 'the fame 


* 


which are the names I ſhall-moſt commonly uſe+ for 


ideas. 3 aids 
$ 3. Tux infinite wiſe author of our being having given us the power 
125 em at reſt as we think 


over ſeveral parts uf odr bones, to move or 


e two ſorts of 


fit; and alſo by the motion of them, to move ourſelves and other conti- 


guous bodies, in which conſiſt all the actions of our body; having alſo given 


? ower to our minds in fey eral inſtances, to chaſe, amongſt its ideas, which 
it will think on, and to purſue the enquiry of this or that fubject with con- 


- fideration and attention, to excite us to theſe actions of thinking and motion 
that we are capable of; has been pleaſed to jolm to TeveraFrhbu 


ghts and ſe- 
ſeparated from 


veral ſenſations, a perception of delight, If this were wholly 


all our outWard ſenfations and inward thoughts, we ſhould hape no reaſon 
io prefer ane thought ot action to another; negligence to attention; or mo- 
tion to reſt. And ſo we ſhould neither ſtit our bodies nor employ our 
minds, but let our thoughts (if I may ſo call it) run a-drift, without any 


Airection or 78 ; and füffer the ideas of our minds, like unreguarded ſha- 


_ 
- 


©. 7 Ws, to make 


* 


eir appearances there, as it Happened, without attending to 
them. ' In which 575 however Rubine een he Meilen of Under 
fanding and will, would be a very idle unactive creature, and paſs: his time 
only in a lazy lethargick dream. It has therefore pleaſed our wiſe Creator to 
annex to ſeveral objects, and the ideas which we receive from them, as alſo 
to ſeveral of our thoughts, a concomitant pleaſure, and that in ſeveral ob- 


jects, to ſeveral degrees; that thoſe faculties which he had endowed us with 
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zemain wholly idle and unemployed by us. 

IN has the ſame efficacy and uſe to ſet us on work that pleaſure 

has, we being as ready to employ our faculties to avoid that, as to purſue 
7 * | this 2 


3 Ideas of frnlition! and” reflection. _ 


this: only-this'is worth our conſideration, that pain is often produced by the Cn A pi 
ſame objects and ideas that produce pleaſure in us. This their near con- VII. 
junction, which makes us often feel pain in the ſenſations where we expected 
leaſure, gives us new occaſion of admiring the wiſdom and goodneſs of our 
aker; who deſigning the preſervation of our being, has annexed pain to 
the application of many things to our bodies, to warn us of the harm that 
they will do, and as advices to withdraw from them. But he not deſigning 
our preſervation barely, but the preſervation of every part and organ in its 
perfection, hath, in many caſes, annexed pain to thoſe very ideas which de- 
light -us. Thus heat, that is very agreeable to us in one degree, by a little 
reater increaſe of it, proves no ordinary torment ; and the moſt pleaſant of 
all ſenſible objects, light itſelf, if there be too much of it, if increaſed be- 
ond a due proportion to our eyes, cauſes a very painful ſenſation. Which 
is wiſely and favourably ſo ordered by nature, that when any _ does by 
the vehemency of its operation, diſorder the inſtruments of ſenſation, whoſe: 
ſtructures cannot but be very nice and delicate; we might by the pain be 
warned to withdraw before the organ be quite put out of order, and fo be 
unſitted for its proper function for the future. The confideration of thoſe 
objects that produce it, may well perſuade us that this is the end or uſe of 
pain. For though great light be inſufferable to our eyes, yet the higheſt de- 
gree of darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe: them; becauſe that cauſing no diſor- 
derly motion in it, leaves that curious organ unharmed in its natural ſtate. 
But yet exceſs of cold as well as heat pains-us, becauſe it is equally deſtruc- 
tive to that temper which is neceſſary to the preſervation of life, and the. ex- 
erciſe of the ſeveral functions of the body, and which confiſts in a mode- 
rate degree of warmth ; or if you pleaſe, a motion of the inſenſible parts of 
our bodies, confined within certain bounds. | £ K 
8 5. Brronp all this we may find another reaſon, why God hath ſcat- 
tered up and down ſeveral degrees of pleaſure and pain, in all the things that 
environ and affect us, and blended them together in almoſt all that our thoughts 
and ſenſes have to do with; that we finding imperfection, diſſatisfaction, and 
want of compleat happineſs, in all the enjoyments which the creatures can 
afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the enjoyment of him, with whom there 
is fulneſs of joy, and at whoſe right hand are pleaſures for evermore. 
$ 6. Tnovon what I have here ſaid, may not perhaps make the ideas of Pleaſure and 
pleaſure and pain clearer to us than our own experience does, which is the P. 
e that we are capable of having them; yet the conſideration of the 
reaſon why they are annexed to ſo many other ideas, ſerving to give us due 
ſentiments of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the ſovereign diſpoſer of all things, 
may not be unſuitable to the main end of theſe enquiries; the knowledge 
and veneration of him being the chief end of all our thoughts, and the pro- 
pet buſineſs of all underſtandings. © «© 
5857. ExtSTENCE: and unity are two other ideas that are ſuggeſted to the*rxinence and! 
underſtanding-by. every object without, and every idea. within. When ideas unity. 
ate in our minds, we. conſider. them as being actually there, as well as we 
conſider things to be actually wühout us; which is, that they exiſt, or have 
is exiſtence: 


Y 
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Book II. exiſtence: and whatever we can conſider as one thing, whether a real being 

or idea, ſuggeſts to the underſtanding the idea of unity. 
Power. _- 8. PowER alſo is another of thoſe ſimple ideas which we receive from 
| ſenſation and reflection. For obſerving in ourſelves, that we can at pleaſure, 
move ſeveral parts of our bodies which were at reſt ; the effects alſo that 
natural bodies are able to produce in one another, occurring every moment 
to our ſenſes, we both theſe ways. get the idea of power. 
Succeſſion.  & 9. Bes1DES theſe there is another idea, which though ſuggeſted * our 
ſenſes, yet is more conſtantly offered us by what paſſes in our own minds; 
and that is the idea of ſucceſſion. For if we look immediately into our- 
ſelves, and reflect pn what is obſervable there, we ſhall find our ideas always 
whilſt we are awake, or have any thought paſting in train, one going * 
another coming, without intermiſſion. 
ce 8 10. Tuxsx, if they are not all, are at leaſt Fa I think) the moſt con- 
of ill our fiderable of thoſe ſimple ideas which the mind has, and out of which is 
knowledge. made all its other knowledge ; all which it receives. only by the two fore- 
mentioned ways of ſenſation and reflection. 2 
Non let any one think theſe two narrow bounds for the capacious hind of 
man to expatiate in, which takes its. flight farther than the ſtars, and can- 
not be confined by the limits of the world ; that extends its thoughts often 
even beyond the utmoſt expanſion of matter, and makes excurſions into that 
incomprehenſible inane. I grant all this, but deſire any one to aflign any 

fimple idea which is not e. from one of thoſe inlets Fe-, 
or any complex idea not made out of thoſe ſimple ones. Nor will it be o 
ſtrange to think theſe few ſimple ideas ſufficient to employ the quickeſt 
thought, or largeſt capacity ; and to furniſh the materials of all that various 
knowledge, and more various fancies and opinions of all mankind; if we con- 

ſider how many words may be made out of the variqus compoſition of 
twenty-four letters; or if going one ſtep farther, we will but reflect on the 
variety of combinations may be made, with barely one of the aboye-men- - 


tioned ideas, viz. number, whoſe ſtock is inexbauſtible and truly infinite: 


and what a large and immenſe field. doth. extenſion alone ped wn. 
maticians? n ; 


CHAPTER vi. | 


Some farther conſiderations aue, our fi imple. 
6” bag ideas. 


Poſitive ideas 9 1. NONCERNING the Simple, ide: of ſenſation it is to be con. . 
from privative © 1 dered, that whatſoever is ſo conſtituted i in nature as to be able, by 
cauſes, affeGing our ſenſes, to cauſe any perception. in the mind, doth thereby pro- 

| duce inthe RI. a 9 5 Wes 3 which, Runes be * e | 
 -—cauſe 


Simple ideas. 


cauſe of it, when it comes to be taken notice of by our diſcerning faculty, 
it is by the mind looked on and conſidered there to be a real poſitive idea 
in the underſtanding, as much as any other whatſoever ; though. perhaps the 
cauſe of it be but a privation in the ſubject. 5 

8 2. Tavs the ideas of heat and cold, light and darkneſs, white and black, 
motion and reſt, are equally clear and poſitive ideas in the mind ; though 
perhaps ſome of the cauſes which produce them are barely privations in 
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ſubjects, from whence our ſenſes derive thoſe ideas. Theſe the un- 


derſtanding, in its view of them, conſiders all as diſtin poſitive ideas, 
without taking notice of the cauſes that produce them; which is an en- 
quiry not belonging to the idea, as it is in the underſtanding, but to the 
nature of the things exiſting without us. Theſe are two very different 
things, and carefully to be diſtinguiſhed ; it being one thing to perceive and 
know the idea of white or black, and quite another to examine what kind 
of particles they muſt be, and how ranged in the ſuperficies, to make any 
object appear white or black. ts tt 5 


" 


8 3. A PAINTER or dyer who never enquired into their cauſes, hath the 


ideas of white and black, and other colours, as clearly, perfectly, and diſ- 


tinctly in his underſtanding, and perhaps more diſtinctly, than the philoſo- 


pher, who hath buſied himſelf in conſidering their natures, and thinks he 

nows how far either of them is in its cauſe poſitive or privative; and the 
idea of black is no leſs poſitive in his mind, than that of white, however the 
cauſe of that colour in the external object may be only a privation. 


8 4. Ir it were the deſign of my preſent undertaking, to enquire into the 


natural cauſes and manner of perception, I ſhould offer this as a reaſon why 
2 ptivative cauſe might, in ſome caſes at leaſt, produce a poſitive idea; viz. 
that all ſenſation being produced in us only by different degrees and modes 
of motion in our animal ſpirits, variouſly agitated by external objects, the 


abatement of any former motion muſt as neceſſarily produce a new ſenſation, 


as the variation or increaſe” of it; and ſo introduce a new idea, which de- 


pends only on a different motion of the animal ſpirits in that organ. | 
I 5. Bur whether this be ſo or no I will not here determine, but appeal 
to every one's own experience, -whether the ſhadow of a man, though it 
conſiſts of nothing but the abſence of light (and the more the abſence of 
light is, the more diſcernable is the ſhadow) does not, when a man looks on 
it, cauſe as clear and poſitive an idea in his mind, as a man himſelf, though 
Covered over with clear ſun-ſhine? and the picture of a ſhadow is a poſitive 
thing. Indeed we have negative names, which ſtand not directly for poſitive 
ideas, but for their abſence, ſuch as Inſipid, Silence, Nihil, &c. which words 


denote politive ideas; v. g. Taſte, Sound, Being, with a fignification of their | 


$'6. Aup thus one may truly be ſaid to ſee darkneſs. For ſuppoſing a 


hole perfectly dark, from whence no light is reflected, it is certain one may 


ſee the figure of it, or it may be painted; or whether the ink I write with pogtive ideas 
makes any other idea, is a queſtion. The privative cauſes I have here afſigned from privative 


* 
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Book II. of poſitive ideas, are | aotobding to: the common opinion but in truth it will 
de had to determine, whether there be really any ideas from a privative 
.---- canſe, till it be determined, Wed reſt be any more a JE than | 
motion. 
Lea in the 8 7. To diſcover the nature of our ids the better, ind; to diſcourſe of 
wind. quali- chem intelligibly, it will be convenient to diſtinguiſh them as they are ideas 
tics in bodies. or peroeptions in our minds, and as they are modifications of matter in — 
| bodies that cauſe ſuch; perceptions in us: that ſo we may not think (as pe 
haps uſually is done) that they are exactly the images and reſemblances 2 
{ſomething inherent in the ſubject; moſt of thoſe | of ſenſation being in the 
mind no more than the likeneſs of ſomething [exiſting without us, than the 
names that ſtand for them are the eue of our _—_ which yet upon hear- 
ing they are apt to excite in us. 
$ 8. Wu ATSsOoRVRR the mind . in ;eſelf, or is the immediate ob- 
jet of perception, thought, or underſtanding,” that I call idea; and the 
power to produce any idea in our mind, I call quality of the ſubject wherein 
that power is. Thus a ſnow- ball having the power to produce in us the ideas 
of white, cold, and round, the powers to produce thoſe ideas in us as 4 
are in the ſnow-ball, I call ities; and as they are ſenſations or 
tions in our underſtandings, ' I call them ideas: which ideas, if 1 ſpeak er 
ſometienes, as in the things themſelves, I would be underſtood tonnen "vj 
E in the objects which produce them in us. 
124 thus conſidered in bodies are; firſt, ſuch as are utterly. i * 
Primary qua- u the body, in what eſtate ſoever it be; ſuch as in all the al- 
terations and changes it ſuffers, all the force can be uſed upon it, it con- 
Kantly and ſach as ſenſe conſtantly finds. in every particle of matter 
which has bulk enough to be perceived, and the mind finds inſeparable from 
every particle of matter, though leſs than to make itſelf ' ſingly be perceived 
2 our ſenſes. v. g. Take a grain of wheat, divide it into two parts, each 
has ſtill ſolidity, extenſion, figure, and mobility; divide it again, and 
it retains-Mill the ſame qualities; and ſo divide it on till the parts become in- 
ſenſible, they muſt retain ſtill each of them all-thoſe qualities. For diviſion 
(which is all that a mill, or peſtle,” or any other body does upon another, 
in reducing it to inſenſible parts) can never take away either ſelidity, exten- 
ſion, figure, or mobility from any body, but only makes two or more diſ- 
tinct ſeparate maſſes of matter, of that which was but one before; all which 
diſtin maſſes, reckoned as ſo many diſtinct bodies, aſter diviſion make a 
certain number. Theſe 1 call original or primary qualicies' of body, which 
I'think we may-obſerve'to produce fimple N in oy viz. e enten 
Kon, figure, motion, or reſt, and number.. 
| 10. SECONDLY, ſuch qualities which in truth are nothing in tha 4 | 
zeas themſelves, but powers to produce various ſenſations in us by their pri- 


ry „ 1 qualities, i. e. by the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of their inſen- 

| Fs ____ »- ©, ible parts, as colours, ſounds, taſtes, ' &c. theſe: I call ſecondary qualities. 
| bo „ 70 theſe might be added- third forts which are W to be barely gent 
„ \ 5 | 5 oug 


Primary qualities. 65 
though they are as much real qualities in the fubje&, as thoſe which I, to 0 HAP, 
comply with common way of ſpeaking, call qualities, but for don, ſe- VIII. 
condary qualities. For the power in fire to produce a new colour, or coeuj- 2 
fiſtency in wax or clay by its primary qualities, is as much a quality in fire, 
as the power it has to produce in me a new idea or ſenſation of warmth or 
burning, which I felt not before by the ſame primary . viz. the bulk, 
wrrobes and motion of its inſenſible parts. g 
8 11. Tux next thing to be conſidered is, how bodies produce ideas in How primary 
us; and that is manifeſtly by impulſe, the only way AER we Can Conceive e of ogg 
bodies operate in. | ideas, 
$ 12. IF then external objects be not united to our minds, 2708 the 
produce ideas in it; and yet we perceive theſe original qualities in ſuch of 
them as ſingly fall under our ſenſes, it is evident that ſome motion muſt be 
thence: continued by our nerves or animal ſpirits, by ſome parts of our bodies, 
to the brain, or the ſeat of ſenſation, there to produce in our minds the par- 
ticulaf ideas we have of them. And fince the extenſion, figure, number 
and motion of bodies of an obſervable bigneſs, may be perceived at a diſtance 
by the ſight, it is evident ſome ſingly imperceptible bodies muſt come from 
them to the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain ſome motion, wR.ch pro- 
duces theſe ideas which we have of them in us. 
I 14. AFTER: the fame manner that the ideas of theſe original qualities How ſecond» 
are produced in us, we may conceive that the ideas of ſecondary qualities are “ 
alſo produced, viz. by the operations of inſenſible particles on our ſenſes, 
For it being manifeſt that there are bodies, and good ſtore of bodies, each 
whereof are fo ſmall, that we cannot, by any of our ſenſes, diſcover either 
their bulk, figure or motion, as is evident in the particles of the air and water, 
and others extremely ſmaller than thoſe, perhaps as much ſmaller than the 
particles of air and water, as the particles of air and water are ſmaller than 
peaſe or hail- ſtones: let. us ſuppoſe at preſent, that the different motions and: 
figures, bulk and number of ſuch: particles, affecting the ſeveral organs of 
our ſenſes, produce in us thoſe different ſenſations, which we have from 
the colours and ſmells of bodies; v. g. that a violet, by the impulſe of ſuch 
inſenſible particles of matter of pecafiar figures and bulks, and in different 
degrees and modifications of their motions, "cauſes the ideas of the blue co- 
Jour, and ſweet ſcent of that flower, to be produced in our minds ; it being 
no more impoſſible to conceive that God ſhould annex ſuch ideas to ſuch mo- 
tions, with which they have no ſimilitude, than that he ſhould annex the 
idea of -pain to the motion of a piece of Keel dividing our fleſh, with which 
that idea hath no reſemblance. 
S IA. WA 1 have ſaid concerning colours* and ſmells, may be antes 
ſtood alſo of taſtes and ſounds, and other the like ſer ſible qualities; which, 
whatever reality we by miſtake attribute to them, are in truth nothing in the 
objects themſelves, but powers to produce various ſenſations in us, and de- 
pend on thoſe primary ny, viz. bulk, figure, texture and motion of 
Parts; as od aan fad. 
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Book II. § 14. From whence I think it eaſy to draw this obſervation, that the 
-- ideas of primary qualities of bodies, are reſemblances of them, and their 
W ob, patterns do teally exiſt in the bodies themſelves; but the ideas, produced in 
ale reſem- us by theſe ſecondary qualities, have no reſemblance of them at all. There 
dg of is nothing like our ideas exiſting in the bodies themſelves. They are in the 
nor. bodies, we denominate from them only a power to produce thoſe ſenſations 
in us: and what is ſweet, blue or warm in idea, is but the certain bulk, 
figure and motion of the inſenfible parts in the bodies themſelves, which we 
I 5 if HT 
8 16. FLAME is denominated hot and light; ſnow, white and cold; and 
manna, white and ſweet, from the ideas they produce in us: which qua- 
lities are commonly thought to be the ſame in thoſe bodies that thoſe ideas 
ate in us, the one the perfect reſemblance of the other, as they are in a mir- 
ror; and it would by moſt men be judged very extravagant, if one ſhould 
ſay otherwiſe. And yet he that will conſider that the ſame fire, that at one 
diſtance produces in us the ſenſation of warmth, does at a nearer approach 
produce in us the far different ſenſation of pain, ought to bethink himſelf 
what reaſon he has to ſay, that his idea of warmth, which was produced in 
Him by the fire, is actually in the fire; and his idea of pain, which the 
Tame fire produced in him the ſame way, is not in the fire. Why is white- 
neſs and coldneſs in ſnow, and pain not, when it produces the one and the 
other idea in us; and can do neither, but by the bulk, figure, number and 
motion of its ſolid parts? Fo | | F | | 
517. Tux particular bulk, number, figure and motion of the parts of 
fire, or ſnow, are really in them, whether any one's ſenſes perceive them or 
no; and therefore they may be called real qualities, becauſe they really exiſt 
in thoſe bodies: but light, heat, whiteneſs or coldneſs, are no more really 
in them, than ſickneſs or pain is in manna. Take away the ſenſation of 
them; let not the eyes ſee I'ght, or colours, nor the ears hear ſounds; let 
the palate not taſte, nor the noſe ſmell; and all colours, taſtes, odors and 
ſounds, as they are ſuch particular ideas, vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced 
to their cauſes, i. e. bulk, figure and motion of parts. 3 
$ 18. A piece of manna of a ſenſible bulk, is able to produce in us the 
- .idea of a round or {quare figure, and by being removed from one place to 
another, the idea of motion. This idea of motion repreſents it as it really is 
in the manna moving: a circle or ſquare are the ſame, whether in idea or 
exiſtence, in the mind, or in the manna; and this both motion and figure are 
.really in the manna, whether we take notice of them or no: this every body 
is ready to agree to. Beſides, manna by the bulk, figure, texture and mo- 
tion of its parts, has a power to produce the ſenſations of ſickneſs, and ſome- 
times of acute pains or gripings in us. That theſe ideas of ſickneſs and 
pain are not in the manna, but effects of its operations on us, and are no 
where when we feel them not: this alſo every one readily agrees to. And 
yet men are hardly to be brought to think, that ſweetneſs and whiteneſs are 
got really in manna; which are but the effects of the. operations of manna, 
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the motion, ſize and figure of its particles on the eyes and palate; as the Cnavy. 
in and ſickneſs cauſed by manna, are confeſſedly nothing but the effects of VII. 
its operations on the ſtomach and guts, by the fize, motion and figure of- 
its inſenſible parts (for by nothing elſe can a body operate, as has been proved :) 
as if it could not operate on the eyes and palate, and thereby produce in the 
mind particular diſtin& ideas, which in itſelf it has not, as well as we allow 
it can operate on the guts and ſtomach; and thereby produce diſtin ideas, 
which in itſelf it has not. Theſe ideas being all effects of the operations of 
manna, on ſeveral parts of our bodies, by the ſize, figure, number, and 
motion of its parts; why thoſe produced by the eyes and palate ſhould ra- 
ther be thought to be really in the manna, than thoſe produced by the ſto- 
mach and guts; or why the pain and fickneſs, ideas that are the effect of 
manna, ſhould be thought to be no where when they are not felt; and yet 
the ſweetneſs and whiteneſs, effects of the ſame manna on other parts of 
the body, by ways equally as unknown, ſhould be thought to exiſt in the 
manna, when they are not ſeen nor taſted, would need ſome reaſon to 
explain. | | . 
$ 19. LET us conſider the red and white colours in porphyry : hinder Ideas of pri- 
light from ſtriking on it, and its colours vaniſh, it no longer produces any ge. de e. 
ſuch ideas in us; upon the return of light it produces theſe appearances on ſemblances ; 
us again. Can any one think any real alterations are made in the porphyry, Rena | 
by the preſence or abſence of light; and that thoſe ideas of whiteneſs and 
redneſs, really in porphyre in the light, when it is plain it has no colour in 
the dark? it has, indeed, ſuch a configuration of particles, both night and 
day, as are apt by the rays of light rebounding from ſome parts of that hard 
ſtone, to produce in us the idea of redneſs, and from others the idea of 
whiteneſs ; but whiteneſs or redneſs are not in it at any time, but ſuch a tex- 
ture, that hath the power to produce ſuch a ſenſation in us. | . 
§ 20. Pouxp an almond, and the clear white colour will be altered into 
a dirty one, and the ſweet taſte into an oily one. What real alteration can the 
beating of the peſtle make in any body, but an alteration of the texture of it ? 
$ 21. IDEas being thus diſtinguiſhed and underſtood, we may be able to 
give an account how the ſame water, at the ſame time, may produce the 
idea.of cold by one hand, and of heat by the other ; whereas it is impoſſible 
that the ſame water, if thoſe ideas were really in it, ſhould at the ſame time 
be both hot and cold: for if we imagine warmth, as it is in our hands, to 
be nothing but a certain ſort and degree of motion in the minute particles 
of our nerves, or animal ſpirits, we may underſtand how it is poſſible that 
the ſame water may, at the ſame time; produce the ſenſation of heat in one 
hand, and cold in the other; which yet figure never does, that never pro- 
ducing the idea of a ſquare by one hand, which has produced-the idea of 
a globe by another. But if the ſenſation of heat, and cold be nothing but 
the increaſe or diminution of the motion of the minute parts of our bodies, 
cauſed by the corpuſcles of any other body, it is eaſily to be underſtood, that 
if that motion be greater in one hand than in the other; if a body be applied 
3 K 2 | : to 
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Boox II. to the two hands, which has, in its minute particles a greater motion, than 
in thoſe of one of the hands, and a leſs in thoſe of the other; it will increaſe 


the motion of the one hand, and leflen it in the other, and ſo cauſe the dif- 


ferent ſenſations of heat and cold that depend thereon. 


$ 22. I nave in juſt what goes before been engaged in phyſical enquiries 
a little farther than perhaps I intended. But it being neceflary to make the 
nature of ſenſation a little underſtood, and to make the difference between 
the qualities in bodies, and the ideas. produced by them in the mind, to be 
diſtinctly conceived, without which it were impoſſible to diſcourſe intelligibly 
of them; I hope Mall be pardoned this little excurſion into natural philo- 


ſophy, it being neceſſary in our rap enquiry to diſtinguiſh the primary, 


and real qualities of bodies, which are always in them (viz. ſolidity, exten- 
ſion, figure, number, and motion, or reſt ; and are ſometimes perceived by 
us, viz. when the bodies they are in are big enough ſingly to be diſcerned) 
from thoſe ſecondary and imputed qualities, which are but the powers of ſe- 
veral combinations of thoſe primary ones, when they operate, without be- 


ing diſtinctly diſcerned ; whereby we may alſo come to know what ideas are, 


and what are not reſemblances of ſomething really RG in the bodies, we 
denominate from them. 


; § 23. Tux W then that are in bodies rightly convilered, are of three 
08s. / 


Three forts of FiRsT, The bulk, figure, number, ſituation, and motion or reſt of their 


qualities in 
bodies. 


” * 
r 


ſolid parts; thoſe are in them, whether we perceive them or no; and when 
they are of that ſize, that we can diſcover them, we have by theſe an idea 
of the thing, as it is in itſelf, as is PEN in artificial things. Theſe I call 
primary qualities. | 

SECONDLY, The power that is in any body, by reafon of its infenbble 
primary qualities, to operate after a peculiar manner on any of our ſenſes, 
and thereby produce in us the different ideas of ſeveral colours, ſounds, 


| ſmells, taſtes, &c. Theſe are uſually called ſenſible qualities. 


THIRDLY, The power that is in any body, by reaſon of the lar 
conſtitution of its primary qualities, to ks ſuch a change in the bulk, 
figure, texture, and motion of another body, as to make it operate on our 
ſenſes, differently from what it did before. Thus the ſun has a power to 
make wax white, and ny to make lead fluid. Theſe are uſually called 

wers. 

Tur firſt of theſe, as bas been faid, I think, may be properly called 
real original, or primary qualities, becauſe they are in the things themſelves, 


whether they are perceived or no; and upon their different modifications it 
is, that the ſecondary qualities depend. | 


Tux other two are only powers to act differently upon other things, 
which powers reſult from the different modifications of thoſe * | 


qualities. 


§ 24. Bor though the two later ſorts of exalices are powers barely, and 
nothing * powers telating to ſeveral other bodies, and reſulting from the 
7 155 | - different 
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different modifications of the original qualities; yet they are generally other- CH A p. 
wiſe thought of. For the ſecond ſort, viz. the powers to produce ſeveral VIII. 
ideas in us by our ſenſes, are looked upon as real qualities, in the things thus ——— 
affecting us: but the third ſort are called, and eſteemed barely powers, {ot i ral 
v. g. the idea of heat, or light, which we receive by our eyes, or touch The ſecond 
from the ſun, are commonly thought real qualities, exiſting in the ſun, and ought re- 
ſomething more than mere powers in it. But when we conlider the $60. 16 bor 5rd cor. 
reference to wax, which it melts or blanches, we look on the whiteneſs and The third rei- 
ſoftneſs produced in the wax, not as qualities in the ſun, but effects produced — 141 
by powers in it: whereas, if rightly conſidered, theſe qualities of light and bo. 
warmth, which are perceptions in me when I am warmed, or enlightened by 
"the ſun, are no otherwiſe in the ſun, that the changes made in the wax, 
when it is blanched or melted, ate in the ſun. They are all of them equally 
powers in the ſun, depending on its primacy qualities; whereby it is able in 
the one caſe, ſo to alter the bulk, figure, texture, or motion of ſome of the 
inſenſible parts of my eyes or hands, as thereby to produce in me the idea 
of light or heat; and in the other, it is able fo to alter the bulk, figure, tex- 
ture, or motion of the inſenſible parts of the wax, as to make them fit to ; Jy 
produce in me the diſtinct ideas of white and fluid. | 

$ 25. Tux reaſon why the one are ordinarily taken for real qualities, and 
the other only for bare powers, ſeems to be, becauſe the ideas we have of 
diſtinct colours, ſounds, &c. containing nothing at all in them of bulk, figure, 
or motion, we are not apt to think them the effects of theſe primary qua- 
lities, Which appear not to our ſenſes, to operate in their production; and 
with Which they have not any apparent congruity, or conceivable connexion. 
Hence it is that we are ſo forward to imagine, that thoſe ideas are the reſem- 
blances of ſomething really exiſting in the objects themſelves: ſince ſenſation 
diſcovers nothing of bulk, figure, or motion of parts in their production; 
nor can reaſon ſhew how bodies, by their bulk, figure, and motion, ſhould 
produce in the mind the ideas of blue or yellow, &c. But in the other caſe, 
in the operations of bodies, changing the qualities one of another, we plainly 
diſcover, that the quality produced hath commonly no reſemblance with any 
thing in the thing producing it; wherefare we look on it as a bare effect of 
power. For though receiving the idea of heat, or light, from the ſun, we 
are apt to think it is a perception and reſemblance of ſuch a quality in the 
fun; yet when we ſee wax, or a fair face, receive change of colour from 
the ſun, we cannot imagine that to be the reception or reſemblance of any 
thing in the ſun, becauſe we find not thoſe different colours in the fan itſelf. 
For our ſenſes being able to obſerve a likeneſs or unlikeneſs of ſenſible qua- 
lities in two different external objects, we farwardly enough conclude the 
production of any ſenſible quality in any ſubject, to be an effect of bite power, 
and not the communication of any quality, which was really in the efficient. 
when we find no ſuch fenfible quality in the thing that produced it. But 
dur ſenſes, not being able to diſcover any unlikeneſs between the idea pro- 1 
duced in us, and the quality of che object producing it; we are apt to ima- . 


vine, 
,” 
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Book II. gine, that our ideas are reſemblances of ſomething in the objects, and not the 
effect of certain powers placed in the modification of their primary qua- 
ties; with which primary qualities the ideas produced in us have no re- 


ſemblance. \ e 
Secondary $ 26, To conclude, beſide thoſe before- mentioned primary qualities in bo- 
> bo 046 ihe dies, viz. bulk, figure, extenſion, number, and motion of their ſolid parts; 
immediately all the reſt whereby we take notice of bodies, and diſtinguiſh them one from 
2 ;, another, are nothing elſe but ſeveral powers in them depending on thoſe 
diaely per. primary qualities; whereby they are fitted, either by immediately operating 


ceivable. on our bodies, to produce ſeveral different ideas in us; or elſe by operating 


on other bodies, ſo to change their primary qualities, as to render them ca- 
pable of producing ideas in us, different from what before they did. The 


former of theſe, I think, may be called ſecondary qualities, immediately per- 
ccivable : the latter, ſecondary qualities, mediately perceivable. | 


CHASSIS 
Of perception. 


CRH AP., § 1. | | 
IX. about our ideas; ſo it is the firſt and ſimpleſt idea we have from re- 


8 flection, and is by ſome called thinking in general. Though thinking, in 


the firſt im. the propriety of the Engliſh tongue, fignifies that ſort of operation in the 


ple idea of mind about its ideas, wherein the mind is active; where it, with ſome de- 


reflection. gree of voluntary attention, conſiders any thing. For in bare naked percep- 
tion, the mind is, for the moſt part, only paſſive; and what it perceives, it 


cannot avoid perceiving. | 
Is only when g 2. WHAT perception is, every one will know better by reflecting on 


the mind re- what he does himſelf, when he ſees, hears, feels, &c. or thinks, than by 


* 1 im- any diſcourſe of mine. Whoever reflects on what paſſes in his own mind, 
pit” cannot miſs it: and if he does not reflect, all the words in the world cannot 
make him have any notion of it. e r 

& 3. Tuts is certain, that whatever alterations are made in the body, if 

they reach not the mind; whatever impreſſions are made on the outward 

parts, if they are not taken notice of within; there is no perception. Fire 


may burn our bodies, with no other effect, than it does a billet, unleſs the 


motion be continued to the brain; and there the ſenſe of heat, or idea of 


pain, be produced in the mind, wherein conſiſts actual perception. | 
8 4. How often may a man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt his mind is in- 
tently employed in the contemplation of ſome objects, and curiouſly ſurvey- 
iog ſome ideas that are there; it takes no notice of impreſſions of ſounding 
bodies made upon the organ of hearing, with the ſame alteration that uſes to 
be for the producing the idea of ſound? A ſufficient impulſe there may be 
— a f On 
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ERCEPTION, us it is the firſt faculty of the mind, exerciſed 
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on the organ; but if not reaching the obſervation of the mind, there fol- CH A. 
lows no perception: and though the motion that uſes to produce the idea of ͤ IX. 
ſound, be made in the ear, yet no ſound is heard. Want of ſenſation in this 
caſe, is not through any defect in the organ, or that the man's ears are leſs 
affected than at other time when he does hear : but that which uſes to produce 
the idea, though conveyed in by the uſual organ, not being taken notice of 
in the underſtanding, and ſo imprinting no idea on the mind, there follows 
no ſenſation. So that wherever there is ſenſe, or perception, there ſome idea 
is actually produced, and preſent in the-underſtanding. | 
5. THEREFORE I doubt not but children, by the exerciſe of their ſenſes Children, 
about objects that affect them in the womb, receive ſome few ideas before 702) they 
they are born ; as the unavoidable effects, either of the bodies that environ hs 
them, or elſe of thoſe wants or diſeaſes they ſuffer : amongſt which (if one b+ve none 
may conjecture concerning things not very capable of examination) I think e 
the ideas of hunger and warmth are two; which probably are ſome of the 
firſt that children have, and which they. ſcarce ever part with again. 

& 6. Bor though it be reaſonable to imagine that children receive ſome 
ideas. before they come into the world, yet thoſe ſimple ideas. are far from 
thoſe innate principles which ſome contend for, and we above have rejected. 
Theſe here mentioned being the effects of ſenſation, are only from ſome af- 
fections of the body, which happen to them there, and ſo depend on ſome- 
thing exterior to the mind; no otherwiſe differing in their manner of pro- 
duction from other ideas derived from ſenſe, but only in the precedency of 
time : whereas thoſe innate principles are ſuppoſed to be quite of another na- 
ture ; not coming into the mind by any accidental alterations in, or operations 
on the body; but, as it were, original characters impreſſed upon it, in the 
very firſt moment of its being and conſtitution. 

97. As there are ſome ideas which we may reaſonably ſuppoſe may be Fiich ideas 
introduced into the minds of children in the womb, ſubſervient to the ne- ideal. 
ceſſities of their life and being there; ſo after they are born, thoſe ideas 
are the earlieſt imprinted, which happen to be the ſenſible qualities which 
firſt occur to them: amongſt which, light is not the leaſt conſiderable, nor 
of the weakelt efficacy. And how covetous the mind is tFbe furniſhed with 
all ſuch ideas as have no pain accompanying them, may be a Little gueſſed, 
by what is obſervable in children new-born, who always turn their eyes to- 
that part from whence the light comes, lay them how you pleaſe. But the 
ideas that are moſt familiar at firſt being various, according to the divers 
circumſtances of childrens firſt entertainment in the world; the order wherein 
the ſeveral ideas come. at firſt into the mind, is very various and uncertain 
alſo; neither is it much material to. know it. 4 

88. Ws are farther ta conſider concerning perception, that the «deas, we Ideas of fon- 
receive by ſenſation are often in grown people altered. by the judgment, with {ton often 
out our taking notice of it. When we ſet before our eyes a. round. globe, the mms, 
of any uniform colour, v. g. gold, alabaſter, or jet; it is certain that the 
idea thereby imprinted in our mind, is of a flat circle variouſly ſhadowed, 

with ſeveral degrees of light and, brightneſs coming to our eyes. But. we . 
1 ' ; — 4 
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Book II. having by uſe been accuſtomed to perceive what kind of appearance convex 
bodies are wont to make in us, what alterations are made in the reflections of 


that for the dur f 
judgment; ſo that one, viz. that of ſenſation, ſeryes only to excite the other, 
and is ſcarce taken notice of itſelf: as a man who teads or hears with at- 
1 L | | 7 . 
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light by the difference of the ſenfible figures of bodies; the judgment pre- 
ſently, by an habitual cuſtom, alters the appearances into their cauſes : ſo that 
from that which truly is variety of ſhadow or colour, collecting the figure, 
it makes it paſs for a mark of figure, and frames to itſelf the perception of 


a convex figure and an uniform colour; when the idea we receive. from 


thence is only a plain variouſly coloured, as is evident in painting. To which 
purpoſe I ſhall here inſert a problem of that very ingenious and ſtudious pro- 
moter of real knowledge, the learned and worthy Mr. Mo'ineux, which he 
was pleaſed to ſend me in a letter ſome months fince ; and it is this: ſuppoſe 
a man born blind, and now adult, and taught by his touch to diſtinguiſh 
between a cube and a ſphere of the ſame metal, and nighly of the ſame big- 
neſs, fo as to tell when he felt one and the other, which is the cube, which 
the ſphere. Suppoſe then the cube and ſphere placed on a table, and the 
bind man be made to ſee: quzre, © whether by his fight, before he 
* touched them, he could now diſtinguiſh and tell, which is the globe, 
which the cube?” to which the acute and judicious propoſer anſwers: Not. 
For though he has obtained the experience of, how a globe, how a cube 
affects his touch; yet he has not yet obtained the experience, that what af- 
fects his touch ſo or ſo, muſt affect his fight fo or fo: or that a protuberant 
angle in the cube, that preſſed his hand unequally, ſhall appear to his eye 
as it does in the cube. I agree with this thinking | gentleman, whom I am 
proud to call my friend, im his anfwer to this his problem; and am of opi- 
nion, that the blind man, at firſt fight, would not be able with certainty to 
ſay which was the globe, which the cube, whilſt he only ſaw them; though 


he could unerringly name them by his touch, and certainly diſtinguiſh 


them by the difference of their figures felt, This I have ſet down, and leave 


with my reader, as an occaſion for him to confider how much he may 
be beholden to experience, improvement, and acquired notions, where be 
thinks he has not the leaſt uſe of, or help from them: and the rather, be- 


cauſe this obſerving gentleman farther adds, That having, upon the occafion 
of my book, propoſed this to divers very ingenions men, he hardly ever met 
with one, that at firſt gave the anſwer to it which he thinks true, till by hear- 
ing his reaſons they were convinced. TE tt gs ; | 


9. kur this is not, I think, uſual in any of our ideas, but thoſe re- 


ceived by fight : becauſe fight, the moſt comprehenfive of all our ſenſes, con- 


veying to our minds the ideas of light and colours, which are peculiar only 
to that ſenſe; and alſo the far different ideas of ſpace, figure, and motion, 
the ſeveral, varieties whereof change the appearances of its proper object, 
viz. light and colours ; we bring ourſelves by uſe to judge of the one by the 


other. This, in many caſes, by a ſettled habit, in things whereof we have 


frequent experience, is performed fo conſtantly and fo quick, that we take 
rception of our ſenſation, which is an idea formed by our 
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tention and underſtanding, takes little notice of the characters, or ſounds, but C H a r. 


of the Ideas that are excited in him by them. | IX. 
810. Non need we wonder that this is done with fo little notice, if we x⁊é2:, 
conſider how very quick the actions of the mind are performed: for as itſelf is 
thought to take up no ſpace, to have no extenſion; ſo its actions ſeem to re- 
uire no time, but many of them ſeem to be crouded into an inſtant. I ſpeak 

this in compariſon to the actions of the body. Any one may eafily obſerve this 

in his own thoughts, who will take the pains to reflect on them. How, as it 

were in-an inſtant, do our minds with one glance ſee all the parts of a demon- 
ſtration, which may very well be called a long one, if we conſider the time it 

will require to put it.into words, and ſtep by ſtep ſhew it another ? Secondly, we 

Mall not be ſo much ſurprized, that this is done in us with ſo little notice, if 

we conſider how the facility which we get of doing things, by a cuſtom of do- 


ing, makes them often paſs in us without our notice. Habits, eſpecially ſuch 


as are begun very early, come at laſt to produce actions in us, which often 
eſcape our obſervation. How frequently do we, in a day, cover our eyes 
with our. eye-lids, without perceiving that we are at all in the dark? Men 
that by cuſtom have got the ule of a bye-word, do almoſt in every 

ſentence pronounce ſounds, which though taken notice of by others, they 
themſelves neither hear nor obſerve. And therefore it is not fo ſtrange, that 
out mind ſhould often change the idea of its ſenſation into that of its judgment, 
and make one ſerve only to excite the other, without our taking notice of it. 

58 11. Tris faculty of perception ſeems to me to be that, which puts the Perception 
diſtinction betwixt the animal kingdom and the inferior parts of nature. For une, 
however vegetables have, many of them, ſome degrees of motion, and upon N Re 
the different application of other bodies to them do very briſkly alter their inferior be- 
figures and motions, and ſo have obtained the name of ſenſitive plants, from as“ 
motion which has ſome reſemblance to that which in animals follows upon 
ſenſation: yet, I ſuppoſe, it is all bare mechaniſm; and no otherwiſe pro- 

duced, than the turning of a wild dat-beard, by the inſinuation of the particles 


of moiſture; or the ſhortning of a rope, by the affuſion of water. All which 


is done without any ſenſation in the ſubject, or the having or receiving any 
ideas. 5 
12. PERCEPT10N, I believe, is in ſome degree in all forts of animals; tho' 
in ſome, poſſibly, the avenues provided by nature for the reception of ſenſa- 
tions are ſo few, and the perception they are received with ſo obſcure and dull, 
that it comes extremely | ade of the quickneſs and Variety of ſenſations which 
is in other animals: but yet-it is ſufficient for, and wiſcly adapted to, the Nate 
and condition of that ſort of animals who are thus made. So that the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of the Maker plainly appear in all the parts of this, ſtupendous 
fabric, and all the ſeveral degrees and ranks of creatures in it. ; | 
13. We may, I think, from the make of an oyſter, or cockle, reaſonably 


conclude that it bas not ſo many, nor ſo quick ſenſes, as a man, or ſeveral 


other animals; nor if it had, would it, in that ſtate and incapacity of tranſß- 
ferting itſelf from one place to another, be bettered by them. What good 
would fight and hearing do to a creature, that cannot move itſelf to, or from 
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Boox II. the objects, wherein at a diſtance it perceives good or evil? And would not 
—— quickneſs. of ſenſation be an inconvenience to an animal that muſt lie ſtill, 

bg | where chance has once placed it; and there receive the afflux of colder or 
warmer, clean or foul water, as it happens to come to it? 8 92 

$ 14. Bor yet I cannot but think, there is ſome ſmall dull perception, 

whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from perfect inſenſibility. And that this may 

be ſo, we have plain inſtances, even in mankind itſelf. Take one, in whom 

decrepid old age has blotted out the memory of his paſt knowledge, and 

clearly wiped. out the ideas his mind was formerly ſtored with; and has, by de- 
ſtroying his ſight, hearing, and ſmell quite, and his taſte to a great degree, 

ſtopped up almoſt all the paſſages for new ones to enter: or, if there be ſome 

of the inlets yet half open, the impreſſions made are ſcarce perceived, or not 

at all retained, How far ſuch an one (notwithſtanding all that is boaſted of 

innate principles) is in his knowledge, and intellectual faculties, above the con- 

dition of a cockle or an oyſter, I leave to be conſidered. + And if aunan had 

paſſed ſixty years in ſuch a ſtate, as it is poſſible he might, as well as three 

days; I wonder what difference there would have been, in any intellectual 
petfections, between him and the loweſt degree of animals. 

Perception the d 1'5- PERCEPTION then being the firſt ſtep and degree towards knowledge, 
I. let of and the inlet of all the materials of it; the fewer ſenſes any man, as well as 
| knowledge. any other creature, hath, and the fewer and duller the impreſſions are that 
are made by them, and the duller the faculties are that are employed about 

them; the more remote are they from that knowledge, which is to be found 

in fome men, But this being in great variety of degrees (as may be per- 

ceived amongſt men) cannot certainly be diſcovered in the ſeveral ſpecies of 
animals, much leſs in their particular individuals. It ſuffices. me only to have 
remarked here, that perception is the firſt operation of all our intellectual fa- 

culties, and the inlet of all knowledge in our minds. And I am apt too, to 

imagine that it is perception in the loweſt degree of it, which puts the boun- 

daries between animals and the inferior ranks of creatures. But this I mention 

only as my conjeQure by the by; it being indifferent to the matter in hand; 


which way the learned ſhall determine of it. | | 
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& 1. THE next faculty of the mind, whereby it makes a farther progteſs 
tion, WY ks. towards knowledge, is that which I'call retention, or the keeping of 
thoſe ſimple ideas, which from ſenſation or reflection it hath received. This is 
done two ways: firſt, by keeping the idea, which is brought into it, for ſome 
time actually in view; which is called contemplation. £7 
8 2. Tux other way of retention, is the power to revive again in our minds 
_ thoſe ideas, which after imprinting have diſappeared, or have been as it were 
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Retention. 75 


laid aſide out of ſight: and thus we do, when we conceive heat or light, yel- Cn av. 
low or ſweet, the object being removed. This is memory, which is as it were RX. 
the ſtore-houſe of our ideas. For the narrow mind of man not being capable 
of having many ideas under view and conſideration at once, it was neceſſary to 

have a repoſitory to lay up thoſe ideas, which at another time it might have 
uſe of. But our ideas being nothing but actual perceptions in the mind, which 
ceaſe to be any thing, when there is no perception of them, this laying up of 

our ideas in the repoſitory of the memory, ſignifies no more but this, that the 
mind has a power in many caſes to revive perceptions, which it has once had, 
with this additional perception annexed to them, that it has had them before. 
And in this ſenſe it is, that our ideas are ſaid to be in our memories, when in- 
dieed they are actually no where, but only there is an ability in the mind when it 
will to revive them again, and as it were paint them a-new on itſelf, though 
ſome with more, ſome with leſs difficulty; ſome more lively, and others more 
obſcurely. And thus it is, by the aſſiſtance of this faculty, that we are to 
have all thoſe ideas in our underſtandings, which though we do not actually 
contemplate, yet we can bring in ſight, and make appear again, and be the 
objects of our thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſeuſible qualities which firlt 
imprinted them there. | 


— 


53. ATTENTIoN and repetition help much to the fixing any ideas in the me- Attention, 
mory: but thoſe which naturally at firſt make the deepeſt and moſt laſting im- repetition, - 
2 are thoſe which are accompanied with pleaſure or pain. The great b 
uſineſs of the ſenſes being to make us take notice of what hurts or advantages ideas. 

the body, it is wiſely ordered by nature (as has been ſhewn) that pain ſhould 
accompany the reception of ſeveral ideas; which ſupplying the place of conſi- 

deration and reaſoning in children, and acting quicker than conſideration in 

grown men, makes both the old and young avoid painful objects, with that 

haſte which is neceſſary for their preſervation; and in both, ſettles in the me- 

mory a caution for the future, 12 


_ 


8 4. ConCERNING the ſeveral degrees of laſting, wherewith ideas are im- Ideas fade in 
printed on the memory, we may oblerve, that ſome of them have been pro- TP 
duced in the underſtanding, by an object affecting the ſenſes once only, and 

no more than once; others that have more than once offered themſelves to 

the ſenſes, have yet been little taken notice of: the mind either heedleſs, as in 

children, or otherwiſe employed, as in men, intent only on one thing, not ſet- 

ting the ſtamp deep into itſclf. And in ſome, where they are ſet on with care and 

repeated impreſſions, either through the temper of the body, or ſome other 

fault, the memory is very weak. In all theſe cafes, ideas in the mind quickly 

fade, and often vaniſh quite out of the underſtanding, leaving no more foot- 

- fieps or remaining characters of themſelves, than ſhadows do flying over fields 

of corn; and the mind is as void of them, as if they had never been there. 

8 5. Tuvs many of thoſe ideas, which were produced in the minds of chil- 

dren, in the beginning of their ſenſation, (ſome of which perhaps, as of ſome 
pleaſures and pains, were before they were born, and others in their infancy) 

i in the future courſe of their lives they are not repeated again, are quite loſt, 

without the leaſt glimpſe remaining of them. This may be obſerved in thoſe, 
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Book Il. who by ſome miſchance have loſt their fight when they were 2 young, in 
w—— whom the ideas of colours having been but ſlightly taken notice of, and ceaſing 
do be repeated, do quite wear out; ſo that ſome years after there is no m 

notion nor memory of colours left in their minds, than in thoſe of people 
born blind. The memory in ſome, it is true, is very tenacious, even to 
a miracle: but yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, even 

of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in minds the moſt retentive; ſo that if 
they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated exerciſe of the ſenſes, or reflection 
on thoſe kind of objects which at firſt occafioned them, the print wears out, 
and at laſt there remains nothing to be ſeen. Thus the ideas, as well as chil- 
dren, of our youth, often die before us: and our minds repreſent to us thoſe 
tombs, to which we are approaching; where though the braſs and marble re- 
main, yet the inſcriptions are effaced by time, and the imagery moulders away. 
The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours; and if not ſome - 
times refreſhed, vaniſh and diſappear. How much the conſtitution of our bo- 
dies, and the make of our animal ſpirits are concerned in this, and whether 
the temper of the braid make this difference, that in ſome it retains the cha- 
raters drawn on it like marble, in others like free-ſtone, and in others little 
better than ſand ; I ſhall not here enquire: though it may ſeem probable, that 
the conſtitution of the body does ſometimes influence the memory ; fince we 
. oftentimes find a diſeaſe quite ſtrip the mind of all its ideas, and the flames of 
a fever in a few days calcine all thoſe images to duſt and confuſion, which 

_ ſeemed to be as laiting as if graved in marbee . 
Conſtantly re- {I 6, Bur concerning the ideas themſelves it is eaſy to remark, that thoſe 
pron that are ofteneſt refreſhed (amongſt which are thofe that are conveyed in the 
lot, mind by more ways than one) by a frequent return of the-objeQs or actions 
that produce them, fix themſelves beſt in the memory, and remain cleareſt 
and longeſt there: and therefore thoſe which are of the original qualities of 

bodies, viz. ſolidity, extenſion, figure, motion, and reſt ; and thoſe that almoſt 

_ conſtantly affect our bodies, as heat and cold; and thoſe which are the af- 

fections of all kinds of beings, as exiſtence, duration, and number, which 

almoſt every object that affects our ſenſes, every thought which employs our 

minds, bring along with them: theſe, I fay, and the like ideas, are ſeldom 

quite loſt, whilſt the mind retains any ideas at all. | | 

Ta remember- § 7. Ix this ſecondary perception, as 1 may ſo call it, or viewing again the 
ing, the mind ideas that are lodged in the memory, the mind is oftentimes more than barely 
Aken attivee paſſive; th ice of thoſe dor pictures depending ſometimes on the 
Palliwe; tne appearance ot thoſe dormant pictul pe g 10 $ on the 

will. The mind very often ſets itſelf on work in ſearch of ſome hidden idea, 

and turns as it were the eye of the ſoul upon it; though ſometimes too they 

ſtart up in our minds of their ,@wn accord, and offer themſelves to the under- 
ſtanding; and very often are rouſed and tumbled out of their dark cells into 

open day- light, by turbulent and tempeſtuous paſſions: our affections bring- 

ing ideas to our memory, which had otherwiſe lain quiet and unregarded. 
This farther is to be obſerved concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and 

upon occalion revived by the mind, that they are not only (as the word re- 
vive imports) none of them new ones; but alſo that. the mind takes notice 
43g Wh 1 555 , of 
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8 8. er, in an intellectual kits, is is neceſſary in the next degree 
to perception. It is of fo great moment, that where it is wanting, all the reſt 
of our faculties are in a great meaſure uſeleſs: and we in our thoughts, rea- 
ſonings, and knowledge, could not proceed beyond prefent objects, were it 
not for the aſſiſtance of our memories, wherein there may be two defects. 

- Figs, That it loſes the idea quite, and fo far it produces perfect ignorance. 
For ſince we can know nothing farther than we have the idea of it, when that 
is gone, we are in perfect ignorance. ** 

SECONDLY, That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves not the ideas that it has, and 
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Two defects 
in the memo- 
ry, oblivion 
and ſlowneſs. 


are laid up in ſtore, quick enough to ſerve the mind upon occaſions. This, if 


_ it'be to a great degree, is ſtupidity ; and he, 'who through this default in his 
memory, has not the ideas that are really preſerved there, ready at hand 
when need and occaſion calls for them, were almoſt as good be without 
them quite, fince they ſerve him to little purpoſe. The dull man, who loſes 
the opportunity whilſt he is ſeeking in bis mind for thoſe ideas that ſhould 
ſerve his turn, is not much more happy in his knowledge than one that is 
perfectly ignorant. It is the buſineſs therefore of the memory to furniſh to 
the mind thoſe dormant ideas which it has preſent occaſion for; in the hav- 
ing them ready at hand on all occafions, conſiſts that which we call i 8 
fancy, and quickneſs of part. 

59. Tusk are defects, we may obſerve, in the memory of one man com- 
pared with another. There is another defect which. we may conceive to be 
in the memory of man in general, compared with ſome ſuperior created intel- 
lectual beings, which in this faculty may fo far excel man, that they may 


have conſtantly in view the whole ſcene of all their former actions, wherein 


no one of the thoughts they have ever had may flip out of their ſight. The 


omniſcience of God, who knows all things paſt, preſent, and to come, and 


to whom the thoughts of mens hearts always lie open, may ſatisfy us of the 
poſſibility of this. For who can doubt but God may communicate to thoſe 
glorious ſpirits, his immediate attendants, any of his perfections, in what 
proportion he pleaſes, as far as created finite beings can be capable? It is 
reported of that prodigy of parts, Monſieur Paſcal, that till the decay of his 
health had impaired his memory, he forgot nothing of what he had done, 
read, or thought, in any part of his rational age. This is a privilege ſo 
little known to moſt men, that it ſeems almoſt incredible to thoſe,” who, 
after the ordinary way, meaſure all others by themſelves ;- but yet, when con- 
ſidered, may help us to enlarge our thoughts towards greater perfectioos of it 
in ſuperior tanks of ſpirits. For this of Mr. Paſcal was ſtill with the narrow- 
neſs that human minds are confined to here; of having great variety of ideas 
only by ſuceeſſion, not all at once: whereas the ſeveral degrees of angels 
* Probably have larger views, and ſome of them be codowed with capa- 
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Book. II. cities, able to retain together, and conſtantly ſet before them, as in one pic- 
ure, all their paſt knowledge at once, This, we may conceive, would be 
no ſmall advantage to the knowledge of à thinking man, if all his paſt 
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Brutes bare I 10. Tus faculty of laying up ta 
memary- the mind, ſeveral other animals ſeem to have to a great degree, as well as man. 


| ſhould not make traces which they ſhould follow, as well as thoſe of the pipe, 
is impoſſible to conceive. - . aa ly lag . n bee, Ay. A ee 
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No know 8 1. NOTHER faculty we may take notice of in our minds, is that of 
ledge without diſcerning and diſtinguiſhing between the ſeveral ideas it has. It is 
dilccrnment. * not enough to have a confuſed perception of ſomething. in general : unleſs the 
[Ro mind had a diſtin& perception of different objects and the r qualities, it would 
be capable of very little knowledge; though the bodies that affect us were as 
buſy about us as they are now, and the mind were continually employed in 
8 On this faculty of diſtinguiſhing one thing from another, depends 

55 the ory ence and certainty of fey eral, even Ex, general Pr as ct 
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Diſcerning. 1 


have paſſed for innate truths; becauſe men overlooking the true cauſe why C n A Þ. 
thoſe propoſitions find univerſal aſſent, impute it wholly to native uniform im- XI. 
pteſſions: whereas it in truth depends upon this clear diſcerning faculty of the ———— 
mind, whereby it perceives two ideas to be the ſame, or different. But of this 
more hereafter. . ' _. OH (23v 4 | | 
& 2, How much the imperfection of accurately diſcriminating ideas one The dis- 

from another, lies either in the dulneſs or faults of the organs of ſenſe; or oy of wit 
want of acutenels, exerciſe, or attention, in the underſtanding ; or haſtineſs and Ed 980 
precipitancy, natural to ſome tempers, I will not here examine: it ſuffices to- 
take notice, that this is one of the operations, that the mind may reflect on- 
and obſerve in itſelf. . It is of that conſequence to its other knowledge, that 
ſo fat as this faculty is in itfelf dull, or not rightly made uſe of, for the diſtin- 
guiſhing one thing from another; ſo far our notions are confuſed, and our 

reaſon and judgment diſturbed or miſſed. If in having our ideas in the me- 

mory ready at hand, conſiſts quickneſs of parts; in this of having them un- 
confated. and being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing from another, where 

there is but the leaſt difference, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the exactneſs of 
Judgment, and clearneſs of reaſon, which is to be obſerved in one man above 

another. And hence perhaps may be given ſome reaſon of that common ob-- 
ſervation, that men, who have a great deal of wit, and prompt memories, 

Have not always the cleareſt judgment, or deepeſt reaſon: for wit lying moſt 
in the aſſemblage of ideas, and putting thoſe together with quickneſs and va- 

riety, wherein can be found any reſemblance or congruity, thereby to make 
up pleaſant pictures, and agreeable viſions in the fancy; judgment, on the 
contrary, lies quite on the other fide, in ſeparating carefully one from another, 
ideas, wherein can be found the leaſt differenee; thereby to avoid being miſ- 
led by fimilitude, and by affinity to take one thing for another. This is a way 
of proceeding quite contrary. to metaphor and alluſion, wherein for the moſt: 
rt lies that entertainment and pleaſantry of wit, which ſtrikes ſo lively on- 

the fancy, and therefore is fo acceptable to all people ; becauſe its beauty ap- 
pears at firſt fight, and there is required: no labour of thought to examine 
what truth or reaſon there is in it. The mind, without looking any farther, 
reſts ſatisfied with the agreeableneſs of the picture, and the gaiety of the 
fancy: and it is a kind of an affront to go about to examine it by the ſevere e 
rules of truth and good reaſon; whereby it appears, that it confiſts-in ſome - 


thing that is not perfectly conformable to them. ir 
o the well diftinguiſhing our ideas, it chiefly contributes, that they be c4.,,,.g 
elear and determinate: and where they are ſo, it will not breed any confuſion alone hinders 
or miſtake about them; though the ſenſes ſhould (as ſometimes they do) con- On. 
vey them from the ſame object differently; on different oecaſions, and ſo ſeem 
to err. For though a man in a fever ſhould from ſugar have a bitter taſte, 
which at another time would produce a ſweet one; yet the idea of bitter in: 
that man's mind, would be as clear and diſtin from the idea-of- ſweet, . as if 
Be had taſted only gall. Nor does it make any more confuſion between the ; 
two ideas of ſweet and bitter, that the ſame ſort of body produces at one time 
ane, and. at another time another idea by the taſte, than it makes a confuſion 
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Boox II. in two ideas of white and ſweet, or white and round, that the ſame piece of 
——— ſugar produces them both in- the mind at the fame time. And the ideas of 


Comparing. 


Brutes com- 


pare but im- 


perſectly. 


Compound - 
ing. 


Brutes com- 
und but 
little. 


orange -colour and azure, that are produced in the mind by the ſame parcel of 


the infuſion of lignum nephriticum, ate no leſs diſtinct ideas, than thoſe of 


the ſame colours, taken from two very different bodies. 


$ 4. Tus comparing them one with, another, in reſpect of extent, de - 
grees, time, place, or any other .circumſtances, is another operation of the 
mind about its ideas, and is that upon which depends all that large tribe of 
ideas, comprehended under relations ; which of how vaſt an extent it is, I 
ſhall have occaſion. to conſider hereafter. 3 nn 


8 . How far brutes partake. in this faculty, is not . determine z I 


imagine they have, it not in any great degree; for though they probably have 
ſeveral ideas diſtinct enough, yet it ſeems, to me to be the prerogative of hu- 
man underſtanding, when, it has ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed any ideas, fo as to 
perceive them to be perfectly different, and ſo conſequently two, to caſt about 


and conſider in what circumſtances. they are capable to be compared: and 


therefore, I think, beaſts compare not their. ideas farther than ſome ſenſible cir- 
cumſtances annexed to the objects themſelves. The other power of .compar- 
ing, which may be obſerved in men, belonging to general ideas; and uſeful only 
to abſtract reaſonings, we may probably conjecture beaſts, have not. 
§6. Tux next operation we may obſerve. in the mind about its ideas, is 
compoſition; whereby it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ones it has 
received from ſenſation and reflection, and combines them inta complex ones. 
Under this of compoſition may be reckoned alſo, that of enlarging; wherein 
though the compoſition does not ſo much appear as in more. complex ones, 
yet it is nevertheleſs a putting ſeveral ideas together, though of the ſame kind. 
Thus by adding ſeveral. units together, we make the idea of 4 dozen; and 
putting together the repeated ideas of ſeveral perches, we frame that of 
77... ß,] / ̃ aA agg bd antt ace 
8 7. Ix this alſo, I ſuppoſe, brutes come far ſhort of men: for though 
they take in, and retain together ſeveral, combinations of ſimple ideas, as poſ- 
ſibly the ſhape, ſmell and voice of his maſter make up the complex idea a dog 


has of him, or rather are ſo many diſtinct marks. whereby he knows him; yet 


I do not think they do of themſelves ever compound them, and make com- 
plex ideas. And perhaps even where we think they bave complex ideas, it is 
only one ſimple one that directs them in the knowledge of ſeveral things, 
which poſſibly they diſtinguiſh leſs by their fight than we imagine: for I have 
been credibly informed that a bitch will nurſe, play with, and be fond of 


young foxes, as much as, and in place of, her puppies; if you can but get them 
once to ſuck her ſo long, that her milk may go through them. And thoſe 
animals, which have a numerous brood. of young ones at once, appear nut to 


have any knowledge of their number: for though they are mightily con- 


cerned for any of their young that are taken from them whilſt they are in 


ſight or hearing; yet if one or two of them be ſtolen from them in their ab- 


dat their number is lefſened. 


ſence, or without noiſe, they appear not to miſs them; or to have any ſenſe 
wel” £091 JOG INE 43-18 Kitt. ii ne rs I 


| Are. not bare machines (as ſome would have them) we cannot deny them to 


Diſcerning. 81 


5 8. When children hand, by repeated ſenſations, got ideas fixed in their Cn a r. 
- memories, they begin by degrees to learn the uſe of figns. And when they XI. 
have got the ſkill to apply the organs of ſpeech to the framing of articulate f 
ſounds, they begin to make uſe of words, to ſignify their ideas to others. Namiog. 
Theſe verbal ſigns they ſometimes borrow from others, and ſometimes make 
- themſelves, as one may obſerve among the new and unuſual names children 
often give to things in the firſt uſe of language: 
9. Tux uſe of words then being to ſtand as outward marks of our inter- Abrat'on, 

nal ideas, and thoſe ideas being taken from particular things, if every particu- 
lar idea that we take in ſhould have a diſtin name, names muſt be endleſs. 
To prevent this, the mind makes the particular ideas, received from particular 
objects, to become general; which is done by conſidering them as they are 
in the mind ſuch appearances, ſeparate from all other exiſtences, and the cir- 
cumſtances of real exiſtences, as time, place, or any other concomitant ideas. 
This is called abſtraction, whereby ideas, taken from particular beings, be- 
come general repreſentatives of all of the ſame kind, and their names general 
names, applicable to whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch abſtract ideas. Such 
preciſe naked appearances in the mind, without conſidering how, whence, or 
with what others they came there, the underſtanding lays up (with names 
commonly annexed to them) as the ſtandards to rank real exiſtences into forts, 
as they agree with theſe patterns, and to denominate them accordingly. Thus 
the ſame colour being obſerved to day in chalk or ſnow, which the mind 
yelterday received from milk, it conſiders that appearance alone, makes it a 
repreſentative.of all of that kind; and having given it the name whiteneſs, it 
by that ſound ſignifies the ſame quality, whereſoever to be imagined or met 
with: and thus univerſals, whether ideas or terms, are made. 
8 10. Ir it may be doubted, whether beaſts compound and inlarge their Brotes ab- 
ideas that way to any degree; this, I think, I may be poſitive in, that the — 
power of abſtracting is not at all in them; and that the having of general ideas, 

is that which puts a perfect diſtinction betwixt man and brutes, and is an ex- 
Cellency which the faculties of brutes do by no means attain to. For it is evi- 
dent we obſerve no footſteps in them, of making uſe of general figns for uni- 
verſal ideas.; from which we have reaſon to imagine, that they have not the 
faculty of abſtracting, or making general ideas, fince they have no uſe of 
words, or any other general A 
811. NoR can it be imputed to their want of fi organs, to FA articu- 
late ſounds, that they have no uſe or knowledge of general words; ſince many 
of them, we find, can faſhion. ſuch ſounds, and pronounce words diſtinctly 
enough, but never with any ſuch application. And on the other ſide, men 
who through ſome defect in the organs want words, yet fail not to expreſs 

their univerſal ideas by ſigns, which ſerve them inſtead of general words; a 
faculty which we ſee beaſts come ſhort in. And therefore I think we may 
ſuppoſe, that it is in this that the ſpecies of brutes are diſcriminated from 
man; and it is that proper difference wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and 
Which at laſt widens to ſo vaſt a diſtance; for if they have any ideas at all, and 
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Book IT. Bars ſome reafon. It ſeems as evident to me, that they do ſome of them in 
L—— certain ioſtances reaſon, as that they have ſenſe ; but it is only in particnlar 
| ideas, juſt as they received them om their ſenſes, They are the beſt of 
them tied up within thoſe narrow bounds, and have not (us I think) che fa- 


culty to inlarge them by any kind of abſtraction.  — 
Ilie ant 9 12. How far idiots are concerned in the want or weakneſs of any, or all 
x Madmen. of the foregoing faculties, an exact obſervation of their ſeveral ways of falter- 


ing would no doubt diſcover : for thoſe who either perceive but dully, or retain 
the ideas that come into their minds but ill, who cannot readily exeite or com- 
pound them, will have little matter to think on. Thoſe who cannot diſtin 
guiſh, compare and abſtract, would hardly be able to underſtand and make uſe 
of language, or judge or reaſon to any tolerable degree; but only a little and 
imperfectly about things preſent, and very familiar to their ſenſes. And in- 
deed any of the forementioned faculties, if wanting, or out of order, produce | 
ſuitable defects in mens underſtandings and knowledge. 
8 13. In-fane, the defect in naturals ſeems to proceed Hemp want or quick 
nefs, activity and motion in the intellectual faculties, whereby they are de - 
prived of reaſon; whereas madmen, on the other fide, ſeem to fuffer by the 
other extreme: for they do not appear to me to have loft the faculty of reafon- 
ing; but having joined together fone ideas very wrongfully, they miſtake them 
for ttuths, and they err as men do that argue right from wrong principles. For 
by the violence of their i imaginations, having taken their fancies for realities, 
they make right deductions from them. Thos you fhall fd a diſtracted man 
fancying himſelf a king, with a right inference require ſuitable attendance, 
and obedience: others, who have thought themſelves: made of glaſs, 
have uſed the caution neceſſary to preſerve ſuch brittle bodies. Hence it comes 
do pals that a man, who is very ſober, and of a right underflanSing in all. 
other things, may in one particular be as frantick as any in Bedhm ; if either 
by any ſudden very ſtrong impreſſion, or long fixing his fancy upon one fort of 
thoughts, incoherent ideas have been cemented together ſo powerfully, as to 
remain united. But there are degrees of madneſs, as of folly ; th the diſorderly 
jumbling ideas together, is in ſome mare, and fame leſs. In ſhort, herein 
ſeems to lie the difference between idiots and madmen, that madmen: put 
wrong ideas together, and fo make wrong propoſitions, but argue and reafon- 
right from them; but idiots make very few or no ee amd reaſon 
ſcarce at all. 
Method. 914. Tuxsr, I think, are the firſt favelties and operations of the min, 
which it makes uſe of in underftanding ; and though they are exerciſed about 
all its ideas in general, yet the inſtances I have hitherto given have been chiefly 
in ſimple ideas: and I have ſubjoined the explication of theſe facultics of the 
mind to that of fimple ideas, before I come to what FE have to  fay l | 
complex ones, for theſe following reaſons. 

FirsT, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe faculties being exerciſed at firſt princi- 
pally about fample ideas, we might, by following nature in its ordinary me- 
thod, trace and diſcorer one. in their riſe, progrels, and gradual improve- 
ments. e 
LES, : | 55 | 3 | : Srconnk v, | 
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SEconDLY, Becauſe obſerving the faculties of the mind how they operate © n Ap. 

about fimple ideas, which are uſually, in moſt mens minds, much more clear, XI. 
reciſe and diſtin& than complex ones; we may the better examine and learn 

5 the mind abſtracts, denominates, compares and exerciſes its other opera- 
tions ahout thoſe which are complex, wherein we are much more liable to 
miſtake. 

THIRDLY, Becauſe theſe very operations of the ain about ideas, received 
from ſenſations, are themſelves, when reflected on, another ſet of ideas, de- 
rived from that other ſource of our knowledge which I call reflection, and 
therefore fit to be conſidered in this place after the fimple ideas of ſenſation, 
Of compounding, comparing, abſtracting, &c. I have but juſt g having 
occaſion to treat of them more at large in other places. 
$ t5. AnD thus I have given a ſhort, and, I think, true hiſtory of the firſt Theſe are the 
e of human knowledge, whence the mind has its firſt objects, and by beginning of 
what ſteps it makes its progreſs to the laying in and ſtoring up thoſe ideas, out arg 22275 
of which is to be framed all the knowledge it is capable of ; wherein I muſt 
| 4 ma to experience and obſervation, whether I am in the right: the beſt way 

to come to truth, being to examine things as really they are, and not to con- 
dude * are; as we fancy of ourſelves, or have been taught by others to 


'1 16. To deal truly, this 3s the only way that I can diſcover, whereby the Appeal to ex 
ideas of things are brought into the underſtanding: if other men have either perience. 
innate — of infuſed principles, they have reaſon to enjoy them; and if 

they are fure of it, it is impoſſible wy others to deny them the privilege that 

they have above their neighbours. _—_— but of what 1 find in myſelf, 

and.is agreeable to thoſe notions ; which, we will examine the whole courſe 

of men in their ſeveral ages, countries and educatians, ſeem to depend on thoſe 
Foundations which 1 have laid, and to correſpond with this method in all the 
parts and degrees thereof. | 
9 1. IRE Tx N not to teach, but to enquire, and therefore cannot but Dark rooms 
confeſs here again, that external and internal ſenſation are the only paſſages 

chat 1 can find of knowledge to the underſtanding. Thele alone, as far as I 

can difcover, ate the windows by which light is let into this dark room: for 
methinks the underſtanding is not much unlike a cloſet wholly ſhut from 

light, with only ſome little opening left, to let in external viſible reſemblances, 

or ideas of things without: would the pictures coming into ſuch a dark room 

but ſtay there, and lie ſo orderly as to be found upon occaſion, it would very 

much reſemble the ee of a man, in reference to all objects of fight, 

and the ideas of them. 

Tus are my gueſſes concerning the means hereby the underſtanding 
comes to have and retain ſimple ideas, and the modes of them, with ſome other 
operations about them. I proceed now to examine ſome of theſe ſimple ideas, 

heir made, a e more Ne 8 
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of complex ideas. e e Aol 
2 91. * E have hitherto conſidered thoſe ideas, in thay reception whereof 
XIE do the mind is only paſſive, which are thoſe ſimple ones received from. 


, ſenſation and reflection before mentioned, whereof the mind cannot make one 
Made by the to itſelf, nor have any idea which does not wholly conſiſt of them. But as the 
mind cut of mind is wholly paſſive in the reception of all its fimple ideas, ſo it exerts ſe- 
fnple 08%. veral acts of its own, whereby out of its fimple ideas, as the materials and 

foundations of the reſt, the other are framed. The acts of the mind, Where 
in it exerts its power over its ſumple ideas, are chiefly theſe three: 1. Com 
bining ſeveral ſimple ideas into one compound one, and thus all complex ideas 
are made. 2. 'Fhe ſecond is bringing two ideas, whether ſimple or complex, 
together, and ſetting them by one another, ſo as to take a view of them at 
once, without uniting them into one; by which way it gets all its ideas of re- 
lations. 3. The third is ſeparating them from all other ideas that ace ny 
them in their real exiſtence; this is called Abſtraction: and thus all its general 
ideas are made. This ſhews man's power, and its wa of operation, to be 
much what the ſame in the material and intellectual world. For the materials 
in both being ſuch as he has no power over, either to make or deſtroy, all that - 
man can do is either to unite them together, or to ſet them by. one another, or | 
wholly ſeparate them. T ſhall here begin with the firſt of theſe in the edi. - 
ration.of complex ideas, and come to the other two in their due places. As 
| ſimple ideas are obſerved to exiſt in ſeveral combinations united together, ſo | 
the mind has a power to conſider ſeveral of them united together as one idea; 
9 and that not only as they are united in external objects, but as itſelf has joined 
them, Ideas thus made up of ſeveral ſimple ones put together, I call com- 
plex; ſuch as are beauty, gratitude, a man, an army, the univerſe ; which 
though complicated of various ſimple ideas, or complex ideas made up of . 
 limple ones, yet are, when the mind pleaſes, conſidered each wy itſelf as one 
entire thing, and ſignified by one name. | 
Made velun- . 9 2. IN this faculty of repeating and joining together its ideas, the hind 
urily. has great power in varying and multiplying the objects of its thoughts, infi- 
nitely beyond what ſenſation. or reflection furniſhed it with; but all this ſtill 
eh ly to. thoſe ſimple ideas which it received from thoſe two ſources, and 

| which are the ultimate materials of all its compoſitions: for ſimple ideas are 

all from things themſelves, and of theſe the mind can have no more, nor other 
than what are ſuggeſted to it. It can have no other ideas of ſenſible qualities 
than what come from without by the ſenſes, nor any ideas of other kind af 
operations of a thinking ſubſtance, than what it finds in itſelf; but when it 
has once got theſe fimple ideas, it is not confined barely to obſervation, . 
and what 9 from without: it can, * its own power, put together. 
- thoſe 
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thoſe ies it has, and make new complex ones, which it never received ſo O 5 * 
unt 1 1 5 1 
- CoMPLExX ideas; however compounded and eee though — 

their number be infinite, and the variety endleſs, wherewith they fill and en- Ae either | 
tertain the thoughts of men; yet, I think, they may be all reduced under theſe ſtances or re- 
three heads: 1. Modes. 2. Subſtances. 3. Relations. | lations, 

4. FixsT, Modes 1 call ſuch complex ideas, [which however com- Modes, 
pounded, contain not in them the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but 
are conſidered as dependences on, or affections of ſubſtances; ſuch are tho 
ideas ſignified by the words triangle, gratitude, murder, &c. And if in this 
I-uſe the word mode in ſomewhat a different ſenſe. from its ordinary ſignifica- 
tion, I beg pardon; it being unavoidable in diſcourſes, differing from the or- 
dinary received notions, either ta- make. new words, or to uſe old words in 
ſomewhat a new ſignification: the latter whereof in our preſent caſe, is 
perhaps the more tolerable of the two. 

F 5. Ox theſe modes, there are two ſorts which lerne diſtinct conſidera- Simple and 
ton. Firſt, there are ſome which are only variations, or different combina- mixed modes. 
tions of the ſame ſimple idea, without the mixture of any other; as a dozen or 
ſcore; which are nothing but the ideas of ſo many diſtin units added toge- 
ther: and theſe I call nein, modes, ane within the bounds of 
one ſimple idea. 

- SECONDLY, There are 69 2B campounded of. TR ideas of ſeveral kinds, 
put together to make one complex one; v. g. beauty, conſiſting of a certain 
compoſition of colout and figure, cauſing delight in the beholder ;. theft, 
which being the concealed change of the. poſſeſſion of any thing, without the 
conſent of the proprietor, contains, as is viſible, a combination of ſeveral ideas 
| of ſeveral kinds: and theſe I call mixed modes. | 

5 6. SECONDLY,..T be ideas of ſabſtances are ſuch combigations of ſimple Subſtances - 
ideas,.2s are taken to repteſent diſtin& . particular things ſubſiſting by them+ _ os 
ſelves ; in which the ſuppoſed or confuſed idea of. ſubſtance, ſuch as it is, is Se 
always the firſt and chick... Thus if to ſubſtance be joined the ſimple idea of 
a certain dull whitiſh colour, with certain degrees of weight, hardneſs, duc- 
tility and fuſibility, we have the idea of lead, and a combination of the ideas 
of a certain ſort of figure, with the powers of motion. Thought and reaſoning, 
joined to ſubſtance, make the ordinary idea of a man. Now of ſubſtances alſo 
there are two. ſorts of ideas; one of ſingle ſubſtances, as they. exiſt ſeparately, 
as of a man or a been; the other of {ſeveral of thoſe put together, as an 
army of men, or flock. of ſheep: which collective ideas of ſeveral. ſubſtances 

thus p t together, ate as much each of them one Wale idea, as that of a 
1 & an unit. | 
7. THIRDLY, The laſt ſort. of complex ideas, is, that we call relation, Retuion, - 
00 conſiſts in the conſideration and comparing one idea. with another. 
theſe ſeveral kinds we ſhall treat in their order 

8 8. Ir. we trace the progreſs. of our minds, and with attention obſerve The an ung 
dom it repeats, adds together and unites its fimple ideas received from ſenſa- ideas from the - 5; 

4 or reflection, Jt will lead us farther than. at firſt perhaps we ſhould one to lourcess Js 
5k  Imagin 


86 | Simple-fiodes of ſpace. 
Boox II. imagined. . And: I believe we ſhall. find, if we warily obſerve the e of 
wa our notions, that even the moſt abſtruſe ideas, how remote ſoever they may 
ſeem: from ſenſe, or from any operations of our ow® minds, are yet only ſuch 
2s the underſtanding frames to itfelf, by repeating and joining together ideas, 

that it had either from of ſenſe, or from its own operations about 
them: ſo that thoſe even large and abſtract ideas, are derire from ſenſation or 
reflection, being no other than vrhat the mind, by the ordinary uſe of its own 
| faculties, employed about ideas received From objects of ſenſe, or from the 
operations it obferves in itſelf about them, may and does attain unto. This I 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the ideas we have of ſpace, time and infinity, and 
5 Wü that ſeem the moſt wind. from: thoſe! wah gat I at 
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Simple $1 obe in 1 fors going part 1 "ar . e ſanple 
modes, ideas, which are truly the materials of all our knowledge; yet hav- 
ing treated of them there, rather in the way that they come into the mind, 
that as diſtinguiſhed from others more © ed, it will not be perhaps 
atmiſs to take a view of ſdene of them again under this confideration, and 
examine thoſe different modifications of the Lame idea; which the mind either 
finds in things exiſting, or is able te make within itſelf, without the _p 
of any tal object, or any forteiph ſuggeſtion, nn 
 Tn088 modifications of any one fimple idea (which, as has been ſaid, I call 
fmple modes) are as perfectly different and diſtin ideas in the mind, as thoſe 
of the greateſt diſtance ot contrariety. For the idea of two is as diſtinct from 
that of one, as blueneſs from heat, or either of them from any number: and 
yet it is made up only of that fimple idea of an unit repeated; and repetitions 
of this kind joined peer, make thoſe diſtinct en mann of a wenn 
groß, a ion. A e 
Ice of ſpace. &. I sHALL begin with the gage idea of ſpace. 1 bene A 0 ane 
chap. 4. that we get the idea of ſpace, both by our ſight and touch; Which, 
I think, is fo evident, that it would be as needleſs to go to prove that men 
perceive, by their ſight, a diſtance between bodies of different colours, or 
between the parts of the fame body, as that they ſee colours themſelves ; nor 
is it leſs obvious, that they can do ſo in the dark by feeling and touch. 
Spice anden. I 3. Turs Tpace conſidered barely in length between any two beings, . 
xenon, out confſidet ing any thing elſæ between them, is called diſtance ; if conſidered 
in length, breadth and thickneſs, I think it may be called capacity. The term 
R: _ extenſion is uſually applied to it in what manner ſoever confidered. 
I ana. $ 4. Eacn different diſtance is a different modification of ſpace; and each 
idea of any different diſtance, or ſpace, is a 9 of this idea. Men 
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whoſe extremities come within our reach; and the eye takes both from bo- 


der ing theſe as they relate to one another, in all parts of the extremities of any 


allo to ſhorten any line it imagines, by taking from it one half, or one fourth, 


flons, it can make an angle of any 
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for the uſe, and by the cuſtom of meaſuring, ſettle in their minds the ideas of C H Pe. 
certain ſtated lengths, ſuch as are an inch, foot, yard, fathom, mile, diame- XIII. 
ter of the earth, &c. which are ſo many diſtinet ideas made up only of ſpace. . 
When any ſuch ſtated lengths or meaſures of ſpace are made familiar to mens 
thoughts, they can in their minds repeat them as often as they will, without 
mixing or joining to them the idea of body, or any thing elle ; and frame to 
themſelves the ideas of long, ſquare, or cubic, feet, yards, or fathoms, here 
amongſt the bodies of the univerſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt bounds of all 
bodies; and by adding theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge their ideas of ſpace 
as much as they pleaſe. This power of repeating, or doubling any idea We 
have of any diſtance, and adding it to the former as often as we will, without 
being ever able to come to any ſtop or ſtint, let us cnlarge it as much as we: 
will, is that which. gives us the idea of immenſity, | 

F. THERE is another modification of this idea, which is nothing but the ret. 
relation which the parts of the termination of extenſion, or circumſeribed mo 
ſpace, have amongſt themſelves. - This the touch diſcovers in- ſenſible bodies, : 


dies and colours, whoſe boundaries are within its vie w: where. obſerving how 
the extremities terminate either in ſtreight lines, which meet at diſeernible 
les, or in crooked lines, wherein no angles can be perceived; by conft-- 


body ot ſpaec, it has that idea we call figure,. which affords to the mind infi-- 
nite variety. For beſides the vaſt number of different figures; that do really. 
exiſt in the coherent maſſes of matter, the ftock that the mind has in its- 
power, by varying the idea of fpace, and thereby making ſtill new compoſi 
, by" repeating its own ideas, and joining them as it pleafes, is perfectly in- 
exhauflible : and ſo it can multiply figures in infinitum. 
$6: Fox the mind having a power to the idea of any length directly rigurr 
ſtretched out, and join it to another in the 7 oooh direction, which is to double 
the length of that ſtreight line, or elfe join ic to another with what inclina- 
tion it thinks fit, and ſo make what ſort of angle it pleaſes; and being able 


or what part it pleaſes, without being able to come to an end of any ſuch divi- 


: ſo alfo the lines that are its fides, . 
of what length it pleafes; which joining again to other lines of different 
lengths,. and at different angles, till it has wholly inclaſed any ſpace, it is evi- 
dent, that it can multiply figures both in their ſhape and capacity, in mnünitum; 5. 
all which are but ſo many different imple modes of ſpace... 

Tur ſame that it can do with ſtreight lines, it can do alfo with crooked, ort 
erooked and freight together; and the ſame it can do in lines, it can alſo. in ſu- 
perficies :. by which-we may be led into farther thoughts of the endleſs variety of- 
figures, that the mind ds enn to make, and thereby to multiply the imple. 


modes of ſpace. * 


$7. AxoOTRER idea coming rice this head; and belonging to this tribe, ,, 1 
is that we call place. A in fimple fpace; e conſider the relation of diſtance . 
en two-bodies,. or in 1255 our idea of place, we conſider the rela- 

tion 


Po 


* 


* 
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conſidered as keeping the ſame diſtance one with another, and ſo conſidered as 


at reſt; for when we find any thing at the ſame diſtance now, which it was 
yeſterday. from any two or more points, which have not ſince changed their diſ- 
' tance one with another, and with which we then compared it, we ſay it hath 


kept the ſame place; but if it hath ſenſibly altered its diſtance with either of 
thoſe points, we ſay it hath changed ĩts place: though vulgarly ſpeaking, in the 


common notion of place, we do not always exactly obſerve the diſtance from 

preciſe points; but from larger portions of ſenfible objects, to which. we conſi- 

der the thing placed to bear relation, and its diſtance from which we have ſome 
, 64 


* 


- ,realon to obſerve. | 


- $8. Txvs a company of cheſs-men ſtanding on the ſame ſquares of the 


- cheſs-board, where we left them, we. fay they are all in the ſame. place, or 


—  . unmoved;. though perhaps the cheſs-board hath been in the mean time. car- 


ried out of one toom into another becauſe we compared them only to the parts 


. of the cheſs-board, which keep the ſame diſtance one with another. The cheſs- 
board, we alſo ſay, is in the ſame place it was, if it remain in the ſame part- 


of the cabin, though perhaps the ſhip, which it is in, fails all the while: a nd 
the ſhip. is ſaid to be in the ſame place, ſuppoſipg' it kept the ſame diſtance with 


the parts of the neighbouring land; though perhaps the earth hath turned 


round: and. ſo both cheſs- men, and board, and ſhip, have every one changed 


place, in reſpect of remoter bodies, Which have kept the ſame-diſtange one 


with another. But yet the diſtance from certain parts of the board, being that 
«which determines the place of the cheſs-men ; and the diſtance from the fixed 
parts of the cabin (with which we made the compariſon) being that which de- 
termined the place of. the cheſs- board; and the fixed parts. of the earth, that 


by which we determined the place of the ſhip; theſe things may be ſaid to 
be in the ſame place in thoſe reſpects: though their diſtance, from ſome other 
things, which in this matter we did not conſider, being varied, they have un- 


goubtedly changed. place in that reſpect; and we ourſelves ſhall think ſo, when 


We have occaſion to compate them with thoſe other. 


89, Bur this modification ef diſtance. we call place, being made by men, 
for their common uſe, that by it they might be able to deſign the particular 


poſition of things, where they had occaſion. for ſuch deſignation; men conſider 


and determine of this place, by reference to thoſe adjacent things which. beſt 
ſerved to their preſent purpoſe, without re ee things, which to an- 
other purpoſe, would better determine the place of the fame thing. Thus in the 

cheſs- board, the uſe of the deſignation of the place of each cheſs- man, being 
determined only within that chequered piece of wood, it would croſs that pur- 


poſe, to meaſure it by any thing elſe: but when theſe very cheſs- men are put 
up in a bag, if any one ſhould aſk where the black king is, it would be proper 
to determine the place by the parts of the room it was in, and not by the cheſs- 


board; there being another uſe of deſigning the place it is now in, than when 


| in play it was on the cheſs-board, and ſo muſt be determined. by other bodies. 


So if any one ſhould aſk, in what place are the verſes;. which report the ſtory 


of Niſus and Euryalus, it would-be very improper to determine this place, by 


ſayin 8g 
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faying, they were in ſuch a part of the earth, or in Bodley's library: but the Crna vp, 
right deſignation of the place would be by the parts of Virgil's works; and XIII. 
the proper anſwer would be, that theſe verſes were about the middle of the 
* hinth book of his Aneid; and that they have been always conſtantly in the 
ſame place ever ſince Virgil was printed: which is true, though the book it- 
ſelf hath moved a thoufand times; the uſe of the idea of place here being to 
know only in what part of the book that ſtory is, that ſo upon occaſion we may 
know where to find it, and have recburſe to it for our uſe. | 
8 10. THarT our idea of place is nothing elſe but ſuch a relative poſition of place. 
any thing, as I have before mentioned, Tthink is plain, and will be eaſily ad- 
mitted, when we conſider that we can have no idea of the place of the uni- 
verſe, though we can of all the parts of it; becauſe beyond that we have not 
the idea of any fixed, diſtinct, particular beings, in reference to which we can 
imagine it to have any relation of diſtance ; but all beyond it is one uniform 
ſpace or expanſion, wherein the mind finds no variety, no marks. For to ſay, 
| thi the world is ſomewhere, means no more than that it does exiſt : this, 
though a phraſe borrowed from place, ſignifying only its exiſtence, not loca- 
tion; and when one can find out, and frame in his mind, clearly and diſtinctly 
the place of the univerſe, he will be able to tell us, whether it moves or ſtands 
ſtill in the undiſtinguiſhable inane of infinite ſpace : though it be true, that the 
word place has ſometimes a more confuſed ſenſe, and ſtands for that ſpace which 
any body takes up; and fo the univerſe is in a place, The idea therefo e of 
place we have by the fame means that we get the idea of ſpace, (whereof this 
is but a particular limited conſideration) viz. by our fight and touch; by either 
of which we receive into our minds the ideas of extenſion or diſtance. 
511. THERE are ſome that would perſuade us, that body and extenſion are g. tengon and 
the fame thing; who either change the ſignification of words, which I would body, not the 
hot ſuſpect them of, they having ſo ſeverely condemned the philoſophy of he. | 
others, becauſe it hath been too much placed in the uncertain meaning, or de. 
ceitful obſcurity of doubtful or inſignificant terms. If therefore they mean 
by body and extenſion the fame that other people do, viz. by body, ſomething 
that is ſolid and extended, whoſe parts are ſeparable and moveable different 


ways ; and by extenſion, wy the ſpace that lies between the extremities of 
thoſe ſolid coherent parts, and which is poſſeſſed by them: they confound very 
different ideas one with another. For I appeal to every man's own thoughts; 
whether the idea of ſpace be not as diſtinct from that of ſolidity, as it is from 
che idea of ſcarlet colour? It is true, ſolidity cannot exiſt without extenſion, 
neither can ſcarlet colour exiſt without extenſion; but this hinders not, but 
that they are diſtin ideas. Many ideas require others as neceffary to their ex- 
iſtence or conception, which yet are very diſtin ideas. Motion can neither 
be, nor be conceived without ſpace; and yet motion is not ſpace, nor fpace 
motion: ſpace can exiſt without it, and they ate very diſtinct ideas; and ſo, I 7 
"think, are thoſe of ſpace and ſolidity. Solidi y is fo inſeparable an idea from 
body, that upon that depends its filling of ſpace, its contact, impulſe, and 
-Eofmmunication of motion upon "impulſe. And if it be a reaſon to prove, 2 
that ſpirit is different from body, becauſe thinking includes not the idea of 6 
VOI. I. Py, * extenſion 
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Boo k II. extenſion in it; the ſame reaſon will be as valid, I ſuppoſe, to prove that ſpace 
| A not body, becauſe it includes not the idea of ſolidity in it: ſpace and ſolidity 
being as diſtinct ideas, as thinking and extenſion, and as wholly ſeparable in the 
mind one from another. Body then and extenſion, it is evident, are two diſ- 
tin& ideas. For, IP (x66 | 
§ 12. FixsT, Extenſion includes no ſolidity, nor reſiſtance to the motion. 
cf body, as body does. IE F 5 
§ 13. SECONDLY, The parts of pure ſpace are inſeparable one from the other; 
ſo that the continuity cannot be ſeparated, neither really, nor mentally. For 
I demand of-any one to remove any part of it from another, with which it is 
continued, even ſo much as in thought. To divide and ſeparate actually, is, 
as I think, by removing the parts one from another, to make two ſuperficies, 
where before there was a continuity: and to divide mentally, is to make in 
the mind two ſuperficies, where before there was a continuity, and conſider 
them as removed one from the other; which can only be done in things con- 
ſidered by the mind, as capable of being ſeparated ; and by ſeparation, of ac- 
quiring new diſtin ſuperficies, which they then have not, but are capable of; 
but neither of theſe ways of ſeparation, whether real or mental, is, as I think, 
compatible to pure ſpace. TEE n . 
Irx is true, a man may conſider ſo much of ſuch a ſpace; as is anſwerable 
or commenſurate to a foot, without conſidering the reſt; which is indeed a 
partial conſideration, but not ſo much as mental ſeparation, or diviſion: ſince a 
man can no more mentally divide, without conſidering two ſuperficies ſeparate 
one from the other, than he can actually divide, without making two ſuperfi- 
cies disjoined one from the. other: but a partial conſideration is not ſeparating, 
A man may conſider light in the ſun, without its heat; or mobility in body 
without its extenſion, without thinking of their ſeparation. © One is only a 
partial conſideration, terminating in one alone; and the other is a conſideration 
of both, as exiſting ſeparate ly. | g F 
8 14. TriKDLyY, The parts of pure ſpace are immoveable, which follows 
from their inſeparability ; motion being nothing but change of diſtance be- 
tween any two things: but this cannot be between parts that are inſeparable; 
which therefore muſt needs be at perpetual reſt one amongſt another.. 
Tnus the determined idea of fimple ſpace diſtinguiſhes it plainly and ſuffi- 
ciently from body; ſince its parts are inſeparable, immoveable, and without 
17 5 reſiſtance to the motion of body. b . FR 
The defini- þ{ 15. Ir any one aſk me, what this ſpace, I ſpeak of, is? I will tell him, 
2 ax when he tells me what his extenſion is. For to ſay, as is uſually done, that 
88 extenſion is to haye partes extra partes, is to ſay only, that extenſion is exten- 
fion: for what am I the better informed in the nature of extenſion, when I. 
am told, that extenſion is to have parts that are extended, exterior ta parts that 
are extended, i. e. extenſion conſiſts of extended parts? As if one aſking,. 
what a fibre was? I ſhould anſwer him, that it was a thing made up of ſeveral 
fibres: would he thereby be enabled to underſtand what a fibre was better 
than he did before? Or rather, would he not have reaſon to think, that my 
deſign was to make ſport with him, rather than ſetiouſly to inſtruct him? - 
TRY cs e One; $16. Taos 
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- *$16: Tnos z who contend that ſpace and body are the ſame, bring this di- Cn ave. 
lemma: either this ſpace is ſomething or nothing; if nothing be between two XIII. 
bodies, they muſt neceſſarily touch; if it be allowed to be ſomething, they aſk, —; —— 
whether it be body or ſpirit? To which I anſwer, by another queſtion, who 1 

told them that there was, or could be nothing but ſolid beings, which could not bodies aud 

think, and thinking beings that were not extended? which is all they mean by Adee 
the terms body and ſpirit. | N | | — the 

8 17. Ir it be demanded bs uſually it is) whether this ſpace, void of body, fame. 
be ſubſtance or accident; I ſhall readily anſwer, I know not; nor ſhall be ch d 


aſhamed to own my ignorance, till they that aſk ſhew me a clear diſtinct idea know rot, ro 
of ſubſtance. 1 9 | | or _— 
818. IxxpEAvous, as much as I can, to deliver myſelf from thoſe falla- body. 
cies which we are apt to put upon ourſelves, by taking words for things. It 
helps not our ignorance, to feign a knowledge where we have none, by making 
a noiſe with ſounds, without clear and diſtin& ſignifications. Names made at 
_ pleaſure neither alter the nature of things, nor make us underſtand them, but 
as they are ſigns of and ſtand for determined ideas. And I defire thoſe who 
lay ſo much ſtreſs on the ſound of theſe two ſyllables, ſubſtance, to conſider 
whether applying it, as they do, to the infinite incomprehenſible God, to finite 
ſpirit, and to body, it be in the ſame ſenſe; and whether it ſtands for the ſame 
idea, when each of thoſe three ſo different. beings are called ſubſtances. If fo, 
whether it will not thence follow, that God, ſpirits, and body, agreeing in 
the fame common nature of ſubſtance, differ not any otherwiſe than in a bare 
different modification of that ſubſtance; as a tree and a pebble being in the ſame 
ſenſe body, and agreeing in the common nature of body, differ only in a bare 
modification of that common matter: which will be a very harſh doctrine. If 
they ſay, that they apply it to God, finite ſpirits, and matter, in three diffe- 
rent ſignifications; and that it ſtands for one idea, when God is ſaid to be a 
ſubſtance; for another, when the ſoul is called ſubſtance; and for a third, 
when a body is called ſo: if the name ſubſtance ſtands for three ſeveral diſtinct 
ideas, they would do well to make known thoſe diſtinct ideas, or at leaſt to 
give three diſtinct names to them, to prevent in ſo important a notion the con- 
fuſion and errors that will naturally follow from the promiſcuous uſe of fo 
doubtful a term; which is ſo far from being ſuſpected to have three diſtinct, 
that in ordinary uſe it has ſcarce one clear diſtin& ſignification: and if they 
can thus make three diſtinct ideas of ſubſtance, what hinders why another may 
not make a fourth) þ | ; T7 
- $19, Tur who firſt ran into the notion of accidents, as a fort of real be- gabflance and 
ings that needed ſomething to inhere in, were forced to find out the word ſub- accidents, of 
ſtance to ſupport them. Had the poor Indian philoſopher (who imagined that — 
the earth alſo wanted ſomething to bear it up) but thought of this word ſub- 8 
ſtance, he needed not to have been at the trouble to find an elephant to ſup- 
port it, and a tortoiſe to ſupport his elephant: the word ſubſtance would have 
done it effectually. And he that enquired, might have taken it for as good an 
anſwer from an Indian philoſopher, that ſubſtance, without knowing what 22 
tis, is that which ſupports the earth; as we take it for a ſufficient anſwer, 
N 1. „ N 2 | 8 an 
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and good doctrine, from our European philoſophers, that ſubſtance, without 


knowing what it is, is that which ſupports accidents. So that of ſubſtance 
we have no idea of what it is, but only a confuſed obſcure one of what it 


does. & 


$ 20. WHATEVER 2 learned man may do here, an intelligent American, 
who enquired into the nature of things, would ſcarce take it for a ſatisfaQtory 
account, if defiring to learn our architecture, he ſhould be told, that a pillac 
was a thing ſupperted by a baſis, and a baſis ſomething that ſupported a pillar. 


Would he not think himſelf mocked, inſtead of taught, with ſuch an account 


as this? And a ſtranger to them would be very liberally inſtructed in the na- 
ture of books, and the things they contained, if he ſhould be told, that all 


I earned books conſiſted of paper and letter, and that letters were things in- 
| hering in paper, and paper a thing that held forth letters: a notable way of 


having clear ideas of letters and paper! But were the latin words inberentia 
and ſubſtantia, put into the plain Engliſh ones that anſwer. them, and were 
called ſticking on and under-propping, they would better diſcover to us the very 


great clearneſs there is in the doctrine. of ſubſtance and accidents, and ſhew * 


A vacuum le- 


yond the ut- 
mott bounds 
of body. 


of what uſe they are in deciding of queſtions in philoſophy. _ E 

I 21. Bor to return to our idea of ſpace. If body be not ſuppoſed infinite, 
which I think no one will affirm, I would aſk, Whether if laced a man 
at the extremity of corporeal beings, he could not ſtretch his hand beyond 

his body? If he could, then he would put his arm where there was before 
ſpace without body; and if there he ſpread his fingers, there would ſtill be 
ſpace between them without body. If he could not ſtretch out his hand, it 
muſt be becauſe of ſome external hindrance; (for we ſuppoſe him alive, with 


| ſuch a power of moving the parts of his body that he hath now, which is not 


in itſelt impoſſible, if God ſo pleaſed to have it; or at leaſt it is not im- 
poſſible for God ſo to move. him :) and then I aſk, Whether that which hin- 
ders his hand from moving outwards be ſubſtance or accident, ſomething or 
nothing? And when they have reſolved that, they will be able to'refolve them 


| ſelves what that is, which is or may be between two bodies at a diſtance, that 


is not body, and has no ſolidity. In the mean time, the argument is at leaſt as 
good, that where nothing hinders (as beyond the utmoſt bounds of all bodies) 
a body put into motion may move on; as where there is nothing between, 
there two bodies muſt neceſſarily touch: for pure ſpace between, is ſufficient to. 
take away the neceſſity of mutual contact; but bare ſpace in the way, is not 


| ſufficient to ſtop motion. The truth is, theſe men muſt either own that t 


think body infinite, though they are loth to ſpeak it out, or elſe affirm that 
{pace is not body. For I would fain meet with that thinking man, that can. 
in his thoughts ſet any bounds to ſpace, more than he can to duration; or 
by thinking hope to arrive at the end of either: and therefore, if his idea of 
eternity be infinite, ſo is his idea of immenſity; they re both finite or infinite 
alike. N | ee 


The power of g 22. FARTHER, thoſe who affert the impoſſibility of ſpace exiſting with- 


_ annihilation 
pioves à va 
cuum. ; 


— 


out matter, muſt not only make body infinite, but muſt alſo deny a power in 
God to annihilate any part of matter. No one, I ſuppoſe, will deny that God 
12 1 e can 
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ca put an end to all motion that is in matter, and fix all the bodies of the CA. 
univerſe in a perfect quiet and reſt, and continue them fo long as he pleaſes. XIII. 
Whoever then will allow, that God can, during ſuch a general reſt, annihilat 
either this book, or the body of him that reads it, muſt neceſſarily admit the 
poſſibility of a vacuum; for it is evident, that the ſpace that was filled by the 
parts of the annihilated body, will ſtill remain, and be a ſpace without body. 
For the circumambient bodies being in perfect reſt, are a wall of adamant, 
and in that ſtate make it a perfect impoſſibility for any other body to get into 
that ſpace. And indeed the neceſſary motion of one particle of matter into- 
the place from whence another particle of matter is removed, is but a conſe- 
quence from the ſuppoſition of plenitude; which will therefore need ſome 
better proof than a ſuppoſed matter of fact, which experiment can never make 
out: our own clear and diſtin& ideas plainly ſatisfying us, that there is no ne- 
ceſſary connexion between ſpace and ſolidity, ſince we can conceive the one with- 
out the other. And thoſe who diſpute for or againſt a vacuum, do thereby 
_ canfels they have diſtinct ideas of vacuum and plenum, i. e. that they have an 
idea of extenſion void of ſolidity, though they deny its exiſtence ;. or elſe they 
diſpute about nothing at all. For they who to much alter the fignification of 
words, as to call extenfion body, and confequently make the whole eſſence of 
body to be nothing but pure extenſion without ſolidity, muſt talk abſurdly 
whenever they ſpeak of vacuum, ſince it is impoſſible for extenſion to be: 
without extenſion. For vacuum, whether we affirm or deny its exiſtence, 
fignifies fpace without body, whoſe very exiſtence no one can deny to be poſ- 
fible, who will not make matter infinite, and take Tow God a. power to annihi- 
late any particle of it. 
F 23. Bor not to go ſo far as beyand the mot bounds of — in the Motion 
univerſe, nor appeal to God's omnipotency, to find a vacuum, the motion of tens“ a. 
bodies that are in our view and neighbourhood ſeem. to me plainly to evince it. 
For I deſire any one ſo to divide a ſolid body, of any dimenſion he pleaſes, as 
to make it poſlſible for the ſolid parts to move up and down freely every way 
within the bounds of that ſuperficies, if there be not left in it a void ſpace, as 
dig as the leaſt part into which he has divided the ſaid folid body. And it 
where the leaſt particle of the body divided is as big as a muſtard- ſeed, a void. 
ſpace £qual to the bulk of a muſtard- ſeed be tequiſite to make room for the 
free motion of the patts of the divided body within the bounds of its ſuper- 
ficies, whete the particles of matter are 100,000,000 leſs than a muſtard-ſeed, 
there muſt alſo be a ſpace void of ſolid matter, as big as 100,000,000 part of a 
muſtard-ſeed; for if it bold in one, it will hold in the other, and fo on in- 
infinitum. And let this void ſpace be as little as it will, it deſtroys the hypo- 
thelis of plenitade. For if there can be a ſpace void of body, equal jo the 
{malleſt ſeparate particle of matter now exiſting in nature, it is ſtil] ſpace with- 
out body; and makes as great difference between ſpace and body, as if it were 
Miſæ y«cpa, a diſtance as wide as any in nature. And therefore, if we ſup- 
pole not the void ſpace neceffary to motion, equal to the leaſt parcel of the | 
divided ſolid matter, but to 4 or 3. of it; the ſame GER will "0 
1 2 follow of ſpace without matter. | | 
| "i 24, Run 
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Bock II. § 24. Bor the queſtion being here, *: whether the ide” of Hpice: ar exten- 
w——— * fon. be the ſame with the idea of body, it. is not neceſſary to prove the 
ae _ real exiſtence of a vacuum, but the idea of it; which it is plain men have, when 
0 diftio. they enquire and diſpute, whether there be a vacuum or no. For if they had 
not the idea of ſpace without body, they could not make à queſtion about its 
exiſtence: and if their idea of body did not include in it ſomething more than 
the bare idea of ſpace, they could have no doubt about the plenitude of the 
world; and it would be as abſurd to demand, whether there were ſpace without 
body, as whether there were ſpace without ſpace, or body without body, fince | 
theſe were but different names of the fame ide. 
ExtevGon * 25.-IT is true, the idea of extenſion. joins itſelf ſo inſeparably with all 
being nlepa· viſible and moſt tangible qualities, that it ſuffers us to ſee no one, or feel very 
Fer 7” few external objects, without taking in impreſſions of extenſion too. This 
it not he readineſs of extenſion to make it ſelf to be taken notice of ſo conſtantly with 
lame. other ideas, has been the occaſion, I gueſs, that ſome have made the whole 
eſſence of body to confiſt in extenſion ; which is not much to be wondered at, 
ſince ſome have had their minds, by their eyes and touch (the buſieſt of all our 
ſenſes) ſo filed with the idea of extenſion, and as it were wholly poſſeſſed with 
it, that they allowed no exiſtence to any thing that had not extenſion. I ſhall 
not now argue with thoſe men, who take the meaſure and poſſibility of all 
being, only from their nartow and groſs imaginations : but ade m to do 
only with thoſe who conclude the eſſence of body to be extenſion, becauſe 
they ſay they cannot imagine any ſenſible quality of any body without exten- 
ſion ; 1 ſhall defire them to conſider, that had they reflected on their ideas of 
taſtes and ſinells, as much as on thoſe of fight and touch; nay, had they ex- 
amined their ideas of hunger and thirſt, and ſeveral other pains, they would 
have found, that they included in them no idea of extenſion at all; which is 
but an affection of body, as well as the reſt, diſcoverable by our ſenſes, 
which are ſcarce acute enough to look into the pure eſſences of things. 
$ 25, Ir thoſe ideas, which are conſtantly. joined to all others, muſt there- 
fore be concluded to be the eſſence of thoſe things which have conſtantly 
thoſe ideas joined to them, and are inſeparable from them; then unity is with= 
out doubt the eſſence of every thing. For there is not any object of ſenſation or 
reflection, which does not carry with it the idea of one: but the weaknels of 
this kind of argument we have ares ſhewn ſufficiently. 
Wes of pace & #7+ To conclude, whatever men ſhall think concerning the exiſtence of a 
and Colidity vacudin, this is plain to me, that we have as clear an idea of ſpace diſtinct 
1 ſolidity, as we have of ſolidity diſtin from motion, or motion from ſpace. 
We have not any two more diſtinct ideas, and we can as eaſily conceive ſpace 
without ſolidity, as we can conceive body or ſpace without motion; though it be 
ever ſo certain, that neither body nor motion can exiſt without ſpace. But 
whether any one will take ſpace to be only a relation reſulting from the exiſt- 
ence of other beings at a diſtance, or whether they will think the words of the 
moſt knowing king Solomon, “ The heaven, and the heaven of heavens, 
cannot contain thee;“ or thoſe more emphatical-ones of the inſpired philoſo- 
pher. St. Paul, In him we live, move, and have Our. being y n * 
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ſtood in a literal ſenſe, I leave every one to confider : only our idea of ſpace is, C R ae. 
I think, ſuch as I have mentioned, and diſtin from that of body. For whe- XIII. 
ther we conſider in matter itſeſf the diſt nce of its coherent ſolid parts, and call @&——— 
it, in reſpect of thoſe ſolid parts, extenfion ; or whether, confidering it as 
ing between the extremities of any body in its ſeveral dimenſions, we call it 
length, breadth, and thickneſs; or elſe confidering it as Tying between any two- 
bodies, or poſitive beings, without any conſideration whether there be any 
matter or no between, we call it diſtance : however named or conſidered, it 
is always the ſame uniform ſimple idea of ſpace, taken from objects about which 
our fenſes have been converſant ; whereof having ſettled ideas in our minds, 
we can Tevive, repeat, and add them one to another as often as we will, and 
conſider the ſpace. or diſtance ſo imagined, either as filled with ſolid parts, ſo. 
that another body cannot come there, without diſplacing and thruſting out the 
body that was there before; or elſe as void of ſolidity, ſo that a body of 
equal dimenſions to that empty or pure ſpace may be placed in it, without the- 
removing or expulſion of any thing that was there. But to avoid confuſion 
in diſcourſes concerning this matter, it were poſſibly to be wiſhed that the name 
extenſion were applied only to matter, or the diſtance of the extremities of 
particular bodies; and the term expanſion to ſpace in general, with or with-- 
out ſolid matter poſſeſſing it, fo as to fay ſpace is expanded, and body extended. 
But in this, every one has his liberty: I propoſe it only for the more clear and 


diſtin way of ſpeaking. *  _. 
§ 28. Tux knowing preciſely what our words ſtand for, would, I imagine, Men dier 
in this as well as a great many other caſes, quickly end the diſpute. For I am lite in clear 
apt to think that men, when they come to examine them, find their ſimple — 
ideas all generally to agree, though in diſcourſe with one another, they perhaps 
*confound one another with different names. I imagine that men who abſtract 
their thoughts, and do well examine the ideas of their own minds, cannot 
much differ in thinking ; however, they may perplex themſelves with words, 
according to the way of fpeaking of the feveral ſchools or ſects they have been 
bred up in: though amongſt unthinking men, who examine not ſcrupuloufly and- 
| 9 their own ideas, and ſtrip them not from the marks men ule for 
them, but confound them with words, there muſt be endleſs diſpute, wrang- 
ling, and jargon; eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh men, devoted to ſome 
fect, and accuſtomed to the language of it, and have learned to talk after others. 
But if it ſhould happen, that any two thinking men ſhould really have diffe ent 
ideas, F do not ſee how they could diſcourſe or argue one with another. Here- 
F myſt not be miſtaken, to think that every floating imagination in mens brains, 
is preſently of that fort of ideas I fpeak of. It is not eaſy for the mind to put 
off thoſe 'confuſed notions and prejudices it has imbibed from cuſtom, inadver- 
tency, and common. converſation : It requires pains and affiduity to examine its 
ideas, tilFit reſolves them into thoſe clear and diſtinct ſtimple ones out of which: 
they are compounded; and to fee Which, amongſt is ſimple ones, have or have 
not a neceffary connexion and dependence one upon another. Till a man doth, 
this in the primary and original notion of things, he builds upon floating auds 20 
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Of duration, and its ſimple modes. 
Duration is 8 1. HERE is another ſort of diſtance or length, the idea whereof we 
. ex get not from the permanent parts of ſpace, but from the fleeting 


and perpetually periſhing parts of ſucceſſion. This we call duration, the ſimple 
modes whereof are any different lengths of it, whereof we have diſtin ideas, 
as hours, days, years, &c. time and eternity. 5 
Its idea frem  - & 2. Tux anſwer of a great man, to one who aſked what time was, Si non 
ona ſn 'x0gas intelligo,” (which amounts to this; the more I ſet my ſelf to think of it, 
our ideas. the Jeſs I underſtand it) might perhaps per ſuade one, that time, which reveals 
all other things, is itſelf not to be diſcovered. Duration, time, and eternity, 
are not without reaſon thought to have ſomething very abſtruſe in their nature, 
"But however remote theſe may ſeem from our comprehenſion, yet if we trace 
them right to their originals, . I doubt not but one of thoſe ſources of all our 
knowledge, viz, ſenſation and reflection, will be able to furniſh us with theſe 
ideas; as clear and diſtin& as many other. which are thought much leſs obſcure ; 
and we ſhall find, that the idea of eternity itſelf is derived from the ſame com- 
+: -- M6n-orlpinal wth te reftvt e,, 

— $ 3. To underſtand time and eternity aright, we ought with attention to con- 
ſder what idea it is we have of duration, and how we came by it. It is evi- 
dent to any one, who will but obſerve what paſſes in his own mind, that there 
is a train of ideas which conſtantly ſucceed one another in his underſtanding, 
as long as he is awake. Reflection on theſe appearances of ſeveral ideas, one 
after another, in our minds, is that which furniſhes us with the idea of ſucceſſion ; 
and the diſtance between any parts of that ſucceſſion, or between the appear- 
ance of any two ideas in our minds, is that we call duration. For whilſt we 
are thinking, or whilſt we receive ſucceſſively ſeveral ideas in our minds, we 
know that we do exiſt ; and ſo we call the exiſtence, or the continuation of 
the exiſtence of our ſelves, or any thing elſe commenſurate to the ſucceſſion of 
any ideas in our minds, the duration of our ſelves, or any ſuch other thing co- 

exiſtent with our thinking. | eee , e e, er : 
584. Tur we have our notion of ſucceſſion and duration from this origi- 
nal, viz, from reflection on the train of ideas which we find to appear one after 
another in our own minds, ſeems plain to me, in that we have no perception of 
duration, but by conſidering the train of ideas that take their turns in our under- 
ſtandings. When that ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, our perception of duration 
ceaſes with it; which every one clearly experiments in himſelf, whilſt he ſleeps 
ſoundly, whether an hour or a day, a month or a year: of which duration of 
things, whilſt he ſleeps or thinks not, he has no perception at all, but it is quite 
| Joſt to him and the moment wherein he leaves off to think, till the moment 
he begins to think again, ſeems. to him to have no diſtance. And ſo I doubt 
not it would be to a waking man, if it were poſſible for him to keep only one 
| | idea 
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idea in his mind, without variation and the ſucceſſion of others: and we ſee, C H Ar. 
that one Who fixes his thoughts very intently on one thing, ſo as to take but XIV. 
little notice of the ſucceſſion of ideas that paſs in his mind, whilſt he is taken 
up with that-earneſt contemplation, lets ſlip out of his account a good part of that 

duration, and thinks that time-ſhorter than it is. But if ſleep commonly unites 

the diſtant parts of duration, it is becauſe during that time we have no ſucceſſion 

of ideas in our minds. For if a man, during his ſleep, dreams, and variety of 

ideas make themſelves perceptible in his mind one after another ; he hath then, 

during ſuch a dreaming, a ſenſe of duration, and of the length of it. By which 

it is to me very clear, that men derive their ideas of duration from their reflec- 

tion on the train of the ideas they obſerve to ſucceed one another in their own 
underſtandings ; without which obſervation they can have no notion of dura- 

tion, whatever may happen in the world. | ' 5 

85. InpzeD a man having, from reflecting on the ſucceſſion and number The idea of 
of his own thoughts, got the notion or idea of duration, he can apply that l 
notion to things which exiſt while he does not think; as he that has got the hire, id 
_ idea of extenſion, from bodies by his fight or touch, can apply it to diſtances, we fleep. 
where no body is ſeen or felt. And e Oi though a man has no perception of 

the length of duration, which paſſed-whilſt he ſlept or thought not; yet having 
obſeryed.the revolution of days and nights, and found the length of their dura- 

tion to be in appearance regular and conſtant, he can, upon the ſuppoſition 

that that revolution. has proceeded. after the ſame manner, whilſt he was aſleep 

or thought not, as it uſa to do at other times; he can, I ſay, imagine and 

make allowance for the length of duration, whilſt he ſlept. But if Adam and 

Eve (when they were alone in the world) inſtead of their ordinary night's ſleep, 

had paſſed the whole twenty-four hours in one continued fleep, the duration of 

that twenty-four hours had been irrecoverably loſt to them, and been for ever 

left out of their account of time. So 

_ $6. Tuus by reflecting. on the appearing of various ideas one after another The idea of 


in our underſtandings, we get the notion of ſucceſſion ; which, if any one 609 wang 
would think. we did rather get from our obſervation of motion by our ſenſes, motion. 
he will perhaps be of my mind, when he confiders that even motion produces 

in his mind an idea of ſucceſſion, no otherwiſe than as it produces there a con- 
tinued train of diſtinguiſhable ideas. For a man looking upon a body really 
moving, perceives yet no motion at all, unleſs that motion produces a conſtant 
train of ſucceſſive ideas: v. g. a man becalmed at ſea, out of fight of land, in 

a fair day, may look on the ſun, or ſea, or (hip, a whole hour together, and 
perceive no motion at all in either; though it be certain that two, and perhaps all 

of them, have moved during that time a great way. But as ſoon as he perceives 

either of them to have changed diſtance with ſome other body, as ſoan as this 
motion produces any new. idea in him, then he perceives that there has been 
motion. But wherever a man is, with all things at reſt about him, without 
perceiving any motion at all; if during this hour of quiet he has been think- 

ing, he will perceive the various ideas of his own thoughts in his own mind, | 
appearing. one after another, and thereby obſerye and find ſucceſſion where he 20 
Could obſerve no motion. = 5 | | | 
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587. Ak this, 1 think, is the feafon why orion very flow, Wg kr they are- 
conſtant, are not perceived by us; beczule in heir trefmove From offe fenffble 
part towards another, their change of diſtanee is fo flow; that it taofts no tievw 
ideas in us, but a good while one artet another: ünd fe not eaofibg u conſtant 
train of new ideas to follow ont another I in or ttnds;, 'We have 


no perception of motion; Which confiſting im a conſtant faccelfivn, we cannot 


perceive that ſucceſſion' without a conſtant faccefſion of varying ideas arifing 
from it. | e pint bra tet tg HR tp 
88. Ox the contrary, things that move 16 feilt,as not to affect the ſenſes . 


| diſtinctiy with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable diſtances of their motion, and fo cauſe 


not any train of ideas in the mind, are not alfo perceived to move: For any 
thing that moves round about in a'circle, in lefs time than our ideas are wont 
to ſucceed one another in our minds, is not perceived to move; but feems to 


be a perfect entire circle of that matter or colour, and not a part of a circle 


The nan F 


ideas. has a 
certain de-. 
gree of 
quickneſs, 


in motion, 454 | | 
9. Hzxce Fleave it to others to judge, whether it be net probable that 
our ideas do, whilſt we are awake, fucceed one another in our minds at cer- - 
tain diſtances, not much unlike the. images in the infide of a lanthorn, turned 
round by the heat of a candle. This appearance of their in train, though per- 
haps it may be fometimes faſter, and ſometimes flower, yet, I gueſs, varies not 
very much in a waking man, There ſeem to be cettain bounds to the quick- 
neſs and ſlowneſs of the ſucceffion. of thoſe ideas one to another in our minds, 
beyond which they can nei 71 e 

F160: Tux reaſon 1 have for this odd ebhjeQture, is, from! obſerving that in 
the impreſſions made upon any of our ſenfes, We can but to à certain 'degree 
2 any ſucceſſion; which, if exceeding. quick, the ſenſe of ſucceſſion is 
loſt, even in caſes where it is evident that there is a real ſucceſſion. Let a can- 


non- hullet paſs through a room, and in its way take With it any limb, or fleſhy 


parts of a man; it is as clear as any demonſttation can be: that it muſt ſtrike ſuc- | 
ceſſively the two fides of the room. It is alfo evident, that it muſt touch one 
part of the fleſh firſt, and another after, and ſo in fucceffion : And yet I believe 


no 1. who ever felt the pain of ſach a ſhot, or heard the blow againſt the 
two di 


| ant walls, could perceive any ſucceffion either in the pain or ſound of 
ſo ſwift a ſtroke. Such a part of duration as this, wherein we perceive no ſuc- - 


ceſſion, is that which we may call an inſtant, and is that which takes up the time 
of only one idea in our minds, without the fucceſſion of another, wherein'there- - 


fore we perceive no ſucceſſion at all. 


$ 11. THis alſo happens, where the motion is ſo flow, as not to ſupply a a 


_ conſtant train of freſh ideas to the ſenſes, as faſt as the mind is capable of te- 


ceiving new ones into it; and ſo other ideas of our own thoughts, having 


room to come into our minds, between thoſe offered to our ſenſes by the mov 


; ing body, there the ſenſe of motion is loft ; and the body, though it really moves, 
yet not changing 'perceivable diſtance with ſome other bodies, as Faſt as the 


ideas of our own minds do naturally follow one another in train, the thing ſeems. 


to ſtand ſtill, as is evident in the. hands of clocks and ſhadows of fun-dials, and 


* 
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_. other. 
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other conſtant but ſlow motions; where, though after certain intervals, we per- CH A p. 
ceive by the change of diſtance that it hath moved, yet the motion it ſelf we XIV. 
perceive not. i | | — 

$ 12. So that to me it ſeems, that the conſtant and regular ſucceſſion of ideas This train, 
in a waking man, is, as it were, the meaſure and ſtandard of all other ſucceſſions; ee 
whereof if any one either exceeds the pace of our ideas, as where two ſounds ſacceſons, 
or pains, &c. take up in their ſucceſſion the duration of but one idea, or elſe 
where any motion or ſucceſſion is ſo ſlow, as that it keeps not pace with the 
ideas in our minds, or the quickneſs in which they take their turns ; as when 
any one or more ideas, in their ordinary courſe, come Waden mind, between 
thoſe which are offered to the fight by the different perceptible diſtances of a 
body in motion, or between founds or ſmells following one another ; there alſo 
the ſenſe of a conſtant continued fucceſſion is loſt, and we perceive it not but 
with certain gaps of reſt between. 

$ 13. Ir it be fo that the ideas of our minds, whilſt we have any there, do The mind 
conſtantly change and ſhift in a continual ſucceſſion, it would be impoſſible, cannot fix 
may any one ſay, for a man to think long of any one thing. By which, if it lang table 
be meant, that a man may have one ſelf-ſame fingle idea a long time alone in idea. 
his mind, without any variation at all, I think, in matter of fact, it is not pofli- 
ble; for which (not knowing how the ideas of our minds are framed, of what 
materials they are made, whence they have their light, and how they come to 
make their appearances) I can give no other reaſon but experience: And I 
would have any one try whether he can keep one unvaried fingle idea in his 
mind, without any other, for any conſiderable time together. 

14. For trial, let him take any figure, any degree of light or white- 
* or what other he pleaſes; and he will, I ſuppoſe, find it difficult to 
keep all other ideas out of his mind : But that ſome, either of another kind, 
or various conſiderations of that idea (cach of which confiderations is a new 
idea) will conſtantly ſucceed one another in his thoughts, let him be as wary 
as he can. bony ASUS | g : 
15. ALL that is in a man's power in this caſe, I think is only to mind and 

_ obſerve what the ideas are, that take their turns in his underſtanding ; or elſe 
to direct the ſort, and call in ſuch as he hath a defire or uſe of: but hinder the 
conſtant ſucceſſion of freſh ones, I think he cannot, though he may commonly 
chuſe whether he will heedfully obſerve and conſider them. 18 

$ 16. WHETHER theſe ſeveral ideas in a man's mind be made by certain 14s, how. 
motions, I. will not here diſpute; but this I am ſure, that they include no idea ever made, 
of motion in their appearance; and if a man had not the idea of motion act no 
otherwiſe, 1 think he would have none at all: which is enough to my preſent tion. 
purpoſe, and ſufficiently ſhews, that the notice we take of the ideas of our own 
minds, appearing there one after another, is that which gives us the idea of 
ſucceſſion and duration, without which we ſhould bave no ſuch ideas at all. 
It is not then motion, but the conſtant train of ideas in our minds, whilft we 
are waking, that furniſhes us with the idea of duration; whereof. motion no 
-otherwiſe gives us any perception, than as it cauſes in our minds a conſtant ſuc- 2 
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Boo II. ceſſion of ideas, as I have before ſhewed : And we have as clear an idea of ſuc 

7808 —— ceſſion and duration, by the train of other ideas ſucceeding one another in our 
_ minds, without the idea of any motion, as by the train of ideas cauſed by the 
| | uninterrupted ſenſible change of diſtance between two bodies, which we have 
k ; from motion; and therefore-we ſhould as well have the idea of duration, were 
| 3 there no ſenſe of motion at all. %%%VCVCCC I TR a ovcin Ba 
; Lhe ior - $ 17. Havixs thus got the idea of duration, the next thing natural for 

meaſures, the mind to do, is to get ſome meaſure of this common duration, whereby it 

might judge of its different lengths, and conGider the diſtinct order wherein 

ſeveral things exiſt, without which a great part of our knowledge would be 

confuſed, and a great part of hiſtory be rendered very uſeleſs. This conſideration 

of duration, as ſet out by certain periods, and marked by certain meaſures or 

epochs, is that, I think, which moſt properly we call tim. 

App mea. 8 18, In the meaſuring of extenſion, there is nothing more required but 

muſt divide the application of the ſtandard or meaſure, we make uſe of to the thing, of 

its whole Whoſe extenſion we would be informed. But in the meaſuring. of duration, 


- 


323 this cannot be done, becauſe no two different parts of ſucceſſion can be put 
periods. together to meaſure one another: And nothipg being a meaſure of duration 


any ſtanding un varying meaſure of duration, which conſiſts in a conſtant fleet- 
ing ſucceſſion, as we can of certain lengths of extenſion, as inches, feet, yards, 
&c. marked out in permanent parcels of matter. Nothing then could ſerve 
well for a convenient meaſure of time, but what has divided the whole length 
af its duration into apparently equal portions, by conſtantly repeated peri- 
ods. ; What portions of duration are not diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered as diſtin- 
| guiſhed and meaſuxed by ſuch periods, come nat ſo properly under the notion 
—— of time, as appears by ſuch phraſes as theſe, viz. before all time, and when 

> time hel bogs... i ot moe er en ee fry IT, 
The rerolu- $ 19. Tas diurnal and annual revolutions of the ſun, as having been, from 
_ the the beginning of nature, conſtant, regular, and univerſally - obſeryable by all 
moon, the mankind, and ſuppoſed equal to one another, have been with reaſon made uſe 
OR. of for the meaſure of duration. - But the diſtinction of days and years hav- 
ime, Ing depended on the motion of the ſun, it has brought this miſtake with it, 
that it has been thought that motion and duration were the meaſure one of 
another: For men, in the meaſuring of the length of time, having been ac- 
cuſtomed to the ideas of minutes, hours, days, months, years, &c, which they 
found themſelves upon any mention of time or duration preſently to think on, 
all which portions of time were meaſured out by the motion of thoſe heavenly 
bodies; they were apt to confound time and motion, or at leaſt to think that 
they had a neceflary connexion one with another : whereas any conſtant pe- 
; riodical appearance, or alteration of ideas in ſeemingly equidiſtant ſpaces of 
| | duration, if conſtant and univerſally . obſervable, would have as well diſtin- 
bp. 5 guiſhed the intervals. of time, as thoſe that have been made uſe of. For ſuppo- 
3 ung the ſun, which ſome have taken to be a fire, had been lighted up at the 
| fame diſtance of time that it now every day comes about to the ſame meridian, 


arg 


if 


es but duration, as nothing is of extenſion but extenſion, we cannot keep by us 
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and then gone out again about twelve hours after, and that in the ſpace of an C H AP. 
annual revolution, it had ſenſibly increaſed in brightneſs and heat, and fo de- XIV. 
creaſed again; would not ſuch regular appearances ſerve to meaſure out the 
diſtances of duration to all that could obſerve it, as well without as with 
motion ? For if the appearances were conſtant, univerſally obſervable, and in 
<quidiſtant periods, they would ſerve mankind for meaſure of time as well, 

were the motion away: $f 998 . 

98 20. Fox the freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, returning at But not by 
equidiſtant periods in all parts of the earth, would as well ſerve men to reckon their mo- 
their years by, as the motions of the ſun: And in effect we ſee, that ſome people e 
in America counted their years by the coming of certain birds amongſt them at pearances, . 
their certain ſeaſons, and leaving them at others. For a fit of an ague, the ſenſe 
of hunger or thirſt, a ſinell or a taſte, or any other idea returning conſtantly- 

at equidiſtant periods, and making it ſelf univerſally be taken notice of, would 

not fail to meaſure out the courſe of ſucceſſion, and diſtinguiſh the diſtances: 
of time. Thus we ſee that men born blind count time well enough by years, 
whoſe revolutions yet they cannot diſtinguiſh by motions, that they perceive: 
not: And I aſk whether a blind man, who diſtinguiſhed his years either by 
the heat of ſummer, or cold of winter ; by the fmell of any flower of the 
ſpring, or taſte of any fruit of the autumn ; would not have a better meaſure: 
of. time than the Romans had before the reformation of their calendar by 

lius Czfar, or many other people, whoſe years, notwithſtanding the mo- 

tion of the ſun, which they pretend to make uſe of, are very irregular ? 
And it adds no ſmall difficulty to chronology, that the exact lengths of the- 

ears that ſeveral nations counted by, are hard to be known, they differing 
very much one from another, and I think I may fay all of them from the 
preciſe motion of the ſun. And if the ſun moved from the creation to the 
flood conſtantly in the æquator, and fo equally diſperfed its light and heat to 
all the habitable parts of the earth, in days all of the fame length, without 
its annual variations to the tropicks, as a late ingenious author ſuppoſes ; I 
do not think it very eaſy to imagine, that (notwithſtanding the motion of 
the ſun) men ſhould in the antediluvian world, from the beginning count by 

years, or meaſure their time by periods, that had no ſenſible marks very ob- 
vious to diſtinguiſh them by. 5 5 

8 21. Bur perhaps it wilt be ſaid, without a regular motion, fuch as of the No two party 
ſun, or ſome other, how could it ever be known that ſuch periods were equal ? * re. 
To which I anſwer, the equality of any other returning appearances might be mainly knowa 
known by the ſame way that that of days was known, or preſumed to be fo at do be equal. 
ficſt ; which was only by judging of them by the train of ideas which' had 
paſſed in mens minds in the intervals: by which train of ideas diſcovering in 
equality in the natural days, but none in the artificial days, the artificial days of 
Nux hij ep were gueſſed to be equal, which was ſufficient to make them-ſerve 
for a meaſure: though exacter ſearch has ſince diſcovered inequality in the diurnaÞ* 
revolutions of the ſun, and we know not whether the annual alſo be not une- 
qual. Theſe yet, by their preſumed and apparent equality, ſerve as well to teckon 
r 1 D, Burnet's Theory of the earth. FAS OO. 
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'Boog II. time by (though not to meaſure the parts of duration exactly) as if they coultl 
.—y—— be proved to be exactly equal. We muſt therefore carefully diſtinguiſh be- 
41 twixt duration it (cif, and the meaſures we make uſe of to judge of its length. 
Duration in it ſelf is to be conſidered as going on in one conſtant, equal, uni- 
form coutſe: But none of the meaſures of it, which we make uſe of, can be 
known to do ſo; nor can we be aſſured, that their aſſigned parts or periods are 
| equal in duration one to another; for two ſucceſſive lengths of duration, 
however meaſured, can never be demonſtrated to be equal. The motion of 
the ſun, which the world uſed ſo long and ſo confidently for an exact meaſure 
of duration, has, as I ſaid, been found in its ſeveral parts unequal: And though 
men have of late made uſe of a pendulum, as a more ſteady and regular mo- 
tion than that of the ſun, or (to ſpeak more truly) of the earth; 2 if any 
one ſhould be aſked how he certainly knows that the two ſucceſſive ſwings of a 
pendulum are equal, it would be very hard to fatisfy him that they are in- 
fallibly ſo: fince we cannot be ſure, that the cauſe of that motion, which is 
unknown, to us, ſhall always operate equally and we are ſure that the medium 
in which the peadulum moves, is not conſtantly the ſame : Either of which va- 
rying, may alter the equality of ſuch periods, and thereby deftroy the cer- 
tainty and exactneſs of the meaſure by motion, as well as any other periods of 
other appearances; the notion of duration ſtill remaining clear, though our mea- 
ſures of it cannot any of them be demonſtrated to be exact. Since then no two 
| age of ſucceſſion can be brought together, it is ws Dane? ever certainly to 
know their equality. All that we can do for a meaſure of time, is to take 
ſuch as have continual ſucceſſive appearances at ſeemingly equidiſtant periods: 
of which ſeeming equality we have no other meaſure, but ſuch as the train of 
-our own ideas have lodged in our memories, with the concurrence of other pro- 
bable reaſons, to perſuade us of their equality, F 2 
Time not 8 22. Ou E thing ſeems ſtrange to me, that whilſt all men manifeſtly mea- 
7 La ſured time by the motion of the great and viſible bodies of the world, time yet 
ſhould be defined to be the © meaſure of motion; whereas it is obvious to every 
one who reflects ever ſo little on it, that to meaſure motion, ſpace is as neceſſary 
to be conſidered as time; and thoſe who look a little farther, will find alſo the 
bulk of the thing moved neceſſary to be taken into the computation, by any one 
who will eſtimate or meaſure motion, ſo as to judge right of it. Nor indeed 
does motion any otherwiſe conduce to the meaſuring of duration, than as it con- 
ſtantly brings about the return of certain ſenſible ideas, in ſeeming equidiſtant 
periods. For if the motion of the ſun were as unequal as of a ſhip driven by 
unſteady winds, ſometimes very flow, and at others irregularly very ſwift; or if 
being conſtantly equally ſwift, it yet was not circular, and produced not the 
ſame appearances, it would not at all help us to meaſure time, any more than 
the ſeeming unequal motion of a comet does. | | | 


Aout, 5 23. Minor ks, hours, days and years, are then no more neceſſary to time 
hours, and or duration, than inches, feet, yards and miles, marked out in any matter, are 
NR to extenſion: For though we 4n this part of the univerſe, by the conſtant uſe of 
meaſures of them, as of periods ſet out by the revolutions; of the ſun, or as known parts 
duration. of ſuch e have fixed the ideas of ſuch lengths of duration in our minds, 
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which we apply to all parts of time, whoſe lengths we would conſider; yet C HA. 
there may be other parts of the univerſe, where they no more uſe theſe mea- XIV. 
ſures of ours, than in Japan they do our inches, feet or miles; but yet ſom e- 
thing analogous to them there muſt be. For without ſome regular periodical 

returns, we could not meaſure ourſelves, or ſignify to others the length of any 

duration, though at the ſame time the world were as full of motion as it is now, 

but ho part of it difpoſed into regular and apparently equidiſtant revolutions. 

But the different meaſures that may be made uſe of for the account of time, 

do not at all alter the notion of duration, which is the thing to be meaſured ; 

no more than the different ſtandards of a foot and a cubit alter the notion of 
extenſion to thofe, who make uſe of thoſe different meaſures. 

825. Tur mind having once got ſuch a meaſure of time as the annual Our meaſore 
revolution of the ſun, can apply that meaſure to duration, wherein that mea- enge appli- 
ſure itſelf did not exiſt, and with which, in the reality of its being, it had be 
nothing to do: for ſhould one ſay, that Abraham was born in the two thouſand time. 
ſeven hundred and twelfth year of the Jolian period, it is altogether as intelligible, 
as reckoning from the beginning of the world, though there were fo far back no 
motion af the ſun, nor any other motion at all. For though the Julian period 
be ſuppoſed to begin ſeveral hundred years before there were really either days, 
nights or years, marked out by any revolutions of the ſun ; yet we reckon as 

ight, and thereby meaſure durations as well, as if really at that time the ſun 
had exiſted, and kept the ſame ordinary motion it doth now. The idea of dura- 
tion etjual to an annual revolution of the ſun, is as eaſily applicable in our thoughts 
to duration, where no ſun nor motion was, as the idea of a foot or yard, taken 
from bodies here, can be applied in our thoughts to diſtances beyond the con- 
fines of the world, where are no bodies at all. 714 | 

§ 26. For ſuppoſing it were five thouſand fix hundred and thirty-nine miles, 
or millions of miles, from this place to the remoteſt body of the univerſe (for 
being finite, it muſt be at a certain diſtance) as we ſuppoſe it to be five thou- 

fand fix hundred and thirty-nine years from this time to the firſt exiſtence of 
auy body in the beginning of the world; we can, in our thoughts, apply this 
meaſure of a year to duration before the creation, or beyond the duration of 
bodies or motion, as we can this meaſure of a mile to ſpace beyond the utmoſt : 
bodies; and by the one, meaſure duration where there was no motion, as well as 

the other, meaſure ſpace in our thoughts, where there is no body. 

$ 27. Ir it be objected to me here, that in this way of explaining of time, 
L have begged. what I ſhould not, viz. that the world is neither eternal nor 
infinite; I anſwer, that to my preſent purpoſe it is not needful, in this place, 
to mike uſe of arguments, to evince the world to be finite, both in duration 
and. extenſion; but it being at leaft as conceivable as the contrary, I haye cer- 
tainly the liberty to ſuppoſe it, as well as any one hath to ſuppoſe the contra- 
ry: and 1 doubt not but that every one that will go about it, may xaſily con- 
ceive in his mind the beginning of motion, though not of all duration, and ſo 
may come to a ſtop and non ultra in his confideration of motion. So alſo in his 
thoughts he may ſet limits to body, and the extenſion belonging to it, but not 
ta {pace where no body is; the utmoſt. bounds of ſpace and W being 
. | en 
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Boo AI. beyond the reach of thought, as well as the utmoſt bounds of number are 
| . ; 
4s we ſhalb-ſee in another place. 


beyond the - largeſt comprehenſion of the mind; and all for the ſame reaſon, 
8 28. By the ſame means therefore, and from the ſame. original that we 
come to have the idea of time, we have alſo that idea which we call eternity: 
viz. having got the idea of ſucceſſion and duration, by reflecting on the train 
of our own ideas, cauſed in us either by the natural appearances of thoſe ideas 
coming conſtantly of themſelves into our waking thoughts, or elſe cauſed. by - 
external objects ſucceſſively affecting our ſenſes; and having from the revolu- 
tions of the ſun got the ideas of certain lengths of duration, we can, in our 


thoughts, add ſuch lengths of duration to one another as often as we pleaſe, 
and apply them, ſo added, to durations paſt or to come: and this we can 


continue to do on, without bounds or limits, and proceed in infinitum, and 
apply thus the length of the annual motion of the ſun to duration, ſuppoſed 


before the ſun's, or any other motion had its being; which is no more difficult 
or abſurd, than to apply the notion I have of the moving of a ſhadow one 
hour to-day upon the ſun-dial, to the duration of ſomething laſt night, v. g- 
the burning of a candle, which is now abſolutely ſeparate from all actual mo- 
tion: and it is as impoſſible for the duration of that flame for an hour laſt 
night to co-exiſt with any motion that now is, or for ever ſhall be, as for 

any part of duration, that was before the beginning of the world, to co- 

exiſt, with the motion of the ſun now. But yet this hinders: not, but that 
having the idea of the length of the motion of the ſhadow on a dial between 


the marks of two hours, Ivan as diſtinctly meaſure in my thoughts the dura- 
' tion of that candle-light laſt night, as I can the duration of any thing that 


does now exiſt :- And it is no more than to think, that had the ſun ſhone then 
on the dial, and moved after the ſame rate it doth now, the thadow on the 


dial would have paſſed from one hour-line to another, whilft that flame of the 


candle laſted. 


the length of certain periodical regular motions, neither o 


8 29. THE notion of an hour, day, or year, being ony the idea I have of 
| which motions do 
ever all at once exiſt, but only in the ideas I have of them in my memory de- 


rived from my ſenſes or reflection; I can with the ſame eaſe, and for the ſame 


reaſon, apply it in my thoughts to duration antecedent to all manner of mo- 
tion, as well as to any thing that is but a minute, or a day, antecedent to the 
motion, that at this very moment the ſun is in. All things paſt are equally and 
perfectly at reſt; and to this way of conſideration of them are all one, whe- 
ther they were before the beginning of the world, or but yeſterday: the 
meaſuring of any duration by ſome motion, depending not at all on the real co- 
exiſtence of that thing to that motion, or any other periods of revolution, but the 
having a clear idea of the length of ſome periodical known, motion, or other 
intervals of duration in my mind, and applying that to the duration of the 
thing I would meaſure... 7 rs 8 8 


+ 30. Henes we ſee, that ſome men imagine the duration of the world 


from its firſt exiſtence to this preſent year 1689, to have heen, five thouſand 
©x hundred and thirty: nine years, or equal to five thouſand ſix hundred and 


„ „% 


chirty· nine annual revolutions of the ſun, and others a great deal more; as the C n AT. 
Egyptians of old, who in the time of Alexander counted twenty-three thouſand XIV. 
years from the reign of the ſun; and the Chineſe now, who account the world 
three millions, two hundred and ſixty- nine thouſand years old, or more: which 
longerduration of the world, accordingto their computation, though I ſhould not 
believe to be true, yet I can equally imagine it with them, and as truly under - 
ſtand, and ſay one is longer than the other, as I underſtand, that Methuſalem's 
life was longer than Enoch's. And if the common reckoning of five thouſand 
fix hundred and thirty-nine ſhould be true, (as it may be as well as any other 
aſſigned) it binders not at all my imagining what others mean when they make 
the world one thouſand years older, ſince every one may with the ſame facilit 
imagine (I do not fay believe) the world to be fifty thouſand years old, as five 
thouſand fix hundred and thirty-nine; and may as well conceive the duration 
of fifty thouſand years, as five thouſand fix hundred and thirty-nine. Whereby 
it appears, that to the meaſuring the duration of any thing by time, it is not 
requiſite that that thing ſhould be co-exiſtent to the motion we meaſure by, or 
any other periodical revolution; but it ſuffices to this purpoſe, that we have 
the idea of the length of any regular periodical appearances, which we can in 
our > Wi apply to duration, with which the motion or appearance never co- 
T RS RUN) 22 3 

$ 31. Fon as in the hiſtory of the creation, delivered by Moſes, I can ima- ” 
gine that light exiſted three days before the ſun was, or had any motion, 
barely by thinking, that the duration of light before the ſun was created, was 
ſo long as (if the ſun had moved then, as it doth now) would have been equal 
to three of his diurnal revolutions ; ſo by the ſame way I can have an idea of 
the chaos, or angels being created, before there was either light, or any con- 
tinued motion, a minute, an hour, a day, a year, or one thouſand years. For 
if I can but conſider duration equal to one minute, before either the being or 
motion of any body, I can add one minute more till I come to ſixty ; and by 
the ſame way of adding minutes, hours, or years (i. e. ſuch or ſuch parts of 
the ſun's revolution, or any other period, whereof I have the idea) proceed in 
infinitum, and ſappoſe a duration exceeding as many ſuch periods as I can rec- 

kon, let me add whilſt I will: which I think is the notion we have of eter- 

nity, of whoſe infinity we have no other notion, than we have of the infinity 
of number, to which we can add for ever without end. | 

$32. AND thus I think it is plain, that from thoſe two fountains of all 
knowledge before-mentioned, viz. reflection and ſenſation, we get the ideas of 
duration, and the meaſures of it, | 1 

For, firſt, by obſerving what paſſes in our minds, how our ideas there in 
train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin to appear, we come by the idea 
of ſucceſſion. | 3 


SECONDLY, By obſerving a diſtance in the parts of this ſucceſſion, we get 
the idea of duration. 

THIRDLY, By ſenſation obſerving certain appearances, at certain regular and 8 
ſeeming equidiſtant periods, we get the ideas of certain lengths or meaſures of . 
duration, as minutes, hours, days, years, Cc. 
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| Duration and-expanſion conſidered. 


Boox 11.” FoorTuLr, By being able to repeat thoſe meaſures of time, or ideas of 
— ſtated length of duration in our minds; as often as we will, we can come to 
imagine duration, where nothing does really endure or exiſt; and thus we ima» 


gine to-morrow, next year, or ſeven years hence. ea 1 95 
Firrulv, By being able to repeat any ſuch ideas of any length of time as 
of a minute, a year, or an age, as often as we will in our own: thoughts, and 
adding them one to another, without ever coming to the end of ſuch addition 
any nearer than we can to the end of number, to which. we can always add; 
we come by the idea of eternity, as the future eternal duration of our ſouls, as 
well as the eternity of that infinite being, which muſt neceſſarily have always 

: S1IXTELY, By conſidering any part of infinite duration, as ſet: out by perio- 
dical meaſures, we come by the idea of what we call time in general. | 


CHAPTER, XV. | 


| 


Cn Ar. ln we have in the precedent chapters dwelt pretty long on the 

XV, 1 © conſiderations of ſpace and duration; yet they being ideas of general 

[ cconcernment, that have ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar in their nature, the - 

Both curd comparing them one with another may perhaps be of uſe for their illuſtration; 

eg and we may have the more clear and diſtinEt conception of them, by taking 

a view of them together. Diſtance or ſpace, in its ſimple” abſtract concep- 

tion, to avold confuſion, I call expanſion, to diſtinguiſh it from ,extenſion, 

which by ſome is uſed to expreſs this diſtance only as it is in the folid parts 

of matter, and ſo includes, or at leaſt intimates the idea of body: whereas 

the idea of pure diſtance includes no ſuch thing. I prefer alfo the word ex- 

panſion to ſpace, becauſe ſpace is often applied to diſtance of fleeting ſucceflive 

arts, which never exiſt together, as well as to thoſe which are permanent. 

Fr both theſe (viz. expanſion and duration) the mind has this common idea of 

continued lengths, capable of greater or leſs quantities: for a man has as clear 

an idea'of the difference of the length of an hour and a day, as of an inch 

and a foot. | 1 7 AT PG | 

Erpanſion not & 2. Tux mind, having got the idea of the length of any part of expanſion, 

þ +: og by let it be a ſpan, or a pace, or what length you will, can, as has been ſaid, 

2 8 repeat that idea; and ſo adding it to the former, enlarge its idea of length, and 
— make it equal to two ſpans,” or two paces, and ſo often as it will, till it equals 
| ; the diſtance of any parts of the earth one from another, and inereaſes thus, till 
it amounts to the diſtance of the ſun, or remoteſt ſtar. By ſuch a progreſſion 

as this, ſetting out from the place where it is, or any other place, it can pro- 

ceed and paſs beyond all thoſe lengths, and find nothing to ſtop its going on, 

either in, or without body. It is true, we can eaſily in our thoughts come to 

the end of ſolid extenſion; the extremity and bounds of all body, we have 
no difficulty to arrive at: but when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hin- 
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der its progreſs into this endleſs expanſion; of that it can neither find nor con- CH A p. 
ceive any end. Nor let any one ſay, that beyond the bounds of body, there is XV. 
nothing at all, unleſs he will confine God within the limits of matter. Solo- - 
mon, whoſe underſtanding was filled and enlarged with wiſdom, ſeems to 

have other thoughts, when he ſays, “ heaven, and the heaven of heavens, can- 

de not contain thee:” and he, I think, very much magnifies to himſelf the 

capacity of his own. underſtanding, Who perſuades himſelf, that he can 

extend his thoughts farther than God exiſts, or imagine any expanſion where 

He is not. 


§ 3. JusT ſo is it in duration. The mind having got the idea of any length Nor duration 


of duration, can double, multiply, and enlarge it, not only beyond its own, but by motion, 
"beyond the exiſtence of all corporeal beings, and all the meaſures of time, 
taken from the great bodies of the world, and their motions. But yet every 
one eaſily admits, that though we make duration boundleſs, as certainly it is, 
we cannot yet extend it beyond all being. God, every one eaſily allows, fills 
eternity ; and it is hard to find a reaſon, why any one ſhould doubt, that he 
likewiſe fills immenſity? His infinite being is certainly as boundleſs one way as 
another; and methinks it aſcribes a little too much to matter, to ſay, where 
there is-no body, there is nothing. „ | | 
84. HEN, I think, we may learn the reaſon why every one familiarly, why men 
and without the leaſt heſitation, ſpeaks of, and ſuppoſes eternity, and ſticks were ea. 


. * . . » * * .* ® d it 5 h ite 
not to aſcribe infinity to duration; but it is with more doubting and reſerve, ana os chain 


that many admit, or ſuppoſe the infinity of ſpace. The reafon whereof ſeems infinite ex- 
to me to be this, that duration and extenſion being uſed as names of affections Pen. 
belonging to other beings, we eaſily conceive in God infinite duration, and we 

cannot avoid doing ſo: but not attributing to him extenſion, but only to mat- 

ter, which is finite, we are apter to doubt of the exiſtence of expanſion with- 
out matter; of which alone we commonly ſuppoſe it an attribute. And there- 

fore when men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, they are apt to ſtop at the con- 
fines of body ; as if ſpace were there at an end too, and reached no farther, 
Dr if their ideas upon conſideration carry them farther, yet they term what is 
yond the limits of the univerſe, imaginary ſpace ; as if it were nothing, be- 

cauſe there is no body exiſting in it. Whereas duration, antecedent to all body, 
and to the motions which it is meaſured by, they never term imaginary ; be- 

cauſe it is never ſuppoſed void of ſome other real exiſtence. And if the 

names of things may at all direct our thoughts towards the originals of mens 
ideas, (as I am apt to think they may very much) one may have occaſion to 
think by the name duration, that the continuation of exiſtence, with a kind 
of reſiſtance to any deſtructive force, and the continuation of ſolidity (which 
is apt to be confounded with, and if we will look into the minute anatomical 
parts of matter, is little different from, hardneſs) were thought to have ſome 
analogy, and gave occaſion to words, ſo near of kin as durare and durum efle. 
And that durare is applied to the idea of hardneſs, as well as that of exiſtence, 
we ſee in Horace, epod. xvi. © ferro duravit ſecula.“ But be that as it will, 
this is certain, that whoever purſues his own thoughts, will find them ſome- 
times launch out beyond the extent of body into the infinity of ſpace * 
N ö © ton; 
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Boox II. ſion; the idea whereof is diſtinct and ſeparate from body, and all other things: 
—— which may (to thoſe who pleaſe) be a ſubject of farther meditation. rey 
"Time to do- S F. TIME in general is to duration, as place to expanſion. They are ſo 
dlace to er. much of thoſe boundleſs: oceans of eternity and immenſity, as is ſet out and diſ- 
— tinguiſhed from the reſt, as it were by land- marks; and ſo are made uſe of to 
denote the poſition of finite real beings, in reſpect one to another, in thoſe uni- 
form infinite oceans of duration and ſpace. Theſe rightly conſidered are only 
ideas of determinate diſtances, from certain known points fixed in diſtinguiſh- 
able ſenſible things, and ſuppoſed to keep the fame diſtance one from another. 

From ſuch points fixed in ſenſible beings we reckon, and from them we mea- 
ſure our portions of thoſe infinite quantities; which ſo conſidered, are* that 
which we call time and place. For duration and ſpace being in themſelves uni- 
form and boundleſs, the order and poſition of things, without ſuch known 
ſettled points, would be loſt in them; and all things would lie jumbled in an 
incurable confuſion. if | 


Time ns 8 6. Tims and place taken thus for determinate diſtinguiſhable portions 


ace are ta- of thoſe infinite abyſſes of ſpace and duration, ſet out, or ſuppoſed to he 


cn got _ diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by marks, and known boundaries, have each of 


ther, as are them a two-fold acceptation. 


Ae FirsT, Time in general is commonly taken for ſo much of infinite dura- 

motion of bo- tion, as is meaſured by, and co- exiſtent with the exiſtence and motions of the 

dies. great bodies of the univerſe, as far as we know any thing of them: and in 
this ſenſe time begins and ends with the frame of this ſenſible world, as in 

theſe phraſes before- mentioned, before all time, or when time ſhall be no 

more. Place likewiſe is taken ſometimes for that portion of infinite ſpace, which 

is poſſeſſed by, and comprehended within the material world; 7 is thereby 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of expanſion ; though this may more propertly be 

called extenſion, than place. Within theſe two are conſined, and by the ob- 

ſervable parts of them are meaſured and determined, the particular time or du- 


ration, and the particular extenſion and place, of all corporeal beings, 


Sometimesfor § 7. SECONDLY, Sometimes the word time is uſed in a larger ſenſe, and is 


ſo much of ei: applied to parts of that infinite duration, not that were really diſtinguiſhed 
ther, as we de- . ; | 2 y* Bent 
and meaſured out by this real exiſtence, and periodical motions of bodies 
ſures taken that were appointed from the beginning to be for ſigns, and for ſeaſons, 
from the bulk 12 
and for days, and years, and are acccrdingly our meaſures of time; but 


or motion of 


bodies. _. ſuch other portions too of that infinite uniform duration, which we, upon 
| any occaſion, do ſuppoſe equal to certain lengths of meaſured time; and ſo 
conſider them as bounded and determined. For if we ſhould ſuppoſe the crea- 

tion, or fall of the angels, was at the beginning of the Julian period, we ſhould 

ſpeak properly enough, and ſhould be underſtood, if we ſaid, it is a longer time 

ſince the creation of angels, than the creation of the world, by ſeven thouſand 

. fix hundred and forty years: whereby we would mark out ſo much of that 

; undiſtinguiſhed duration, as we fuppoſe equal to, and would have admitted 

., ſeven thouſand ſix hundred and forty annual revolutions of the ſun, moving at 

the rate it now does. And thus likewiſe we ſometimes ſpeak of place, diſ- 

- tance, or bulk, in the great inane beyond the confines of the world, whe. we 
n | e conſider 
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conſider ſo much of that ſpace as is equal to, or capable to receive a body of Cu av. 

any aſſigned dimenſions, as a cubick-foot; or do ſuppoſe a point in it at ſuch XV. 

a certain diſtance from any part of the univerſe. I 

88. WuxRE and when are queſtions belonging to all finite exiſtences, and any b 

are by us always reckoned from ſome known parts of this ſenſible world, and ** GG 

from ſome certain epochs marked out to us by the motions obſervable in it. 

Without ſome ſuch fixed parts or periods, the order of things would be loſt 

to our finite underſtandings, in the boundleſs invariable oceans of duration and 

_ expanſion ; which comprehend in them all finite beings, and in their full ex- 

tent belong only to the Deity. And therefore we are not to wonder that we 

comprehend them not, and do ſo often find our thoughts at a loſs, when we 

would confider them either abſtractly in themſelves, or as any way attributed 

to the firſt incomprehenſible being. But when applied to any particular finite 

beings, the extenſion of any body is ſo much of that infinite ſpace, as the bulk 

of the body takes up. And place is the poſition of any body, when conſidered 

at a certain diſtance from ſome other, As the idea of the particular duration 

of any thing is an idea of that portion of infinite duration, which paſſes during 

the exiſtence of that thing; ſo the time when the thing exiſted is the idea of 

that ſpace of duration which. paſſed between ſome known and fixed period of 
dutation, and the being of that thing. One ſhews the diſtance of the extre- 

mities of the bulk or exiſtence of the ſame thing, as that it is a foot ſquare, 

or laſted two years; the other ſhews the diſtance of it in, place, or exiſt- 

ence from other fixed points of ſpace or duration, as that it was in the 

middle of Lincolns-Inn-Fields, or the firſt degree of Taurus; and in the year 

of our Lord 1671, or the 1000 year of the Julian period: all which diſtances 

we meaſure by pre-conceived ideas of certain lengths of ſpace and duration, 

as inches, feet, miles, and degrees; and in the other, minutes, days, and 

years, &c. . 3 133 

89. Tukkx is one thing more wherein ſpace and duration have a great con- an the parts 

formity; and that is, though they are juſtly reckoned amongſt our ſimple ideas, of extenſion, 

yet none of the diſtinct ideas we have of either is without all manner of com- gans eu 

poſition *; it is the very nature of both of them to conſiſt of parts: but their the pars of 
parts being all of the ſame kind, and without the mixture of any other idea, waer 2 

e | * hinder” 


It has been objected to Mr. Locke, that if ſpace conſiſts of parts, as it is confeſſed in this 
place, he ſhould not have reckoned it in the number of ſimple ideas; becauſe it ſeems to be 
inconſiſtent with what he fays elſewhere, that a ſimple idea is uncompounded, and contains in 
it nothing but one uniform appearance or conception of the mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable into 
diſſerent ideas. It is farther objected, that Mr. Locke has not given in the eleventh chapter of 
the ſecond book, where he begins to ſpeak of ſimple ideas, an exact definition of what he under- 
ſtands by the word ſimple ideas. To theſe difficulties Mr. Locke anſwers thus: To begin with 5 
the laſt, he declares, that he has not treated his ſubject in an order perfectly ſcholaſtic, hay- 
ing not had much femiliarity with thoſe ſort of books during the writing of his, and not 2 5 
remembering at all the method in which they are written; and therefore his readers ought 
not to expect definitions regularly placed at the beginning of each new ſubject. Mr. Locke 
contents himſelf to employ the principal terms that he uſes, ſo that from his uſe of them the ; 
reader may eaſily comprehend what he means by them. But with reſpect to the term ſimple | . 
idea, he has had the good luck to define that in the place cited in the objection; and therefore 5 
there is no reaſon to ſupply that defect. The queſtion then is to know, whether the v of 
n F | Extoniion 
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Book II. binder! them not from having a place amongſt fimple ideas. Could the mind, 
sas in number, come to ſo ſmall a part of extenſion or duration, as excluded di- 
' viſibility, that would be, as it were, the indiviſible unit, or idea; by repetition 
"of. which' it would make its more enlarged ideas of extenſion and duration. 

But ſince the mind is not able to frame an idea of any ſpace without parts; 
inſtead thereof it makes uſe of the common meaſures, which hy familiar uſe, 

in each country, have imprinted themſelves on the memory, (as inches and 

feet; or cubits and pataſangs; and fo ſeconds, minutes, hours, days, and 

years in: duration :) the mind makes uſe, I ſay;:of ſuch ideas as theſe, as fim- 

ple ones; and theſe are the component parts of larger ideas, 'which the mind, 

upon occaſion, makes by the addition of ſuch known lengths which it is ac- 
quainted with. On the other ſide, the ordinary ſmalleſt meaſure we have of 

either, is looked on as an unit in number, when the mind by diviſion would re- 

duce them into leſs fractions. Though on both ſides, both in addition and di- 

viſion, either of ſpace or duration, when the idea under conſideration becomes 

very big or very ſmall, its preciſe bulk becomes very obſcure and confuſed; and 

it is the number of its repeated additions or diviſions, that alone remains clear 

and diſtinct, as will eaſily appear to any one who will let his thoughts looſe 

in the vaſt expanſion of ſpace, or diviſibility of matter. Every part of du- 

ration, is duration too; and every part of extenſion, is exten ſion, both of 

them capable of addition or diviſion in inſinitum. But the leaſt portions of 

either of them, whereof we have clear and diſtinct ideas, may perhaps be fit- 

teſt to be conſidered by us, as the ſimple ideas of that kind, out of lich our 
complex modes of | ſpace; extenſion and duration, ate made up, and into 

which they can again be diſtinctly reſolved. Such a ſmall part in duration may 

be called a moment, and is the time of one idea in our minds in the train of 


440 


extenſion agrees with this definition? which will effeQually agree to it, if it be underſtood in 

the ſenſe which Mr. Locke had principally in his view; for that compoſitiog which he deſigned 

to exclude in that definition, was a compoſition of different ideas in the mind, and not a com- 

poſition of the ſame kind in a thing whoſe eſſence conſiſts in having parts of the ſame kind, 

where you can never come to a part entirely exempted from this compoſition. So that if the 

idea of extenſion conſiſts in having partes extra partes, (as the ſchools ſpeak) it is always, in 

the ſenſe of Mr. Locke, a fimple idea; becauſe the idea of having partes extra partes, cannot 

be reſolved into two other ideas, For the remainder of the objection made to Mr. Locke, with 

reſpect to the nature of extenſion, Mr. Locke was aware of it, as may be ſeen in 5 9. chap. 15. 

of the ſecond book, where he ſays, that the leaſt portion of ſpace or extenſion, whereof we 

„have a clear and diſtinct idea, may. perhaps be the fitteſt to be conſidered by us as a ſimple 

= idea: of that kind, out of which our complex modes of ſpace and extenſion are made up.” S0 
| that, according to Mr. Locke, it may very fitly be called a, ſimple idea, ſince it is the leaſt 
idea of ſpace that the mind can form to itſelf, and that cannot be divided by the mind into any 

leſs, whereof it has in itſelf any determined perception. From whence it follows, that it is to 

the mind ſimple idea; and that is ſufficient to take, away this objection: for it is not the de- 

iſign of hag ntl in this place, to difcourſe of any thing but concerning the idea of the mind. 

- | But if this is not ſufficient to clear the difficulty, Mr. E hath nothing more to add, but 
that if the idea of extenſion is ſo peculiar, that it cannot exactly agree with the definition that 

he has given of thoſe ſimple ideas, ſo that it differs in ſome manner from all others of that kind, 

he thinks it is better to leave it there expoſed to this difficulty, than te make a new diviſion in 

his favour, It is enough for Mr. Locke that his meaning can be underſtood. It is very com- 

mon to obſerve intelligible diſcourſes ſpoiled by too much ſubtilty in nice diviſions. We ought 

to put things together as well as we can, doctrine cauſã; but after all, ſeveral things will not 


their 


be bundled up together under our terms and ways of ſpeaking. 
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their ordinary ſucceſſion there. The other, wanting a proper name, I know C HA. 
not whether I may be allowed to call a ſenſible point, meaning thereby the leaſt XV. 
ticle of matter or ſpace we can diſcern, which is ordinarily about a minute. 
and to the ſharpeſt eyes ſeldom leſs than thirty ſeconds of a circle, whereof the 
eye w:the:cantre;. 4 5h Yonard el ; 
$ 10; ExPANs810N and duration have this farther agreement, that though TR how 
they are both conſidered by us as having parts, yet their parts are not ſeparable 
one from another, no not even in thought: though the parts of bodies from 
whence we take our meaſure of the one, and the parts of motion, or rather the 
ſucceſſion. of ideas in our minds, from whence we take the meaſure of the 
other, may be interrupted and ſeparated; as the one is often by reſt, and the 
other is by ſleep, which we call reſt too. ; | 
11. BuT there is this manifeſt difference between them, that the ideas Duration is as 
of length, which we have of expanſion, are turned every way, and ſo make {0% à ld 
figure, and breadth, and thicknels; but duration. is but as it were the length : 
of one ſtreight line, extended in infinitum, not capable of multiplicity, variation, 
or figure; but is one common meaſure of all exiſtence whatſoever, wherein 
all things, whilſt they exiſt, equally partake. For this preſent moment is com- 
mon to all things that are now in being, and equally comprehends that part of 
their exiſtence, as much as if they were all but one fingle being; and we. 
may truly ſay, they all exiſt in the ſame moment of time. Whether angels 
and ſpirits have any analogy to this in reſpe& of expanſion, is beyond my 
comprehenſion : and perhaps for us, who have underſtandings and comprehen- 
ſions ſuited to our own: preſervation, and the ends of our own being, but not 
to the reality and extent of all other beings; it is near as hard to conceive any 
exiſtence, or to have an idea of any real being, with a perfect negation of all 
manner of expanſion; as it is to have the idea of any real exiſtence, with a 
perfect negation of all manner of duration: and therefore what ſpirits have to 
do with ſpace, or how they communicate in it, we know not. All that we 
know, is, that bodies do each ſingly poſſeſs its proper portion of it, according 
to the extent of ſolid parts; and thereby exclude all other bodies from having 
any ſhare in that particular portion of ſpace, whilſt it remains there. 
§ 12, DURAT1oN, and time which is a part of it, is the idea we have of Duration has 
periſhing diſtance, of which no two parts exiſt together, but follow each other never two 
in ſucceſſion; as expanſion is the idea of laſting diſtance, all whoſe parts exiſt ber, expan- 
together, and are not capable of ſucceſſion. And therefore though we cannot von all toge- 
conceive any duration without ſucceſſion, nor can put it together in our thoughts, ber. 
that any being does now exiſt to-morrow, or poſſeſs at once more than the pre- 
ſent mament of duration; yet we can conceive the eternal duration of the. Al- 
mighty far different from that of man, or any other finite being. Becauſe, man 
comprehends not in his knowledge, or power, all paſt and future things: his 
thoughts are but of yeſterday, and he knows not what to-morrow will bring 
forth. What is once paſt, he can never recal ; and what is yet to come, he 
cannot make preſent, What 1 ſay of man, I ſay of all finite beings; who, | 
though they may far exceed man in knowledge hd power, yet are no more 92155 e 
than the meaneſt. creature, in compariſon with God himſelf. Finite of any 
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Book II. magnitude, holds not any proportion to infinite. God's infinite duration being 
accompanied with infinite knowledge, and infinite power, he ſees all things 
phpaſt and to come; and they ate no more diſtant from his knowledge, no far- 
; ther removed from bis fight, than the preſent :i they all lie under the ſame 
view; and there is nothing which he cannot make exiſt each' moment he 
| pleaſes, For the exiſtence of all things depending upon his good-pleaſure, all 
things exiſt every moment that he thinks fit to have them exiſt. To con- 
_ . clude, expanſion and duration do mutually embrace and comprehend each 
other; every part of ſpace: being in every part of duration, and every part of 
duration in every part of expanſion. Such a combination of two diſtinct ideas, 
is, 1 ſuppoſe, ſcarce/to be found in all that great variety we do or can con- 

ceive, and may afford matter to farther ſpeculation. - e 


eee mene 


CAA. 81. MONGST all the ideas we have, as there is none ſuggeſted to 
XVI. the mind by more ways, ſo there is none more ſimple, than that 
w—— of unity, or one. It has no ſhadow of variety or compoſition in it; every ob- 
EE ject our ſenſes are employed about, every idea in our underſtandings, every 
moſt univerſal thought of our minds, brings this idea along with it. And therefore it is the 
idea. . moſt intimate to our thoughts, as well as it is, in its argreement to all other 
things, the moſt univerſal idea we have. For number applies itſelf to men, 


angels, actions, thoughts, every thing that either doth exiſt, or can be 


imagined. | 928 > een e 68 00h: 18 
Its modes $ 2. By repeating this idea in our minds, and adding the repetitions toge- 
made by ad- ther, we come by the complex ideas of the modes of it. Thus by adding one 


_ to one, we have the complex idea of a couple; by putting twelve units toge- 
ther, we have the complex idea of a dozen; and of a ſcore, or a million, or 
any other number. $460 21 ee Ni e 
Fach mode 8 3. Tux ſimple modes of numbers are of all other the moſt diſtinct; every 
2 the leaſt variation, which is an unit, making each combination as clearly diffe- 
rent from that which approacheth neareſt to it, as the moſt remote: two be- 
ing as diſtinct from one, as two hundred; and the ideas of two, as diſtinct from 
the idea of three, as the magnitude of the whole earth is from that of a mite. 
This is not ſo in other ſimple modes, in which it is not ſo eaſy, nor perha 
poſſible for us to diſtinguiſh betwixt two approaching ideas, which yet are really 
different. For who will undertake to find a difference between the white of 
this paper, and that of the next degree to it ; or can form diſtin ideas of 
every the leaſt exceſs in extenſion? CT 
Therefore de- 8 4+ THE clearneſs and diſtinctneſs of each mode of number from all others, 
monſtrations Even thoſe that approach neateſt, makes me apt to think that demonſtrations 


CR. in numbers, if they are not more evident and exact than in extenſion, yet they 
8 i ; | | are 
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Number. 


are more general in their uſe, and more determinate in their application. 
Becauſe the ideas of numbers are more preciſe and diſtinguiſhable than'in ex- 
tenſion, where every equality and exceſs are not ſo eaſy to be obſerved or 
meaſured; becauſe our thoughts cannot in ſpace arrive at any determined ſmall- 
- neſs, beyond which it cannot go, as an unit; and therefore the quantity or 
proportion of any the leaſt exceſs cannot be diſcovered : which is clear other- 
wiſe in number, where, as has been ſaid, ninety-one js as diſtinguiſhable from 
ninety, as from nine thouſand, though ninety-one be the next immediate 
excels to ninety. But it is not ſo in extenſion, where whatſoever is more 
than juſt a foot or an inch, is not diſtinguiſhable from the ſtandard of a foot 
or an inch; and in lines which appear of an equal length, one may be longer 
than the other by innumerable parts; nor can any one aſſign an angle, which 
ſhall be the next biggeſt to a right one. | | 
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$5. By the repeating, as has been ſaid, the idea of an unit, and join- Names necec: 
ing it to another unit, we make thereof one collective idea, marked by the fary io num - 


name two.. And whoſoever can do this, and proceed on ſtill, adding one more 


to the laſt collective idea which he had of any number, and give a name to it, 


may count, or have ideas for ſeveral collections of units, diſtinguiſhed one 
from another, as far as he hath a ſeries of names for following numbers, and 
a memory to retain that ſeries, with their ſeveral names: all numeration 
being but ſtill the adding of one unit more, and giving to the whole together, 
as comprehended in one idea, a new or diſtinct name or ſign, whereby to know 


78. 


it from thoſe before and after, and diſtinguiſh it from every ſmaller or greater 


multitude of units. So that he that can add one to one, and ſo to two, and 
ſo go on with his tale, taking ſtill with him the diſtinct names belonging to 
every progreſſion; and ſo again, by ſubſtracting an unit from each collection, 
retreat and leſſen them, is capable of all the ideas of numbers within the com- 
paſs of his language, or for which he hath names, though not perhaps of more. 
For the ſeveral ſimple modes of numbers, being in our minds but ſo many 
combinations of units, which have no variety, nor are capable of any other 
difference but more or leſs, names or marks for each diſtinct combination ſeem 
more neceſſary than in any other ſort of ideas. For without ſuch names or 
marks we can hardly well make uſe of numbers in reckoning, eſpecially where 
the combination is made up of any great multitude of units; which put toge- 
ther without a name or mark, todiſtinguiſh that preciſe collection, will hardly 
be kept from being a heap in confuſian. . | 

.& 6. Tunis I think to be the reaſon, why ſome Americans I have ſpoken 
with, (who were otherwiſe of quick and rational parts enough) could not, as we 
do, by any means count to one thouſand ; nor had any diſtin& idea of that 
number, though they could reckon very well to twenty. Becauſe their lan- 
guage being ſcanty, and accommodated only to the few neceſſar es of a needy 
fimple life; unacquainted either with trade or mathematics, had no words in 
it to ſtand for one thouſand; ſo that when they were diſcourſed with of thoſe 
greater numbers, they would ſhew the hairs: of their head, to expreſs a great 
multitude which they could not number: which inability, I ſuppoſe, proceeded 
from their want of names. The Tououpinambos had no names for numbers 
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Number. | 


above five; a5 number beyond that, they made out by ſhewing their fingers, and 
the fingers of others who were preſent *, And I doubt not but we ourſelves 
might diſtioctly number in words a great deal farther than we uſually. do, 


would we find out but ſome fit denomination to ſignify them by; whereas in 


the way we take now to name them by millions of millions of millions, &c. 
it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or at moſt four and twenty decimal progreſ- 
ſions, without confuſion. But to ſhew how much diſtin names conduce 


to our well reckoning, or having uſeful ideas of numbers, let us ſet all theſe 
following figures in one continued line, as the marks of one number; v. g. 


Nonillions. Octillions. Septillions. Sextillions. Quintrillions. Quatriliions, Trillions. Billions. Millions. Units. 


857324 162486. 145896. 437918. nh 248106. 235421, 261734. 368149: 623137. 


Tux ordinary way of naming this number in Engliſh, will be the often re- 


peating of millions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of mil- 
lions, of millions; of millions, (which is the denomination of the ſecond fx 
figures.) In, which way, it will be very hard to have any diſtinguiſhing no- 
tions of this number: but whether, by giving every ſix figures a new and 


+ orderly denomination, theſe and perhaps a great many more figures in pro- 


greſſion, might not eaſily be counted diſtinctly, and ideas of them both got 
more eaſily to ourſelves, and more plainly ſignified to others, I leave it to be 


conſidered, This I mention only to ſhew how neceſſary diſtin& names are to 


* numbering, without pretending to introduce new ones of my invention, | 
Why.children § 7+ Thus children, either for want of names to mark the ſeveral pro- 
number not greſſions of numbers, or not having yet the faculty to collect ſcattered ideas. 


eatlicrs 


into complex ones, and range them in a regular order, and fo retain them in 
their memories, as is neceſſary to reckoning; do not begin to number very 
early, nor proceed-in it very far or ſteadily, till a. good while after they are 
well furniſhed with good ſtore of other ideas: and one may often obſerve them 
diſcourſe and. reaſon” pretty well, and have very clear conceptions ef ſeveral 


- other things, before they can tell twenty. And ſome, through the default of 


their memories, who cannot retain the ſeveral combinations of numbers, with 
their names annexed in. their diſtinct orders, and the dependence of. ſo long a. 


train of numeral progreſſions, and their relation one to another, are not able 


all their life-time to reckon or regularly go over any moderate ſeries of num 
bers. For he that will count twenty, or have any idea of that number, muſt 
know. that nineteen went before, with the diſtinct name or fign of every one 
of them, as they ſtand marked in their, order; for wherever. this fails, a gap is 


made, the chain breaks, and the progreſs in numbering can go no farther. So, 


that to reckon right, it is required, 1. That the mind diſtinguiſh carefully two 
ideas, which are different one from another only by the addition or ſubtraction 
of one unit. 2. Thatyit retain in memory: the names or marks of the ſeveral, 
combinations, from an unit to- that number; and that not confuſedly, and at 
random, but in that exact order, that the numbers follow one another: in, 
either of which, if it trips, the whole buſineſs of numbering will be diſturbed;, 
and, there will remain only. the- confuſed: idea of multitude,. but the ideas 
geceflary to diſtinct. numeration will not be attained to. 1 


* Hidoire dun voyage, falt eu la terre. dd. Bralil, Par Ieau. de Lery, c. 20. 397, 
| | "$8. This 
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$8, Tuis farther is obſervable in numbers, that it is that which the mind Cn a e, 
makes uſe of in meaſuring all things that by us are meaſurable, which princi- XVI. 
pally are expanſion and duration; and our idea of infinity, even when applied 
to thoſe, ſeems to be nothing but the infinity of number. For what elſe are ue afl men- 
our ideas of eternity and immenſity, but the repeated additions of certain ideas furables, 
of imagined parts of duration 'and expanſion, with the infinity of number, in 
which we can come to no end of addition? For ſuch an inexhauſtible ſtock, 
number, of all other our ideas, molt clearly furniſhes us with, as is obvious to 
every one. For let a man collect into one ſum as great a number as he pleaſes, 
this multitude, how great ſoever, leſſens not one jot the power of adding to 
it, or brings him any nearer the end of the inexhauſtible ſtock of number, 
where {till there remains as much to be added, as if none were taken out. 

And this endleſs addition or addibility (if any one like the word better) of 
numbers, ſo apparent to the mind, is that, I think, which gives us the cleareſt 
and moſt diſtinct idea of infinity: of which more in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Of infinity. 


8 -F E that would know what kind of idea it is to which we give the Cu A p. 
1 name of infinity, cannot do it better, than by conſidering to what « XVII. 
infinity is by the mind more immediately attributed, and then how the mind . 
comes to frame it. | — 
FixIT E and infinite ſeem to me to be looked upon by the mind as the tion, attribut- 
modes of quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their firſt deſignation only 3 2 | 
to thoſe things which have parts, and are capable of increaſe or diminution, by number 
the addition or ſubtraction of any the leaſt part: and ſuch are the ideas of , 
ſpace, duration, and number, which we have conſidered in the foregoing chap- 
ters. It is true, that we cannot but be aſſured, that the great God, of whom 
and from whom are all things, is incomprehenſibly infinite: but yet when we 
apply to that ficſt and ſupreme being our idea of infinite, in our weak and nar- 
row thoughts, we do it primarily in reſpect of his duration and ubiquity ; and, 
I think, more figuratively to his power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, and other 
atiributes, which are properly inexhauſtible and incomprehenſible, &c. For 
when we call them infinite, we have no other idea of this infinity, but what 
carries with it ſome reflection on, and imitation of, that number or extent 
of the acts or objects of God's power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, which can yever 
be ſuppoſed ſo great or ſo many, which theſe attributes will not always ſur- 
mount and exceed, let us multiply them in our thoughts as far as we can, with 
all the infinity of endleſs number. I do not pretend to ſay how theſe attri- 
butes are in God, who is infinitely beyond the reach of our narrow capacities. 
They do, without doubt, contain in them all poſſible perfection: but this, I. 225 
lay, is our way of conceiving them, and theſe our ideas of their A - 
j „ e § 2. FINITE 
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Book II. 5 2. FIT E then, and infinite, being by the mind looked on as modifications 
w—— of expanſion and duration, the next thing to be conſidered, is, how the mind 
comes by them. As for the idea of finite, there is no great difficulty. The 
obvious portions of extenſion that affect our ſenſes, carry with them into the 
mind the idea of finite: and the ordinary periods of ſucceſſion, whereby we 
meaſure time and duration, as hours, days, and years, are bounded lengths. 
The difficulty is, how we come by thoſe boundleſs ideas of eternity and im- 
menſity, fince the objects which we converſe with, come ſo much ſhort of 
any approach or proportion to that Jargeneſs. EV | | 
The idea of 8 3. EVERY one that has any idea of any ſtated lengths of ſpace, as a foot, 
dane eafly finds that he can repeat that idea; and joining it to the former, make the idea 
_ of two foot; and by the addition of a third, three foot; and fo on, without 
ever coming to an end of his addition, whether of the fame idea of a foot, or 
if he pleaſes of doubling it, or any other idea he has of any length, as a mile, 
or diameter of the earth, or of the orbis magnus : for whiehſoever of theſe he 
takes, and how often ſoever he doubles, or any otherwiſe multiplies it, he 
finds that after he has continued his doubling in his thoughts, and enlarged his 
idea as much as he pleaſes, he has no more reaſon to ſtop, nor is one jot nearer 
the end of ſuch addition, than he was at firſt ſetting out. The power of 
enlarging his idea of _ by farther additions remaining ſtill the ſame, he 
hence takes the idea of infinite ſpace. | . | 
How we 8 4. Tuts, I think, is the way whereby the mind gets the idea of infinite 
come by the ſpace. It is a quite different” conſideration, to examine whether the mind has 
idea of iufini- the idea of ſuch a boundleſs ſpace actually exiſting, fince our ideas are not al- 
IM ways proofs of the exiſtence of things; but yet, ſince this comes here in our 
way, 1 ſuppoſe I may ſay, that we are apt to think that ſpace in itſelf is actu- 
ally boundleſs : to which imagination, the idea of ſpace or expanſion of itſelf 
naturally leads us. For it being conſidered by us, either as the extenſion of 
body, or as exiſting by itſelf, without any ſolid matter taking it up, (for of 
-  ſach a void ſpace we have not only the idea, but I Have proved, as I think, 
from the motion of body, its neceſſary exiſtence) it is impoſſible the mind 
ſhould be ever able to find or ſuppoſe any end of it, or be ſtopped any where 
in its progreſs in this ſpace, how far ſoever it extends its thoughts. Any bounds 
made with body, even adamantine walls, are ſo far from putting a ſtop to the 
mind in its farther progreſs in ſpace and extenfion, that it rather facilitates and 
enlarges it; for fo far as that body reaches, ſo far no one can doubt of exten- 
fion : and when we are come to the utmoſt extremity of body, what is there 
that can there put a ſtop, and ſatisfy the mind that it is at the end of ſpace, 
when it perceives that it is not; nay, when it is ſatisfied that body itſelf can 
move into it? For if it be neceſſary for the motion of body, that there ſhould 
be an empty ſpace, though ever ſo little, here amongſt bodies; and if it be 
poſſible for body to move in or through that empty ſpace ; nay, it is impoſſible 
for any particle of matter to move but into an empty ſpace; the ſame poſſi- 
bility of a body's moving into a void ſpace, beyond the utmoſt bounds of body, 
as well as into a void ſpace interſperſed amongſt bodies, will always remain 
clear and evident: the idea of empty pure ſpace, whether within or beyond 
q | 15 N the 


Infinity. . 
the confines of all bodies, being exactly the ſame, differing not in nature, CH Ap. 
though in bulk; and there being nothing to hinder body from moving into it. XVII. 
So that wherever the mind places itſelf by any thought, either amongſt or 
remote from all bodies, it can in this uniform idea of ſpace no-where find 

any bounds, any end; and ſo muſt ig" my conclude it, by the very nature 

and idea of each part of it, to be actually infinite. 

5. As by the power we find in ourſelves of repeating, as often as we And fo of du- 
will, any idea of ſpace, we get the idea of immenſity; ſo, by being able to 
repeat the idea of any length of duration, we have in our minds, with all the 
endleſs addition of number, we come by the idea of eternity. For we find in 
ourſelves, we can no more come to an end of ſuch repeated ideas, than we can 
come to the end of number, which every one perceives he cannot. But here 

again it is another queſtion, quite different from our having an idea of eternity, 
to know whether there were any real being, whoſe duration has been eternal. 
And as to this, I ſay, he that conſiders ſomething now exiſting, muſt neceſſa- 
rily come to ſomething eternal. But having ſpoke of this in another place, I 
ſhall ſay here no more of it, but proceed on to ſome other conſiderations of our 
idea of infinity. | | 

6. Ir it be ſo, that our idea of infinity be got from the power we obſerve wi, other 
in ourſelves, of repeating without end our own ideas; it may be demanded, ideas are not 
„hy we do not attribute infinite to other ideas, as well as thoſe of ſpace and nh, 25 
« duration ;” fince they may be as eaſily, and as often repeated in our minds 
as the other; and yet no body ever thinks of infinite ſweetneſs, or infinite 
whiteneſs, though he can repeat the idea of ſweet or white, as frequently as 
thoſe of a yard, or a day? To which I anſwer, all the ideas that are conſi- 
dered as having parts, and are capable of increaſe by the addition of any equal 
or leſs parts, afford us by their repetition the idea of infinity ; becauſe with this 
endleſs repetition, there is continued an enlargement, of which there can be 
no end. But in other ideas it is not ſo; for to the largeſt idea of extenſion _ 
or duration that I at preſent have, the addition of any the leaſt part makes an 
increaſe; but to the perfecteſt idea I have of the whiteſt whiteneſs, if I add an- 
other of a leſs or equal whiteneſs (and of a whiter than I have, I cannot add 
the idea) it makes no increaſe, and enlarges not my idea at all: and therefore 
the different ideas of whiteneſs, &c. are called degrees. For thoſe ideas that 
conſiſt of parts, are capable of being augmented by every addition of the leaſt 
part; but if you take the idea of white, which one parcel of ſnow yielded 
yeſterday to your fight, and another idea of white from another parcel of ſnow 
you ſee to- day, and put them together in your mind, they embody, as it were, 
and run into one, and the idea of whiteneſs is not at all increaſed ; and if we 
add a leſs degree of whiteneſs to a greater, we are ſo far from increaſing, that 
we diminiſh it. Thoſe ideas that confiſt not of parts, cannot be augmented to 
what proportion men pleaſe, or be ſtretched beyond what they have received 
by their ſenſes; but ſpace, duration, and number, being capable of increaſe 
by repetition, leave in the mind an idea of an endleſs room for more: nor can 
we conceive any where a ſtop to a farther addition or progreſſion, and ſo thoſe 
ideas alone lead our minds towards the thought of infinity. 
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Book II. $7. Tnovon our idea of infinity ariſe from the contemplation of quantity, 
== and the endleſs increaſe the mind is able to make in quantity, by the repeated 


Difference be- 
tween infinit 
of ſpace, and 


Infinity. my 


additions of what portions thereof it pleaſes ; yet I gaeſs we cauſe great con- 


"fuſion in our thoughts, when we join infinity to any ſuppoſed idea of quan- 


ſpace infinite. tity the mind can be thought to have, and fo diſcourſe or reaſon about an infi- 


We have no 
idea of infinite 


ſpace. 


nite quantity, viz. an infinite ſpace, or an infinite duration, For our idea of 
infinity being, as I think, an endleſs growing idea, but the idea of any quan- 

tity the mind has being at that time terminated in that idea, (for be it as great 
as it will, it can be no greater than it is) to join infinity to it, is to adjuſt a 
ſtanding meaſure to a growing bulk; and therefore I think it is not an infignt- 
ficant ſubtilty, if I fay that we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the idea of 
the infinity of ſpace, and the idea of a ſpace infinite: the firſt is nothing but a 
ſuppoſed endleſs progreſſion of the mind, over what repeated ideas of ſpace it 
pleaſes ; but to have actually in the mind the idea of a ſpace infinite, is to ſup- 
poſe the mind already paſſed over, and actually to have a view of all thoſe re- 


peated ideas of ſpace, which an endleſs repetition can never totally repreſent to 


it; which carries in it a plain contradiction. "£8" $. 
§ 8. Tuts perhaps will be a little plainer, if we conſider it in numbers. 

The infinity of numbers, to the end of whoſe addition every one perceives there 

is no approach, eaſily appears to any one that reflects on it: but how clear ſo- 


ever this idea of the infinity of number be, there is nothing yet more evident, 


than the abſurdity of the actual idea of an infinite number. Whatſoever po- 
ſitive ideas we have in our minds of any ſpace, duration, or number, let them 
be ever ſo great, they are flill finite; but when we ſuppoſe an inexhauſtible 
remainder, from which we remove all bounds, and wherein we allow the 
mind an endleſs progreſſion of thought, without ever compleating the idea, 
there we have our idea of infinity; which though it ſeems to be pretty clear when 
we conſider nothing elſe in it but the negation of an end, yet when we would 
frame in our minds the idea of an infinite ſpace or duration, that idea is very 
obſcure and confuſed, becauſe it is made up of two parts, very different, if 
not inconſiſtent. For let a man frame in his mind an idea of any ſpace or num- 
ber, as great as he will; it is plain the mind reſts and terminates in that 
idea, which is contrary to the idea of infinity, which conſiſts in a ſuppoſed 
endleſs progreſſion. And therefore I think it is, that we are ſo eaſily confound- 


ed, when we come to argue and reaſon about infinite ſpace or duration, &c. | 


Becauſe the parts of ſuch an idea not being perceived to be, as they are, incon- 
ſiſtent, the one fide or other always perplexes whatever conſequences we draw 
from the other; as an idea of motion not paſſing on, would perplex any one, 
who ſhould argue from ſuch an idea, which is not better than an idea of motion 
at reſt: and ſuch another ſeems to me to be the idea of a ſpace, or (which is 
the ſame thing) a number infinite, i. e. of a ſpace or number which the mind 
actually has, and ſo views and terminates in; and of a ſpace or number, 
which in a conſtant and endlefs enlarging and progreſſion, it can in thought 
never attain to. For how large ſoever an idea of ſpace I have in my mind, it 
is no larger than it is that inſtant that I have it, though I be capable the 


next inſtant to double it, and fo on in infinitum: for that alone is infinite 


. which 
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Which has no bounds; and that the idea of infinity, in which our thoughts can CN a p; 


find none. XVII. 
| 9. Bur of all other ideas, it is number, as I have ſaid, which I think e 


furniſhes us with the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct idea of infinity we are capable fods us the 
of. For even in ſpace and duration, when the mind purſues the idea of infini- cleareſt idea 
ty, it there makes uſe of the ideas and repetitions of numbers, as of millions of infinity. 
and millions of miles, or years, which are ſo many diſtinct ideas, kept beſt by 
number from running into a confufed heap, wherein the mind loſes itſelf; and 
when it has added together as many millions, &c. as it pleaſes, of known lengths 
of ſpace or duration, the cleareſt idea it can get of infinity, is the confuſed in- 
comprehenſtble remainder of endlefs addible numbers, which affords no proſ- 
pect of ſtop or boundary. | | 
10. IT will perhaps give us a little farther light into the idea we have of Our different: 
infinity, and diſcover to us that it is nothing but the infinity of number applied conception off 
to determinate parts, of which we have in our minds the diſtin ideas, if we . | 
_ conſider, that number is not generally thought by us infinite, whereas dura- ration end. 
tion and extenſion are apt to be ſo; which ariſes from hence, that in number * PanO, 
we are at one end as it were: for there being in number nothing leſs than an 
unit, we there ſtop, and are at an end; but in addition or increaſe of num- 
ber, we can ſet no bounds :” and fo it is like a line, whereof one end termi- 
nating with us, the other is extended till forwards beyond all that we can 
conceive ; but in ſpace and duration it is otherwiſe, For in duration we 
conſider it, as if this line of number were extended both ways to an uncon- 
eeivable, undetermmate, andinfinite length; which is evident to any one that 
will but reflect on what conſideration he hath of eternity; which, I ſuppoſe, 
he will find to be nothing elſe, but the turning this infinity of number both 
ways, à parte ante, and à parte poſt, as they ſpeak. For when we would con- 
fider eternity, a parte ante, what do we but, beginning from ourſelves and 
the prefent time we are in, repeat in our minds the ideas of years, or ages, 
er any other aſſignable portion of duration paſt, with a proſpect of proceed- 
ing in ſech addition, with alk the infinity of number? and when we would: 
_ conſider eternity, a parte poſt, we juſt after the ſame rate begin from ourſelves, 
and reckon by multiplied periods yet to come, ftill extending that line of num 
ber, as before. And theſe two being put together, are that infinite duration we 
Call eternity; which as we turn our view either way, forwards or backwards; 
appears infinite, becauſe we ſtill turn that way the infinite end of number, 1. e. 
. the power ſtill of adding more, þ 1 | 
811. Tur fame happens alſo in ſpace, wherein conceiving ourſelves ta be 
as it were in the center, we do on all fides purſue thoſe indeterminable lines of 
number; and-reckoning any way from ourſelves, a yard, m le, diameter of the 
earth, or orbis magnus, by the infinity of number, we add others to them as 
often as we wil; and having no more reaſon to ſet bounds to thoſe repeated 
ideas than we have to ſet bounds-to number, we have that indeterminable idea 
of immenſity. . | ; 
$ 12, AND fince in any bulk of matter our thoughts can never arrive at qaganedivis. 
_. Me utmoſt; diviſibility,, therefore. there is an. apparent infinity to. us alſo * Ebility, 
k 
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that which has the infinity alſo. of number; but with this difference, that 


A AY is the former conſiderations of the infinity of ſpace and duration, we only 


No poſitive 
idea of infi- 
nite, 


uſe. addition of numbers; whereas this is like the diviſion of an unit 
into its fractions, wherein the mind alſo. can proceed in infinitum, as well 


as in the former additions; it being indeed but the addition ſtill of new 


numbers: Though in the addition of the one we can have no more the 
poſitive idea of a ſpace infinitely great, than in the diviſion; of the other, 
we can have the idea of a body infinitely little; our idea of infinity be- 
ing, as I may ſay, a growing and fugitive idea, ſtill in a boundleſs pro- 
greſſion, chat can ſtop un Wee „ 

13. Tuouon it be hard, I think, to find any one fo abſurd as to ſay, he 
has the poſitive idea of an actual infinite number; the infinity whereof lies 
only in a power ſtill of adding any combination of units to any former num- 
ber, and that as long and as much as one will; the like alſo being in the in- 
finity of ſpace and duration, which power leaves always to the mind room for 
endleſs additions; yet there be thoſe, Who imagine they have poſitive ideas of 


infinite duration and ſpace. It would, I think, be enough to deſtroy any ſuch 
poſitive idea of infinite, to aſk him that has it, whether he could add to it 


or no; which would eaſily ſhew the miſtake of ſuch a poſitive idea. We can, 
I think, have no poſitive idea of any ſpace or duration which is not made up, 
and commenſurate to repeated numbers of feet or yards, or days and years, 

which are the common meaſures, whereof we have the ideas in our minds, and 
whereby we judge of the greatneſs of theſe ſort of quantities. And therefore, 


ſince an idea of infinite ſpace or duration muſt needs be made up of infinite 


parts, it can have no other. infinity than that of number, capable till of far- 


ther addition; but not an actual poſitive idea of a number infinite. For, I 
think, it is evident that the addition of finite things together (as are all lengths, 
whereof we have the poſitive ideas) can never otherwiſe produce the idea of 
infinite, than as number does; which conſiſting of additions of finite units one 
to another, ſuggeſts the idea of infinite, only by a power we find we have of 
ſtill increaſing the ſum, and adding more of the ſame kind, without coming one 
Jot nearer the end of ſuch: progteſſion. Po ati 8: i ee Sopllic 
- $ 14. Tur who b prove their idea of infinite to be poſitive, ſeem to 


me to do it by a pleaſant argument, taken from the negation of an end; which 


being negative, the negation of it is poſitive. He that conſiders that the end 


is, in body, but the extremity or ſuperficies of that body, will not perhaps be 


forward to grant that the end is a bare negative: and he that perceives the 


end of his pen is black or white, will be apt to think that the end is ſomething 


more than a pure negation. Nor is it when applied to duration, the bare 

negation of exiſtence, but more properly the laſt moment of it. But if they 
will have the end to be nothing but the bare negation of exiſtence, I am ſure 
they cannot deny but the beginning is the firſt inſtant of being, and is not by 


any body conceived to be a bare negation ; and therefore by their on argu- 
ment, the idea of eternal, a parte ante, or of a duration without a beginning, is 
but a negative idea. 1 | „ 
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515. Tux idea of infinite has, I confeſs, ſomething of poſitive in all thoſe C H a p. 
things we apply to it. When we would think of infinite ſpace or duration, we XVII. 


at firſt ſtep uſually make ſome very large idea, as perhaps of millions of ages, 
or miles, which poſſibly we double and multiply ſeveral times. All that we 


— — 
What is poſi- 
tive, What ne · 


thus amaſs together in our thoughts is poſitive, and the aſſemblage of a great gave, in our 


number of poſitive ideas of ſpace or duration. But what {till remains beyond 
this, we have no more a poſitive diſtin notion of, than a mariner has of the 
depth of the ſea ; where having let down a large portion of his ſounding-line, 
he reaches no bottom: whereby he knows the depth to be ſo many fathome, 
and more ; but how.much that more is, he hath no diſtin& notion at all : And 
could he always ſupply new line, and find the plummet always fink, without 
ever ſtopping, he would be ſomething in the poſture of the mind reaching after 
a compleat and 2 idea of infinity. In which caſe let this line be ten, 
or one thouſand fathoms long, it equally diſcovers what is beyond it; and 
gives only this confuſed and comparative idea, that this is not all, but one may 
yet go farther. So much as the mind comprehends of any ſpace, it has a poſi- 


tive idea of: but in endeavouring to make it infinite, it being always enlarging, - 


always advancing, the idea is ſtill imperfect and incompleat. So much ſpace as 
the mind takes a view of in its contemplation of greatneſs, is a clear picture and 
poſitive in the underſtanding : but infinite is ſtill greater. 1. Then the idea of 
ſo much, is poſitive and clear. 2. The idea of greater is alſo clear, but it is 
but a comparative idea. 3. The idea of ſo much greater as cannot be compre- 
hended; and this is plain negative, not poſitive. For he has no poſitive c ear 
idea of the largeneſs of any extenſion, (which is that ſought for in the idea of 
infinite) that has not a comprehenſive idea of the dimenſions of it; and ſuch no 
body, I think, pretends to in what is infinite. For to ſay a man has a poſitive 
clear idea of any quantity, without knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as 
to ſay, he has the poſitive clear idea of the number of the ſands on the ſea- 
ſhore, who knows not how many they be ; but only that they are more than 
twenty. For juſt ſuch a perfect and poſitive idea has he of an infinite ſpace or 
duration, who ſays it is larger than the extent or duration of ten, one hundred, 
one thouſand, or any other number of miles, or years, whereof he has, or can 
have a poſitive idea; which is all the idea, I think, we have of infinite. So that 
what lies beyond our poſitive idea towards infinity, lies in obſcurity; and has the 
indeterminate confuſion of a negative idea, wherein I know I neither do nor can 
comprehend all I would, it being too large for a finite and narrow capacity: and 
that cannot but be very far from a poſitive compleat idea, wherein the greateſt 


part of what I would comprehend is left out, under the undetermipate inti- 


mation of being {till greater: for to ſay, that having in any quantity meaſured 
ſo much, or gone ſo far, you are not yet at the end; is only to ſay, that that 
quantity is greater, So that the negation of an end in any quantity, is in other 
words, only to ſay, that it is bigger : and a total negation of an end is but carry- 
ing this bigger ſtill with you, in all the progreſſions your thoughts ſhall make in 
quantity; and adding this idea of {till greater, to all the ideas you have, or can 
be ſuppoſed to have, of quantity. Now whether ſuch an idea as that be poſi- 
tive, I leave any one to conſider. | 


* 
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Book II. 5 16; I aſk thoſe who ſay they have a poſitive idea of eternity, whether their 
Ferrer idea of duration includes in it ſucceſſion, or not? If it does not, they ought 
poſitive idea to ſhew the difference of their notion of duration, when applied to an eternal 
of an infinite being, and to a finite: ſince perhaps, there may be others, as well as I., Who 
duration, vill on to them their weakneſs of underſtanding in this point; and acknow- 
ledge, that the notion they have of duration forces ihem to conceive, that hat- 
ever has duration, is of a longer continuance to-day than it was yeſterday. If 
to avoid ſucceſſion in eternal exiſtence, they recur to the punctum ſtans of the 
ſchools, I ſuppoſe they will thereby very little mend the matter, or help us to 
a more clear and poſitive idea of infinite duration, there being nothing more 
inconceivable: to me than duration without ſucceſſion. Beſides, that punctum 
ſtans, if it ſignify any thing, being not quantum, finite or infinite, cannot be- 
long to it. But if our weak apprehenſions cannot ſeparate ſucceſſion from any . 
duration whatſoever, our idea of eternity can be nothing but of infinite ſuc- - 
ceſſion of moments of duration, wherein any thing does exiſt ; and whether 
any one has, or can have a poſitive idea of an actual infinite number, I leave him 
to conſider, till his infinite number be ſo great that he himſelf can add no more 
to it; and as long as he can increaſe it, I doubt he himſelf will think the idea 
he hath of it, a little too ſcanty for poſitive infinitix. . 
$ 17. I THINK it unavoidable for every confidering rational creature, that 
will but examine his own or any other exiſtence, to have the notion of an eter- 
nal wiſe being, who had no beginning: and ſuch an idea of infinite duration 
1 am ſure I have. But this negation of a beginning being but the negation of a 
poſitive thing, ſcarce gives me a poſitive idea of infinity; which whenever I : 
endeavour to extend my thoughts to, I confeſs. myſelf at a loſs, and find I can- - 
not attain any clear comprehenſion of it. 5 . . 
No poſire F 18. HE that thinks he has a poſitive idea of infinite ſpace, will, when he 
idea of infi- conſiders it, find that he can no more have a poſitive idea of the greateſt, than 
dite Pace. He has of the leaſt ſpace. For in this latter, which ſeems the caſter of the two, . 
and more within our comprehenſion, we are capable only of a comparative idea + 
of ſmallneſs, which will always be leſs than any one whereof-we have the poſi- 
tive idea, All our poſitive ideas of any quantity, whether great or little, have 
always bounds ; though our comparative idea, whereby we can always add to 
the one, and take from the other, hath no bounds: for that which remains either 
great or little, not being comprehended in. that poſitive idea which we have, 
lies in obſcurity; and we have no other idea of it, but of the power of en- 
larging the one, and diminiſhing the other, without ceaſing.” A peſtle and 
mortar will as ſoon bring any particle of matter to indiviſibility, as the acuteſt - 
thought of a mathematician ; and a ſurveyor may as ſoon with his chain mea- 
fure out infinite ſpace, as a philoſopher by the quickeſt flight of mind reach 
it, or by thinking, comprehend it; which is to have a poſitive idea of it. He 
that thinks on a cube of an inch diameter, has a clear and poſitive idea of it in 
his mind, and ſo can frame one of 2, +, 2, and ſo on till he has the idea in 
his thoughts of. ſomething very little; but yet reaches not the idea of that 
 mcomprehenſible littleneſs which diviſion can produce, What remains. of 
imallneſs, is as far from his thoughts as when he firſt began; and therefore he 


% 
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never comes at all to have a clear and poſitive idea of that ſmallneſs, which is C uA r. 


conſequent to infinite diviſibility. 8 | XVII. 

8 19. EvERY one that looks towards infinity does, as I have ſaid, at firſt 
glance make ſome very large idea of that which he applies it to, let it be ſpace N $ob- 
or duration; and poſſibly he wearies his thoughts, by multiplying in his mind gative, in our 
that firſt large idea: but yet by that he comes no nearer to the having a poſitive idea of in- 
clear idea of what remains to make up a poſitive infinite, than the country- 
fellow had of the water, which was yet to come and paſs the channel of the 
river where he ſtood: _ 

_ Rufticus expectat dum tranſeat amnis, at ille 
| Labitur, & labetur in omne volubiles ævum. | 

8 20. Tuxxx are ſome I have met with, that put ſo much difference between gome think 
infinite duration and infinite ſpace, that they perſuade themſelves that they they have a 
have a poſitive idea of eternity; but that they have not, nor can have any idea Ppt"ve idea 
of infinite ſpace. The reaſon of which miſtake I ſuppoſe to be this, that find- and nat of in- 
ing by a due contemplation of cauſes and effects, that it is neceſſary to admit finite ſpace, 
ſome eternal being, and ſo to confider the real exiſtence of that being, as 
taking up and commenſurate to their idea of eternity ; but on the other fide, 
not finding it neceſſary, but on the contrary, apparently abſurd that body ſhould 
be infinite; they: forwardly conclude, they can have no idea of infinite ſpace, 
becauſe they can have no idea of infinite matter. Which conſequence, I con- 
ceive, is very ill collected; becauſe the exiſtence of matter is no ways neceſſary 
to the exiſtence of ſpace, no more than the exiſtence of motion, or the ſun, is 
neceſſary to duration, though duration uſes to be meaſured by it: and I doubt 
not but a man may have the idea of ten thouſand miles ſquare, without any body 
fo. big, as well as the idea of ten thouſand years, without any body ſo old. It 
ſeems as eaſy to me to have the idea of ſpace empty of body, as to think of the 
capacity of a buſhel without corn, or the hollow of a nutſhel without a 
kernel in it: it being no more neceſſary that there ſhould be exiſting a ſolid body 
_ infinitely extended, becauſe we have an idea of the infinity of ſpace, than it 
is neceſſary that the world ſhould be eternal, becauſe we have an idea of in- 
finite duration, And why ſhould we think our idea of infinite ſpace requires 
the real exiſtence of matter to ſupport it, when we find that we have as 
clear an idea of infinite duration to come, as we have of infinite duration 
paſt? Though, I ſuppoſe, no body thinks it conceivable, that any thing does, 
or has exiſted in that future duration, Nor is it poſſible to join our idea 
of future duration with preſent or paſt exiſtence, any more than it is poſſi- 
ble to make the ideas of yeſterday, to-day, and to-morrow, to be the ſame; 
or bring ages paſt and future together, and make them contemporary. But 
if theſe men are of the mind, that they have clearer ideas of infinite .dura- 
tion than of infinite ſpace ; becauſe it is paſt doubt, that God has exiſted 
from all eternity, but there is no real matter co-extended with infinite ſpace ; 
yet thoſe philoſophers who are of opinion, that infinite ſpace is poſſeſſed by 

God's infinite omnipreſence, as well as infinite duration by his eternal exiſt- 
ence, muſt be allowed to have as clear an idea of infinite ſpace as of infinite 20 
duration; though neither of them, I think, has any poſitive idea of infinity 
| | e | | . 


Tak Infinity. 


Book II. in either caſe. ' For whatſoever poſitive ideas a man has in his mind of a 
———— quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the former as eaſy as he can add toge- 
ther the ideas of two days, or two paces; which are poſitive ideas of lengths 
he has in his mind, and ſo on as long as he pleaſes: whereby if a man had 
a poſitive idea of infinite, either duration or ſpace, he could add two infinites 
together; nay, make one infinite infinitely bigger than another: abſurdities 
too groſs to be confute. | | i gt Oe - eee 
soppoſed po» § 21. Bor yet after all this, there being men who perſuade themſelves 
fitive ideas of that they have clear poſitive comprehenſive ideas of infinity, it is fit they en- 
— Dong joy their privilege : and I ſhould be very glad (with ſome others that I know, 
who acknowledge they have none ſuch) to be better informed by their com- 
. munication. For J have been hitherto apt to think that the great and inex- 
tricable difficulties which perpetually involve all diſcourſes concerning infini- 
ty, whether of ſpace, duration, or divifibility, have been the certain marks 
of a defect in our ideas of infinity, and the diſproportion the nature thereof 
has to the comprehenſion” of our narrow capacities. For whilſt men talk and 
diſpute of infinite ſpace or duration, as if they had as compleat and poſitive 
ideas of them, as they have of the names they uſe for them, or as they 
have of a yard, or an hour, or any other determinate quantity; it is no 
wonder if the incomprehenſible nature of the thing they diſcourſe of, or 
reaſon about, leads them into perplexities and contradictions; and their 
minds be overlaid by an object too large and mighty to be ſurveyed and 
managed by them. 3 N a" „ S2)# 
All theſe ideas & 22. Ir I have dwelt pretty long on the conſiderations of duration, ſpace, 
. 3 and number, and what ariſes from the contemplation of them, infinity; it is 
tion. poſſibly no more than the matter requires, there being few ſimple ideas, whoſe 
modes give more exerciſe to the thoughts of men than theſe do. I pretend 
not to treat of them in their full latitude; it ſuffices to my deſign, to ſnew- 
how the mind receives them, ſuch as they are, from ſenſation and reflection; 
and how even the idea we have of infinity, how remote ſoever it may ſeem to 
be from any object of ſenſe, or operation of our mind, has nevertheleſs, as all 
our other ideas, its original there. Some mathematicians perhaps of advanced 
ſpeculations, may have other ways to introduce into their minds ideas of infi- 
nity ; but this hinders not, but that they themſelves, as well as all other men, 
got the firſt ideas which they had of infinity, from ſenſation and reflection, in 
the method we have here ſet down. v4 | 
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Of other ſimple modes, 


Cnare.\y1n. T HOUGH I have in the foregoing chapters ſhewn, how from fim- 
XVII. ple ideas taken in by ſenſation, the mind comes to extend itſelf 
ee even to infinity; which however it may, of all others, ſeem moſt remote from 

| 1 any ſenſible perception, yet at laſt hath nothing in it but what is made out 
5 . : | Fn: of 


of ſimple ideas, received into the mind by the ſenſes, and afterwards there put Cu Ar. 
together by the faculty the mind has to repeat its own ideas: though, I fay, XVIII. 
theſe might be inſtances enough of fimple modes of the ſimple ideas of ſenſa- wn 
tion, and ſuffice to ſhew how the mind comes by them; yet I ſhall for method's 
fake, though briefly, give an account of ſome few more, and then proceed to 
more complex ideas. 3 55 [Reb 

& 2. To flide,; roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, ſkip, and 
abundance others that might be named, are words which are no ſooner heard, 
but every one who underſtands Engliſh, has preſently in his mind diſtinct ideas, 
which are all but the. different modifications of motion. Modes of motion 
anſwer thoſe of. extenſion :. ſwift and flow are two different ideas of motion, 
the meaſures. whereof are made of the diſtances of time and ſpace put toge- 
ther; ſo they are complex ideas comprehending time and ſpace with motion. 

3. Tux like variety have we in ſounds. Every articulate word is a diffe- Modes of 

rent modification of ſound : by which we ſee, that from the ſenſe of hearing ſounds. 
by ſuch modifications, the mind may be furniſhed with diſtinct ideas to almoſt 
an infinite number. Sounds alſo, beſides the diſtin& cries of birds and beaſts, 
are modified by diverſity, of notes of different length put together, which 
make that complex idea called a tune, which a muſician may have in his mind 
when he hears or makes no ſound at all, by reflecting on the ideas of thoſe 
ſounds, ſo put together filently in his own fancy. 2h | 

§ 4. Trose of colours are alſo very various: ſome we take notice of Modes of co- 
as the different degrees, or as they are termed, ſhades of the ſame colour. lours. 
But ſince we very ſeldom make aſſemblages of colours either for uſe or delight, 
but figure is taken in alſo and has its part in it; as in painting, weaving, 
| needle-works, &c, thoſe which are taken notice of, do moſt commonly be- 
long to mixed modes, as being made up of ideas of divers kinds, viz. figure 
and colour, ſuch as beauty, rainbow, &c. ape 

$ 5. ALL compounded. taſtes and ſmells are alſo modes made up of the Modes of 
ſimple ideas of thoſe ſenſes. But they being ſuch as generally we have no 'afe. 
names for, are leſs taken notice of, and cannot be ſet down in writing ; and 
therefore muſt be left without enumeration to the thoughts. and experience 
% . phe | 

$ 6, In general it may be obſerved, that thoſe ſimple modes which are some 6mple-- 
conſidered but as different degrees of the ſame ſimple idea, though they are modes have 
in themſelves many of them very diſtin ideas, yet have ordiharily no diſtin ** es 
names, nor are much taken notice of as diſtin ideas, where the difference is 
but very ſmall between them. Whether men have neglected theſe modes, 
and given no names to them, as wanting mealures nicely to diſtinguiſh them; 
or becauſe when they were ſo diſtinguiſhed, that knowledge would not be of 
general or neceſſary uſe, I leave it to the thoughts of others: it is ſufficfent to 
my purpoſe to ſhew, that all our ſimple ideas come to our minds only by ſenſa- 
tion and reflection; and that when the mind has them, it can variouſly repeat 
and compound them, and ſo make new complex. ideas. But though white, | 
red, or ſweet, &c. have not been modified or made into complex ideas, by a 
ſeveral combinations, ſo as to be named, and thereby ranked into ſpecies; 2 


yet 
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Boo k II. yet ſome others of the ſimple ideas, viz. thoſe of unity, duration, motion, 

——X«Ce . above inſtanced in, as alſo power and thinking, have been thus modified 
to a great variety of complex ideas, with names belonging to them. 

Why ſome $ 7. Tux reaſon whereof, I ſuppoſe, has been this, that the greatconcern- 

modes have, ment of men being with men one amongſt another, the knowledge of men 

- and their actions, and the , ſignifying . of them to one another, was moſt 

names. neceſſary; and therefore they made ideas of actions very nicely modified, and 

gave thoſe complex ideas names, that they might the more eaſily record, and 

diſcourſe of thoſe things they were daily converſant in, without long ambages 

and circumlocutions; and that the things they were continually to give and 

receive information about, might be the cafier and quicker underſtood. That 

this is ſo, and that men in framing different complex ideas, and giving them 

names, have been much governed by the end of ſpeech in general, (which is 

a very ſhort and expedite way of conveying their thoughts one to another) is 

evident in the names, which in ſeveral arts have been found out, and applied 

to ſeveral complex ideas of modified actions belonging to their ſeveral trades, 

for diſpatch 1 e, in their direction or diſcourſes about them. Which ideas 

are not generally framed in the minds of men, not converſant about theſe 

operations. And thence the words that ſtand for them, by the greateſt part 

of men of the ſame language, are not underſtood: v. g. colſhire, drilling, 

filtration, cohobation, are words ſtanding for certain complex ideas, which 

being ſeldom in the minds of any but thoſe few whoſe particular employments 

do at every turn ſuggeſt them to their thoughts, thoſe names of them are not 

generally underſtood but” by ſmiths and chymiſts; who having framed the 

complex ideas which theſe words ſtand for, and having given names to them, 

or received them from others, upon hearing of theſe names in communication, 

.readily conceive thoſe ideas in their minds; as by cohobation all the fimple 

ideas of diſtilling, and the pouring the liquor diſtifled from any thing, back 

upon the remaining matter, and diſtilling it again. Thus we ſee that there 

are great varieties of ſimple ideas, as of taſtes and ſmells, which have no 

mames; and of modes many more. Which either not having been generally 

enough obſerved, or elſe not being of any great uſe to be taken notice of in 

the affairs and converſe of men, they have not had names given to them, and 

ſo paſs not for ſpecies. This we ſhall have occafion hereafter to confider more 


at large, when We. come to ſpeak. of words, why ; 
C HA T E R XIX. 
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HEN the mind turns its view inwards upon itſelf, and contem- 
plates its own actions, thinking is the firſt that occurs. In it the 
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L—— mind obſerves a great variety of modifications, and from thence receives 


noon 1 diſtinct ideas, Thus the perception which actually accompanies, and is annexed 


contempla- to any impreſſion on the body, made by an external object, being diſtin from 


tjon, &c. 7 
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A other modifications of thinking;: furniſhes the mind with a diſtin& idea, C HAP. 
which woe call ſenſation; which is, as it were, the actual entrance of any idea XIX. 
imo the underſtanding by the ſenſes. The fame idea, when it again recur == 
vrithout the operation of the like object on the external ſenſory, is remem- 
brance: if it be ſought after by the mind, and with pain and endeavour 
found, aud brought again in view, it is recollection; if it be held there long 
under attentive conſideration, it is contemplation. When ideas float in our mind, 
without any reffection or regard of the underſtanding,” it is that which the 
Fiench call reverie, our lan has ſcarce a name for it. When the ideas 
that offet themſelves (for, as I have obſerved in another place, whilſt we are 
awake, there will always be a train of ideas ſucceeding one another in our 
minds) are taken notice of, and, as it were, regiſtered in the memory, it is 
attention. When the mind with great earneſtneſs, and of choice, fixes its 
view on any idea, conſiders it on all fides, and will not be called off by the 
ordinary ſolicitation of other ideas, it is that we call intention, or ſtudy. 
Sleep, without dreaming, is reſt from all theſe: and dreaming itſelf, is the 
having of ideas (whilſt the outward ſenſes are ſtopped, ſo that they receive not 
outward. objects with their uſual quickneſs) in the mind, not ſuggeſted by 
any external objects, or known occaſion, nor under any choice or conduct of 
the underſtanding at all- And whether that, which we call extaſy, be not 
dreaming with the eyes open, I leave to be examined. | 
$ 2, - Tazst are ſome few inſtances: of thoſe various modes of thinking, 
which the mind may obſerve in itſelf, and ſo have as diſtinct ideas of, as it hath ' 
of white and red, a ſquare or a circle, I do not pretend to enumerate 'them 
all, nor to treat at large of this ſet of ideas, which are got from reflection: 
that would be to make a volume. It ſuffices to my preſent purpoſe to have 
ſhewn here, by ſome few examples, of what ſort theſe ideas are, and how the 
mind comes by them; eſpecially ſince I ſhall have occafion hereafter to treat 
more at large of reaſoning, judging, volition and knowledge, which are ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable operations of the mind, and modes of thinking. 1 
$ 3. Bur perhaps it may not be an unpardonable digreſſion, nor wholly The daes 
impertinent to our eve deſign, if we: reflect here upon the different ſtate the mind in 
of the mind in thinking, which thoſe inſtances: of attention, reverie, and chinkug. 
dreaming, &c. beſore - mentioned, naturally enough ſuggeſt. That there are 
ideas, ſome or other, always preſent in the mind of a waking man, evety one's 
experience convinces him, though the mind imploys itſelf about them with 
ſeveral degrees of attention. Sometimes the mind fixes itſelf with ſo much 
earneſtneſs on the contemplation of ſome objects, that it turns their ideas on 
all ſides, remarks their relations and circumſtances, and views every part ſo 
nicely, and with ſuch intention, that it ſhuts out all other thoughts; and taxes 
no notice of the ordinary impreſſions made then on the ſenſes, which at another 
ſeaſon would produce very ſenſible perceptions: at other times it barely ob- 
ſerves the train of ideas that fueceed in the underſtanding, without directing 
and purſuing 4 of them; and at other times it lets them paſs almoſt quite 
unregarded, as en make no impreſſion. | 
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ich a great variety of degrees between earneſt ſtudy, and very near minding 


— that nothing at all; every one, I think, has experimented in himſelf. Trace it a 


biokingis the little farther, and you find the mind in fleep retired as it were from the: ſenſes, 
aQion, not and out of the reach of thoſe motions made on the organs of ſenſe, which at 
Gul. © other times produce very vivid and ſenſible ideas. I need not for this, inſtance 


in thoſe who ſleep out whole ſtormy nights, without hearing the thunder, or 
feeing the lightning, or feeling the ſhaking of the houſe, which are ſenſible 
enough to thoſe who are waking: but in this retirement of the mind from the 
ſenſes, it often retains a yet more looſe and incoherent manner of thinking, 
which we call dreaming; and laſt of all, ſound fleep cloſes the ſcene quite, 
and puts an end to all appearances. 'This, I think, almoſt every one has ex- 
- perience of in himſelf, and his own obſervation without difficulty leads him 
thus far. That which I would farther conclude from hence, is, that ſince the 
mind can ſenſibly put on, at ſeveral times, ſeveral degrees of thinking, and be 
ſometimes even in a waking man ſo remiſs, as to have thoughts dim and ob- 
ſcure to that degree, that they are very little removed from none at all; and at 
laſt, in the dark retirements of ſound fleep, loſes the fight perfectly of all ideas 
whatſoever : ſince, I ſay, this is evidently ſo in matter of fact, and conſtant experi- 
ence,” I aſk whether it be not probable that thinking is the action, and not the 
eſſence of the ſoul ? ſince the operations of agents will eaſily admit of intention 
and remiſſion,” but the eſſences of things are not conceived capable of any ſuch 
variation. But this by the b). rt ae Farb Noe 
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C HAP. S1. A MON GS T the fimple ideas, which we receive both from ſenſation 
XX. and reflection, pain and pleaſure are two very conſiderable ones. 

. For as in the body there is ſenſation barely in itſelf, or accompanied with 
Pleature and pain or pleaſure z ſo the thought or perception of the mind is fimply fo, or 
apo ps elſe accompanied alſo with pleaſure or pain, delight or trouble, call it how 
you pleaſe, Theſe, like other fimple ideas, cannot be deſcribed, nor their 

names defined; the way of knowing them, is, as of the ſimple ideas of the 

ſenſes, only by experience. For to define them-by the preſence of good or 

evil, is no otherwiſe to make them known to us, than by making us reflect 

on what we feel in ourſelves, upon the ſeveral and various operations of 

575 and evil upon our minds, as they are differently applied to or conſidered 

us. e | f 4 ha 
Good and F 2. Tuixss then are good or evil, only in reference to pleaſure or pain. 


vil, what. That we call good, which is apt to cauſe or increaſe pleaſure, or diminiſh pain 


in us; or elſe ta procure or preſerve us the poſſeſſion of any other good, or 
abſence of any evil. And on the contrary, we name that evil, which is apt 
e Ny 5; 0 to 


* & 
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6G 


to produce or increaſe any pain, or diminiſh any pleaſure in us; or elſe to pro- CH Ap. 

| 22 any evil, or 1 of any good. By pleaſure and pain, I 1 XX. 
be underſtood to mean of body or mind, as they are commonly diſtinguiſhed; C.,. 
though in truth they be only different conſtitutions of the mind, ſometimes i 
occaſioned by diforder in the body, ſometimes by thoughts of the mind. 

3. PLEASURE and pain, and that which cauſes them, good and evil, Our paſſions 
are the hinges on which our paſſions turn: and if we reflect on ourſelves, fal. 
and obſerve how theſe, under various conſiderations, operate in us; what 8 
modifications or tempers of mind, what internal ſenſations (if I may fo call 
them) they produce in us, we may thence form to ourſelves the ideas of our 
paſſions. | 
a 4. Tnus any one reflecting upon the thought he has of the delight, Lore. 
which any preſent or abſent thing is apt to produce in him, has the idea we 
call love. For when a man declares in autumn, when he is cating them, or 
in ſpring, when there are none, that he loves grapes, it is no more but that 
the taſte of grapes delights him; let an alteration of health or conſtitution 

deſtroy the delight of their taſte, and he then can be ſaid to love grapes no 
longer. | 
8 5. ON the contrary, the thought of the pain, which any thing preſent Hatred. 
or abſent is apt to produce in us, is what we call hatred. Were it my buſi- 
neſs here to enquire any farther than into the bare ideas of our paſſions, as they 
depend on different modifications of pleaſure and pain, I ſhould remark, that 
our love and hatred of inanimate inſenſible beings, is commonly founded on 
that pleaſure and pain which we receive from their uſe and application any 
way to our ſenſes, though with their deſtruction : but hatred or love, to beings 
capable of happineſs or miſery, is often the uneafineſs or delight, which we 
find in ourſelves arifing from a conſideration of their very being or happineſs. 
Thus. the being and welfare of a man's children or friends, producing con- 
ſtant delight in Fim, he is ſaid conſtantly to love them. But it ſuffices to 
note, that our ideas of love and hatred are but the diſpoſitions of the mind, in 
reſpect of pleaſure and pain in general, however cauſed in us. 
$ 6. Tur uneaſineſs a man finds in bimſelf upon the abſence of any thing, Dedre. 
whoſe preſent enjoyment carries the idea of delight with it, is that we call de- 
fire; which is greater or leſs, as that uneaſineſs is more or leſs vehement. 
Where, by the bye, it may perhaps be of ſome uſe to remark, that the chief, 
if not only ſpur to human induſtry and action, is uneaſineſs. For whatſoever 
good is propoſed, if its abſence carries no diſpleaſure or pain with it, if a man 
be eaſy and content without it, there is no deſire of it, nor endeavour after it; 
there is no more but a bare velleity, the term uſed to ſignify the loweſt degree 
of defire, and that which is next to none at all, when there is ſo little unea- 
ſineſs in the abſence of any thing, that it carries a man no farther tha ſome 
faint wiſhes for it, without any more effectual or vigorous uſe of the means to 
attain it. Deſire alſo is ſtopped or abated by the opinion of the impoſſibility 
or unattainableneſs of the good propoſed, as far as the unealineſs is cured or 
: allayed by that conſideration. This might carry our thoughts farther, were 
x it ſeaſonable in this place. | ö 
; VOE. I. 8 57. Joy 
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Book II. SF 7. Jor is a delight of the mind, from the conſideration of the preſent or 
— gaſured approaching poſſeſſion of a good; ; and we are then poſſeſſed of any 
Joy. good, when we have it ſo in our power, that we can uſe it when we pleaſe. 
Thus a man almoſt ſtarved has joy at the arrival of relief, even before he has 

the pleaſure of uſing it: and a father, in whom the very well-being of his 

children cauſes delight, is always, as long as his children are in ſuch a ſtate, 

in the poſſeſſion of that good; for he needs but to reflect on it, to have that 


pleaſure. 
Sorrow. 88. SoRROW is 5 uncafineſs in the mind, upon the thought of a good loſt, 
which might have been enjoyed longer; or the ſenſe of a preſent evil. 
Hope. $ 9. Hoes is that pleaſure in the mind, which every one finds in himſelf, 


upon the thought of a pa future jo Piet of a thing, which is apt to 
delight him. | 
Fear. 8 to. FR AR is an aneafineſ of the mind, upon the thought of future evil 
likely to befal us. 
Deſpair, * F 11. DesPaiR is the thought of the eee of Sn good, which 
| works differently in mens minds, ſometimes Producing uneaſineſs or pain, 
ſometimes reſt and indolency. 
Anger. 8 12. ANGER is uneaſineſs or diſcompoſure of the mind, upon the receipt 
of any injury, with a preſent purpoſe of revenge. 
Envy. 513. Exvv is an uneaſineſs of mind, cauſed by the conſideration of a good 
we #5. "Bn obtained by one we think ſhould not have had it before us. 
What paſſions - { 14. THESE two laſt, envy and anger, not being cauſed by pain and plea- 
all men have. ſure fimply in themſelves, but having in them ſome mixed conſiderations of 
_ ourſelves and others, are not therefore to be found in all men, becauſe thoſe 
other parts of valuing their merits, or intending revenge, is wanting in them: 
but all the reſt terminated purely in pain and pleaſure, are, I think, to be 
found in all men. For we love, delire, rejoice and hope, only in reſpeRt of 
pleaſure; we hate, fear and grieve, only in reſpe& of pain ultimately : in fine, 
all theſe pafſions are moved by things, only as they appear to be the cauſes of _ 
pleaſure and pain, or to have pleaſure or pain ſome way or other annexed to 
them. Thus we extend our hatred uſually to the ſubject (at leaſt if a ſenſible 
or voluntary agent). which has produced pain in us, becauſe the fear it leaves 
is a conſtant pain: but we do not ſo conſtantly love what has done us good; 
. becauſe pleaſure operates not ſo ſtrongly on us as pain, and becauſe we are not 
ſo ready to have hope it will do ſo again. But this by the bye. 
Pleaſure and F. 1 5. By pleaſure and pain, delight and uneaſineſs, I muſt all along be un- 
pain what. derfiood (as J have above intimated) to mean not only bodily pain and plea- 
ſure, but whatſoever delight or uneaſineſs is felt by us, whether arifng from 
any grateful or unacceptable ſenſation or reflection. 
F 16. Ir is farther to be conſidered, that in reference. to the paſſions, the 
removal or leſſening. of a pain is conſidered, and operates as a pleaſure ; and 
the loſs or diminiſhing of a.pleaſure, as a pain. 
Shame. 8 17. THE paſſions too have moſt of them in molt perſons operations on the 
body, and cauſe various changes in it; which not being always ſenſible; do not 


make a | neceſſary part of the idea of each paſſion. For ſhame, which i is an 
8 e uneaſineſs 
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uneaſineſs of the mind upon the thought of having done ſomething which CH Av. 
is indecent, or will leſſen the valued eſteem which others have for us, has not XXI. 
always bluſhing accompanying it. 15 =e | — 

$ 18. I woULD not be miſtaken here, as if I meant this as a diſcourſe of Theſe inan 
the paſſions; they are many more than thoſe I have here named: and thoſe I beg te Mew | 
have taken notice of, would each of them require a much larger, and more «je pagions 
accurate diſcourſe. I have only mentioned theſe here as ſo many inſtances of ace got from 
modes of ' pleaſure and pain reſulting in our minds from various conſidera- fegen“ 
tions of good and evil. I might perhaps have inſtanced in other modes of 
pleaſure and pain more {imple than theſe, as the pain of hunger and thirſt, 
and the pleaſure of eating and drinking to remove them ; the pain of tender 
eyes, and the pleaſure of muſick ; pain from captious uninſtruftive wrangling, 
and the pleaſure of rational converſation with a friend, or of well-directed 
ſtudy in the ſearch and diſcovery of truth. But the paſſions being of much 
more concernment to us, I rather made choice to inſtance in them, and 


ſhew how the ideas we have of them are derived from ſenſation and reflection. 
CHAPTER XXI. 


Of power. 


8 wh je mind being every day informed, by the ſenſes, of the alteration CH a p. 
of thoſe ſimple ideas it obſerves in things without, and taking no- XXI. 
tice how one comes to an end, and ceaſes to be, and another begins to exiſt 
which was not before; reflecting alſo on what paſſes within itſelf, and ob- Its idea how 
ſerving a conſtant change of its ideas, ſometimes by the impreſſion of out- 
ward objects on the ſenſes, and ſometimes by the determination of its own 
choice; and concluding from what it has ſo conſtantly obſerved to have been, 
that the like changes will for the future be made in the ſame things by like 
agents, and by the like ways; conſiders in one thing the poſſibility of having 
any of its fimple ideas changed, and in another the poſſibility of making that 
change; and ſo comes by that idea which we call power. Thus we ſay, fire 
has a power to melt gold, i. e. to deſtroy the conſiſtency of its inſenſible parts, 
and conſequently its hardneſs, and make it fluid; and gold has a power to be 
melted: that the ſun has a power to blanch wax, and wax. a power to be 
blanched by the ſun, whereby the yellowneſs is deſtroyed, and whiteneſs made 
to exiſt in its room. In which, and the like caſes, the power we conſider is 
in reference to the change of perceivable ideas: for we cannot obſerve an 
alteration to be made in, or operation upon, any thing, but by the obſervable 
change of its ſenſible ideas; nor conceive any alteration to be made, but by 
conceiving a change of ſome of its ideas. N RO 
$ 2. PowER, thus conſidered, is two-fold, viz. as able to make, or able to Power active 
receive, any change: the one may be called active, and the other paſſive power, and pate. 
Whether matter be not wholly deſtitute of active power, as its author God is 
truly above all paſſive power; and whether the intermediate ſtate of 9 7 
. 8 8 2 | . ſpirits 
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ſpirits be not that alone which is capable of both active and paſſive power, may 
be worth conſideration, I ſhall not now enter into that enquiry; my preſent 
buſineſs being not to ſearch into the original of power, but how we come by 
the idea of it. But ſince active powers make ſo great a part of our complex 
ideas of natural ſubſtances (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) and I mention them as 
ſuch according to common apprehenſion ; yet they being not perhaps ſo truly 
active powers, as our haſty thoughts ate apt to repreſent them, I judge it not 
amiſs, by this intimation, to direct our minds to the conſideration of God and 
ſpirits, for the cleareſt idea of active powers, 3 
8 3. Icovrrss power includes in it ſome kind of relation, (a relation to ac- 
tion or change) as indeed which of our ideas, of what kind ſoever, when atten- 
tively confidered, does not ? For out ideas of extenſſon, duration, and num- 
ber, do they not all contain in them a ſeeret relation of the parts? Figure and 
motion have ſomething relative in them much more viſibly : and- ſenſible qua- 
ities, as colours and ſmells, &c. what are they but the powers of different 
bodies, in relation to our perception ? &e. And if conſideted in the things 
themſelves, do they not depend on the bulk, figure, texture, and motion-of 
the parts? All which include ſome kind of relation in them. Our idea there- 
fore of power, I think, may well have a place amongſt other ſimple ideas, and 
be conſidered as one of them, being one of thoſe that make a principal ingre- 
dient in our complex ideas of ſubſtances, as we ſhall hereafter have occaſion 
to obſerve. Sb | 
4. Wx are abundantly furniſhed with the idea of paſſive power by almoſt 
all ſorts of ſenſible things. In molt of them we cannot avoid obſerving their 
ſenfible qualities, thay, their vefy ſubſtances, to be in a continual flux: and 
therefore with reaſon we look on them as liable ſtill to the ſame change. Nor 
ave we of active power (which is the more proper ſignification of the word 
pave) fewer inſtances: ſince whatever change is obſerved, the mind muſt 
collect a power ſome where able to make that change, as well as a poſſibility in 
the thing itſelf to receive it. But yet, if we will confider it attentively, bo- 
dies, by out ſenfes, do not afford us ſo clear and diſtin an idea of active power, 
as we have from reflection on the atious of our minds. For all power 
relating to action, and there being but two ſorts of action, whereof we have 
any idea, viz. thinking and motion; let us eonſider whence we have the cleareſt 
ideas of the powers, which produce theſe actions. 1. Of thinking, body af- 
fords us no idea at all, it is only from reflection that we bave that. 2. Nei- 
ther have we from body any idea of the beginning of motion. A body at reſt 


' affords us no idea of any active power to move; and when it is ſet in motion 


itſelf, that motion is rather a paſſion, than an action in it. For when the 
ball obeys the ſtroke of a billiard-ſtick, it is not any action of the ball, but 
bare paſſion: alſo when by impulſe it ſets another ball in motion that lay in its 
way, it only communicates the motion it had received from another, and loſes 
in itſelf ſo much as the other received; which gives us but a very obſcure idea 
of an active power of moving in body, whilſt we obſerve it only to transfer, 


but not produce any motion. For it is but a very obſcure idea of power, which 
reaches not the production of the action, but the continuation of the paſſion. 


For 


For ſo is motion in a body impelled by another: the continuation of the al- CH Ap. 
teration made in it from reſt to motion being little more an action than the XXI. 
continuation of the alteration of its figure by the ſame blow, is an action 
The idea of the beginning of motion we have only from reflection on what 
paſſes in ourſelves, where we find by experience, that barely by willing it, 
barely by a thought of the mind, we can move the parts of our bodies, which 
were before at reſt. So that it ſeems to me, we have from the obſervation of 
the operation of bodies by our ſenſes but a very imperfect obſcure idea of ac- 
tive power, fince they afford us not any idea in themſelves of the power to 
begin any action, either motion or thought. But if, from the impulſe bodies 
are obſerved to make one upon another, any one thinks he has a clear idea of 
wer, it ſerves as well to my purpole, ſenſation being one of thoſe ways 
whereby the mind comes by its ideas : only I thought it worth while to con- 
ſider here by the way, whether the mind doth not receive its idea of active 
power clearer from reflection on its own operations, than it doth from any 
external ſenſation. | 
$ 5. Tus at leaſt I think evident, that we find in ourſelves a power to be- will and un- 
in or farbear, continue or end ſeveral actions of our minds, and motions of derſtanding. 
our bodies, barely by a thought or preference of the mind ordering, or, as it Poets. 
were, commanding the doing or not doing ſuch or ſuch a particular action. 
This power which the mind has thus to order the conſideration of any idea, or 
the forbearing to conſider it; or to prefer the motion of any part of the body 
to its reſt, and vice verſa in any particular inſtance, is that which we call the 
will, The actual exerciſe of that power, by directing any particular action, 
or its forbearance, is that which we call volition or willing. The forbearance 
of that action, conſequent to ſuch order or command of the mind, is called 
voluntary. And whatſoever action is performed without ſuch a thought of the 
mind, is called involuntary. The power of perception is that which we call 
the underſtanding. Perception, which we make the act of the underſtanding, 
is of three ſorts: 1. The perception of ideas in our mind. 2. The perception 
of the ſignification of ſigns. 3. The perception of the connexion or repug- 
nancy, agreement or diſagreement, that there is between any of our ideas. 
All theſe are attributed to the underſtanding, or perceptive power, though it be 
the two latter only that uſe allows us to ſay we underſtand. 
986. Tus powers of the mind, viz. of perceiving, and of preferring, are Faculties, 
uſually called by another name : and the ordinary way of ſpeaking is, that the 
underſtanding and will are two faculties of the mind; a word proper enough, 
if it be uſed as all words ſhould be, ſo as not to breed any confuſion in 
mens thoughts, by being ſuppoſed (as I ſuſpect it has been) to ſtand for ſome 
real beings in the ſoul that performed thoſe actions of underſtanding and 
volition. For when we fay the will is the commanding and ſuperior fatulty of 
the ſoul ; that it is, or is not free; that it determines the inferior faculties ; 
that it follows the dictates of the underſtanding, &c. though theſe, and the 
like expreſſions, by thoſe that carefully attend to their own ideas, and con- 
duct their thoughts more by the evidence of things, than the found of 
words, may be underſtood in a clear and diſtin& ſenſe; yet I ſuſpect, 1 ay, 
34K that 
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Book II. that this way of ſpeaking of faculties, has miſled many into a confuſed notion 
- of ſo many diſtin agents in us, which had their ſeveral provinces and autho- 
— rities, and did command, obey, and perform ſeveral actions, as ſo many diſ- 
tinct beings; which has been no ſmall occaſion of wrangling, obſcurity, and 
uncertainty in queſtions relating to them. cler, 


Whence the 8 7. EVER one, I think, finds in himſelf a power to begin or forbear, 

* e e continue or put an end to ſeveral actions in himſelf. From the conſideration 

: of the extent of this power of the mind over the actions of the man, which 
every one finds in himſelf, ariſe the ideas of liberty and neceſſity. 

Liberty, what. § 8. ALL the actions that we have any idea of, reducing themſelves, as has 
been ſaid, to theſe two, viz. thinking and motion; fo far as a man has power 
to think, or not to think; to move, or not to move, according to the prefe- 
rence or direction of his own mind; ſo far is a man free. Wherever any per- 
formance or forbearance are not equally in a man's power ; wherever doing or 
not doing, will not equally follow upon the preference of his mind directing 
it; there he is not free, though perhaps the action may be voluntary. So that 
the idea of liberty is the idea of a power in any agent to do or forbear any par- 
ticular action, according to the determination or thought of the mind, whereby 
either of them is preferred to the other; where either of them is not in the 
power of the agent to be produced by him according to his volition, there he 
is not at liberty; that agent is under neceſſity. So that liberty cannot be 
where thete is no thought, no volition, no will; but there may be thought, 
there may be will, there may be volition, where there is no liberty. A little 

| conſideration of an obvious inſtance or two, may make this clear. ' 
|  Suppoſes the 8 9. A TENNIS ball, whether in motion by the ſtroke of a racket, or lying 
underſtanding ſtill at reſt, is not by any one taken to be a free agent. If we enquire into 
and wil. the reaſon, we ſhall find it is becauſe we conceive not a tennis ball to think; 
and conſequently not to have any volition, or preference of motion to reſt, 
or vice verſa; and therefore has not liberty, is not a free agent; but all its 
both motion and reſt, come under our idea of neceſſary, and are ſo called. 
Likewiſe a man falling into the water (a bridge breaking under him) has not 
herein liberty, is not a free agent. For though he has volition, though he pre- 
fers his not falling to falling; yet the forbearance of that motion not being in 
his power, the ſtop or ceſſation of that motion follows not upon his volition; 
and therefore therein he is not free. So a man ſtriking himſelf, or his friend, 
by a convulſive motion of his arm, which it is not in his power, by volition or 
b the direction of his mind, to ſtop, or forbear; no body thinks he has in thi 
liberty; every one pities him, as acting by neceſſity and conſtraint. . 
belongs not © 10. AGAIN, ſuppoſe a man be carried, whilſt faſt aſleep, into a room 
co volition. where is a perſon he longs to ſee and ſpeak with; and be there locked faſt in, 
beyond his power to get out; he awakes, and is glad to find himſelf in ſo de- 
ſirable company, which he ſtays willingly in, i. e. prefers his ſtay to going 
away. I aſk, Is not this ſtay voluntary ? I think no body will doubt it; and 
yet being locked faſt in, it is evident he is not at liberty not to ſtay, he has 
not freedom to be gone. So that liberty is not an idea belonging to volition, or 
. preferring ; but to the perſon having the power of doing, or forbearing. to do, 
$44: a 7 | according 
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according as the mind ſhall chuſe or direct. Our idea of liberty reaches as C Ap. 
far as that power, and no farther. For wherever reſtraint comes to check XXI. 
that power, or compulſion takes away that indifferency of ability on eitbe w———— 
ſide to act, or to forbear acting; there liberty, and our notion of it, preſently 
ceaſes. | | 
$ 11. We have inſtances enough, and often more than enough in our own Volertaryop- 
bodies. A man's heart beats, and the blood circulates, which it is not in his rd to invo- 
power by any thought or volition to ſiop ; and therefore in reſpect of theſe 5 
motions, where reſt depends not on his choice, nor would follow the deter- 
mination of his mind, if it ſhould prefer it; he is not a free agent. Convulſive 
- motions agitate his legs, ſo that though he wills it ever ſo much, he cannot by 
any power of his mind op their motion, (as in that odd. diſeaſe called chorea 
ſancti viti) but he is perpetually dancing: he is not at liberty in this action, 
but under as much neceſſity of moving, as a ſtone that falls, or a tennis ball 
ſtruck with a racket. On the other ſide, a palſy or the ſtocks hinder his legs 
from obeying the determination of his mind, if it would thereby transfer his 
body to another place. In all theſe there is want of freedom; though the 
ſitting ſtill even of a paralytick, whilſt he prefers it to a removal, is truly 
voluntary. Voluntary then is not oppoſed to neceſſary, but to involuntary. 
For a man may prefer what he can do, to what he cannot do; the ſtate he 
is in, to its abſence or change, though neceſſity has made it in itſelf unal- 
terable. | 7 55 
$ 12. As it is in the motions of the body, ſo it is in the thoughts of our Liberty what. 
minds: where any one is ſuch, that we have power to take it up, or lay it by, 
according to the preference of the mind, there we are at liberty, A waking 
man being under the neceſlity of having ſome ideas conſtantly in his mind, is 
not at liberty to think, or not to think; no more than he is at liberty, whether 
his body ſhall touch any other or no: but whether he will remove his con- 
templation from one idea to another, is many times in his choice; and then 
he is in reſpect of his ideas as much at liberty, as he is in reſpe& of bodies 
he reſts on: he can at pleaſure remove himſelf from one to another. But 
yet ſome ideas to the mind, like ſome motions to the body, are ſuch. as in 
certain circumſtances it cannot avoid, nor obtain their abſence by the utmoſt 
effort it can uſe. A man on the rack is not at liberty to lay by the idea of 
pain,” and divert himſelf with other contemplations: and ſometimes a boiſte- 
rous paſſion hurries our thoughts as a hurricane does our bodies, without 
leaving us the liberty of thinking on other things, which we wouid rather 
chuſe. But as ſoon as the mind regains the power to ſtop or contiaue, begin 
or forbear, any of theſe motions of the body without, or thoughts within, 
according as it thinks fit to prefer either to the other, we then conſider the man 
as a free agent again, FEE . 
$ 13. WHEREVER thought is wholly. wanting, or the power to act or for- Neceſſiy 
bear according to the direction of thought; there neceſſny takes place, This h. 
in an agent capable of volition, when the beginning or continuation of any 
action is contrary to that preference of his mind, is called compulſion ; when . 
the hindering or ſtopping any action is contrary to his volition, it is called re- 
. | | ſtraint. 
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— neceſſary agents. . R, | | , | 
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§ 14. Ir this be fo (as I imagine it is) I leave it to be conſidered, whether 


* longs not to it may not help to put an end to that long agitated, and I think unreaſonable, 


the will, 


Volition, 


becauſe unintelligible queſtion, viz. Whether man's will be free, or no? 
For if I miſtake not, it follows from what I have ſaid, that the queſtion itſelf 
is altogether improper; and it is as infignificant to aſk, whether man's will 
be free, as to.aſk whether his ſleep be ſwift, or his virtue ſquare ; liberty 
being as little applicable to the will, as ſwiftneſs of motion is to ſleep, or 
ſquareneſs to virtue. Every one would laugh at the abſurdity of ſuch a queſ- 


tion, as either of theſe ; becauſe it is obvious, that the modifications of 


motion belong not to ſleep, nor the difference of figure to virtue: and when 
any one well conſiders it, I think he will as plainly pereeive, that liberty, 
which is but a power, belongs only to agents, and cannot be an attribute or 
modification of the will, which is alſo but a power. -\ 

$ 15. SUCH is the difficulty of explaining and giving clear notions of inter- 
nal actions by ſounds, that I muſt here warn my reader that ordering, directing. 
chuſing, preferring, &c. which I have made uſe of, will not diſtinctly enough 


expreſs volition, unleſs he will reflect on what he himſelf does when he wills. 
For example, preferring, which ſeems perbaps beſt to expreſs the act of vo- 
lition, does it not preciſely. For though a man would prefer flying to walking, 


yet who can ſay he ever wills it? Volition, it is plain, is an act of the mind 
knowingly exerting that dominion it takes itſelf to have over any part of the 
man, by employing it in, or with-holding it from, any particular action. And 
what is the will, but the faculty to do this? And is that faculty any thing 
more in effe& than a power, the power of the mind to determine its thought, 


to the producing, continuing, or ſtopping any action, as far as it depends on us? 
For can it be denied, that whatever agent has a power to think on its own 
actions, and to prefer their doing or omiſſion either to other, has that faculty 
called will? Will then is nothing but ſuch a power. Liberty, on the other - 
' ſide, is the power a man has to do or forbear doing any particular action, 


according as its doing or forbearance has the actual preference in the mind; 
which is the ſame thing as to ſay, according as he himſelf wills it. | 

$ 16. IT is plain then, that the will is nothing but one power or ability, 
and freedom another power or ability: ſo that to aſk, whether the will has 
freedom, is to aſk whether one power has another power, one ability another 


ability; a queſtion at firſt fight too groſly abfurd to make a diſpute, or need an 
anſwer, For who is it that ſees not that powers belong only to agents, and 


are attributes only of ſubſtances, and not of powers themſelves ? So th;t this 
way of putting the queſtion, viz. Whether the will be free? is in effect to 
aſk, Whether the will be a ſubſtance, an agent? or at leaſt to ſuppoſe it, 
ſince freedom can properly be attributed to nothing elſe. If freedom can 
with any propriety of ſpeech be applied to power, it may be attributed to the 
power that is in a man to produce, or forbear producing motion in parts of 
his body, by choice or preference; which is that which denominates him 


free, and is freedom itſelf. But if any one ſhould aſk, whether freedom were 
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free, he would be ſuſpected not to underſtand well what he ſaid; and he CMA r. 


would be thought to deſerve Midas's ears, who knowing that rich was a deno- XXI. 
mination for the poſſeſſion of riches, ſhould demand whether riches them 
ſelves were ieng. 

$17. However the name faculty, which men have given to this power 
called the will, and whereby they have been led into a way of talking of the 
will as acting, may, by an appropriation that diſguiſes its true ſenſe, ſerve a 
Jittle to palliate the abſurdity; yet the will in truth ſignifies nothing but a 
power, or ability, to prefer or chuſe: and when the will, under the name of a 
faculty, is conſidered as it is, barely as an ability to do ſomething, the abſur- 
-dity in faying it is free, or not free, will eaſily diſcover itſelf. For if it he 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe and talk of faculties, as diſtinct beings that can act, (as 
wwe do, when we ſay the will orders, and the will is free) it is fit that we 
ſhould make a ſpeaking faculty, and a walking faculty, and a dancing faculty, 
by which thoſe actions are produced, which are but ſeveral modes of motion; 


as well as we make the will and underſtanding to be faculties, by which the 
actlons of chuſing and perceiving are produced, which are but ſeveral modes 


of thinking : and we may as properly ſuy, that it is the ſinging faculty ſings, 
and the dancing faculty: dances; as that the will chuſes, or that the under- 
« ſtanding conceives; or, as is uſual, that the will directs the underſtanding, 
-or the underſtanding - obeys, or. obeys not the will: it being altogether as 
proper and intelligible 'to ſay, that the power of ſpeaking directs the power 
of ſinging, ot the power of ſinging obeys or diſobeys the power of ſpeaking. 
8 18, Turs way of talking, nevertheleſs, has prevailed, and, as I gueſs, 


produced great confuſion, For theſe being all different powers in the mind, 


/ 70 


or in the man, to do ſeveral actions, he exerts them as he thinks fit: but the 
ower to do one action, is not operated on by the power of doing another 
act on. For the power of thinking operates not on the power of chuſing, nor 
"the power of chaſing on the power of thinking; no more than the power 
of dancing operates on the power of ſinging, or the power of ſinging on the 


power of dancing; as any one, who reflects on it, will eaſily perceive: and 


yet this is it Which we ſay, when we thus ſpeak, that the will operates on the 
underſtanding, or the underſtanding on the will. 


$19.” IRAN, that this or that actual thought may be the occaſion of 
volition, or exerciſing the power a man has to chuſe ; or the actual choice 
of the mind, the caule of actual thinking on this or that thing: as the actual 


finging of ſuch a tune; may be the cauſe of dancing ſuch a dance, and the 


actual dancing of ſuch a dance the occaſion of ſinging ſuch a tune. But in 


o 


dF 


all theſe it is not one power that operates on another: but it is the mind that 
"operates, and exerts theſe powers, it is the man that does the action, it is the 


agent that has power, or is able to do. For powers are relations, not, agents : 


and that which has the power, or not the power to operate, is that alone 
_ which'is or is not free, and not the power itſelf. For freedom, or not free- 


dom, can belong to nothing, but what has or has not a power to act. 
F 20. Tr atttibuting to faculties that which belonged not to- them, bas * 


— 


given occaſion to this way of talking: but the introduciug intq diſcourſes con- longs not co 
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Boox II. cerning the mind, with the name of faculties, a notion of their operating, has, 

l 1 ſuppoſe, as little advanced our knowledge in that part of ourſelves, as the 

| great uſe and mention of the like invention of faculties, in the operations of 

the body, has helped us in the knowledge of phyſick. Not that I deny there 

are faculties, both in the body and mind: they both of them have their powers 

of operating, elſe neither the one nor the other could operate. For nothing 

can operate that is not able to operate ; and that is not able to operate, that has 

no power to operate. Nor do I deny, that thoſe. words, and the like, are to have 

their place in the common uſe of languages, that have made them current. 

It looks like too much affectation wholly to lay them by: and philoſophy it- 

ſelf, though it likes not a gaudy dreſs, yet when it appears in publick, muſt 

have ſo much complacency, as to be clothed in the ordinary faſhion and lan- 

guage of the country, ſo far as it can conſiſt with truth and petſpicuity. But the 

fault has been, that faculties have been ſpoken of and repreſented, as ſo many 

diſtinct agents. For it being aſked, what it was that digeſted the meat in our 

ſtomachs? it was a ready and very fatisfaftory anſwer, to ſay, that it was the 

digeſtive faculty. What was it that made any thing come out of the body? the 

expulſive faculty. What moved? the motive faculty. And fo in the mind, the 

intellectual faculty, or the underſtanding, underſtood ; and the elective faculty, 

or the will, willed or commanded. This is in ſhort to ſay, that the ability, 

to digeſt, digeſted ; and the ability to move, moved; and the ability to un- 

derſtand, underftood. For faculty, ability, and power, I think, are but 

different names of the ſame things: which ways of ſpeaking, when put into 

more intelligible words, will, I think, amount to thus much ; that digeſtion is 

performed by ſomething that is able to digeſt, motion by ſomething able to 

move, and underſtanding by ſomething able to underſtand. And in truth it 

would be very ftrange if it ſhould be otherwiſe; as ſtrange as it would be, for 
a man to be free without being able to be free. Þ +1 

$ 21. To return then to the enquiry about liberty, I think the queſtion is not 

proper, whether the will be free, but whether a man be free, Thus, I think, 

1. THAT fo far as any one can, by the direction or choice of his mind, 

preferring the exiſtence of any action to the non- exiſtence of that action, and 

vice verſa make it to exiſt- or not; fo far he is free, For if I can, by a 

thought directing the motion of my finger, make it move when it was at reſt, 

or vice verſa; it is evident, that in reſpec of that I am free: and if I can, by 

a like thought of my mind, preferring one to the other, produce either words 

or filence, I am at liberty to ſpeak, or hold my peace; and as far as this power 

| reaches, of acting, or not acting, by the determination of his own thought pre- 

ferring either, ſo far is a man free. For how can we, think any one freer, than 

to have the power to do what he will? And ſo far as any one can, by preferr- 

ing any action to its not being, or reſt to any action, produce that action or 

reſt, ſo far. can he do what he will. For ſuch a preferring of action to its 

| abſence, is the willing of it; and we can ſcarce tell how to imagine any being 

freer, than to be able to do what he wills. So that in reſpect of actions within 

the reach of ſuch a power in him, a man ſeems as free, as it is poſſible for 

freedom to make him. e 


Zut to the 
agent or man. 


$ 22, Bur 
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8 22. Bur the inquiſitive mind of man, willing to ſhift off from himſelf, 
as far as he can, all thoughts of guilt, though it be by putting himſelf into a 
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worſe ſtate than that of fatal neceſſity, is not content with this: freedom, un- ———— 


leſs it reaches farther than this, will not ſerve the turn: and it paſſes for a 
ood plea, that a man is not free at all, 'if he be not as free to will, as he is to 
act what he wills. Concerning a man's liberty, there yet therefore is raiſed 
this farther queſtion, Whether a man be free to will? which J think is what 
is meant, when it is diſputed whether the will be free. And as to that I 
imagine, = 
$ 23. THAT willing, or volition, being an action, and freedom conſiſting 
in a, power of acting or not acting, a man in reſpect of willing, or the act of 
volition, when any action in his power is once propoſed to his thoughts, as pre- 
ſently to be done, cannot be free. The reaſon whereof is very manifeſt : for 
it being unavoidable that the action depending on his will ſhould exiſt, or not 
exiſt; and its exiſtence, or not exiſtence, following perſectly the determina- 
tion and preference of his will, he cannot avoid willing the exiſtence, or not 
exiſtence of that action; it is abſolutely neceſſary that he will the one, or the 
other; i. e. prefer the one to the other: ſince one of them muſt neceſſarily 
follow ; and that which does follow, follows by the choice and determination 
of his mind, that is, by his willing it: for if he did not will it, it would not 
be. So that in reſpe& of the act of willing, a man in ſuch a caſe is not free: 
liberty conſiſting in a power to act, or not to act; which, in regard of voli- 
tion, a man, upon ſuch a propoſal, has not. For it is unavoidably neceſſary 
to prefer the doing or forbearance of an action in a man's power, which is once 
ſo propoſed to his thoughts; a man muſt neceſſarily will the one or the other 
of them, upon which preference or volition, the action or its forbearance cer- 
tainly follows, and is truly voluntary. But the act of volition, or preferring 
one of the two, being that which he cannot avoid, a man in reſpect of that 
act of willing is under a neceſſity, and ſo cannot be free; unleſs neceſſity and 

freedom can conſiſt together, and a man can be free and bound at once. 
9524. Tuts then is evident, that in all propoſals of preſent action, a man 
is not at liberty to will or not to will, becauſe he cannot forbear willing: 
liberty confiſting in a power to act or to forbear acting, and in that only. 
For 4 man that fits ftill, is ſaid yet to be at liberty, becauſe he can walk if he 
wills it. But if a man fitting ſtill has not a power to remove himſelf, he is 
not at liberty; ſo likewiſe a man falling down a precipice, though in motion, 
is not at liberty, becauſe he cannot ſtop that motion if he would. This being 
ſo, it is plain that a man that is walking, to whom it is propoſed to give off 
walking, is not at liberty whether he will determine himſelf to walk, or give 
off walking, or no: he muſt neceſſarily prefer one, or the other of. them, 
walking or not walking; and © it as in regard of all other actions in our power 
ſo propoſed, which are the far greater number. For conſidering the vaſt 
number of voluntary actions that ſucceed one another every moment that we 
-are awake in the courſe of our lives, there are but few of them that are 
thought on or propoſed to the will, till the time they are to be done: and 
in all ſuch actions, as I have ſhewn, the mind in reſpect of willing has not a 
ny T 2 power 
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In reſpect of 


willing, a man 
is nat free. 
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Book II. power to act, or not to act, wherein conſiſts liberty. The mind in that caſe 
has not a power to forbear willing; it cannot avoid ſome determination con- 
cerning them, let the confideration be as ſhort, the thought as quick as it 
will; it either leaves the man in the ſtate he was before thinking, or changes 
it; continues the action, or puts an end to it. Whereby it is manifeſt, that it 
orders and directs one, in preferente to or with neglect of the other, and 
thereby either the continuation or change becomes unavoidably voluntary. 
The will de- 8 25, S Nx then it is plain, that in molt caſes a man is not at liberty, whether 
e termined *y he wills or no; the next thing demanded, is, Whether a man be at liberty 
ibo ., to Will Which of the 'two he pleaſes, motion or reſt? This queſtion carties the 
abſurdity of it ſo manifeſtly in itſelf, that one might thereby ſufficiently be 
convinced that liberty concerns not the will. For to aſk, Whether a man be at 
liberty to will either motion or reſt, ſpeaking or ſilence, which he pleaſes; is 
to aſk, Whether a man can will what he wills, or be pleaſed With what he is 
pleaſed with. A queſtion which, I think, needs no anſwer; and they who can 
make a queſtion of it, muſt ſuppoſe one will to determine the acts of another, 
and ano her to determine that; and ſo on in infinitum. 
8 26. To avoid theſe and the like abſurdities, nothing can be of greater uſe, 
| than to eſtabliſh in our minds determined-ideas of the things under conſidora- 
tion. If the ideas of liberty and volition were well fixed in the underſtandings, 
and cartied along with us in our minds, as they ought, through all the queſtions 
that ate raiſed about them; I ſuppoſe a great part of the difficulties, that 
perplex mens thoughts, and entangle their. We would be much 
eaſier reſolved; and we ſhould perceive where the confuſed ſignification of 
terms, or where the nature of the thing cauſed the obſcurity. 
$ 27. PRS then, it is carefully to be remembered, that freedom conſiſts in 
the dependence of the exiſtence, or not ae any: action, upon our 
volition of it; and not in the dependence of any, action, or its contrary, on our 
preference. A man ſtanding on a cliff, is at liberty to leap. twenty yards 
downwards into the fea, not becauſe: he has a power to do the gonttary action, 
Which is to ſeap twenty yards upwards; for that che cannot do: but he is there- 
fore free becauſe he has a power to leap or not to leap. But if a; greater force 
than bis either holds him faſt; or tambles hum down, he, is no longer. free in 
that caſe; beeauſe the doing or forbearance of chat particular action, is no 
longer in his power. He that is a cloſe priſoner jn a room twenty fgot 
ſquare, being at the notth-fide of his chamber, is at liberty to walk twenty foot 
' ſouthward, berauſe he can walk or not walk it; but is not, at the ſame time, 
at liberty to do the contrary, iᷣ e. to wall twenty foot northward. | 
Ix chis then confiſts freedom, wiz. in out being eble to act or not to act, 
according as we ſhall chaſe or will. 
Volition § 28. SEconDLY,' We muſt remember, that volition or willing i is an act, of 
what. the mind directing its thought to the production of any action, and thereby 
- exefting its power to produce it. To avoid multiplying of words, I 1 
© crave leave here, under the word action, to comprebend the forbearance too 
af any action propoſed; fitting ſtill, ot holding. one's, peace, when as 
Ef. Ag Oe are 3 * ub requiring as much 
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determination of the will, and being often as weighty in their conſequences Cn A. 

as the contra actions, may, on that conſideration, well enough paſs for XXI. 

actions too: but this, I fay, that I may not be miſtaken; if for brevity ſake ! 
7 1D . . 4 ' 
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ſpeak. thus. 
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$ 29. THIRDLY, The will being nothing but a power in the mind to direct What _ 
the operative 1 1 of a mat to motion ot reſt; as far as they depend on ſuch in. 
direction: to the queſtion,” What is it determines the will? the true and 
proper anſwer is, The mind: For that which determines the general power 
directing to this or that particular direction, is nothing but the agent iiſelf 
exercilin; the power it has, that particular way. If this anſwer ſatisfies not, it 
7s plain the meaning of the ery oy What deter mines the will? is this, What 
"moves the mind, ik Fry particular inſtance, to determine its general power 
of directing to this or that particular motion or reſt? And to this I anſwer, 
the motive for continuing in the ſame tate or action, is only the preſent 
'fatisfaQion, in it; the motive to change, is always ſome uneaſineſs: nothing ſet- 
ting us upon the change of ſtate, or upon any new action, but ſome uneaſineſs. 
This is the great motive that works on the mind to put it upon action, which 
for ſhortneſs fake we will call determining of the will; which I ſhall more at 


large explain. ! ei ao THe 
98 30. Bor in the way to it, it will be neceſſary to premiſe, that though I Will and de- 
have above endeayoured' to expreſs the act of volition by chuſing, preferring, baht, einer 
_and'the like terms, that fighity defire as well as volition, for want of other ed. 
; words to mark that' act of the mind} Whoſe proper name is willing or volition; 
Vet it being a very fimple Act, whoſoever" defires to underſtand what it is, will 
bettet find it by 'refleQing'on'his ö ẽ mind; and obſerving what it does when 
it wills, than by any variety of articulate ſounds whmſoever. This caution of 


beit g careful hot to be miſled by expreſſions that di not enough keep up the 
n dieren 


en „ . K and feveral ace of the mind that are quite diſtinct 
Ae think the möre neceſſary; becauſe I find the will often confounded 
Wich ſeveral of the affectibns, eſpecially deſire, and one put for the other; and 
that by men ho would not willingly be thought not to have had very diſtinct 
notions 0 things, add not to have writ very clearly about them. This, I 
_,2magine, bas been no ſmall octifior! of obſcurity and miſtake in this matter; 
And therefore "8, as müch as may be,” tö he auoided. For he that fhial turn 
br his thoughts inwards upon what aſſes in his mind when he wills; ſtrall ſce that 
the; it of pgWer of volition is ebnverſant about nothing, but that particular 
_. determination pf the mind, whereby barely by a thought the mind endeavours 
"to give riſe, Continuation, or ſtop, to" any action which it takes to be in its 
.. This well conſidered, lainly-ſhews chat the will is perfectly diſtin- 
be guiſhed from gelire; which in the very ſame action may have a quite coptrary 
tendency from that which our will ſets Us upon. A man whom I cannct deny, 
way oblige me to ule” perſuaſions to another, which, at the fame time Jem 
_ peaking, 1 may wiſh may not prevail on him. In this cafe; it is plain the 
if and deſite run cohhtef. 1 Will the action that tends one way, whilſt my 
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appetite in his ſtomach removed, defires to ws eaſed too wy; the pain "of his 


feet or hands (for wherever chere is pain, there is a deſire to be rid of it) 


Uneaſineſs 
determines 
the will, 


Deſite is un- 
eaſineſs. 


though yet, whillt he apprehends that the removal of the pain may tranſlate 
the noxious humour to a more vital part, his will is never determined to any 
one action that may ſerve to remove this pain. Whence it is evident that 
deſiring and willing are two diſtinct acts of the mind; and conſequently 
that the will, which is but the power of volition, is much more diſtinct 
from deſire. 

831. To return then to the enquiry, What is it that determines the will 
in regard. to our actions? And that, upon ſecond thou a 4 2 Jam apt to ima- 
pine is not, as is generally ſuppoſed,” the greater good in view; but ſome 
(and for the moſt part the moſt preſſing) uncaſineſs a man is at preſent un- 
der. This is that which ſucceſſively determines the will, and ſets us upon 
thoſe actions we perform. This uneaſineſs we may call, as F is, defice ; 


which is an uneaſineſs of the mind for want of ſome abſent good. All pain 
of the body, of what ſort ſoever, and diſquiet of the mind, is uneafineſs : And 


with this is always joined deſire, equal to the pain or uneaſineſs felt, and is 
ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from it. For defire being nothing but an uneaſineſs in 
the want of an abſent good, in reference to any pain felt, eaſe is that abſent 
good; and till that eaſe be attained, we may call it deſire, no body feeling 
pain that he wiſhes not to be eaſed. of, . with. a deſire equal to that pain, and. 
1nſeparable from it. Beſides. this deſire of caſe from pain, there is another of 
abſent poſitive good; and here alſo the deſire and uneaſineſs is equal, As 
much as we deſire any abſent good, ſo much are we in pain for it, But here 
all abſent good does not, according to the greatneſs it has, or is acknow- 
ledged to have, cauſe pain equal to that greatneſs ; as all pain cauſes deſire equal 
to itſelf : becauſe the abſence: of good. is not always a pain, as the preſence 
of pain is. And therefore abſent good may. be looked: on, and conſidered 
without deſire. But ſo much as there is any where of deſire, ſo much there 
is of uneaſfineſs. 

1 8 32. Tur deſire is a ſtate of uneaſineſs, every one who reflects on him- 
ſelf will quickly find. Who is there that has not felt in defire what the wiſe 


man ſays of hope, (which is not much different from it) © that it Dag defer- 


red makes the heart ſick ?” and that ſtill proportionable to the greatneſs of the 
deſire ; which ſometimes raiſes the uneaſineſs to that pitch, that it makes people 


cry out, Give me children, give me the thing deſired, or I die? Life itſelf, and 
all its enjoyments, is a burden cannot be borne under the laſting and unre- 


moved preſſure of ſuch an uneaſineſs. 


The uneaſi - 
neſs of deſire 
determines 
the wall. 


/ 


. Goop and evil, preſent and abſent, it is true, work upon the . 
but chat which immediately determines the will, from time to time, to every 


| voluntary action, is the uneaſineſs of deſire, fixed on ſome abſent good ; either 


negative, as -indolence to one in pain; or poſitive, as enjoy ment of pleaſure. 
That it is this uneaſineſs that determines the will to the ſucceſſive voluntary 
actions, whereof the greateſt part of our lives is made up, and by which we 
are conducted through different courſes to different ends; I ſhall endeavour to 


' ſhew, both from experience and the reaſon of the thing. 
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$ 34. WHEN a man is perfectly content with the ſtate he is in, which is, CH 4p. 
when he is perfectly without any uneaſineſs, what induſtry, what action, what XXI. 
will is there left, but to continue in it? of this every man's obſervation will * 

' fatisfy him. And thus we fee our All- wiſe Maker, ſuitable to our conſtitution ſpring of 
and frame, and knowing what it is that determines the will, has put into man ation. 
the uneaſineſs of hunger and thirſt, and other natural detires, that return at 

their ſeaſons, to move and determine their wills, for the preſervation of them- 

ſelves, and the continuation of their ſpecies. For I think we may conclude, 

that if the bare contemplation of theſe good ends, to which we are carried by 

theſe ſeveral uneaſineſſes, had been ſufficient to determine the will, and ſet us 

on work, we ſhould have had none of theſe natural pains, and perhaps in this 

world little or no- pain at all. © It is better to marry than to burn,” ſays St. 

Paul; where we may ſee what it is that chiefly drives men into the enjoyments 

of a conjugal Hife. A little burning felt puſhes us more powerfully, than 

greater pleaſures in proſpect draw or allure. | | 


$ 35. IT ſeems ſo eſtabliſhed and ſettled a maxim by the general conſent of The greateſt” 


all mankind, that good, the greater good, determines the will, that J do not poſitive good 


determines 


at all wonder, that when I firft publiſhed my thoughts on this ſubject, I too 
it for granted; and I imagine that by a great many I ſhall be thought more but uneafi- 
excuſable, for having then done ſo, than that now I have ventured to recede ***: 
from ſo received an opinion. But yet upon a ſtricter inquiry, I am forced to 
conclude, that good, the greater good, though apprehended and acknowledged. 
to be ſo, does not determine the will, until our defire, raiſed proportionably to 
it, makes us uneaſy in the want of it. Convince a man ever ſo much, that. 
plenty has its advantages over poverty; make him ſee and own, that the hand- 
ſome conveniencies of life are better than naſty penury ; yet as long as he is 
content with the latter, and finds no uneaſineſs in it, he moves not; his will 
never is determined to any action that ſhall bring him out of it. Let a man 
be ever ſo well perſuaded of the advantages of virtue, that it is as neceſſary to 
a man who has any great aims in this world, or hopes in the next, as food 
to life; yet till he hungers and thirſts after righteouſneſs, till he feels an un- 
eaſineſs in the want of it, his will will not be determined to any action in pur 
ſuit of this confeſſed greater good; but any other uneaſineſſes he feels in 
himſelf, ſhall take place, and carry his will to other actions. On the other 
- fide, let a drunkard ſee that his health decays, his eſtate waſtes ; diſcredit and 
diſeaſes, and the want of all things, even of his beloved drink, attends him 
in the courſe he follows; yet the returns of uneaſineſs to miſs his eompani- 
ons, the habitual thirſt after his cups, at the uſual time, drives him to the 
tavern, though he has in his view the loſs of health and plenty, and perhaps 
of the joys of another life : the leaſt of which is no inconſiderable good, but: 
ſuch as he confeſſes is far greater than the tickling of his palate with a glaſs - 
of wine, or the idle chat of a ſoaking club. It is not want of viewing the 
greater good; for he ſees and acknowledges it, and in the intervals of his 
drinking hours, will take reſolutions to purſue the greater good; but when 
the uneaſineſs to miſs his accuſtomed delight returns, the greater acknowledged 
good loſes its hold, and the preſent uneaſineſs determines the will to the __ 
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not the will, 
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the firſt lep to termines it in its choice; We hall find that we being capable but 
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Gt occafion,. though. he at the ſame time makes ſecret promiſes to him(elf, that 
he will do ſu no more ; this is the laſt time hę will act agaloſt the attainment 6f 
thoſe greater goods. And thus he is from, time to time in the ſtate of that un- 
happy eomplainer, video meliota prabogue, deteriora ſequor: which ſcnrefice 
allowed for true, and made good hy conſtant experience, may this, and pogibly 
no other way, be eaſily made intelligible... TH 

Becnaſe he F 36. Jy we enquire into the reaſon of what experience | 

remoral of in fact, and examine Why it, is ungaſineſs alone operates. on 


eee 
Pakes fo evident 
| e will, and de- 
15 91 de [3 
of one deter- 


bappineſs. mination. of the: will to one action gt once, the pre ent unealineſs tha we are 


under does naturally determine,the, will, in, order to that happineſs wi ich We 
all aim at in all out actions ; foraſmuch as whilſt we are under gny uneaſineſs, 
we cannot apprehend ourſelves happy, ar, in the way to It... Fin gg unea- 
ſineſs being, by every one, concluded and felt to be inconfiſtent wit? e. 
ſpoiling the reliſh even of thoſe good things which A have 3 a little Pain 
_ ſerving to mark all the pleaſure we xejoiced. in. And therefore that whic of 
courſe determines the choice of our will to the next action, will always be the 
removing of pain, as long as we have any left, as the Bek and 1 40 ſtep 
r 
; ©. 04 . bs gd of I Veen IL 
Becauſe onea- § 27. ANOTHER reaſon. why, it is uncaſineſs alone determines the will, may. 
vnels alone. is be this ; becauſe. that alone is preſent, and it is againſt the nature of things, that 


U 
9 


GO what is abſent ſhould operate whers it is not. It may be Maid, that abſent good 


may by contemplation. be brought home to the, mind, and made preſent. 
The idea of it indeed may be in the mind, and viewed as preſent there but 
nothing will be in the mind as a preſent, good, able to counter-ballance the 
removal of any uneaſineſs which we are under, till it raiſes, our deſire; and the 
uneaſineſs of that has the prevalency in determining the will, Till then the 
idea in the mind of whatever, good, is there only like, other ideas, the object 
of bare unactive ſpeculation, but operates not on the will, nor ſets us on Work; 
the reaſon whereof I ſhall ſhew. by and by. How many are to be found, that 
have had lively repreſentations ſet before their minds of the, unſpeakable joys | 
of heaven, which they acknowledge both poſſible and probable too, who yet 
would be content to take up with their happineſs here? And fo the prevailing 
uneaſineſſes of their deſires, let looſe after the enjoyments of this life, take their 
turns in the determining their wills; and all that while they 15 not one ſtep, 
are not one jot moved towards the good things of another life, conſidered as 


ever ſo great. R 2.44488: nne „ ii n 90; 
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Becauſe all + 9 38. WERE the will determined by, the views. of good, gs it appears in 
who allos © contemplation greater or leſs to the under ſtanding, which is the ſtate of all 
ys | 0 . . 2 $4:adf a. 25 þ 5: t 
bee! pol. abſent good; and that which in the received opinion the will of pe to 
ſible, purſue move to, and to be moved. by, I do not ſee how it could ever get looſe from the 


mem at. infinite eternal joys of heayen, once propoſed and conſidered as poſhble. : For 


all abſeat good, by which, alone, barely propoſed, and coming in view, the 
will is thought ta, be determineꝗ and. ſo to {ct N NN action, b eing only pol ile, 
but not infallibly certain; it is unavoidable, that the inanitely greater pothble 
| | good 
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good ſhould regularly and conſtantly determine the will in all the ſueceſſive C H a e, 
actions it directs: and then we ſhould keep conſtantly and ſteadily in our courſe XXI. 
towards heaven, without ever ſtanding till, or directing our actions to any Won 
other end. The eternal condition of a future ſtate infinitely outweighing the 
expectation of riches, or honour, or any other worldly pleaſure which we 

can propoſe to ourſelves, though we ſhould grant theſe the more probable to 

be obtained: for nothing future is yet in poſſeſſion, and ſo the expectation 

even of theſe may deceive us. If it were ſo, that the greater good in view 
determines the will, ſo great a good once propoſed could not but ſeize the will, 

and hold it faſt- to the purſuit of this infinitely greateſt good, without ever 

letting it go again.: for the will having a power over, and directing the 
thoughts as well as other actions, would, if it were fo, hold the contemplation 
of the mind fixed to that good. | 

Tuis would be the ſtate of the mind, and regular tendency of the will in py any great 
all its determinations, were it determined by that which is conſidered, and in vneafineſs is 
view the greater good; but that it is not fo, is viſible in experience: the in- 5155 © 
finitely greateſt confeſſed good being often neglected, to ſatisfy the ſucceſſive 228850 
uneaſineſs of our deſires purſuing trifles. But though the greateſt allowed, 
eyen everlaſting unſpeakable good, which has ſometimes moved and affected the 
mind, does not ſtedfaſtly hold the will, yet we ſee any very great and prevail- 
ing uneaſineſs, having once laid hold on the will, lets it not go; by which we 
may be convinced, what it is that determines the will. Thus any vehement 
in of the body, the ungovernable paſſion of a man violently in love, or the 

impatient deſire of revenge, keeps the will ſteady and intent; and the will 

thus determined, never lets the underſtanding lay by the object, but all the 
thoughts of the mind, and powers of the body ate uninterruptedly imployed 

that way, by the determinations of the will, influenced by that topping unea- 

ſineſs as long as it laſts ; whereby it ſeems to me evident, that the will or power 

of ſetting us upon one action in preference to all other, is determined in us 

by uneaſineſs. And whether this be not ſo, I deſire every one to obſerve in 

himſelf. | 3 . | 
8 39. I rave hitherto chiefly inſtanced in the uneaſineſs of deſire, as that Defire accom- 
which determines the will; becauſe that is the chief and moſt ſenſible, and the Pafieg un- 
will ſeldom. orders any action, nor is there any voluntary action performed, 

without ſome defire accompanying it; which I think is the reaſon why the will 

and deſire are ſo often confounded. But yet we are not to look upon the 
uncalineſs which makes up, or at leaſt accompanies moſt of the other paſſions, 

as wholly excluded in the caſe. Averſion, fear, anger, envy, ſhame, &c. have 

each their uneaſineſs too, and thereby influence the will. Theſe paſſions are 
ſcarce any of them in life and practice ſimple and alone, and wholly .unmixed 
with others; though uſually in diſcourſe and contemplation, that carries the 

name which operates ſtrongeſt, and appears moſt in the preſent ſtate of the 

mind: nay; there is, I think, ſcarce any of the paſſions to be found without 

deſite joined with it. I am ſure, wherever there is uneaſineſs, there is deſire: 

for we conſtantly deſire happineſs; and whatever we feel of uneaſineſs, ſo 
much it is certain we want of happineſs, even in our own opinion, let our 
* VOL. I, | U ſtate 
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Book II. ſtate and condition otherwiſe be what it will. Beſides, the preſent moment 
pot being cur eternity, whatever our enjoyment be, we look beyond the pre- 
| ſent, and deſire goes with our foreſight, and that ſtill carries the will with 
it. So that even in joy itſelf, that which keeps up the action, whereon the 
enjoyment depends, is the defire to continue it, and fear to loſe it: and 
whenever a greater uneaſineſs than that takes place in the mind, the will 
preſently is by that determined to ſome new action, and the preſent delight 
neglecte .. | 3 . e ee Rr 24 Ov 
The moſt F 40. Bor we being in this world beſet with ſundry uncaſineſles, diſtracted 
1 with different deſires, the next inquiry naturally will be, which of them has 
ly determines the precedency in determining the will to the next action? and to that the 
the will. anſwer is, that ordinarily, which is the moſt preſſing of thoſe that are judged 
capable of being then removed, For the will being the power of directing our 
operative faculties to ſome action, for ſome end, cannot at any time be moved 
towards what is judged at that time unattainable : that would be to ſuppoſe an 
intelligent being deſignedly to act for an end, only to loſe its labour, for fo it is 
to act for what is judged not attainable; and therefore very great uneaſineſſes 
move: not the will, when they are judged not capable of a cure : they, in that 
caſe, put us not upon endeavours. But theſe ſet apart, the moſt i nportant 
and urgent uneaſineſs we at that me feel, is that which ordinarily determines. 
the will ſucceſſively, in that train of voluntary actions which makes up our 
lives. The greateſt preſent uneaſineſs is the ſpur to action, that is conſtantly 
felt, and for the moſt part determines the will in its choice of the next action. 
For this we muſt carry along with us, that the proper and only object of the 
will is dome action of ours, and nothing elſe: for we producing nothing by our 
willing it, but ſome action in our power, it is there the will terminates, and 
redehespe farther 3 NH e de Lig £4 | 
FS 41. IF it be farther aſked, what it is moves defire ? 'I anſwer, Happineſs, 
and that alone. - Happineſs and miſery-are*the names of two extremes, the 
utmoſt bounds whereof we know not; it is what “ eye hath not ſeen, ear hath 
„ not heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive.” But of 
ſome degrees of both we have very lively impreſſions, made by ſeveral inſtances 
of delight and joy on the one fide, and torment: and ſorrow on the other; 
which, for ſhortneſs ſake, I ſhall comprehend under-the names of pleaſure and 
pain, there being pleaſure and pain of the mind as well as the body: © with 
“ him is fulneſs of joy, and pleaſure for evermore.“ Or, to ſpeak truly, they 
are all of the mind ; though ſome have their riſe in the mind from thought, 
others in the body from certain modifications of motion. T 
Happineſs 8 42. Hayeiness-then in its full extent is the utmoſt pleaſure we are 
What. capable of, and miſery the utmoſt pain: and the loweſt degree of what can be 
called happineſs, is ſo much eaſe from all pain, and ſo much preſent pleaſure, 
as without which any one cannot be content. Now becauſe pleaſure and pain 
are produced in us by the operation of certain objects, either on our minds or. 
_ our bodies, and in different degrees: therefore what has an aptneſs to produce 
pleaſure in us, is that we call good; and what is apt to produce pain in us 
we call evil, for no other reaſon, but for its aptneſs to produce pleaſure and 
a | pain 
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pain in us, wherein conſiſts our happineſs and miſery. Farther, though what Cn a e. 
is apt to produce any degree of pleaſure, be in itſelf good; and what is apt to XXI. 
produce any degree of pain, be evil; yet it often happens, that we do not cal 
it ſo, when it comes in competition with a greater of its fort ; becauſe when 

they come in competition, the degrees alſo of pleaſure and pain have juſtly a 
preference. So that if we will rightly eſtimate what we call good and evil, 

we ſhall find it lies much in compariſon ; for the cauſe of every leſs degree of 

pain, as well as every greater degree of pleaſure, has the nature of good, and 

vice verſa. - Is, 

. TnovcH this be that which is called good and evil; and all good be what good is 
the proper object of deſire in general; yet all good, even ſeen, and confeſſed deſired, what 
to be ſo, does not neceſſarily move every particular man's deſire, but only that“. 

part, or ſo much of it as is conſidered and taken to make a neceſſary part of 

his happineſs. All other good, however great in reality or appearance, excites 

not a man's deſires, who looks not on it to make a part of that happineſs, 
 wherewith he, in his preſent thoughts, can ſatisfy himſelf. Happineſs, under 

this view, every one conſtantly purſues, and deſires what makes any part of 

it: other things, acknowledged to be good, he can look upon without deſire, 

paſs by, and be content without, There is no body, I think, ſo ſenſeleſs as 

to deny, that there is pleaſure in knowledge: and for the pleaſures of ſenſe, 

they have too many followers to let it be queſtioned, whether men are taken 

with them or no. Now let one man place his ſatisfaction in ſenſual pleaſures, 

another in the delight of knowledge: though each of them cannot but confeſs, 

there is great pleaſure in what the other purſues ; yet neither of them making 

the other's delight a part of his happineſs, their defires are not moved, but 

each is ſatisfied without what the other enjoys, and ſo his will is not deter- 

mined to the purſuit of it. But yet as ſoon as the ſtudious man's hunger and 

thirſt makes him uneaſy, he, whoſe will was never determined to any purſuit of 

good chear, poignant ſauces, delicious wine, by the pleaſant taſte he has found 

in them, is, by the uneaſineſs of hunger and thirſt, preſently determined to 

eating and drinking, though poſſibly with great indifferency, what wholeſome 

food comes in his way. And on the other ſide, the epicure buckles to ſtudy, 

when ſhame, or the defire to recommend himſelf to his miſtreſs, ſhall make 

him uneaſy in the want of any ſort of knowledge. Thus, how much ſoever 

men are in earneſt, and conſtant in purſuit of happineſs, yet they may have a 

clear view of good, great and confeſſed good, without being concerned for it, 

or moved by it, if they think they can make up their happineſs without it. 
Though as to pain, that they are always concerned for; they can fecl no unea- 

fineſs without being moved. And: therefore being uneaſy in the want of 
whatever is judged neccflary to their happineſs, as ſoon as any good appears to 

make a part of their portion of happineſs, they begin to defire it. 

9 44. Tunis, I think, any one may obſerve in himſelf, and others, that the why the 
greater viſible good does not always raiſe mens deſires, in proportion to the e ge 
greatneſs, it appears, and is acknowledged to have: though every little trouble dete. 
moves us, and ſets us on work to get rid of it. The reaſon whereof is evident 

from the nature of our happineſs and miſery itſelf, All preſent pain, whatever 
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| Book II. it be, makes a part of our preſent mifery: but all abſent good does not at any 
| te make a neceffary part of our preſent happineſs, nor the abſence of it 
make a part of our miſery. If it did, we ſhould be conſtantly and my 
' miſerable ; there being infinite degrees of happineſs, which are not in our pofſct. 
fion. All uneaſineſs therefore being removed, a moderate portion of good 
ſerves at preſent to content men; and ſome few degrees of pleafure in a fuc- 
| ceflion of ordinary enjoyments make up a happineſs, wherein they can be 
ſatisfied. If this were not ſo, there could be no room for thoſe indifferent 
and viſibly trifling actions, to which our wills are ſo often determined, and 
wherein we voluntarily waſte ſo much of our lives; which remiſneſs could by 
| no means confiſt with a conſtant determination of will or defire to the vrekteſt 
; apparent good, That this is ſo, 1 think few people need go far from home 
to be convinced. And indeed in this life there are not many whoſe happineſs - 
reaches ſo far as to afford them a conſtant train of moderate mean pleaſures, . 
without any mixture of uneaſineſs; and yet they could be content to ſtay here 
for ever: though they cannot deny, bat that it is poflible there may be a ſtate - 
of eternal durable joys after this life, far ſurpaſſing all the good that is to be 
found here. Nay, they cannot but ſee, that it is more poſſible than the 
. attainment and continuation of that pittance of honour, riches or pleaſure, which 
they purſue, and for which they neglect that eternal ſtate : but yet in full view 
of this difference, ſatisfied of the poffibility of a petfect, ſecure, and laſting. 
happineſs in a future ſtate, and under a clear conviction, that it is not to be had 
here, whilſt they bound their happineſs within ſome little enjoyment, or aim 
of this life, and exclude the joys of heaven from making any neceſfary part of 
it; their defires are not moved by this greater apparent good, nor their wills 
determined to any action, or endeavour for its attainment. 1 
Why not be- § 45. Tux ordinary neceffities of our lives, fill a great part of them with 
ing deſired, it the uneaſineſs of hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, wearineſs with labour, and fleepi- - 
3 che neſs, in their conſtant returns, &c. To which, if, befides accidental harms, we 
add the fantaſtical uneaſineſs (as itch after . honour, power, or riches, &c.) 
which acquired habits by faſhion, example, and education, have ſettled in us, 
and a thouſand other irregular deſires, which cuſtom has made natural to us; 
we ſhall find, that a very little part of our life is fo vacant from thefe unea- 
ſineſſes, as to leave us free to the attraction of remoter abſent good. We are 
ſeldom at eaſe, and free enough from the ſolicitation of our natural or adopted 
defires, but a conſtant ſucceſſion of uneaſineſſes out of that ſtock, which natu- 
ral wants or acquired habits have heaped up, take the will in their turns: and 
no ſooner is one action difpatched, which by ſuch a determination of the will 
we are ſet upon, but another uneaſineſs is ready to ſet us on work, For the 
removing of the pains we feel, and are at preſent preſſed with, being the getting 
out of miſery, and conſequently the firſt thing to be done in order, to happi- 
neſs, abſent good, though thought on, confeſſed, and appearing to be good, 
not making any part of this unhappineſs in its abſence; is joſtled out to make 
way for the removal of thoſe uneafineſſes we feel; till due and repeated contem- 
plation has brought it nearer to our mind, given ſome reliſh of it, and raiſed. in 
us ſome defire: which then beginning to make a part of bur preſent uneaſihefs, 
| | N ſtands 
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ſtands upon fair terms with the reſt, to be ſatisfied ; and fo, according to its CnAv; 
greatneſs and preffure, comes in its turn to determine the will. XXI. 
$ 46. AND thus, by a due conſideration, and examining any good propoſed, ww —— 

it is in our power to raiſe our deſires in a due proportion to the, value of that /Jv* confide- 

ood, whereby in its turn and place it may come to work upon the will, and deire. 
be purſued. For good, though appearing, and allowed ever fo great, yet till 
it has raiſed deſires in our minds, and thereby made us uneaſy in its want, it 
reaches not our wills; we are not within the ſphere of its activity; our wills 
being under the determination only of thoſe uneaſineſſes which are preſent to - 
us, Which (whilſt we have any) are always ſoliciting, and ready at hand to 
give the will its next determination: the balancing, when there is any in the 
mind, being only which deſire ſhall be next ſatisfied, which uneaſineſs firſt 
removed. Whereby it comes to paſs, that as long as any uneaſineſs, any defire - 
remains in our mind, there is no room for good, barely as ſuch, to come at 
the will, or at all to determine it. Becauſe, as has been ſaid, the firſt ſtep in 
out endeayours after happineſs being to get wholly out of the confines of miſery, 
and to feel no part of it, the will can be at leiſure for nothing elſe, till every 
uneaſineſs we feel be perfectly removed; which, in the multitude of wants and 
deſires We are beſet with in this imperfect ſtate, we are not like to be ever 
freed from in this world. j | 
98 47- TazRE being in us a great many uneaſineſſes always ſoliciting, and 2 ee 
ready to determine the will, it is natural, as I have ſaid, that the greateſt and prtecuted er 
moſt preſſing ſhould determine the will to the next action; and fo it does for any dere, 
the moſt part, but not always. For the mind having in moſt caſes, as is evi- e ++. gf 
dent in experience, a power to ſuſpend the execution and ſatisfaction of any J 
of its defires, and fo all, one after another; is at liberty to conſider the objects 
of them, examine them on all ſides, and weigh them with others. In this 
lies the liberty man has; and from the not uſing of it right, comes all that 
variety of miſtakes, errors, and faults which we run into in the conduct of our 
lives, and our endeavours after happineſs; whilſt we precipitate the determi- 
nation of our wills, and engage too ſoon before due examination. To pte- 
vent this, we have a power to ſuſpend the proſecution of this or that deſite, 
as every one daily may experiment in himſelf. This ſeems to me the ſource 
of all liberty; in this ſeems to conſiſt that which is (as I think improperly) 
called free- will. For during this ſuſpenſion of any deſire, before the will be 
determined to action, and the action (which follows that determination) done, 
we have opportunity to examine, view, and judge of the good or evil of what 
we are going to do; and when, upon due examination, we have judged, we 
have done our duty, all that we can or ought to do in purſuit of our happi- 
neſs; and it is not a fault, but a perfection of our nature to defire, will, and 
act according to the laſt reſult” of a fair examination. 

& 48. "Tu1s is ſo far from being a reſtraint of diminution of freedom, that To be deter- 
it is the very improvement and benefit of it; it is not an abridgment, it is the June by our * 
end and ale of our liberty; and the farther we ate removed from ſuch . 
determination, the nearer we are to miſery and flavery. A perfect indifferenchrtetraint to Ir Pi 
in the ** not determinable by its laſt judgment of the good or evil thut 
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is thought to attend its choice, would be ſo fat from being an advantage and 


r excellency of any intellectual nature, that it would be as great an imperfec- 


tion, as the want of indifferency to act or not to act till determined by the will, 

would be an imperfection on the other ſide. A man is at liberty to lift up bis 
hand to his head, or let it reſt quiet: he is perfectly indifferent in either; and 
it would be an impetfection in him, if he wanted that power, if he were 
deprived of that indifferency. But it would be as great an imperfection if he 
had the ſame indifferency, whether he would prefer the lifting up his hand, or 


its remaining in reſt, when it would ſave his head or eyes from a blow he ſees 


coming: it is as much a perfection, that deſire, or the power of preferring, 
ſhould be determined by good, as that the power of acting ſhould be determined 


by the will; and the certainer ſuch determination is, the greater is the perfec- 


tion. Nay, were we determined by avy thing but the laſt reſult of our own 
minds, judging of the good or evil of any action, we were not free. The 
very end of our freedom being, that we may attain the good we chuſe. And 


therefore every man is put under a neceſſity by his conſtitution, as an intelli- 


gent being, to be determined in willing by his own thought and judgment what 
is beſt for him to do: elſe he would be under the determination of ſome other 


than himſelf, which is want of liberty. And to deny that a man's will, in 


The freeſt a- 
gents are ſo 


determined, 


A conſtant de- 


every determination, follows his own judgment, is to ſay, that a man wills and 
acts for an end that he would not have, at the time that he wills and act; for 
it. For if he prefers it in his preſent thoughts before any other, it is plain 


he then thinks better of it, and would have it before any other; unleſs he can 


have, and not have it; will and not will it at the ſame time; A contradiction 


too manifeſt to be admitted ! 


§ 49. Ir we look upon thoſe ſuperior beings above us, hs enjoy perfect 


happineſs, we ſhall have reaſon to judge that they are more ſteadily determined 


in their choice of good than we; and yet we have no reaſon to think they are 


leſs happy, or leſs free than we are. And if it were fit for ſuch poor finite 


creatures as we are to pronounce what infinite wiſdom and goodneſs could 

do, I think we might fay, that God himſelf cannot chuſe what is not good; 

the freedom of the Almighty hinders not his being determined by what is beſt. 
$ 50. BuT to give a right view of this miſtaken part of liberty, let me aſk, 


termination to Would any one be a changeling, becauſe he is leſs determined by wile confi- 


a purſuit of 


happineſs, no 


« derations than a wiſe man? Is it worth the name of freedom, to be at liberty 


abridgment of *© to play the fool, and draw ſhame and miſery upon a man's ſelf?” If to break 


liberty. 


loo ſe from the condutt of reaſon, and to want that reſtraint of examination and 


judgment, which keeps us from chuſing or doing the worſe, be liberty, true 
liberty, madmen and fools are the only freemen: but yet, I think, no body 


wa chuſe to be mad for the ſake of ſuch liberty, but he that is mad already. 


The conſtant deſire of happineſs, and the conſtraint it puts upon vs to act for 
it, no body, I think, accounts an abridgment of liberty, or at leaſt an abridg- 
ment of liberty to be complained of. God Almighty himſelf is under the 
neceſſity of being happy ; and the more any intelligent being is ſo, the nearer 


is its approach to infinite perfection and happineſs. That in this ſtate of 
ignorance we ſhort-fighted creatures might not miſtake true felicity, we are 


. endowed 
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endowed with a power to ſuſpend any particular deſire, and keep it from CH AP. 
determining the will, and engaging us in action. This is ſtanding ſtill, where XXI. 
we are not ſufficiently aſſured of the way: examination, is conſulting a guide. 
The determination of the will upon enquiry, is following the direction of that 

guide and he that has a power to act or not to act, according as ſuch deter- 

mination directs, is a free agent; ſuch determination abridges not that power 

wherein liberty conſiſts. He that has his chains knocked off, and the priſon- 

doors ſet open to him, is perfectly at liberty, becauſe he may either go or ſtay, 

as he beſt likes; though his preference be determined to ſtay, by the darkneſs 

of the night, or illneſs of the weather, or want of other lodging. He ceaſes 

not to be free, though the defire of ſome convenience to be had there abſo- 

lately determines his preference, and makes him ſtay in his priſon, 

51. As therefore the higheſt perfection of intellectual nature lies in a The neceſſity 
careful and conſtant purſuit of true and ſolid happineſs, ſo the care of our- ng 
ſelves, that we miſtake not imaginary for real happineſs, is the neceſſary nes, "4. wal 
foundation of our liberty. The ſtronger ties we have to an, unalterable purſuit 13 
of happineſs in general, which is our greateſt good, and which, as ſuch, our 
defires always follow, the more are we free from any neceſſary determination 
of our will to any particular action, and from a neceſſary compliance with our 
defire, ſet upon any particular, and then appearing preferable good, till we 
have duly examined, whether it has a tendency to, or be inconſiſtent with our 
real happineſs : and therefore till we are as much informed upon this enquiry, 
as the weight of the matter, and the nature of the caſe demands; we are, by 
the neceſſity of preferring and purſuing true happineſs as our greateſt good, 
obliged to ſuſpend the ſatisfaction of our deſire in particular caſes. | 
8 52. This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intellectual beings, in The reaſon of 
their conſtant endeavours after and a ſteady proſecution of true felicity, that it- 
they can ſuſpend this proſecution in particular caſes, till they have looked before 
them, and informed themſelves whether that particular thing, which is then 
propoſed or defired, lie in the way to their main end, and make a real part 
of that which is their greateſt good : for the inclination and tendency of their 
nature to happineſs, is an obligation and motive to them, to take care not to 
miſtake or miſs it; and ſo neceſſarily puts them upon caution, deliberation, and 
warineſs, in the direction of their particular actions, which are the means to 
obtain it. Whatever neceſſity determines to the purſuit of real bliſs, the ſame - 
neceſſity with the ſame force eſtabliſhes ſuſpenſe, deliberation, and ſcrutiny of 
each ſucceſſive defire, whether the ſatisfaction of it does not interfere with our 
true happineſs, and miſlead us from it. This, as ſeems to me, is the great 
privilege of finite intellectual beings; and I defire it may be well conſidered, 
whether the great inlet and exerciſe of all the liberty men have, are capable of, 
or can be uſeful to them, and that whereon depends the turn of their actions, 
does not lie in this, that they can ſuſpend their defies, and ſtop them from 
determining their wills to any action, till they have duly and fairly examined 
the good and evil of it, as far forth as the weight of the thing requires. 
This we are able to do; and when we have done it, we have done our duty, | 55 
and all that is in our power, and indeed all that needs. For ſince the will 
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Bock II. cuppoies knowledge to g duide its choice, all that we can do, is to hold our wills 
wA—— undetermined, till we 1 examined the good and evil of what we defire. 
What follows. after that, follows. in a chain of conſequences linked one to 
another, all depending on the laſt determination of the judgment ; which, 
whether it ſhall be upon a haſty and precipitate view, or upon a due and mature 
examination, is in our power: experience ſhewing us, that in moſt caſes we 
are able to ſuſpend the preſent ſatisfaction of any deſire. 
"Government. I 53. Bor if any extreme diſturbance (as ſometimes it happens) poſſeſſes 
of our paſ-- our whole mind, as when the pain of the rack, an impetuous uneaſineſs, as of 
| e de. on love, anger, or any other violent paſſion, running away with us, allows us not 
of liberty, the liberty of thought, and we are not. maſters. enough of our own minds 
to conſider thoroughly: and examine fairly; God, who knows. our frailty, 
pities our weakneſs, and requires. of us no more than we are able to. do, and 
| ſees what was and what was not in our power, will judge as a kind and merciful 
father. But the forbearance of a too haſty compliance with our deſires, the 
moderation and reſtraint of our paſſions, ſo that our underſtandings may be 
free to examine, and reaſon unbiaſſed give its judgment, being that whereoh a 
right direction of our conduct to true happineſs depends; it is inithis we ſhould 
employ. our chief care and endeavours, In this we ſhould take pains to ſuit 
the reliſh of our minds to the true intrinſick good or ill that is in things „ and 
not permit an allowed or ſuppoſed poſſible great and weighty good to flip out 
of our thoughts, without aeg any reliſh, any deſire of itſelf there, til by a 
due conſideration of its true worth, we bave formed appetites in our minds ſuit- 
able to ĩt, and made ourſelves uneaſy 1 in the want of it, or in the fear of loſing 
it. And how much this is in every one's. power, by making reſolutions to 
himſelf, ſuch as he may keep, is eaſy for every one to try. Nor let any 
one ſay he cannot govern his paſſions, nor hinder them from breaking out, and 
carrying him into action; for what he can do before a prinee, or on man, he 
can do alone, or in the preſence of God, if he will. 
ls $ 54. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to give account how it comes to - 
- come to pur- paſs, that though all men defire happineſs, yet their wills carry them ſo contra- 
3 and conſequently ſome of them to what is evil. And to this I ſay, that 
the various and contrary choices that men make in the world, do not argue that 
they do not all purſue d; but that the ſame thing is not good to every man 
alike. This variety n ſhews, that every one does not place his hap- 
pineſs in the ſame thing, or huſe the ſame way to it. Were all the concerns 
of man terminated in this lie, why one followed ſtudy and knowledge, and 
another hawking and huntibg; why one choſe luxury and debauchery, and 
another ſobriety and riches; would not. be, becauſe every one of theſe did not 
aim at his own. happineſs, but becauſe their happineſs: was placed in different 
things. And therefore it was a right anſwer of the phyſician-to his patient that 
had fore eyes: If you have more Mature in the taſte of wine than in the uſe of 
your ſight, wine is good for you; but if the Plealure of ſeeing be ener to 
vou than that of drinking, wine is naught. 
$ 55. Tut mind has a different reliſh, as well as the palate; ng you will 


as Ld endeavour to delight all men with riches ar glory (which yet ſome 
men 
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men place their happineſs in) as you would to ſatisfy all mens hunger with 
cheeſe or lobſters ; which, though very agreeable and delicious fare to ſome, are 


to others extremely nauſeous and offenſive : and many people would with rea- 


ſon prefer the griping of an hungry belly, to thoſe diſhes which are a feaſt to 
others. Hence it was, I think, that the philoſophers of old did in vain en- 
quire, whether ſummum bonum conſiſted in riches, or bodily delights, or vir- 
tue, or contemplation. And they might have as reaſonably diſputed, whether the 
beſt reliſh were to be found in apples, plums, or nuts; and have divided them- 
ſelves into ſects upon it. For as pleaſant taſtes depend not on the things 
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themſelves, but their agreeableneſs to this or that particular palate, wherein 


there is great variety; ſo the greateſt happineſs conſiſts in the having thoſe 
things which produce the greateſt pleaſure, and in the abſence of thoſe which 
— any diſturbance, any pain. Now theſe, to different men, are very diffe- 
rent things. If therefore men in this life only have hope, if in this life they can 
only enjoy, it is not ſtrange nor unreaſonable, that they ſhould ſeek their ha 

pineſs by avoiding all things that diſeaſe them here, and by purſuing all that 


delight them; wherein it will be no wonder to find variety and difference. 


For if there be no proſpect beyond the grave, the inference is certainly right, 
ce Jet us eat and drink,” let us enjoy what we delight in, © for to-morrow we 
4 ſhall die.” This, I think, my ſerve to ſhew us the reaſon, why, though 


all men's deſires tend to happineſs, yet they are not moved by the fame object. 


Men may chuſe different things, and yet all chuſe right; ſuppoſing them only 
like a company of poor inſects, whereof ſome are bees, delighted with flowers 


and their ſweetneſs ; others beetles, delighted with other kinds of viands ; which 


having enjoyed for a ſeaſon, they ſhould ceaſe to be, and exiſt no more for ever. 


$ 56. Tnxsx things duly weighed, will give us, as I think, a clear view into How men 
the ſtate of human liberty. Liberty, it is plain, confiſts in a power to do, or come to chuſe 


not to do; to do, or forbear doing, as we will. This cannot be denied. But 
this ſeeming to comprehend only the actions of a man conſecutive to volition, 
it is farther enquired, © whether he be at liberty to will, or no.“ And to this it 
has been anſwered, that in moſt caſes a man is not at liberty to forbear the act 


ol volition; he muſt exert an act of his will, whereby the action propoſed is 


made to exiſt, or not to exiſt. But yet there is a caſe wherein a man is at liberty 


n reſpect of willing, and that is the chuſing of a remote good as an end to be 


purſued. Here a man may fuſpend the act of his choice from being deter- 


lils 


mined for or againſt the thing propoſed, till he has examined whether it be 


really of a nature in itſelf and conſequences to make him happy, or no. For 


when he has once choſen it, and thereby it is becoine a part of his happineſs, 
It raiſes defire, and that proportionably gives him uneaſineſs, which determines 


his will, and ſets him at work in purſuit of his choice on all occaſions that offer. 
And here we may ſee how it comes to paſs, that a man may juſtly incur pu- 


niſhment, though it be certain that in all the particular actions that he wills, he 
does, and neceffarily does will that which he then judges to be good. For, 
though his will be always determined by that which is judged good by his 


underſtanding, yet it excuſes him not: becauſe, by a too haſty choice of his 


own making, he has impoſed on himſelf wrong meaſures of good and evil; 


which, 
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Book II. which, however falſe and fallacious, have the ſame influence on all his future con · 
w—— du, as if they were true and right. He has vitiated his own palate, and muſt 
be anſwerable to himſelf for the ſickneſs and death that follows from it. The 
eternal law and nature of things muſt not be altered, to comply with his ill- 
ordered choice. If the neglect, or abuſe, of the liberty he had to examine what 
would really and truly make for his happineſs, miſleads him, the miſcarriages that 
follow on it, muſt be imputed to his own election. He had a power to 
ſuſpend his determination: it was given him, that he might examine, and take 
care of his own happineſs, and look that he were not deceived. And he could 
never judge, that it was better to be deceived than not, in a matter of fo great 
and near concernment. _ - h gd 5 
Wnar has been ſaid, may alſo diſcover to us the reaſon why men in this 
world prefer different things, and purſue happineſs by contrary courſes. But 
yet, ſince men are always conſtant, and in earneſt, in matters of happineſs and 
miſery, the queſtion ſtill remains, How men come often to prefer the worſe to 
the better; and to chuſe that, which, by their own confeſſion, has made them 
8 57. To account for the various and contrary ways men take, though all 
aim at being happy, we muſt conſider whence the various uneaſineſſes, that 
determine the will in the preference of each voluntary action, have their riſe, 
From bodily 1. SOME of them come from cauſes not in our power; ſuch as are often the 
| Pains. pains of the body from want, diſeaſe, or outward injuries, as the rack, &c. 
which, when preſent and violent, operate for the moſt part forcibly on the will, 
and turn the courſes of men's lives from virtue, piety, and religion, and what 
before they judged to lead to happineſs ; every one notendeavouring, or through 
diſuſe not being able, by the contemplation of remote and future good, to raiſe 
in himſelf defires of them ſtrong enough to counter-balance the uneaſineſs he 
feels in thoſe bodily torments, and to keep his will ſteady in the choice of thoſe 
actions which lead to future happineſs, A neighbour country has been of late 
a tragical theatte, from which we might fetch inſtances, if there needed any, 
and the world did not in all countries and ages furniſh examples enough to 
confirm that received obſervation, © neceſſitas cogit ad turpia; and-there- 
| fore there is great reaſon for us to pray, lead us not into temptation.” 
From wrong 2. OTHER uncaſineſſes ariſe from our defires of abſent good; which deſires 
mo ariſing-always bear proportion to, and depend on the judgment we make, and the 
juJgment, reliſn we have of any abſent good: in both which we are apt to be variouſly 
| miſled, and that by our own fault. N 1 
Oar judgment. g 58. IN the firſt place, I ſhall conſider the wrong judgments men make 
of preſent of future good and evil, whereby their deſires are miſled. For, as to preſent 
8 happineſs and miſery, when that alone comes in conſideration, and the conſe- 
| quences are quite removed, a man never chuſes amiſs; he knows what beſt 
pleaſes him, and that he actually prefers, , Things in their preſent enjoyment 
are what they ſeem; the apparent and real good are, in this caſe, always th: 
fame. For the pain or pleaſure being juſt ſo great, and no greater than it is 
felt, the preſent good or evil is really ſo much as it appears. And therefore, 
were every action of ours concluded within itſelf, and drew no conſequenc?s 
| | after 
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after it, we ſhould undoubtedly never err in our choice of good; we ſhould CH AP. 
always infallibly prefer the beſt, Were the pains of honeſt induſtry, and of XXI. 
ſtarving with hunger and cold, ſet together before us, no body would be in ww 
doubt which to chuſe : were the ſatisfaction: of a luſt, and the joys of heaven, 
offered at once to any one's preſent poſſeſſion, he would not balance, or err in 
the determination of his choice. 
$ 59. Bur ſince our voluntary actions carry not all the happineſs and miſery 
that depend on them, along with them in their preſent performance, but ure 
the precedent cauſes of good and evil, which they draw after them, and bring 
upon us, when they themſelves are paſſed and ceaſe to be; our deſires look 
beyond our preſent enjoyments, and carry the mind out to abſent good, accord- 
ing to the neceſſity which we think there is of it, to the making or increaſe of 
our happineſs. It is our opinion of ſuch a neceſſity, that gives it its attraction: 
without that, we are not moved by abſent good. For in this narrow ſcantling 
of capacity, which we are accuſtomed to, and ſenſible of here, wherein we 
enjoy but one pleaſure at once, which, when all uneaſineſs is away, is, whilſt 
it laſts, ſufficient to make us think ourſelves happy; it is not all remote, and 
even apparent good, that affects us. Becauſe the indolency and enjoyment we 
have, ſuflicing for our preſent happineſs, we deſire not to venture the change; 
fince we judge that we are happy already, being content, and that is enough. 
For who is content, is happy. But as ſoon as any new uneaſineſs comes in, 
this happineſs is diſturbed, and we are ſet afreſh on work in the purſuit of 
happineſs. _ | | : 
$ 60. Tnxix aptneſs therefore to conclude that they can be happy without From a wrong 
it, is one great occaſion that men often are not raiſed to the deſire of the greateſt * 
abſent good. For whilſt ſuch thoughts poſſeſs them, the joys of a future ſtate aorta mw 
move them not; they have little concern or uneaſineſs about them; and the of their hap- 
will, free from the determination of ſuch deſires, is left to the purſuit of 22%: 
nearer ſatisfactions, and to the removal of thoſe uneaſineſſes which it then 
feels, in its want of and longings after them. Change but a man's view of 
theſe things ; let him ſee, that virtue and religion are neceflary to bis happi- 
neſs; let him look into the future ſtate of bliſs or miſery, and ſee there God, 
the righteous judge, ready to render to every man according to his deeds; 
* to them who by patient continuance in well-doing ſeek for glory, and 
% honour, and immortality, eternal life; but unto every ſoul that doth evil, 
t indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguiſh :” to him, I ſay, who hath 
a proſpect of the different ſtate of perfect happineſs, or miſery, that attends all 
men after this life, depending on their behaviour here, the meaſures of good 
and evil, that govern his choice, are mightily changed. For fince nothing of 
pleaſure and pain in this life can bear any proportion to endleſs happineſs, or 
exquiſite miſery of an immortal ſoul hereafter ; actions in his power will have 
their preference, not according to the tranſient pleaſure or pain that accompa- 
nies or follows them here, but as they ſerve to ſecure that perfect durable 
happineſs hereafter. 55 3öͤöͥͥ ꝗ ³ par- 
9 61. Bor to account more particularly for the miſery that men often bring ticui:r zc- 
on themſelves, notwithſtanding that they do all in carneft purſue happineſs, we <2ov't of 


wrong judge 
2 | mult meas. 
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Book II. muſt confider how things come to be repreſented to our deſires, under deceitfu} 
w—— appearances: and that is by the judgment pronouncing wrongly concerning 
them. To ſee how far this reaches, and what are the cauſes of wrong judg- 
ment, we muſt remember that things are judged good or bad in a double ſenſe. 

Fiksr, That which is properly good or bad, is nothing but barely pleaſure 
or pain. 

Kecwur But becauſe not only preſent pleaſute and pain, but that alſo 
which is apt by its efficacy or conſequences, to bring it upon us at a diſtance, 
is a proper object of our deſires, and apt to move a creature that has foreſight; 
therefore things alſo that draw after them pleaſure and pain, are conſidered as 

ood and evil. | | | e 

$ 62. Tux wrong judgment that miſleads us, and makes the will often faſten 
on the worſe ſide, lies in miſreporting upon the various compariſons of theſe. 
The wrong judgment I am here ſpeaking of, is not what one man may think of 
the determination of another, but what every man himſelf muſt confeſs to be 
wrong. For ſince I lay it for a certain ground, that every intelligent being 

really ſeeks happineſs, which conſiſts in the enjoyment of pleaſure, without 
any conſiderable mixture of uneaſineſs; it is impoſſible any one ſhould willingly 
put into his own draught any bitter ingredient, or leave out any thing in 15 
power, that would tend to his ſatisfaction, and the compleating of his happineſs, 
but only by wrong judgment. I ſhall not here ſpeak of that miſtake which is 

the conſequence of invincible error, which ſcarce deſerves the name of wron 
judgment ; but of that wrong judgment which every man himſelf muſt {aur 4 

? to be lo. . ö 93 9 1 1 | 

In comparing & 63. I, 'THEREFORE as to preſent pleaſure and pain, the mind, as has 
prefentan® been ſaid, never miſtakes that which is really good or evil; that which is the 
greater pleaſure, or the greater pain, is really juſt as it appears. But though 
preſent pleaſure and pain ſhew their difference and degrees ſo plainly, as not to 
leave room for miſtake ; yet when we compare preſent pleaſure or pain with 
future, (which is uſually the caſe in the moſt important determinations of the 
will) we often make wrong judgments of them, taking our meaſures of them in 
different poſitions of diſtance. Objects, near our view, are apt to be thought 
greater than thoſe of a larger ſize, that are more remote: and ſo it is with 
pleaſures and pains; the preſent is apt to carry it, and thoſe at a diſtance have 
the diſadvantage in the compariſon. Thus molt men, like ſpend-thrift heirs, 
are apt to judge a little in hand better than a great deal to come; and ſo for 
{mall matters in poſſeſſion, part with great ones in reverſion. But that this is 
a wrong judgment, every one mult allow, let his pleaſure conſiſt in whatever 
it will: fince that which is future, will certainly come to be preſent; and then 
having the ſame advantage of nearneſs, will ſhew itſelf in its full dimenſions, 
and diſcover his wilful miſtake, who judged of it by unequal meaſures. Were 
the pleaſure of drinking accompanied, the very-mornent a man takes off his 
glaſs, with that ſick ſtomach and aking head, which, in, ſome men, are ſure 
to follow not many hours after; I think no body, whatever pleaſure he had 
in his cups, would, on theſe conditions, ever let wine touch his lips; which 
yet he daily ſwallows, and the evil fide comes to be choſen only * the 
„ | | | _ fallacy 
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fallacy of a little difference in time. But if pleaſure or pain can be fo leſſened C H av. 
only by a few hours removal, how much more will it be ſo by a farther diſ- XXI. 
tance, to a man that will not by a right judgment do. what time will, i. e. 
bring it home upon himſelf, and conſider it as preſent, and there take its true 
dimenſions? This is the way we uſually impoſe on ourſelves, in reſpect of bare 
pleaſure and pain, or the true degrees of happineſs or miſery: the future loſes 
its juſt proportion, and what is preſent obtains the preference as the greater. I 
mention not here the wrong judgment, whereby the abſent are not only leflened, 
but reduced to perfect nothing; when men enjoy what they can in preſent, and 
make ſure of that, concluding amiſs that no evil will thence follow. For that 
lies not in comparing the greatneſs of future good and evil, which is that we 
are here ſpeaking of; but in another ſort of wrong judgment, which is con- 
cerning good or evil, as it is conſidered to be the cauſe and procurement of 
pleaſure or pain, that will follow from it. | 5 
$ 64. THE cauſe of our judging amiſs, when we compare our preſent plea- Cue. 
ſare or pain with future, ſeems to me to be the weak and narrow conſtitution 
of our minds. We cannot well enjoy two pleaſures at once, much leſs any 
leaſure almoſt, whilſt pain poſſeſſes us. The preſent pleaſure, if it be not very 
—— and almoſt none at all, fills our narrow ſouls, and ſo takes up the whole 
mind, that it ſcarce leaves any thought of things abſent: or if among our 
pleaſures, there are ſome which are not ſtrong enough to exclude the conſidera- 
tion of things at a diſtance; yet we have fo great an abhorrence of pain, that 
a little of it extinguiſhes all our pleaſures: a little bitter mingled in our cup, 
leaves no reliſh of the ſweet. Hence it comes, that at any rate we deſire to be 
rid of the preſent evil, which we are apt to think nothing abſent can equal; 
becauſe, under the preſent pain, we find not ourſelves capable of any the leaſt 
degree of happineſs. Mens daily complaints are a loud proof of this: the 
pain that any one actually feels, is ſtill of all other the worſt; and it is with“ 
anguiſh they ery out, . Any rather than this; nothing can be fo intolerable - 
as what I now. ſuffer.” And. therefore our whole endeavours and thoughts 
are intent to pet rid of the preſent evil, before all things, as the firſt neceſſary 
condition to our happineſs, let what will follow. Nothing, as we paſſionately - 
think, can exceed, or almoſt equal, the uneaſineſs that fits ſo heavy upon us. 
And becauſe the abſtinence from a preſent pleaſure that offers itſelf, is a pain, 
nay. oftentimes a very great one, the deſire being inflamed by a near and tempt- 
ing object; it is no wonder that that operates after the ſame manner pain does, 
and leflens in our thoughts what is future; and ſo forces us, as it were, blind- 
fold into its embraces. e 
§ 65. App to this, that abſent good, or which is the ſame thing, future 
pleaſure, eſpecially if of a ſort we are unacquainted with, ſeldom is able to 
counter- balance any uneaſineſs, either of pain or deſire, which 1s preſent. For 
its greatneſs being no more than what ſhall be really taſted when enjoyed, men 
are apt enough to leſſen that, to make it give place to any preſent deſire; and 
conclude with themſelves, that when it comes to trial, it may poſſibly not 
anfwer the report, or opinion, that generally paſſes of it; they having often 
found, that not only what others have magnified, but even what they themſelves - 


have 
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have enjoyed with great pleaſure and delight at one time, has proved inſipid 
or nauſeous at another; and therefore they ſee nothing in it for which they 
ſhould forego a preſent enjoyment. But that this is a falſe way of judging, 
when applied to the happineſs of another life, they muſt confeſs ; unleſs they 
will ſay, * God cannot make thoſe happy he deſigns to be ſo. For that being 
intended for a ſtate of happineſs, it muſt certainly be agreeable to every one's 
wiſh and defire : could we ſuppoſe their reliſhes as different there as they are 
here, yet the manna in heaven will ſuit every one's palate. Thus much of the 
wrong judgment we make of preſent and future pleaſure and pain, when they 
are compared together, and ſo the abſent conſidered as future. | 

$ 66. II. As to things good or bad in their conſequences, and by the aptneſs 
is in them to procure us good or evil in the future, we judge amiſs ſeveral 


ways. | =, | | | 
1. Wuxx we judge that ſo much evil does not really depend on them, as in 


truth there does. 


2. Wx we judge, that though the conſequence be of that moment, yet 
it is not of that certainty, but that it may otherwiſe fall out, or elſe by ſome 
means be avoided, as by induftry, addreſs, change, repentance, &c. That 
theſe are wrong ways of judging, were eaſy to ſhew in every particular, if I 


would examine them at large ſingly : but 1 ſhall only mention this in general, 


viz. that it is a very wrong and irrational way of proceeding, to venture a 


greater good for a leſs, upon uncertain gueſſes, and before a due examination 


be made proportionable to the weightineſs of the matter, and the concern- 
ment it is to us not to miſtake, This, I think, every one muſt confels, 


eſpecially if he conſiders the uſual cauſes of this wrong judgment, whereof 


theſe following are ſome. ay 


Cauſes of this. 8 


67. I. IG ANCE: he that judges without informing himſelf to the 


utmoſt that he is capable, cannot acquit himſelf of judging amiſs. 


II. IN ADPVERTENCY: when a man overlooks even that which he does 
know. This is an affected and preſ-nt ignorance, which mifleads our judg- 
ments as much as the other. Judging is, as it were, balancing an account, 
and determining on which ſide the odds lie. If therefore either ſide be 
huddled up in haſte, and ſeveral of the ſums, that ſhould have gone into the 


reckoning, be overlooked and left out, this precipitancy cauſes as wrong a 


judgment, as if it were a perfect ignorance. That which moſt commonly 
cauſes this, is the prevalency of ſome preſent pleaſure or pain, heightened by 


our feeble paſſionate nature, moſt ſtrongly wrought on by what is preſent. To 
check this precipitancy, our underſtanding and reaſon was given us; if we will 


make a right uſe of it, to ſearch and ſee, and then judge thereupon; With- 
out liberty, the underſtanding would be to no purpoſe : and without under- 
ſtanding, liberty (if it could be) would fignify nothing. If a man ſees what 
would do him good or harm, what would make him happy or miferable, 
without being able to move himſelf one ſtep towards or from it, what is he the 


better ſo ſeeing? And he that is at liberty to ramble in perfect darkneſs, what 


is his liberty better, than if he were diiven up and down as a bubble by the 
foice of the wind? The being acted by a blind impulſe from without, or from 
. within, 
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within, is little odds. The firſt therefore, and great uſe of liberty, is to hinder Cn Ap. 
| blind precipitancy ; the principal exerciſe of freedom is to ſtand ſtill, open the XXI. 
eyes, look about, and take a view of the conſequence of what we are going to 
do, as much as the weight of the matter requires. How much ſloth and 
negligence, heat and paſſion, the prevalency of faſhion, or acquired indiſpo- 
fitions, do ſeverally contribute on occaſion to theſe wrong judgments, I ſhall 
not here farther enquire. I ſhall only add one other falſe judgment, which I 
think neceſſary to mention, becauſe perhaps it is little taken notice of, though 
of great influence. | | 
8 68. ALL men deſire happineſs, that is paſt doubt; but, as has been wrong judg- 
already obſerved, when they are rid of pain, they are apt to take up with any ment ot ow 
pleaſure at hand, or that cuſtom has endeared to them, to reſt ſatisfied in that; Mn 
and fo being happy, till ſome new defire, by making them uneaſy, diſturbs 
that happineſs, and ſhews them that they are not ſo, they look no farther ;- 
not is the will determined to any action, in purſuit of any other known or 
apparent good. For ſince we find, that we cannot enjoy all ſorts of good, 
but one excludes another; we do not fix our defires on every apparent greater 
good, unleſs it be judged to be neceſſary to our happineſs ; if we think we can 
be happy without it, it moves us not. This is another occaſion to men of 
judging wrong, when they take not that to be neceſſary to their happineſs, 
which really is fo. This miftake miſleads us both in the choice of the good 
we aim at, and very often in the means to it, when it is a remote good. But 
which. way ever it be, either by placing it where really it is not, or by 
neglecting the means as not neceſſary to it; when a man miſſes his great end, 
happineſs, he will acknowledge he judged not right. That which contributes 
to this miſtake, is the real or ſuppoſed unpleaſantneſs of the actions, which 
are the way to this end ; it ſeeming ſo prepoſterous a thing to men, to make 
themſelves unhappy in order to happineſs, that they do not eaſily bring them- 
ſelves to it. . 1 
& 69. Taz laſt enquiry therefore concerning this matter is, © whether it be wWe can 
in a man's power to change the pleaſuntneſs and unpleaſantneſs that accom-©angethe g 
S panies any fort of action?“ And as to that, it is plain, in many caſes he can. of Mage 
Men may and ſhould correct their palates, and give reliſh to what either has, or ablencfs in 
they ſappoſe has none. The reliſh of the mind is as various as that of the 
body, and like that too may be altered; and it is a miſtake to think, that men | 
cannot change the diſpleaſingneſs or indifferency that is in actions into pleaſure 
and delire, if they will do but what is in their power. A due confideration 
will do it in ſome caſes; and practice, application and.cuftom in molt, Bread 
or tobacco may be neglected, where they are ſhewn to be uſeful to health, 
becauſe of an indifferency or diſreliſh to them; reaſon and conſideration at firſt 
recommends, and begins their trial, and uſe finds, or cuſtom makes them 
pleaſant. That this is ſo in virtue too, is very certain. Actions are pleaſing. 
or diſpleaſing, either in themſelves, or conſidered as a means to a greater and 
more deſirable end. The eating of a well - ſeaſoned diſh, ſuited to a man's | 
- palate, may move the mind by the delight itſelf that accompanies the eating, . 
without reference to any other end: to which the conſideration of the pleaſure 
8 | there 
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there is in health and ſtrength (to which that meat is ſubſervient) may add 
a new guſto, able to make us ſwallow an ill-reliſhed potion. In the latter of 
theſe, any action is rendered more or leſs plealing, 'only by the contemplation 


of the end, and the being more or leſs perſuaded of its tendency to it, or 


neceſſary connexion with it: but the pleaſure of the action itſelf is beſt acquired 
or increaſed by uſe and practice. Trials often reconcile us to that, which 
at a diſtance we looked on with averſion; and by repetitions wear us into 


a liking of what poſſibly, in the firſt eſſay, diſpleaſed us. Habits have 


powerful charms, and put ſo ſtrong attractions of eaſineſs and pleaſure into 
what we accuſtom ourſelves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at leaſt be 
eaſy in the omiſſion of actions, which habitual practice has ſuited, and thereby 
recommends to us. Though this be very viſible, and every one's experience 
ſhewys him he can do ſo; yet it is a part in the conduct of men towards their 


| happineſs, neglected to a degree, that it will be poſſibly entertained as a para- 
dox, if it be ſaid, that men can make things or actions more or leſs pleaſing to 


themſelves; and thereby remedy that, to which one may juſtly impute a great 
deal of their wandering. Faſhion and the common opinion having ſeitled 


1 wrong notions, and education and cuſtom ill habits, the juſt values of things 
ate miſplaced, and the palates of men corrupted. . Pains ſhould be taken to 


rectify theſe; and contrary habits change our. pleaſures, and give a reliſh to 


that which is neceſſary or conducive to our happineſs. This every one muſt 


Preference of 
vice to virtue, 


would make a volume, and is not my buſineſs. But whatever falſe notions, or 
ſhameful neglect of what is in their power, may put men out of their way to 


a manifeſt. 
wrong judg- 
ment. 


confeſs he can do, and when happineſs is loſt, and miſery overtakes him, he 


will confeſs he did amiſs in neglecting it, and condemn himſelf for it: and I 


aſk every one, whether he has not often done ſo? 


$ 70. I sHALL not now enlarge any farther on the wrong judgments and 
negle& of what is in their power, whereby men miſlead themſelves; This 


happineſs, and diſtra them, as we ſee, into ſo difterent courſes of life, this yet 


is certain, that morality, eſtabliſhed upon its true foundations, cannot but . 
determine the choice in any one that will but confider : and he that will not be 


ſo fat a rational creature as to reflect ſeriouſly upon infinite happineſs and 


- miſery, muſt needs condemn himſelf as not making that uſe of his underſtand- 


ing he ſhould. The rewards and puniſhments of another life, which the 


Almighty. has eſtabliſhed as the enforcements of his law, are of weight enough 
to determine the choice, againſt whatever pleaſure, or pain this life can ſhew, 


when the eternal ſtate is conſidered but in its bare poſſibility, which no body 


.can make any doubt of, - He that will allow exquiſite and endleſs happineſs 


to be but the poſſible conſequence of a good life here, and the contrary ſtate 
the poſſible reward of a bad one; muſt own himſelf to judge very much amils 


if he does not conclude, that a virtuous life, with the certain expectation of 


everlaſting bliſs, which may come, is to be preferred to a vicious one, with the 


fear of that dreadful ſtate of miſery, which it is very poſſible may overtake 


the guilty ; or at beſt the terrible uncertain hope of annihilation, This is 
evidently ſo, though the virtuous life here had nothing but pain, and the vicious 


„ 


continual pleaſure: which yet is, for the moſt part, quite otherwiſe, and 


wicked 
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wicked men have not much the odds to brag of, even in their preſent poſſeſſion; C n Av. 
nay, all things rightly conſidered, have, I think, even the worſt: part here, XXI. 
But when infinite happineſs is put into one ſcale againſt infinite miſery in the ———— 
other ; if the worſt that comes to the pious man, if he miſtakes, be the beſt 
that the wicked can attain to, if he be in the right, who can without madneſs 
run the venture? Who in his wits would chuſe to come within a poſſibility of 
infinite miſery, which if he miſs, there is yet nothing to be got by that 
hazard? Whereas on the other fide, the ſober man ventures nothing againſt 
infinite happineſs to be got, if his expectation comes to paſs. If the good 
man be in the right, he is eternally happy; if he miſtakes, he is not miſcrable, 
he feels nothing. On the other ſide, if the wicked be in the right, he is not 
happy; if he miſtakes, he is infinitely miſerable. Muſt it not be a moſt 
manifeſt wrong judgment that does not preſently ſee to which fide, in this 
caſe, the preference is to be given? I have forborn to mention any thing of 
the certainty or probability of a future ſtate, deſigning here to ſhow the wrong 
judgment that any one muſt allow he makes upon his own principles, laid how 
he pleaſes, who prefers the ſhort pleaſures of a vicious life upon any conſi- 
deration, whilſt he knows, and cannot but be certain, that a future life is at 
leaſt poſſible. n ee ee ee / | 
71. To conclude this enquiry: into human liberty, which as it ſtood Recapitula- 
before, I myſelf from the beginning fearing, and a very judicious friend of mine, © 
ſince the publication, ſuſpecting to have ſome miſtake in it, though he could 
not particularly ſhew it me, I was put upon a ſtricter review of this chapter. 
Wherein lighting upon a very eaſy and $68 obſervable {lip I had made, in 
putting one ſeemingly indifferent word for another, that diſcovery opened to 
me this preſent view, which here, in this ſecond edition, | ſubmit to the 
learned world, and which in ſhort is this:“ Liberty is a power to act or not 
e to act, according as the mind direfs.” A power to direct the operative 
faculties to motion or reſt in particular inſtances, is that which we call the will. 
That which in the train of our voluntary actions determines the will to any 
change of operation, is ſome preſent uneaſineſs; which is, or at leaſt is always 
accompanied with, that of defire. Defire is always moved by evil, to fly it; 
becauſe a total freedom from pain always makes a neceſſary part of our happi- 
nels; but every good, nay every greater good, does not conſtantly move deſire, 
becauſe it may not make, or may not be taken to make any neceſſary part of 
our happineſs. For all that we deſire, is only to. be happy. But though this 
general deſire of - happineſs. operates conſtantly and invariably, yet the ſatiſ- 
faction of any particular deſire can be ſaſpended from determining the will to 
any ſubſervient action, till we have maturely examined, whether the particular 
apparent good, which we then deſire, makes a part of our real happineſs, or 
be conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with it. The reſult of our judgment upon that 
examination is What ultimately determines the man, who could not be free if 
his will were determined by any thing but his own deſire guided by his own 
judgment. I know that liberty by ſome is placed in an indifferency of the man, 
antecedent to the determination of his will. I wiſh they, who lay ſo much 
ſtreſs on ſuch an antecedent indifferency, as they call ir, had told us plainly, 
VOL. I | bs whether 
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whether this ſuppoſed indifferency be antecedent to the thought and judgment 
of the underſtanding, as well as to the decree of the will. For it is pretty 
hard to ſtate it between them ; i. e. immediately after the judpment of the 
underſtanding, and before the determination of the will, becaufe the determi- 
nation of the will immediately follows the judgment of the underſtanding : 
and to place liberty in an indifferency, antecedent to the thought and judgment 
of the underſtanding, ſeems to me to place liberty in a ſtate of darkneſs, 


wherein we can neither ſee nor ſay any thing of it; at leaſt it places it in a 


truth only, not been aſhamed to publiſh what a ſeverer enquiry has ſuggeſted. 


ſubject incapable of it, no agent being allowed capable of liberty, but in 
conſequence of thought and judgment. I am not nice about phraſes, and 
therefore conſent to ſay with thoſe that love to ſpeak ſo, that liberty is placed 
in indifferency; but it is an indifferency which remains after the judgment 
of the underſtanding; yea, even after the determination of the will: and that 
is an indifferency not of the man, (for after he has once judged which is 
beſt, viz. to do, or forbear, he is no longer indifferent) but an indifferency of 
the operative powers of the man, which remaining equally able to operate, 
or to forbear operating after, as before the decree of the will, are in a ſtate, 
which, if one pleaſes, may be called indifferency ; and as far as this indifferency 
reaches, a man is free, and no farther: v. g. I have the ability to move my 
hand, or to let it reſt, that operative power is indifferent to move, or not to 
move my hand: I am then in that reſpect perfectly free. My will determines 
that operative power to reſt, I am yet free, becauſe the indifferency of that my 
operative power to act, or not to act, ſtill remains; the power of moving my 
hand is not at all impaired by the determination of my will, -which at preſent 
orders reſt; the indifferency of that power to act, or not to act, is juſt as it 
was before, as will appear, if the will puts it to the trial, by ordering the 
contrary. Bat if during the reſt of my hand, it be ſeized by a ſudden pally, 
the indifferency of that operative power is gone, and with it my liberty ; I have 
no longer freedom in that reſpect, but am under a neceſſity of letting my hand 


reſt. On the other ſide, if my hand be put into motion by a convulſion, the * 


indifferency of that operative faculty is taken away by that motion, and my 
liberty in that caſe is loſt: for I am under a neceſſity of having my hand 
move. I have added this, to ſhew in what fort of indifferency liberty 
ſeems to me to conſiſt, and not in any other, real or imaginary. 

$ 72. TRuk notions concerning the nature and extent of liberty are of fo 
great importance, that I hope I ſhall be pardoned this digteſſion, which my 
attempt to explain it, has led me into. The idea of will, volition, liberty, and 
neceſſity, in this chapter of power, came naturally in my way. In a former 
edition of this treatiſe I gave an account of my thoughts concerning them, 
according to the light I then had: and now, as a lover of truth, and not a 
worſhipper of my own doctrines, I own ſome change of my opinion, which 
I think I have diſcovered ground for. In what I firſt writ, I with an unbiaſſed 
indifferency followed truth, whither I thought ſhe led me. But neither being 
fo vain as to fancy infallibility, nor ſo diſingenuous as to diſſemble my miſtakes 
for fear of blemiſhing my reputation, I have with the ſame fincere defign for 
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It is not impoſſible but that ſome may think my former notions right, and Cu Av. 
ſome (as I have already found) theſe latter; and ſome neither. I ſhall not at XXI. 


all wonder at this variety in mens opinions; impartial deductions of reaſon i 


controverted points being ſo rare, and exact ones in abſtract notions not ſo 
very eaſy, eſpecially if of any length. And therefore I ſhould think myſelf 
nat a little beholden to any one, who. would upon theſe, or any other grounds, 
fairly clear this ſubject of liberty from any difficulties that may yet remain. 

- Bxrore I cloſe this chapter, it may perhaps be to our purpoſe, and help to 

ive us clearer conceptions about power, if we make our thoughts take a little 
more exact ſurvey of action. I have ſaid above, that we have ideas but of 
two ſorts of action, viz. motion and thinking, Theſe, in truth, though called 
and counted actions, yet, if nearly conſidered, will not be found to be always 
perfectly ſo. For, if I miſtake not, there are inſtances of both kinds, which, 


upon due conſideration, will be found rather paſſions than actions, and conſe- 


quently ſo far the effects barely of paſſive powers in thoſe ſubjects, which yet 
on their accounts are thought agents. For in theſe inſtances, the ſubſtance that 


hath motion or thought receives the impreſſion, where it is put into that 


action purely from without, and fo acts merely by the capacity it has to receive 
ſuch an impreſſion from ſome external agent; and ſuch a power is not pro- 


perly an active power, but a mere paſſive capacity in the ſubject, Sometimes 


the ſubſtance or agent puts itſelf into action by its own- power, and this is 
properly active power. Whatſoever modification a ſubſtance has, whereby 
it produces any effect, that is called action; v. g. a ſolid ſubſtance by motion 
operates on, or alters the ſenſible ideas of another ſubſtance, and therefore this 
modification of motion we call action. But yet this motion in that ſolid 
ſubſtance is, when rightly conſidered, but a paſſion, if it received it only from 
ſome external agent. So that the active power of motion is in no ſubſtance 
which cannot begin motion in itſelf, or in another ſubſtance, when at reſt. 
So likewiſe in thinking, a power to receive ideas or thoughts, from the ope- 
ration of any external ſubſtance, is called a power of thinking : but this is but 
a paſſive power, or capacity. But to be able to bring into view ideas out of 
fight at one's own choice, and to compare, which of them one thinks fit, this 
is an active power. This reflection may be of ſome uſe to preſerve us from 
miſtakes about powers and actions, which grammar, and the common frame 
of languages may be apt to lead us into; ſince what is ſignified by verbs that 
grammarians call active, does not always ſignify act on: v. g. this propoſition, 
1 ſee the moon, or a ſtar, or I feel the heat of the ſun, though expreſſed 
by a verb active, does not ſignify any action in me, whereby J operate on 
thoſe ſubſtances; but the reception of the ideas of light, roundneſs and heat, 
wherein I am not active, but barely paſſive, and cannot in that poſition of 
my eyes, or body, avoid receiviog them. But when I turn my eyes another 


way, or remove my body out of the ſun- beams, I am properly active; becauſe 
of my own choice, by a power within myſelf, I put myſelf into that motion. 


Such an action is the product of active power. 


§ 73. AND thus I have, in a ſhort draught, given a view of our original 
ideas, from whence all the reſt are derived, and of which they are made up; 


* 
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Book II. which, if I would confider, as a philoſopher, and examine on what cauſes 
= they depend, and of what they are made, 1 believe they all might be reduced 
do theſe very few primary and original ones, viz. Extenſion, Solidity, Mobility, 
or the power of being moved; which by our ſenſes we receive from body: 
Perceptivity, or the power of perception, or thinking ; Motivity, or the power 
of moving; which by reflection we receive from our minds. I crave leave to 
make uſe of theſe two new words, to avoid the danger of being miſtaken in 
the uſe of thoſe which are equivocal.” To which if we add Exiſtence, Dura- 
tion, Number; which belong both to the one and the other; we have, 
perhaps, all the original ideas, on which the reſt depend. For by theſe, I 
1magine, might be explained the nature of colours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, and 
all other ideas we have, if we had but faculties acute enough to perceive the 
ſeverally modified extenſions, and motions: of theſe minute bodies, which 
produce thoſe ſeveral ſenſations in us. But my preſent purpoſe being only to 
enquire into the knowledge the mind has of things, by thoſe ideas and appear- 
_ ances, which God has fitted it to receive from them, and how the mind comes 
by that knowledge, rather than into their cauſes, or manner of production ; 
I ſhall not, contrary to the deſign of this eſſay, ſet myſelf to enquire philoſo- 
phically into the-peculiar conſtitution of bodies, and the configuration of parts, 
whereby they have the power to produce in us the ideas of their fenſible qua- 
lities: I ſhall not enter any farther into that diſquilition, it ſufficing to my 
purpoſe to obſerve, that gold or ſaffron has a power to produce in us the idea 
of yellow, and ſnow or milk the idea of white; which we can only have by 
our fight, without examining the texture of the parts of thoſe bodies, or the 
particular figures or motion of the particles which rebound from them, to 
cauſe in us that particular ſenſation: though when we go beyond the bare ideas 
in our minds, and would enquire into their cauſes, we cannot conceive any 
thing elſe to be in any ſenſible object, whereby it produces different ideas in 
us, but the different bulk, "Rn number, s ne motion T of | its infenittile 5 
pain g 5 | | 
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CHaP. $1. LIAN treated of fi pe modes in the Wu chapters, and given 
33 ſeveral inſtances of ſome of the moſt conſiderable of them, to ſhevꝰ 
Cy} what they are, and how we come by them; we are now in the next place 
e modes to conſider thofe we call mixed modes: ſuch are the complex ideas we mark 
by the names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lie, &c. which confiſting of ſeveral 
combinations of ſimple ideas of different kinds, I have called mixed modes, to 

diſtinguifh them from the more ſimple modes, which conſiſt only of ſimple 

ideas. of the ſame kind. Theſe mixed modes being alſo ſuch combinations of 

ſimple ideas, as are not looked upon to be characteriſtical marks of any real 

| beings that haye a ſteady exiſtence, on ſcattered and independent ideas put 
together 
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together by the mind, are thereby diſtinguiſhed from the complex ideas of 
ſubſtances. | , | 5y | Pe 

$ 2. THAT. the mind, in reſpect of its ſimple ideas, is. wholly paſſive, and 
receives them all from the exiſtence and operations of things, ſuch as ſenſation 
or reflection offers them, without being able to make any one idea, experience 
ſhews us: but if we attentively conſider theſe ideas I call mixed modes, we 
are now ſpeaking of, we ſhall find their original quite different. The mind 
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often exerciſes an active power in making theſe ſeveral combinations: for it 
being once furniſhed with ſimple ideas, it can put them together in ſeveral 


compoſitions, and ſo make variety of complex ideas, without examining whe- 
ther they exiſt ſo together in nature. And hence I think it is that theſe ideas 
are called notions, as if they had their original and conſtant exiſtence more in 
the thoughts of men, than in the reality of things; and to form ſuch ideas, it 
ſufficed, that the mind puts the parts of them together, and that they were 
conſiſtent in the underſtanding, without conſtdering whether they had any 


real being: though I do not deny, but feveral of them might be taken from 
obſervation, and the exiſtence of ſeveral ſimple ideas ſo combined, as they 


are put together in the underſtanding. For the man who firſt framed the idea 


of hypocriſy, might have either taken it at firſt from the obſervation of one, 


who made ſhew of good qualities which he had not, or elſe have framed that 
idea in his mind, without having any ſuch pattern to faſhion it by: for it is 
evident, that in the beginning of languages and ſocieties of men, ſeveral of 
thoſe complex ideas, which were confequent to the conſtitutions eſtabliſhed 


amongſt them, muſt needs have been in the minds of men before they exiſted. 


any where elſe; and that many names that ſtood for ſuch complex ideas were 
in uſe, and ſo thoſe ideas framed, before the combinations they ſtood for, ever 
exiſted; 1 376 . 5 8 OvY 1 

$ 3. INDEED now that languages are made, and abound with words ſtand- 
ing for ſuch combinations, an uſual way of getting theſe complex ideas, is by 
the explication of thoſe terms that ſtand for them. For conſiſting of a com- 
pany of ſimple ideas combined, they may by words, ſtanding for thoſe ſimple 
ideas, be repreſented to the mind of one who underſtands thoſe words, though 
that complex combination of ſimple ideas were never offered to his mind by the 
real exiſtence of things. Thus a man may come to have the idea of ſacrilege 
or murder, by enumerating to him the ſimple ideas which theſe words ſtand 
for, without ever ſeeing either of them committed. 


Sometimes 
got by the ex- 
plication of 
their names. 


$ 4. Every mixed mode conſiſting of many diſtin ſimple ideas, it ſeems The name 
reaſonable to enquire, ** whence it has its unity, and how ſuch a preciſe mul- tes the parts 
* titude' comes to make but one idea, ſince that combination does not always modes ing 


*« exiſt together in nature? To which I anſwer, it is plain it bas its unity one idea. 


from an act of the mind combining thoſe ſeveral fimple ideas together; and 
conſidering them as one complex one, conſiſting of thoſe parts; and the mark 


of this union, or that which is looked on generally to compleat it, is one name 


given to that combination. For it is by their names that men commonly 
regulate their account of their diſtinct ſpecies of mixed modes, ſeldom allowing 
or conſidering any number of ſimple ideas to make one complex one, but ſuch 


_ collections 
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Book II. collections as there be names for. Thus, though the killing of an old man be 
3 as fit in nature to be united into one complex idea, as the killing a man's 
father; yet there being no name ſtanding preciſely for the one, as there is the 
name of parricide to mark the other, it is not taken ſor a particular complex 
idea, nor a diſtinct ſpecies of actions from that of killing a young man, or any 
other man. $0 Ob dis rt nbd ** * Nan 
The cavſe of | $ 5. Ir we ſhould enquire a little farther, to ſee what it is that occaſions 
matingmixcd men to make ſeveral eombinations of ſimple ideas into diſtinct, and, as it were, 
ſettled modes, and neglect others which, in the nature of things themſelves, 
have as much an aptneſs to be combined and make diſtinct ideas, we ſhall find 
the reaſon of it to be the end of language; which being to mark or commu- 
nicate mens thoughts to one another with all the diſpatch that may be, they 
uſually make ſuch collections of ideas into complex modes, and affix names to 
them, as they have frequent uſe of in their way of living and converſation, 
leaving others, which they have but ſeldom an occaſion to mention, looſe and 
without names that tie them together; they rather chuſing to enumerate (when 
they have need) ſuch ideas as make them up, by the particular names that 
ſtand for them, than to trouble their memories by multiplying of complex 
ideas with names to them, which they ſeldom or never have any occaſion to 
mae .uſg'ofs- = 4:5 | | EH BE 4 EH: 
Why wordsin Y:6: TEIs ſhews us how it comes to paſs, that there are in every language 
one language many particular words, which cannot be rendered by any one ſingle word for 
— ag ia an. another. For the ſeveral faſhions, cuſtoms and manners of one nation, making 
other. ſeveral combinations of ideas familiar and neceſſary in one, which another 
people have had never any occaſion to make, or perhaps ſo much as taken notice 
of; names come of courſe to be annexed to them, to avoid long periphraſes in 
things of daily converſation, and ſo they become ſo many diſtinct complex ideas 
in their minds. Thus ògppααν⏑ amongſt the Greeks, and proſcriptio amongſt 
the Romans, were words which other languages had no names that exactly 
anſwered, becauſe they ſtood for complex ideas, which were not in the minds 
ol the men of other nations. Where there was no ſuch cuſtom, there was no 
notion of any ſuch actions; no uſe of ſuch combinations of ideas as were 
united, and as it were tied together by thoſe terms: and therefore in other 
countries there were no names for them. | 
And lan- $ 7. HENCE alſo we may ſee the reaſon why languages conſtantly change, 
9 take up new, and lay by old terms; becauſe change ns and opinions 
bringing with it new combinations of ideas, which it is neceflary frequently to 
think on, and talk about, new names, to avoid long deſcriptions, are annexed 
to them, and fo they become new ſpecies of complex modes. What a number 
of different ideas are by this means wrapped up in one ſhort ſound, and how 
much of our time and breath is thereby ſaved, any one will ſee, who will but 
take the pains to enumerate all the ideas that either reprieve or appeal ſtand 
for; and inſtead of either of thoſe names, uſe a periphrafis, to make any one 
underſtand their meaning. 7 Hp 
Mixed modes, 9 8. THOUGH I ſhall have occafion to conſider this more at large, when I 
where they come to treat of words and their uſe; yet I could not avoid to take thus much 
_ | W's 3 notice 
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notice here of the names of mixed modes; which being flecting, and tranſient Cn a p. 
combinations of ſimple ideas, which have but a ſhort exiſtence any where but XXII. 
in the minds of men, and there too have no longer any exiſtence, tha! k 
whilſt they are thought on, have not ſo much any where the appearance of a 
conſtant and laſting exiſtence, as in their names: which are therefore, in theſe 
ſort of ideas, very apt to be taken for the ideas themſelves. For if we ſhould 
enquire where the idea of a triumph or apotheoſis exiſts, it 13 evident they 
could neither of them exiſt altogether any where in the things themſelves, 
being actions that required time to their performance, and ſo could never all 
exiſt together: and as to the minds of men, where the ideas of theſe actions 
are ſuppoſed to be lodged, they have there too a very uncertain exiſtence; and 
therefore we are apt to annex them to the names that excite them in us. 
$9. THERE are therefore three ways whereby we get the complex ideas of How we get 
mixed modes. 1. By experience at.d obſervation of things themſelves. Thus f- 
by ſeeing two men wreſtle, or fence, we get the idea of wreſtling or fencing. : 
2. By invention, or voluntary putting together of ſeveral ſimple ideas in our 
own minds: ſo he that firſt invented printing, or etching, had an idea of it 
in his mind before it ever exiſted. 3. Which is the moſt uſual way, by explain- 
ing the names of actions we never ſaw, or notions we cannot ſee ; and by enu- 
_— and thereby, as it were, ſetting before our imaginations all thoſe - 
ideas which go to the making them up, and are the conſtituent parts of them. 
For having by ſenſation and reflection ſtored our minds with ſimple ideas, and 
by uſe got the names that ſtand for them, we can by thoſe names repreſent to 
another any complex idea we would have him conceive; ſo that it has in it no 
ſimple ideas, but what he knows, and has with us the ſame name for. For all 
our complex ideas are ultimately reſolvable into fimple ideas, of which they are 
compounded and originally made up, though perhaps their immediate ingre- 
dients, as I may ſo ſay, are alſo complex ideas. Thus the mixed mode, which 
the word lie ſtands for, is made of theſe ſimple ideas: 1. Articulate ſounds. 
2. Certain ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker, 3. Thoſe words the figns of 
thoſe ideas. 4. Thoſe ſigns put together by affirmation or negation, other- 
wiſe than the ideas they ſtand for are in the mind of the ſpeaker. I think I 
need not go any farther in the analyſis of that complex idea, we call a lie: 
what I haye ſaid, is enough to ſhew, that it is made up of ſimple ideas: and 
it could not be but an offenſive tediouſneſs to my reader, to trouble him with 
a more minute enumeration of every particular ſimple idea, that goes to this 
complex one; which, from what has been ſaid, he cannot but be able to make 
out to himſelf. The ſame may be done in all our complex ideas whatſoever ; 
which, however compounded and decompounded, may at laſt be reſolved into 
ſimple ideas, which are all the materials of knowledge or thought we have, 
or can have. Nor ſhall we have reaſon to fear that the mind is hereby ſtinted 
to too ſcanty a number of ideas, if we conſider what an inexhauſtible ſtock of 
ſimple modes, number and figure alone affords us. How far then mixed 
modes, which admit of the various combinations of different ſimple ideas, and 
their infinite modes, are from being few and ſcanty, we may eaſily imagine. 
So that before we have done, we ſhall ſee that no body need be afraid, he ſhall 
| | not 
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not have ſcope and compaſs enough for his thoughts to range in, though they be, 
as I pretend, confined only to ſimple ideas received from ſenſation or reflection, 
and their ſeveral combinations. . _ : | "> 

8 10. Ir is worth our obſerving, which of all our ſimple ideas have been 
moſt mcdified, and had moſt. mixed modes made out of them, with names 
given to them: and thoſe have been theſe three; thinking and motion (which 
are the two ideas which comprehend in them all action) and power, from 
whence theſe actions are conceived to flow. Theſe bmple ideas, I ſay, of 
thinking, motion, and power, have been thoſe which have been moſt modi- 
fied, and out of whoſe modifications have been made moſt complex modes, 


with names to them. For action being the great buſineſs of mankind, and 


the whole matter about which all laws are converſant, it is no wonder that the 
ſeveral modes of thinking and motion ſhould be taken notice of, the ideas of 
them obſerved, and laid up in the memory, and have names aſſigned to them; 
without which, laws could be but ill made, or vice and diſorder repreſſed. 
Nor could any communication be well had amongſt men, without * 

lex ideas, with names to them: and therefore men have ſettled names, and 
ſuppoſed ſettled ideas, in their minds, of modes of action diſtinguiſhed by their 
cauſes, means, objects, ends, inſtruments, time, place, and other circum- 


| ſtances; and alſo of their powers fitted for thoſe actions: v. g. boldneſs is the 


Several words 
ſeeming to 
ſignify action, 
fignify bat the 
effect. 


power to ſpeak or do what we intend, before others, without fear or diſorder ; 
and the Greeks call the confidence of ſpeaking by a peculiar name, agen, 
which power or ability in man, of doing any thing, when it has been acquired 
by frequent doing the ſame thing, is that idea we name habit; when it is for- 
ward, and ready upon every occaſion to break into action, we call it diſpoſition, 
Thus teſtineſs is a diſpoſition or aptneſs to be angry. 2 
To conclude: Let us examine any modes of action, v. g. conſideration and 
aſſent, which are ations of the mind; running and ſpeaking, which arò actions 
of the body; revenge and murder, which are actions of both together: and 
we ſhall find them but ſo many collections of ſimple ideas, which together 
make up. the complex ones ſignified by thoſe names. 3M 
$ 11. Power being the ſource from whence all action proceeds, the 
ſubſtances wherein theſe powers are, when they exert this power into act, are 
called cauſes ; and the ſubſtances which thereupon are produced, or the ſimple 
ideas which are introduced into any ſubject by the exerting of that power, are 


called effects. The efficacy whereby the new ſubſtance or idea is produced, 


is called, in the ſubje& exerting that power, action; but in the ſubject, 
wherein any ſimple idea is changed or produced, it is called paſſion : which 
efficacy, however various, and the effects almoſt infinite, yet we can, I think, 
conceive it, in intellectual agents, to be nothing elſe but modes of thinking and 
willing; in corporeal agents, nothing elſe but modifications of motion. I ſay, 
I think we cannot conceive it to be any other but theſe two: for whatever fort 
of action, beſides theſe, produces any effects, I confeſs myſelf to have no 
notion nor idea of; and ſo it is quite remote from my thoughts, apprehenſions, 


and knowledge; and as much in the dark to me as five other ſenſes, or as the 


ideas of colours to a blind man: and therefore many words, which ſeem to 
expreſs 
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expreſs ſome action, ſignify nothing. of the action or modus "operandi at all, C M a v. 
but barely the effect, with ſome circumſtances of the ſubject wrought on, or XXII. 
cauſe operating; v. g. creation, annihilation, contain in them no idea of the w—v— 
action or manner whereby they are produced, but barely of the cauſe, and the 

thing done. And when a countryman ſays the cold freezes water, though the 

word freezing ſeems to import ſome action, yet truly it ſignifies nothing but the 

effect, viz, that water that was before fluid, is become hard and conſiſtent, 

without containing any idea of the action whereby it is done. 

8 12. THINK I ſhall not need to remark here, that though power and Mixed modes 
action make the greateſt part of mixed modes, marked by names, and familiar ct #92 
in the minds and mouths of men; yet other fimple ideas, and their ſeveral ; 
combinations, are not excluded: much leſs, I think, will it be neceſſary for 

me to enumerate all the mixed modes, which have been ſettled, with names to 

them. That would be to make a dictionary of the greateſt part of the words 

made uſe of in divinity, ethicks, law, and politicks, and ſeveral other ſciences. 

All that is requiſite to my preſent deſign, is, to ſhew what ſort of ideas thoſe 

are which I call mixed modes, how the mind comes by them, and that they 

are compoſitions made up of ſimple ideas got from ſenſation and reflection; 

which, I pole, I have done. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


7 


of our complex ideas of ſubſtances. 


8 1. HE. mind being, as I {AG deulared, furniſhed with a great number Cy Ax. 
4 of the ſimple ideas, conveyed in by the ſenſes, as they are found in XXIII. 

exterior things, or by reflection on its own operations, takes notice alſo, that a 
certain number of theſe ſimple ideas go conſtantly together; which being [9 of fub- 
preſumed to belong to one thing, and words being ſuited to common appre- made. 
henſions, and made .uſe of for quick diſpatch, are called, ſo united in one 
ſubject, by one name; which, by inadvertency, we are apt afterward' to talk 
of, and conſider as one {imple idea, which indeed is a complication of man 
ideas together: becauſe, as I have ſaid, not imagining how theſe ſimple ideas 
can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum 
wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from which they do reſult; which en we 
call ſubſtance. 

ga. So that if any one will examine bimſelf concerning his notion of pure Our idea of 
ſubſtance in 17 he will find he has no other idea of it at all, but only a 3 * 
ſuppoſition of he knows not what ſapport of ſuch qualities, which are capable 8 
of producing ſimple ideas in us; which qualities are commonly called acci- 
dents. If any one ſhould be aſked; what is the ſubje& wherein colour or 
weight inheres, he would have nothing to ſay, but the ſolid extended parts: . 
and if he were demanded, What is it that that ſolidity and extenſion inhere in, I». 


he would not be in a much beiter caſe than the Indian before· mentioned, Who, 
VOL. I. * | Ering 
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ſaying that the world was ſupported by a great elephant, Was aſked what the 
elephant reſted on; to which his anſwer was, A great tortoiſe, But being 
again preſſed to know what gave ſupport to the broad- backed tortoile, replied, 


Something, he knew not what. And thus here, as in all other caſes where 


we uſe words without having clear and diſtin& ideas, we talk like children; 
who being queſtioned what ſuch a thing is, which they know nat, readily give 
this ſatisfactory anſwer, That it is ſomething: which in truth ſignifies no 
more, when ſo uſed either by children or men, but that they know not what; 
and that the thing they pretend to know and talk of, is what they have no 
diſtin& idea of at all, and ſo are perfectly ignorant of it, and in the dark. The 
idea then we have, to which we give the general name ſubſtance, being 
nothing but the ſuppoſed, but unknown ſupport of thoſe qualities we find exiſt- 
ing, which we imagine cannot ſubſiſt, © fine re ſabſtante,” without ſome- 
thing to ſupport them, we call that ſupport ſubſtantia; which, according to 
the true import of the word, is in plain Engliſh, ſtanding under or upholding. 


Of he ſorts of & 3. AN obſcure and relative idea of ſubſtance in general being thus made, 


ſubſtances. 


we come to have the ideas of particular ſorts of ſubſtances, by collecting ſuch 
combinations of ſimple ideas, as are by experience and obſervation of mens 
ſenſes taken notice of to exiſt together, and are therefore ſuppoſed to flow from 
the particular internal conſtitution, or unknown eſſence of that ſubſtance. 
Thus we come to have the ideas of a man, horſe, gold, water, &c. of which 
ſubſtances, whether any one has any other clear idea, farther than of certain 
ſimple ideas co-exiſtent together, I appeal to every one's own experience. It is 
the ordinary qualities obſervable. in iron, or a diamond, ph together, that 


make the true complex idea of thofe ſubſtances, which a {mith or a jeweller 


commonly knows better than a philoſopher ; who, whatever ſubſtantial forms 
he may talk of, has no other idea of thoſe ſubſtances, than hat is framed by 
a collection of thoſe ſimple ideas which are to be found in them: only we muſt 
take notice, that our complex ideas of ſubſtances, beſides all thoſe ſimple ideas 
they are made up of, have always the confuſed idea of ſomething to which 
they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt. And therefore when we ſpeak of any 
fort of ſubſtance, we ſay it is a thing having ſuch or ſuch qualities; as body is a 


thing that is extended, figured, and capable of motion; ſpirit, a thing capable 
of thinking; and ſo hardneſs, friability, and power to draw iron, we fay, are 


qualities to be found in a loadſtone. Theſe, and the like faſhions of ſpeaking, 
intimate, that the ſubſtance is ſuppoſed always ſomething beſides the extenſion, 
figure, ſolidity, motion, thinking, or other obſervable. ideas, though we know 
not what it is. | | 


No clear idea & 4. HENCE, when we talk or think of any particular ſort of corporeal 
of ſubſtance in ſubſtances, as horſe, ſtone, &c. though the idea we have of eitner of them be 


general. 


but the complication or collection of thoſe ſeveral fimple ideas of fenfible 
qualities, which we uſe'to find united in the thing called horſe or ſtone ; yet 
becauſe we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, 
we ſuppoſe them exiſting in and ſupported by ſome common ſubject; which 
ſapport we denote by the name ſubſtance, though it be certain we have no 


clear or diſtinct idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a ſupport, | 


: 85. Tas 
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8 5. Tur lame thing happens concerning the operations of the mind, viz. C HA x. 

thinking, reaſoning, fearing, &c. wbich we concluding not to ſubſiſt of them- XXIII. 

ſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong to body, or be produced by it, EU 

we are apt to think theſe the actions of ſome other ſubſtance, which we call fg. K f an. 

ſpirit: whereby yet it is evident, that having no other idea or notion of matter, a; body. | 

but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible qualities which affect our ſenſes 

do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing a ſubſtance, wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, 

and a power of moving, &c. do ſubſiſt, we have as clear a notion of the ſub- 

ſtance of ſpirit, as we have of body: the one being ſuppoſed to be (without 

knowing what it is) the ſubſtratum to thoſe ſimple ideas we have from with- 

out; and the other ſuppoſed (with a like ignorance of what it is) to be the 

ſubſtratum to thoſe operations we experiment in ourſelves within. It is plain 

then, that the idea of corporeal ſubſtance in matter, is as remote from our 

conceptions and apprehenſions, as that of ſpiritual ſubſtance or ſpirit : and 

therefore from our not having any notion of the ſubſtance of ſpirit, we can no 

more.conclude- its non- exiſtence, than we can for the ſame reaſon deny the 

exiſtence of body; it being as rational to affirm there is no body, becauſe 

we have no clear and diſtin idea of the ſubſtance of matter, as to ſay. there 

is no ſpirit, becauſe we have no clear and diſtinct idea of the ſubſtance of a 
e. | | | * 

92 WHATEVER therefore be the ſecret, abſtract nature of ſubſtance in Of the ſorts of 

general, all the ideas we have of particular diſtinct ſorts of ſubſtances, are ſubllances. 

nothing but; ſeveral combinations of ſimple ideas, co - exiſting in ſuch, though 

unknown, cauſe of their union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of itſelf. It is by 

ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas, and nothing elſe, that we repreſent parti- 

cular: ſorts of ſubſtances to ourſelves; ſuch are the ideas we have of their 

ſeveral ſpecies in our minds; and ſuch only do we, by their ſpecifick names, 

ſignify to others, v. g. man, horſe, ſun, water, iron: upon hearing which 

words, every one who underſtands the language, frames in his mind a com- 

bination of thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas, which he has uſually obſerved, or fancied 

to exiſt together under that denomination; all which he ſuppoſes to reſt in, 

and be as it were adherent to that unknown common ſubje&, which inheres 

not in any thing elſe. Though in the mean time it be manifeſt, and every 

one upon enquiry into his own thoughts will find, that he has no other idea of 

any ſubſtance, v. g. let it be gold, horſe, iron, man, vitriol, bread, but what 

he has barely of thoſe ſenſible qualities, which he ſuppoſes to inhere, with a 

ſuppoſition of ſuch a ſabſtratum, as gives, as it were, a ſupport to thoſe qua- 

lities or fimple ideas, which he has obſerved to exiſt united together. Thus 

the idea of the ſun, what is it but an aggregate of thoſe ſeveral fimple ideas, 

bright, hot, roundiſh, having a conſtant regular motion, at a certain diſtayce *_ 

from us, and perhaps ſome other? As he who thinks and diſcourſes of the 

ſun, has been more or leſs accurate in obſerving thoſe ſenſible qualities, ideas, 

or properties, which are in that thing which he calls the fun.  _ + 

57. Fon he has the perfecteſt idea of any of the particular ſorts of ſub - Power a great 

ſtances, who has gathered and put together moſt of thoſe ſimple ideas which Lead 

do exiſt in it, among which are to be reckoned its active powers, and paſſive of ſubilances. 
F 2 2 Capacities ; 
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Book II. capacities; which though not ſimple ideas, yet in this reſpect, for brevity ſake, 
may conveniently enough be reckoned amongſt them. Thus the power of 
drawing iron, is one of the ideas of the complex one of that ſubſtance we call 

a load-ſtone; and a power to be ſo drawn, is a part of the complex one we 

call iron: which powers paſs for inherent qualities in thoſe ſubjects. Becauſe 

every ſubſtance being as apt, by the powers we obſerve in it, to change ſome 

ſenſible qualities in other ſubjects, as it is to produce in us thoſe ſimple ideas 

which we receive immediately fiom'it, does, by thoſe new ſenſible qualities 
introduced into other ſubje&s, diſcover to us thoſe powers, which do- thereby 
mediately affect our ſenſes, as regularly as its ſenſible qualities do it immedi- 

ately: v. g. we immediately by our ſenſes perceive in fire its heat and colour; 

which are, if rightly conſidered, nothing but powers in it to produce thoſe 

ideas in us: we alſo by our ſenſes perceive the colour and brittleneſs of char- 

coal, whereby we come by the knowledge of another power in fire, which it 

has to change the colour and conſiſtency of wood. By the former fire imme- 

diately, by the latter it mediately diſcovers to us theſe ſeveral powers, which 

therefore we look upon to be a part of the qualities of fire, and ſo make them 

a part of the complex ideas of it. For all thoſe powers that we take cogni- 

zance of, - terminating only in the alteration of ſome ſenſible qualities in thoſe 

ſubjects on which they operate, and ſo making them exhibit to us new ſenſible 

ideas; therefore it is that I have Teckoned theſe powers amongſt the ſimple 

ideas, which make the complex. ones of the ſorts of ſubſtances; though theſe 

powers, conſidered in themſelves, are truly complex ideas. And in this looſer 

ſenſe I crave leave to be underſtood, when I name any of theſe potentialities 

amongſt the ſimple ideas, which we recollect in our minds, when we think 

of particular ſubſtances. For the powers that are ſeverally in them are neceſ- 

ſary to be conſidered, if we will have true diſtinct notions" of the ſeveral ſorts 
(%%% ͤ ᷣ ² ᷣᷣ¶ůUñ! . · ů(hm aan 

And wWby. § 8. Non are we to wonder, that powers make a great part of our com- 
plex ideas of ſubſtances; ſince their ſecondary qualities are thoſe, which in 

moſt of them ſerve principally to diſtinguiſh ſubſtances one from another, and 
commonly make a conſiderable part of the complex idea of the feveral ſorts of 

them. For our ſenſes failing us in the diſcovery of the bulk, texture, and 

figure of the minute parts of bodies, on which their real conſtitutions and 
differences depend, we are fain to make uſe of their ſecondary qualities, as the 
characteriſtical notes and marks, whereby to frame ideas of them in our minds, 
and diſtinguiſn them one from another. All which ſecondary qualities, as has 
been ſhe wn, are nothing but bare powers. For the colour and taſte of opium 
ate, as well as its ſoporifick or anodyne virtues, mere powers depending on its 
primary qualities, whereby it is fitted to produce different operations on 


= 


different parts of our bodies. | NN 2 

Three Torts of. I 9. Tus ideas that make our complex ones of corporeal ſubſtances, are of 
ideas make theſe three ſorts, Firſt, the ideas of the primary qualities of things, which 
AEN are diſcovered by our ſenſes, and are in them even When we perceive them 
Haaces, not; ſuch are the bulk, figure, number, ſituation, and motion of the parts 
ol bodies, which are really in them, whether we take notice of them or no. 


Decohdly, 
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Secondly; the ſenſible ſecondary qualities, which depending on theſe, are C H a Þ; 
nothing but the powers thoſe ſubſtances have to produce ſeveral ideas in us by XXIII. 
our ſenſes; which ideas are not in the things themſelves; otherwiſe than as ay 
thing is in its cauſe. Thirdly, the aptneſs we conſider in any ſubſſance to give 
ar receive ſuch alterations of primary qualities, as that the ſubſtance ſo altered: 
ſhould produce in us different ideas from what it did before; theſe are called 
active and paſſive powers: all which powers, as far as we have any notice or 
nation of them, terminate only in ſenſible ſimple ideas. For whatever altera-- 
tion a loadſtone has the power to make in the minute particles of iroh, we 
| ſhould have no notion of any power it had at all to operate on iron, did not its. 
ſenſible motion diſcover it: and IL doubt not, but there are a thouſand changes, 
that bodies we daily handle have a power to cauſe in one another, which we- 
never ſuſpect, becauſe they never appear in ſenſible effects. | 
10. PowERs: therefore juſtly make a great part of our complex ideas of Powers make 
ſubſtances. He that will examine his complex idea of gold, will find ſeveral of 2 great pan 
its ideas that make it up, to be only. powers: as the power. of. being melted, but plex ideas of 
of not ſpending itſelf. in the fire; of being diſſolved in aqua regia; are ideas ſubſlances. 
as neceffary to make up our complex idea of gold, as its colour and weight: 
which, if duly conſidered, are alſo nothing but different powers. For to ſpeak. 
truly, yellowneſs is not. actually in gold; but is a power in gold to pro.juce. 
that idea in us by our eyes, when placed in a due light: and the heat, which. 
we cannot leave out of our ideas of the ſun, is no more really in the ſun, than 
the white colour it introduces into wax. Theſe are both equally powers in the 
ſun, operating, by the motion and figure of its ſenſible parts, fo on a man, as: 
to make him have the idea of heat; and ſo on wax, as to make it capable to 
produce in a man the idea of white, n 
11. Hp we ſenſes acute enough to diſcern the minute particles of bodies, The no ſe- 

and the real conſtitution on which their ſenſible qualities depend, I doubt not sauge 
but they would produce quite different ideas in us; and that which is now the would diſap- 
yellow colour of gold, would then diſappear, and inſtead of it we ſhould ſee 22: . 
an admirable texture of parts of a certain ſize and figure. This, microſcopes the primary = 
plainly diſcover to us; for what to our naked eyes produces a certain colour, ones of their 
is, by thus augmenting the acuteneſs of our ſenſes, diſcovered to be quite a 
different thing; and. the thus altering, as it were, the proportion of the bulk 
of the minute parts of a coloured object to our uſual fight, produces different. 
ideas from what it did before. Thus ſand or pounded glaſs, which is opake,.. 
and white to the naked eye, is pellucid in a microſcope ; and a hair ſcen this. 
way, loſes its former colour, and is in a great meaſure pellucid, with a mixture. 
of ſome bright ſparkling colours, ſuch as appear from the refraction of dia 
monds, and other pellucid bodies. Blood to the naked eye appears all red, 
but by a good microſcope, whereia its leſſer parts appear, thews only ſome few. 
globules of red, ſwimming ina pellucid liquor: and how theſe red globules- 
would appear, if glaſſes could be found that could yet magnify. them a thou 
ſand or ten thouſand times more, is uncertain. 15 . 

| $12: Tux infinite wiſe contriver of us, and all things about us, hath fitted. Ou Heulties 
our ſenſes, faculties, and organs, to the. conveniencies of life, and the buſineſs d n | 
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Book II. we have to do here. We are able, by our ſenſes, to know and diſtinguiſh 
things; and to examine them ſo far, as to apply them to our uſes, and ſeveral 


1 diſcover ſomething very admirable: but if eyes ſo framed could not view at 
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ways to accommodate the exigencies of this life. We have inſight enough into 
their admirable contrivances and wonderful effects, to admire and magnify the 
wiſdom, power, and goodneſs of their author. Such a knowledge as this, 
which is ſuited to our preſent condition, we want not faculties to attain. But 
it appears not, that God intended we ſhould have a perfect, clear, and adequate 
knowledge of them: that perhaps is not in the comprehenſion of any finite 
being. We are furniſhed with faculties (dull and weak as they are) to diſcover 
enough in the creatures, to lead us to the knowledge of the Creator, and the 
knowledge of our duty; and we are fitted well enough with abilities, to pro- 
vide for the conveniencies of living: theſe are our: bufineſs in this world. 
But were our ſenſes altered, and made much quicker and acuter, the appear- 
ance and outward ſcheme of things would have quite another face to us; and 
1 am apt to think, would be inconſiſtent with our being, or at leaſt well- 
being in this part of the univerſe, which we inhabit. He that conſiders 
how little our conſtitution is able to bear a remove into parts of this air, 
not much higher than that we commonly breathe in, will have reaſon to be 
ſatisfied, that in this globe of earth allotted for our manſion, the all-wiſe 
Architect has ſuited our organs, and the bodies that are to affect them, one 
to another. If our ſenſe of hearing were but one thouſand times quicker than 
it is, how would a perpetual noiſe diſtract us? And we ſhould in the quieteſt 
retirement be leſs able to ſleep or meditate, than in the middle of a ſea-fight. 
Nay, if that moſt inſtructive of our ſenſes, ſeeing, were in any man a thou- 
ſand or a hundred thoufand times more acute than it is now by the beſt-micro- 


ſcope, things ſeveral millions of times leſs than the ſmalleſt object of his 


ſight now, would then be viſible to his naked eyes, and ſo he would come 
nearer the diſcovery of the texture and motion of the minute parts of corporeal 
things; and in many of them, probably get ideas of their internal conſtitu- 
tions. But then he would be in a quite different world from other people: 
nothing would appear the ſame to him, and others; the viſible ideas of every 


thing would be different. So that I doubt, whether he and the reſt of men 


could diſcourſe concerning the objects of ſight, or have any communication 


about colours, their appearances being ſo wholly different. And perhaps ſuch 


a quickneſs and tenderneſs of fight could not endure bright ſun- ſnine, or fo 
much as open day-light; nor take in but a very ſmall part of any object at 


once, and that too only at a very near diſtance. And if by the help of ſuch 


microſcopical eyes (if I may ſo call them) a man could penetrate farther than 
ordinary into the ſecret compoſition and radical texture of bodies, he would not 
make any great advantage by the change, if ſuch an acute ſight would not ſerve 
to conduct him to the market and exchange; if he could not fee things he was 
to avoid, at a convenient diſtance, nor diſtinguiſh things he had to do with, by 


thoſe ſenſible qualities others do. He that was ſharp- ſighted enough to ſee the 


configuration of the minute particles of the ſpring of a clock, and obſerve upon 
what peculiar ſtructure and impulſe its elaſtic motion depends, would no doubt 
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once the hand, and the characters of the hour-plate, and thereby at a diſtance C xr a Þ.. 
| ſee what a clock it was, their owner could not be much benefited by that acute- XXIII. 
neſs; which, whilſt it diſcovered the ſecret contrivance of the parts of the @——— 
machine, made him loſe its uſe. 7 | 
$ 13. AND here give me leave to propoſe an extravagant conjecture of mine, Conjedore 
viz. that ſince we have ſome reaſon (if there be any credit to be given to the about ſpirits. 
report of things,. that our philoſophy cannot account for) to imagine, that 
ſpirits can aſſume to themſelves bodies of different bulk, figure and conforma- 
tion of parts; whether one great advantage ſome of them have over us, may 
not lie in this, that they can ſo frame and ſhape to themſelves organs of 
ſenſation or perception, as to fuit them to their preſent deſign, and the circum- 
ſtances of the object they would confider. For how much would that man 
exceed all others in knowledge, who had but the faculty ſo to alter the ſtruc- 
ture of his eyes, that one ſenſe, as to make it capable of all the ſeveral 
degrees of viſion, which the affiſtance of glaſſes (caſually at firſt lit on) has 
taught us to conceive? What wonders would he diſcover, who could ſo fit his. 
eyes to all ſorts of objects, as to fee, when he pleaſed, the figure and motion of 
the minute particles in the blood, and other juices of animals, as diſtinctiy as. 
he does, at other times, the ſhape and motion of the animals themſelves? But 
to us, in our preſent ſtate, unalterable organs ſo contrived as to diſcover the 
figure and motion of the minute parts of bodies, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible 
qualities we now obſerve in them, would perhaps be of no advantage. God 
has, no doubt, made them fo, as is beft for us in our preſent condition. He hath. 
fitted us for the neighbourhood of the bodies that ſurround us, and we have to- 
do with: and though. we cannot, by the faculties we have, attain to a perfect 
knowledge of things, yet they will ſerve us well enough for thoſe ends above- 
mentioned, which are our great concernment. I beg my reader's pardon, for 
laying before him ſo wild a fancy, concerning the ways of perception in beings. 
above us: but how extravagant ſoever it be, I doubt whether we can imagine 
any thing about the knowledge of angels, but after this manner, ſome way or 
other in. proportion to what we find and obſcrve in ourſelves. And though: 
we cannot but allow, that the infinite power and wiſdom of God may frame 
ercatures with a thouſand other faculties and ways of perceiving things without: 
them, than what we have; yet our thoughts can go no farther than our -n: 
ſo impoflible it is for us to enlarge our very gueſſes beyond the ideas received. 
from our own ſenſation and. reflection. The ſuppoſition at leaſt, that angels. 
do ſometimes aſſume bodies, needs not ſtartle us; ſince ſome of the moſt 
antient and moſt learned fathers of the church ſzemed to believe, that they had: 
bodies: and this is certain, that their. ſtate, and way. of exiſtence is unknown. 
do Us. 1 8 +4 ; i ; 
$ 14. Bur to return to the matter in hand, the ideas we have of ſubſtances, Complex 
and the ways we come by them; I ſay, our ſpecifick ideas of ſubſtances are iceas of fub-. 
nothing elſe but a collection of a certain number. of. fimple ideas, conſidered as . 
united in one thing. "Theſe ideas of ſubſtances, though they are commonly 
ſimple apprehenſions, and the names of them ſimple terms ;. yet in effect are- 2 
complex. and compounded. Thus the idea which an. — 
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Boo k Il. the name Swan, is white colour, long neck, red beak, black legs, and whole 
feet, and all theſe of a certain ſize, with a power of ſwimming in the water, 
and making a certain kind of noiſe; and perhaps, to a man who has long 
obſerved thoſe kind of birds, ſome other properties which all terminate in 
| | ſenſible ſimple ideas, all united in one common ſubject. - _ Don 

des of ſpiti- & 15. BES1DEs the complex ideas we have of material ſenſible ſubſtances, of 
coal ſubit-nce3 which I have laſt ſpoken, by the ſimple ideas we have taken from thoſe opera- 
bedüy fab. of tions of our own minds, which we experiment daily in ourſelves, as thinking, 
lance, underſtanding, willing, knowing, and power of beginning motion, &c. co- 
exiſting in ſome ſubſtance ;.we are able to frame the complex idea of an 
immaterial ſpirit. And thus, by putting together the ideas of thinking, per- 
ceiving, liberty, and power of moving themſelves and other things, we have as 
clear a perception and notion of immaterial ſubſtances, as we have of material. 
For putting together the ideas of thinking and willing, or the power of moving 
cr quieting corporeal motion, joined to ſubſtance, of which we have no diſtinct 
idea, we have the idea of an immaterial ſpirit; and by putting together the ideas 
of coherent ſolid parts, and a power of being moved, joined with ſubſtance, of 
which likewiſe we have no poſitive idea, we have the 1dea of matter. - The 
one is as clear and diſtinct an idea as the other: the idea of thinking, and 
moving a body, being as clear and diſtin ideas, as the ideas of extenſion, 
ſolidity, and being moved. For our idea of ſubſtance is equally obſcure, or 
none at all in both; it is but a ſuppoſed I know not what, to ſupport thoſe ideas 
we call accidents. It is for want of reflection that we are apt to think, that our 
ſenſes ſhew us nothing but material things. Every act of ſenſation, when duly 
conſidered, gives us an equal view of both parts of nature, the corporeal and 
ſpiritual. For whilſt I know, by ſeeing or hearing, &c. that there. is ſome 
corporeal being without me, the object of that ſenſation; I do more certainly 
know, that there is ſome ſpiritual being within me that ſees and hears. This, 
I nzaft be convinced, cannot be the action of bare inſenſible matter; nor ever 
could be, without an immaterial thinking being. Trac Sag 
No idea of |  $ 16. By the complex idea of extended, IT] coloured, and all other 
abſtract ſub- ſenfible qualities, which is all that we know of it, we are as far from the idea of 
fan? the ſubſtance of body, as if we knew nothing at all: nor after all the acquain- 
tance and familiarity, which we imagine we have with matter, and the many 
qualities men aſſure themſelves they perceive and know in bodies, will it perhaps 
upon examination be found, that they have any more, or clearer, primary ideas 

belonging to body, than they have belonging to immaterial ſpirit. | 
The cobeſion & 17. THE primary ideas we have. peculiar to body, as contradiſtinguiſhed 
of ford ka to ſpirit, are the coheſion of ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable, parts, and a 
the primary power of communicating motion by impulſe. Theſe, I think, are the original 
ideas of body. ideas Proper and peculiar to body; for figure is but the conſequence of finite 

| etenſion. | i | | | 

Thinking and $18. THE ideas we have belonging; and peculiar to ſpirit, are thinking and 
motivity the will, or a power of putting body into motion by thought, and, which is conſe- 
8 quent to it, liberty. For as body cannot but communicate its motion by 
impulſe to another body, which it meets with at reſt; ſo the mind can put 
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bodies into motion, or forbear to do fo as it pleaſes. The ideas of exiſtence, C HAP. 
duration, and mobility, are common to them both. XXIII. 

$19. THERE is no reaſon why it ſhould be thought ſtrange, that I makex⁊ñẽ„!x“B0): 
mobility belong to ſpirit: for having no other idea of motion, but change of Spirits capable 
diſtance with other beings that are conſidered as at reſt ; and finding, that ſpirits, of motion. 
as well as bodies, cannot operate but where they are, and that ſpirits do operate 
at ſeveral times in ſeveral places, I cannot but attribute change of place to all 
finite ſpirits; (for of the infinite ſpirit 1 ſpeak not here.) For my ſoul being a | 
real being, as well as my body, is certainly as capable of changing diſtance with : 
any other body, or being, as body itſelf; and ſo is capable of motion. And if | 
a mathematician can conſider a certain diſtance, or a change of that diſtance 
between two points, one may certainly conceive a diſtance, and a change of 
diſtance between two ſpirits; and ſo conceive their motion, their approach or 
removal, one from another, 1 ; | 

$20, EveRy one finds in himſelf, that his ſoul can think, will, and operate 
-on his body in the place where that is ; but cannot operate on a body, or in a 
place an hundred miles diſtant from it. No body can imagine, that his ſoul 
can think, or move a body at Oxford, whilſt he is at London ; and cannot but 
know, that being united to his body, it conſtantly changes place all the whole 
Journey between Oxford and London, as the coach or horſe does that carries 
him, and I think may be ſaid to be truly all that while in motion; or if that will 
not be allowed to afford us a clear idea enough of its motion, its being ſeparated 
from the body in death, I think, will; for to conſider it as going out of the 
body, or leaving it, and yet to have no idea of its motion, ſeems to me 
impoſſible. Se | 

$21. Ir it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot change place, becauſe it hath 
none, for ſpirits are not in loco, but ubi; I ſuppoſe that way of talking will 
not now be of much weight to many, in an age that is not much diſpoſed to 
admire, or ſuffer themſelves to be deceived by ſuch unintelligible ways of 
ſpeaking. But if any one thinks there is any ſenſe in that diſtinction, and that 
it is applicable to our preſent purpoſe, I deſire him to put it into intelligible 
Engliſh; and then from thence draw a reaſon to ſhew, that immaterial ſpirits 
are not capable of motion, Indeed motion cannot be attributed to God ; not 
becauſe he is an immaterial, but becauſe he is an infinite ſpirit, 

522. Lx us compare then our complex idea of an immaterial ſpirit with Idea of foul 
our complex idea of body, and fee whether there be any more obſcurity in one and body com- 
than in the other, and in which moſt. Our idea of body, as I think, is an?“ 
extended ſolid ſubſtance, capable of communicating motion by impulſe: And 
our idea of foul, as an immaterial ſpirit, is of a ſubſtance that thinks, and has 
a power of exciting motion in body, by willing or thought. Theſe, I think, 
are our complex ideas of foul and body, as contra- diſtinguiſned; and now let 
us examine which has moſt obſcurity in it, and difficulty to be apprehended. 

I know, that people, whoſe thoughts are immerſed in matter, and have fo 
ſubjected their minds to their ſenſes, that they ſeldom reflect on any thing 
beyond them, are apt to ſay, they cannot comprehend a thinking thing, which 
VOL. I. AK: OI perhaps 
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Boox II. perhaps is true: but I affirm, when they conſider it well, they can no more 
A comprehend an extended thing. FF | 
Cobeſon of I 23. Ir any one ſay, he knows not what it is thinks in him; he means, he 
_ parts in knows not what the ſubſtance is of that thinking thing : no more, ſay I, knows 
= 8 he what the ſubſtance is of that ſolid thing. Farther, if he ſays he knows not 
ed as thinking how he thinks; I anſwer, neither knows he how he is extended; how the 
in a foul ſolid parts of body are united, or cohere together to make extenſion. For 
though the preſſure of the particles of air may account for the coheſion of 

ſeveral parts of matter, that are groſſer than the particles of air, and have pores 

leſs than the corpuſcles of air; yet the weight, or preſſure of the air, will not 

explain, nor can be a cauſe of the coherence of the particles of air themſelves. 

And if the preſſure of the æther, or any ſubtiler matter than the air, may 

unite, and hold faſt together the parts of a particle of air, as well as other 

bodies; yet it cannot make bonds for itſelf, and hold together the parts that 

make up every the leaſt corpuſcle of that materia ſubtilis. So that that hypo- 

theſis, how ingeniouſly ſoever explained, by ſhewing, that the parts of ſenſible 

bodies are held together by the preſſure of other external inſenſible bodies, 

reaches not the parts of the æther itſelf : and by how much the more evident 

it proves, that the parts of other bodies are held together by the external 

preſſure of the æther, and can have no other conceivable cauſe of their coheſion. 

and union, by ſo much the more it leaves us in the dark concerning the 

coheſion of the parts of the corpuſcles of the - ther itſelf ; which we can 

neither conceive without patts, they being bodies, and diviſible; nor yet how 

their parts cohere, they wanting that cauſe of coheſion, which is given of the 
coheſion of the parts of all other bodies, | WP 9 

§ 24. Bur in truth the preſſure of any ambient fluid, how great ſoever, can 

be no intelligible cauſe of the coheſion of the ſolid parts of matter. For though 

ſuch a preſſure may hinder the avulſion of two poliſhed ſuperficies, one from 

another, in a line perpendicular to them, as in the experiment of two poliſhed. 
marbles; yet it can never, in the leaſt, hinder the ſeparation by a motion, in 

a line parallel to thoſe ſurfaces. Becauſe the. ambient fluid, having a full 

liberty to ſueceed in each point of ſpace, deſerted by a lateral motion, reſiſts 

ſuch a motion of bodies ſo joined, no more than it would reſiſt the motion of 

that body, were it on all ſides invironed by that fluid, and touched no other 

body: and therefore, if there were no other cauſe of coheſion, all parts of 

bodies mult be eaſily ſeparable by ſuch a lateral fliding motion. For if the 

preſſure of the ether be the adequate cauſe of coheſion, wherever that cauſe 

operates not, there can be no coheſion. And fince it cannot operate again(t 

ſuch a lateral ſeparation, (as has been ſhewn) therefore in every imaginary 

lain, interſecting any maſs of matter, there could be no more coheſion, than 

of two poliſhed ſurfaces, which will always, notwithſtanding any imaginable 
preſſute of a fluid, eaſily ſlide one from another. So that perhaps, how clear 

an idea ſoeves we think we bave of the extenſion of body, which is nothing 

but the coheſion of ſolid parts, he that ſhall well conſider it in his mind, may 

have reaſon to conclude, that it is as eaſy for him to have a clear idea, how the 

| A Pe THT ſoul 
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ſoul thinks, as how body is extended. For ſince body is no farther, nor otherwiſe CH Ar. 
extended, than by the union and coheſion. of its ſolid parts, we ſhall very ill XXIII. 
comprehend the extenſion of body, without underſtanding wherein conſiſts the w—w—— 


union and coheſion of its parts; which ſeems to me as incomprehenſible, as 
the manner of thinking, and how it is performed. 
5825. I aLLow it is uſual for moſt people to wonder how any one ſhould find 
a difficulty in what they think they every day obſerve. Do we not ſee, will 
they be ready to ſay, the parts of bodies ſtick firmly together? Is there any 
thing more common? And what doubt can there be made of it? And the like, 
1 fay, concerning thinking, and voluntary motion: Do we not every moment 
experiment it in ourſelves; and therefore can it be doubted? The matter of 
fact is clear, I confeſs; but when we would a little nearer look into it, and 
conſider how it. is done, there I think we are at a loſs, both-in the one, and the 
other; and can as little underſtand how the parts of body cohere, as how we 
ourſelves perceive, or move. I would have any one intelligibly explain to me, 
how the parts of gold, or braſs, (that but now in fuſion were as looſe from 
one anather, as the particles of water, or the ſands of an hour-glaſs) come in a 
few moments to be ſo united, and adhere ſo ſtrongly one to another, that the 
utmoſt force of mens arms cannot ſeparate them: a conſidering man will, I 
ſuppoſe, be here at a loſs, to ſatisfy his own, or another man's underſtanding. 
8 26. TRE little bodies that compoſe that fluid we call water, are fo 
extremely ſmall, that T have never heard of any one, who by a microſcope 
(and yet I have heard of ſome that have magnified to ten thouſand; nay, to 
much above a hundred thouſand times) pretended to perceive their diſtinct bulk, 
figure, or motion: and the particles of water are alſo ſo perfectly looſe one from 
another, that the leaſt force ſenſibly ſeparates them. Nay, if we conſider their 
perpetual motion, we mult allow them to have no coheſion one with another; 
and yet let but a ſharp cold come, and they unite, they conſolidate, theſe little 
atoms cohere, and are not, without great force, ſeparable. He that could find 
the bonds that tie theſe heaps of looſe little bodies together ſo firmly; he that 
could make known the cement that makes them ſtick ſo faft one to another, 
would diſcover a great, and yet unknown ſecret: and yet when that was done, 
would he be far enough from making the. extenſion of body (which is the 
coheſion of its ſolid parts) intelligible, till he could ſhew wherein conſiſted the 
union, or conſolidation of the parts of thoſe bonds, or of that cement, or of 
the leaſt particle of matter that exiſts, Whereby it appears, that this primary 
.and ſuppoſed obvious quality of body, will be found, when examined, to be as 
incomprehenſible as any thing belonging to our minds, and a ſolid extended 
ſubſtance as hard to be conceived as a thinking immaterial one, whatever 
difficulties ſome. would raiſe againſt it. | . 
827. For to extend our thoughts a little farther, that preſſure, which is 
brought to explain the coheſion of bodies, is as unintelligible as the coheſion 
itſelf, For if matter be conſidered, as no doubt it is, finite, let any one ſend 
his contemplation to the extremities of the univerſe, and there fee What 
conceivable hoops, what bond he can imagine to hold this maſs of matter in 
ſo cloſe a preſſure together; from whence ſteel has its firmneſs, and the 25 
| : A a 2 | ol 
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Book II. of a diamond their hardneſs and indiffolubility. If matter be finite, it muſt 
have its extremes; and there muſt. be ſomething to hinder it from ſcattering 
aſunder. If, to avoid this difficulty, any one will throw himſelf into the 
ſuppoſition and abyſs of infinite matter, let him conſider what light he thereby. 

brings to the cohefion of body, and whether he be ever the nearer making it 
intelligible, by reſolving it into a ſuppoſition, the moſt abſurd and moſt 
incomprehenſible of all other: So far is our extenſion of body (which is nothing 
but the coheſion of ſolid parts) from being clearer, or more diſtinct, when 
we would enquire into the nature, cauſe, or mariner.of it, than the idea of 

thinking. | 2 | 

Communica- 8 28. ANnoTHER. idea we have of body, is the power of communieation of 
tion of motion motion by impulſe; and of our ſouls, the power of exciting motion by thought. 
by thought, Theſe ideas, the one of body, the other of our minds, every day's experience 
equally intel - clearly furniſhes us with: but if here again we enquire how this is done, we 
"givie.. are equally in the dark. For in the communication of motion by impulſe, 
wherein as much motion is loſt to one body, as is got to the other, which is 

the ordinarieſt caſe, we can have no other conception, but of the pathng of 

motion out of one body into another; which, I think, is as obſcure. and 
unconceivable, as how our minds move or ſtop our bodies by thought; which 

we every moment find they do. The increaſe of motion 1 impulfe, which is 
obſerved or believed ſometimes to happen, is yet harder to be underſtood. We 

have by daily experience clear evidence of motion produced both by impulſe 

and by thought; but the manner how, hardly comes within our comprehenſion; 

we are equally at a loſs in both. So that however we conſider motion, and its 
communication, either from body or ſpirit, the idea which belongs to ſpirit is 

at leaſt as clear as that which belongs to-body. And if we conſider the active 

power of moving, or, as I may call it, motivity, it is much clearer in ſpirit than 

body; ſince two bodies, placed by one another at reſt, will never afford us the 

idea of a. power in the one to move the other, but by a- borrowed. motion: 

whereas the mind, every day, affords us ideas of an active power of moving 

of bodies; and therefore it is worth our conſideration, whether active power 

be not the proper attribute of ſpirits, and paſſive power of matter. Hence 

may be conjectured, that created ſpirits are not totally ſeparate from matter, 

becauſe they are both active and paſſive. Pure ſpirit, viz. God, is 43 active; 

pure matter is only paſſive; thoſe beings that are both active and paſſive, we 
may judge to partake of both. But be that as it will, I think, we bave as many, 

and as clear ideas belonging to ſpirit, as we have belonging to body, the ſubſtance 

of each being equally unknown to us; and the idea of thinking in ſpirit, as 
clear as of extenſion in body; and the communication of motion by thought, 

which we attribute to ſpirit, is as evident as that by impulſe, which we aſcribe 

to body. Conſtant experience makes us ſenſible of both of theſe, though our 

| narrow underſtandings can comprehend neither. For when the mind would 
K. 7 look beyond thoſe original ideas we have from ſenſation or reflection, and 
- penetrate into their cauſes; and manner of production, we find till it diſcovers - 

nothing but its own ſhort-ſightedneſs, | ME 

; 6 | | | JF 29. To- 


is the ſubſtance of body equally'unknown. to us. Two primary. qualities or 
properties of body, viz. ſolid coherent parts and impulſe, we have diſtin clear 
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Fag. To conclude, ſenſation convinces us, that there are ſolid extended CH a Pp. 
ſobſtances; and reflection, that there are thinking ones: experience aſſures us XXIII. 


of the exiſtence of ſuch beings; and that the one hath a power to move body ww 


by impulſe, the other by thought; this we cannot doubt of. Experience, I 
fay, every moment furniſhes us with the clear ideas, both of the one and the 
other. But beyond theſe ideas, as received from their proper ſources, our 
faculties will not reach. If we would enquire farther into their nature, cauſes, 
and manner, we perceive not the nature of extenſion clearer than we do of 
thinking. If we would explain them any farther, one is as eaſy as the other; 
and there is no more difficulty to conceive how a ſubſtance we know not, ſhould. 
by thought ſet body into motion, than how a ſubſtance we know not, ſhould by 
impulſe fet body into motion. So that we are no more able to diſcover wherein 
the ideas belonging to body conſiſt, than thoſe belonging to ſpirit. From 
whence it ſeems probable to me, that the fimple ideas we receive from ſenſation : 
and reflection, are the boundaries of our thoughts; beyond which the mind, 
whatever efforts it would make, is not able to advance one jot ; nor can it 
make any diſcoveries, when it would pry into the nature and hidden cauſes of 
thoſe ideas. 1 Fun | 

8 30. So that, in ſhort, the idea we have of ſpirit, compared with the idea Idea of body- 


we haye of body, ſtands thus: the ſubſtance of ſpirit is unknown to us; and ſo and ſpirit 
compared 


ideas of: ſo likewiſe we know, and have diſtinct clear ideas of two primary 


qualities or properties of ſpirit, viz, thinking, and a power of action; i. e. a 


r of beginning or ſtopping ſeveral thoughts or motions. We have alſo + 


the ideas of ſeveral qualities inherent in bodies, and have the clear diſtin ideas 
df them: which qualities are but the various modifications of the extenſion of 


cohering ſolid parts, and their motion. We have likewiſe the ideas of the 
ſeveral modes of thinking, viz. believing, doubting, intending, fearing, hoping; 


all which are but the ſeveral modes of thinking. We have alſo the ideas of 
willing, and moving the body conſequent to it, and with the body itſelf too; 


for, as has been ſhewn, ſpirit is capable of motion. 


$31. LASTLY; if this notion of. immaterial ſpirit. may have perhaps ſome The notion of 
di 


culties in it not eaſy to be explained, we have therefore no more reaſon to Pit involves 
no more diffi= 


deny or doubt the exiſtence of ſuch ſpirits, than we have to deny or doubt the culty in it than- 


- exiſtence of body; becauſe the notion of body is cumbered with ſome difficulties that of body. 


very hard, and perhaps impoſſible to be explained or underſtood by us. For 


I would fain have inſtanced any thing in our notion of ſpirit more perplexed, 


or nearer a contradiction, than the very notion. of body includes in it : the 


x 


diviſibility in infinitum of any finite extenſion, involving us, whether we'grant - 
or deny it, in conſequences impoſſible to be explicated or made in our appre- 


henfions conſiſtent; conſequences that carry greater difficulty, and more 


apparent abſurdity, than any thing can follow from the notion of an immaterial - 
knowing ſubſtance, 


$32, Walch we are not at all to wonder at, ſince we having but ſome few We know no: - 


our ſimple - 
Or ideas. 


ſuperficial ideas of things, diſcovered to us · only by the ſenſes from without, irg bexond- 
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or by the mind, reflecting on what it experiments in itſelf within, have no 


A knowledge beyond that, much leſs of the internal conſtitution, and true 


nature of things, being deſtitute of faculties to attain it. And therefore expe- 


rimenting and diſcovering in ourſelves knowledge, and the power of voluntary 


motion, as certainly as we experiment, or diſcover in things without us, the 

coheſion and ſeparation of ſolid parts, which is the extenſion and motion of 
bodies; we have as much reaſon to be ſatisfied with our notion of immaterial 
ſpirit, as with our notion of body, and the exiſtence of the one as well as the 
other. For it being no more a contradiction that thinking ſhould exiſt, ſeparate 
and independent from ſolidity, than it is a contradiction that folidity ſhould 
exiſt, ſeparate and independent from thinking, they being both but ſimple 
ideas, independent one from another; and having as clear and diſtinct ideas in 
us of thinking, as of ſolidity, I know not why we may not as well allow a 
thinking thing without ſolidity, i. e. immaterial, to exiſt, as a ſolid thing without 
thinking, i. e. matter, to exiſt ; eſpecially fince it is not harder to conceive how 
thinking ſhould exiſt without matter, than how matter ſhould: think, For 


whenſoever we would proceed beyond theſe ſimple ideas we have from 


ſenſation and reflection, and dive farther into the nature of things, we fall 
preſently into darkneſs and obſcurity,” perplexedneſs and difficulties; and can 
diſcover nothing farther but our own blindneſs and ignorance: But which ever 
of theſe complex ideas be cleareſt, that of body, or immaterial ſpirit, this is 
evident, that the fimple ideas that make them up; are no other than what we 
have received from ſenſation'or reflection; and ſo is it of all our other ideas of 


ſubſtances, even of God himſelf. - PECEW 


Idea of God. 


'$ 33. Fox if we examine the idea we have of the incomprehenſible ſupreme 


being, we ſhall find, that we come by it the ſame way; and that the complex 
ideas we have both of God and ſeparate os are made up of the ſimple ideas 


we receive from reflection: v. g. having from what we experiment in ourſelves, 
got the ideas of exiſtence and duration; of knowledge and power; of 
pleaſure and happineſs; and of ſeveral other qualities and powers, which it is 
better to have than to be without: when we would frame an idea the moſt ſuit- 


. able we can to the ſupreme being, we enlarge every one of theſe with our idea 


of infinity; and ſo putting them together, make our complex idea of God. For 
that the mind has ſuch a power of enlarging ſome of its ideas, received from 
ſenſation and refle&ion, has been already ſhewn. | Ok. 

$ 34. Ir I find that I know ſome few things, and ſome of them, or all, 


perhaps imperfectly, I can frame an idea of knowing twice as many; which I 


can double again, as often as I can add to number; and thus enlarge my idea 


of knowledge, by extending its comprehenfion to all things exiſting, or poſſible. 


The fame alſo I can do of knowing them more perfectly; i. e. all their qualities, 
powers, cauſes, conſequences, and relations, &c. till all be perfectly known that 
1s in them, or can any way relate to them; and thus frame the idea of infinite 


or boundleſs knowledge. The ſame may alſo be done of power, till we come 
to that we call infinite; and alſo of the duration of exiſtence, without begin- 
ning or end; and fo frame the idea of an eternal being. The degrees or extent 


wherein we aſcribe exiſtence, power, wiſdom, and all other perfections (which 


we 
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wal can have any ideas of) to that ſovereign being which we call God, being all C HAP. 
boundleſs and infinite, we frame the beſt idea of him our minds are capable of: XXIII. 
all which is done, I fay,. by enlarging thoſe ſimple ideas we have taken from 


the operations of our own minds, by reflection; or by our ſenſes, from 
exteriour things, to that vaſtneſs to which infinity can extend them. | 
$ 35. Fon it is infinity, which joined to our ideas of exiſtence, power, 
knowledge, &c. makes that complex idea, whereby we repreſent to ourſelves, 
the beſt we can, the fupreme being. For though in his own eſſence (which 
certainly we do not know, not knowing the real eſſence of a pebble, or a fly, or 
of our o] ſelves) God be fimple and uncompounded; yet, I think, I may ſay 
we have no other idea of him, but a complex one of exiſtence, knowledge, 
power, happinels, &c. infinite and eternal: which are all diſtinct ideas, and 
ſome. of them being relative, are again compounded of others; all which 


being, as has been ſhewn, originally got from ſenſation, and reflection, go to 


make up the idea or notion we have of God. , 


- . 


8 36. Tuts farther is to be obſerved, that there is no idea we attribute to No idea in 
God, bating infinity, which is not alſo a part of our complex idea of other on compiex | 
ſpirits. Becauſe, being capable of no other ſimple ideas, belonging. to any but 4 4 
thing but body, but thoſe which by reflection we receive from the operation from ſenſation 


of our own minds, we can attribute to ſpirits no other but what we receive r reflection. 


from thence: and all the difference we can put between them in our contem- 
plation of ſpirits, is only in the ſeveral extents and degrees of their knowledge, 


power, duration, happineſs, &c. For that in our ideas, as well of ſpirits, as of 


other things, we are reſtrained to thoſe we receive from ſenſation and reflection, 


is evident from hence; that in our ideas of ſpirits, how much ſoever advanced 
in perfection beyond thoſe of bodies, even to that of infinite, we cannot yet 
have any idea of the manner wherein they diſcover their thoughts one to 


another: though we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that ſeparate ſpirits, which 


are. beings that have perfecter knowledge and greater: happineſs: than we, 
muſt needs have alſo a perfecter way of communicating their. thoughts than 
we have, who are fain to make uſe of corporeal ſigns and particular ſounds) . 
which are therefore of moſt general uſe, as being the beſt and quickeſt we are 
capable of. But of immediate communication, having no experiment in 
ourſelves, and conſequently no notion of it at all, we bave no idea how ſpirits, . 


which uſe not words, can with quickneſs, or much leſs how ſpirits, that have 


no bodies, can be maſters of their own thoughts, and communicate or conceal . 
them at pleaſure,. though. we cannot but neceſſarily ſuppoſe they have ſuch a a 


power. 


1 think, it is very evident, ; 
FIRsT, That all our ideas of the feveral ſorts of ſubſtances, are nothing but 
collections of ſimple ideas, with a ſuppoſition of ſumething to which they 

belong, and in which they ſubſiſt; though of this ſuppoſed ſomething we have 
no clear diſlinct idea at all. | | | 


SECONDLY, 


837. AnD thus we have ſeen, what kind of ideas we have of ſubſlances of Recapitala- | 
all kinds, wherein they conſiſt, and how we came by them. From whence, tion. 


&® ® 
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Book II. - SzconDLyY, That all the ſimple ideas, that thus united in one common 
x— ſubſtratum make up our complex ideas of ſeveral forts of ſubſtances, are 
| no other but fuch as we have received from ſenſation or reflection. So that 
| even in thoſe which we think we are moſt intimately acquainted with, and 
that come neareſt the comprehenſion of our moſt enlarged conceptions, we 
cannot go beyond thoſe ſimple ideas. And even in thoſe which ſeem moſt 
N FOR remote from all we have to do with, and do infinitely ſurpaſs any thing we 
| can perceive in ourſelves by reflection, or diſcover by ſenſation in other things, 
we can attain to nothing but thoſe ſimple ideas, which we originally received 
from : ſenſation or reflection; as is evident in the complex ideas we have of 
angels, and particularly of God himſelf. | 5 
Tutor x, That moſt of the ſimple ideas, that make up our complex 
ideas of ſubſtances, when truly conſidered, are only powers, however we are 
apt to take them for poſitive qualities; v. g. the greateſt part of the ideas that 
make our complex idea of gold, are yellowneſs, great weight, ductility, fuſi- 
bility, and ſolubility in aqua regia, &c. all united together in an unknown 
ſubſtratum; all which ideas are nothing elfe but ſo many relations to other 
ſubſtances, and are not really in the gold, conſidered barely in itſelf, though 
they depend on thoſe real and primary qualities of its internal conſtitution, 
- whereby it has a fitneſs differently to operate, and be operated on by ſeveral 

other ſubſtances. f | | 8 


HEY © HA PTER XXIV. 
Of collective ideas of ſubſtanc 


| : | | AH 
Ca av; $7: }ESIDES theſe complex ideas of ſeveral fingle ſubſtances, as of man, 
XXIV. horſe, gold, violet, apple, &c. the mind hath er cog collective 
——» ideas of ſubſtances; which I ſo call, becauſe ſuch ideas are made up of many 
One idea. Particular ſubſtances conſidered together, as united into one idea, and which 
ſo joined are looked on as one: v. g. the idea of ſuch a collection of men as 
make an army, though conſiſting of a great number of diſtin& ſubſtances, is as 
much one idea, as the idea of a man: and the great collective idea of all bodies 
whatſoever, fignified by the name world, is as much one idea, as the idea of 
any the leaſt particle of matter in it; it ſufficing to the unity of any idea, that 
it be conſidered as one repreſentation or picture, though made up of ever ſo 

many particulars. LE Baths | „ 
Made by the 8 2. TRESs E collective ideas of ſubſtances, the mind makes by its power of 
2 2 compoſition, and uniting ſeverally, either ſimple or complex ideas into one, as 
bind tit does by the fame faculty make the complex ideas of particular ſubſtances, 
cConſiſting of an aggregate of divers ſimple ideas, united in one ſubſtance : and 
as the mind, by putting together the repeated ideas of unity, makes the col- 
lective mode, or complex idea of any number, as a ſcore, or a groſs, &c. ſo 


by 


1 
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by putting together ſeveral particular ſubſtances, it makes collective ideas of Cn ay. 
ſubſtances, as a troop, an army, a ſwarm, a city, a fleet; each of which, XXIV. 
every one finds, that he repreſents to his own mind by one idea, in one view; 
and ſo under that notion conſiders thoſe ſeveral things as perfectly one, as one | | 
ſhip, or one atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an army of ten thou- | 
ſand men ſhould make one idea, than how a man ſhould make one idea; it 
being as eaſy to the mind to unite into one the idea of a great number of 
men, and conſider it as one, as it is to unite into one particular, all the diſtinct 
ideas that make up the compoſition of a man, and conſider them all together 
as ONE. Fg | | | 
3. AMoNGsT: ſuch kind of collective ideas, are to be counted moſt part All artificial 
of artificial things, at leaſt ſuch of them as are made up of diſtinct ſubſtances : things are col- 
and, in truth, if we conſider all theſe collective ideas aright, as army, conſtel- < 
lation, univerſe, as they are united into ſo many ſingle ideas, they are but the 
artificial draughts of the mind; bringing things very remote, and independent 2 | 
on one another, into one view, the better to contemplate and diſcourſe' of 
them, united into one conception, and ſignified by one name. For there are 
no things ſo remote, nor ſo contrary, which the mind cannot, by this art of | 
dae, bring into one idea; as is viſible in that ſignified by the name 
univerſe. 


CHAPTER XXV. e 
Of relation. | 


$1. TJ JESIDES the ideas, whether ſimple or complex, that the mind has CH AP. ; | 
of things, as they are in themſelves, there are others it gets from their XXV. | 
compariſon one with another. The underſtanding, in the conſideration of 
any thing, is not confined to that preciſe object: it can carry any idea as it — | 
were beyond itſelf, or at leaſt look beyond it, to ſee how it ſtands in confor- 
mity to any other. When the mind ſo conſiders one thing, that it does as it 
were bring it to and ſet it by another, and carry its view from one to the other: 
this is, as the words import, relation and reſpe&; and the denominations given 
to politive things, intimating that reſpect, and ſerving as marks to lead the . 7 
thoughts beyond the ſubject itſelf denominated to ſomething diſtinct from 
it, are what we call relatives; and the things ſo brought together, related. | | 
Thus, when the mind confiders Caius as ſuch a poſitive being, it takes nothing | | 
into that idea, but what really exiſts in Caius; v. g. when 1 conſider him as a 
man, I have nothing in my mind but the complex idea of the ſpecies, mah. 
So likewiſe, when 1 ſay Caius is a white man, I have nothing but the bare 
conſideration of man, who hath that white colour. But when 1 give Caius the 
name huſband, I intimate ſome other perſon; and when I give him the name | 
whiter, I intimate ſome other thing: in both caſes my thought is led to fome= - . 
thing beyond Caius, and there are two things brought into conſideration. And 
r A | - "BCE. - 


Book II. fince any idea, whether ſimple or complex, may be the occaſion why the mind 
3 thus brings two things together, and as it were takes a view of them at once, 
though ſtill conſidered as diſtin; therefore any of our ideas may be the foun- 
dation of relation. As in the above- mentioned inſtance, the contract and 
ceremony of matriage with Sempronia, is the occaſion of the denomination 
or relation of huſband; and the colour white, the occaſion why he is ſaid 

whiter than free-ſtone. 5 189 LON LO. O05 
Relatioos 8 2. THEsE, and the like relations, expreſſed by relative terms, that have 
without cotre- others anſwering them, with a reciprocal intimation, as father and ſon, bigger 
3 and leſs, cauſe and effect, are very obvious to every one, and every body at firſt 
ceired. ſight perceives the relation: ' For father and ſon, huſband and wife, and ſuch 
ED other correlative terms, ſeem ſo nearly to belong one to another, and through 
cuſtom do fo readily chime and anſwer one another in peoples memories, that 
upon the naming of either of them, the thoughts are preſently carried beyond 
the thing ſo named; and no body overlooks or doubts of a relation, where it 
is ſo plainly intimated. "| But where languages have failed to give correlative 
names, there the relation is not always ſo eaſily taken notice of. Concubine is, 
no doubt, a relative name, as well as wife: but in languages where this, and 
the like words, have not a correlative term, there people are not ſo apt to 
take them to be ſo, as wanting that evident mark of relation which is between 
correlatives, which ſeem to explain one another, and not to be able to exiſt, 
but together. Hence it is, that many of thoſe names which, duly conſidered, 
do include evident relations, have been called external denominations: But all 
names, that are more than empty ſounds, muſt fignify ſome idea, which is 
either in the thing to which the name is applied; and then it is poſitive, and 
is looked on as united to, and exiſting in the thing to which the denomination 
is given: or elſe it ariſes from the reſpect the mind finds in it, to ſomething 

diſtinct from it, with which it conſiders it; and then it includes a relation. 


1 { 3. ANOTHER fort of relative terms there is, which are not looked on to 


wen, — be either relative, or ſo much as external denominations; which'yet, under the 
relation, form and appearance of ſignifying ſomething abſolute in the ſubject, do conceal 
a tacit, though leſs obſervable relation. Such are the ſeemingly poſitive terms 
of old, great, imperfect, &c. whereof I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at 
large in the following chapters. | | 
Relation dif= YH 4. Tuls farther may be obſerved, that the ideas of relation may be the 
eee ſame in men, who have far different ideas of the things that are related, or 
lated, © that are thus compared; v. g. thoſe who have far different ideas cf a man, may 
yet agree in the notion of a father: which is a notion ſuperinduced to the 
ſubſtance, or man, and refers only to an act of that thing called man, whereby 
he contributed to the generation of one of his own kind, let man be what 
it will. | : e Me ct! | 
Change of 8 5. Tux nature therefore of relation conſiſts in the referring or comparing 
3 may two things one to another; from which compariſon, one or both comes to be 
ny change in denominated. And if either of thoſe things be removed or ceaſed to be, the 
the ſubject. relation ceaſes, and the denomination conſequent to it, though the other receive 
in itſelf no alteration at all: v. g. Caius, whom I conſider to-day as a father, 
| 4 | Ceaſes 
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ceaſes to be fo to-morrow, only by the death of his ſon, without any altera- C p. 
tion made in himſelf. Nay, barely by the mind's changing the object to which XXV. 

it compares any thing, the ſame thing is capable of having contrary denomina- ———— 
tions at the ſame time: v. g. Caius, compared to ſeveral perſons, may truly be 

ſaid to be older and younger, ſtronger and weaker, &c. 

. WraTSotveR doth or can exiſt, or be conſidered as one thing, is den only 
ive: and ſo not only ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, but modes alſo are ,;. OP 
poſitive beings; though the parts of which they conſiſt, are very often relative | 
one to another; but the whole together conſidered as one thing, and producing 
in us the complex idea of one thing; which idea is in our minds, as one pic- | 
ture, though an aggregate of divers parts, and under one name, it is a poſitive 
or abſolute thing, or idea. Thus a triangle, though the parts thereof compared 
one to another be relative, yet the idea of the whole is a poſitive abſolute idea. 

The ſame may be ſaid of a family, a tune, &c. for there can be no relation, 
but betwixt two things conſidered as two things. There muſt always be in 

relation two ideas, or things, either in themſelves really ſeparate, or conſidered | 

as diſtin, and then a ground or occaſion for their compariſon. | 

4 $ 7. Concer N relation in general, theſe things may be conſidered: A!) things ca- '| 

Frs r, That there is no one thing, whether ſimple idea, ſubſtance, mode, REES: 
or relation, or name of either of them, which is not capable of almoſt an 
infinite number of conſiderations, in reference to other things; and therefore 
this makes no ſmall part of mens thoughts and words: v. g. one ſingle man | 
may. at once be concerned in, and ſuſtain all theſe following relations, and 
many more, viz. father, brother, ſon, grandfather, grandſon, father-in-law, 
ſon-in-law, huſband, friend, enemy, ſubject, general, judge, patron, client, 
profeſſor, European, Engliſhman, iſlander, ſervant, maſter, poſſeſſor, captain, 
ſuperior, inferior, bigger, leſs, older, younger, contemporary, like, unlike, 

&c. to an almoſt infinite number: he being capable of as many relations, as 
there can be occaſions of comparing him to other things, in any manner of 
agreement, diſagreement, or reſpect whatſoever. For, as I ſaid, relation is a 

way of comparing or conſidering two things together, and giving one, or both 
of them ſome appellation from that compariſon ; and ſometimes giving even 
the relation itſelf a name. 4 0s; | 

$ 8. SECONDLY, This farther may be conſidered concerning relation, that 8 of 
though it be not contained in the real exiſtence of things, but ſomething extra- clearer often, 
neous and ſuperinduced; yet the ideas which relative words ſtand for, are often than of the 
clearer and more diſtinct, than of thoſe ſubſtances to which they do belong. 5% telat. 
The notion we have of a father, or brother, is a great deal clearer and more 
diſtinct, than that we have of a man; or, if you will, paternity is a thing 
whereof it is eafier to have a clear idea, than of humanity: and I can much 
_ eaſier conceive what a friend is, than what God, Becauſe the knowledge of 
one action, or one ſimple idea, is oſtentimes ſufficient to give me the notion 
of a relation: but to the knowing of any ſubſtantial being, an accurate collec- 
tion of ſundry ideas is neceſſary. A man, if he compares two things together, | 
can hardly be ſuppofed not to know what it is, wherein he compares them : * 
ſo that when he compares any things together, he cannot but have a very clear 
„ BD 2 idea 
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idea of chat relation. The ideas chen of telations are capable at leaſt of being 


gore perfect and diſtinct in our minds, than thoſe of ſubſtances. Becauſe it 


is commonly hard to know all the ſimple ideas which are really in any ſub- 


ſtance, but for the moſt part eaſy enough to know the ſimple ideas that make 


up any relation I think on, or have a name for: v. g. comparing two men, in 
reference to one common parent, it is very eaſy to frame the ideas of brothers, 


without having yet the perfe& idea of a man. For fignificant relative words, 


as well as others, ſtanding only for ideas; and thoſe being all either ſimple, or 


made up of ſimple ones, it ſuffices for the knowing the preciſe idea the relative 


term ſtands for, to have a clear conception of that, which is the foundation 
of the relation; which may be done without having a perfect and clear idea of 
the thing it is attributed to. Thus having the notion, that one laid the egg 
out of which the other was hatched, I have a clear idea of the relation of dam 


and chick, between the two caſſiowaries in St. James's park; though perhaps I 


Relations all 
terminate in 
ſimple ideas. 


have but a very obſcure and imperfect idea of thoſe birds themſelves. 

8 9. TariRDLY, Though there be a great number of conſiderations, wherein 
things may be compared one with another, and fo a multitude of relations; yet 
they all terminate in, and are concerned about, thoſe ſimple ideas, either of 
ſenſation or reflection: which I think to be the whole materials of all our 


knowledge. To clear this, I ſhall ſhew it in the moſt «conſiderable relations 


Terms lead - 
ing the mind 
beyond the 
ſubject deno- 
minated, are 
relative. 


Concluſton. 


that we have any notion of, and in ſome that ſeem to be the moſt remote from 
ſenſe or reflection; which yet will appear to have their ideas from thence, and 
leave it paſt doubt, that the notions we have of them ate but certain ſimple 
ideas, and fo originally derived from ſenſe or reflection. 

$ 10. FouRTHLy,. That relation being the confidering of one thing with 
another, which is extrinſecal to it, it is evident, that all words that neceſſaril 
lead the mind to any other ideas than are ſuppoſed really to exiſt in that thing, 
to which the word is applied, are relative words: v. g. a man black, merry, 
thoughtful, thirſty, angry, extended; theſe, and the like, are all abſolute, 
becauſe they neither ſignify nor intimate any thing, but what does or is ſuppoſed 
really to exiſt in the man thus denominated: but father, brother, king, huſ- 
band, blacker, merrier, &c. are words which, together with the thing they 
denomigate, imply alſo ſomething elſe ſeparate and exterior to the exiſtence 
of that thi gg. Y e WERE 24 CEITHDUA, ot. 5 

$ 11, HAvinG laid down theſe premiſes concerning relation in general, I 
ſhall now proceed to ſnew, in ſome inſtances, how all the ideas we have of 
relation are made up, as the others are, only of fimple ideas; and that they 
all, how refined or remote from ſenſe ſoever they ſeem, terminate at laſt in 
ſimple ideas. I ſhall- begin with the moſt comprehenſive relation, wherein 
all things that do or can exiſt are concerned; and that is, the relation of cauſe 
and effect. The idea whereof, how derived from the two fountains of all 
our knowledge, ſenſation and reflection, I ſhall in the next place conſider. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
Of cauſe and effect, and other relations. . 


51. IN che notice that our ſenſes take of the conſtant viciſſitude of things, CH A xv. 
we cannot but obſerve, that ſeveral particular, both qualities and ſub- XXVI. 

ſtances, begin to exiſt; and that they receive this their exiſtence from the due bay 

application and operation of ſome other being. From this obſervation, we r aps 

get our ideas of cauſe and effect. That which produces any fimple or complex 

idea, we denote by the general name cauſe ; and that which is produced, effect. 

Thus finding that in that ſubſtance which we call wax, fluidity, which is a 

ſimple idea that was not in it before, is conſtantly produced by the application 

of a certain degree of heat; we call the ſimple idea of heat, in relation to 

fluidity in wax, the cauſe of it, and fluidity the effect. So allo finding that 

the ſubſtance of wood, which is a certain collection of ſimple ideas ſo called, 

by the application of fire is turned into another ſubſtance called aſhes; i. e. 

another complex idea, conſiſting of a collection of ſimple ideas, quite different 

from that complex idea which we call wood; we conſider fire, in relation to 

aſhes, as cauſe, and the aſhes as effect. So that whatever is conſidered by 

us to conduce or operate to the producing any particular ſimple idea, or col- 

lection of ſimple ideas, whether ſubſtance or mode, which did not before 

exiſt, hath thereby in our minds the relation of a cauſe, and ſo is denominated 

by us. | | | 

/ 2. HavinG thus, from what our ſenſes are able to dicover, in the ope- Creation, ge- 

rations of bodies on one another, got the notion of cauſe and effect, viz. that fine altera. 

a cauſe is that which makes any other thing, either ſimple idea, ſubſtance or din 

mode begin to be; and an effect is that, which had its beginning from ſome 

other thing : the mind finds no great difficulty to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral originals 

of things into two forts. en (ry ice 54h EM 
FissT, When the thing is wholly made new, ſo that no part thereof did 

ever exiſt before; as when a new particle of matter doth begin to exiſt, in 

rerum natura, which had before no being, and this we call creation. 

- SECONDLY, When a thing is made up of particles, which did all of them 
before exiſt, but that very thing ſo conſtituted of pre-exiſting particles, which, 
conſidered all together, make up ſuch a collection of fimple id:as, had not any 
exiſtence before; as this man, this egg, roſe or cherry, &c. And this, when 
referred to a ſubſtance, produced in the ordinary courſe of nature by integnal 
principle, but ſet on work, and received from ſome external agent or cauſe, 
and working by inſenſible ways, which we perceive not, we call generation: 
when the cauſe is extrinſecal, and the effect produced by a ſenſible teparation, 
or juxta poſition of diſcernable parts, we call it making; and ſuch are 
all artificial things. When any ſimple idea is produced, which was not in 
that ſubject before, we call it alteration, Thus a man is generated, a picture 

3 | | made, 
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Book II. made, and either of them altered, when any new ſenſible quality or ſimple idea 
i is produced in either of them, which was not there before; and the things 


thus made to exiſt, which were not there before, are effects; and thoſe things, 
which operated to the exiſtence, cauſes. In which, and all other cauſes, we 


may obſerve, that the notion of cauſe and effect, has its riſe from ideas, 


received by ſenſation, or reflection; and that this relation, how compre- 
henſive ſoever, terminates at laſt in them. For to have the idea of cauſe and 


effect, it ſuffices to conſider any ſimple idea, or ſubſtance, as beginning to 
. exiſt by the operation of ſome other, without knowing the manner of that 


operation. 1225 


' Relations of 8 3. TIN and place are alſo the foundations of very large relations, and 


time, 


all finite beings at leaſt are concerned in them. But having already ſhewn, in 
another place, how we get theſe ideas, it may ſuffice: here to intimate, that 
moſt of the denominations of things, received from time; are only relations. 
Thus when any one ſays, that queen Elizabeth lived fixty-nine,' and reigned 
forty-five years, theſe words import only the relation of that duration to ſome 
other, and mean no more: than this, that the duration of her exiſtence was 
equal to ſixty- nine, and the duration of her government to forty-five annual 


_ revolutions of the ſun; and fo are all words, anſwering, how long. Again, 


William the conqueror invaded England about the year 1070, which means 
this; that taking the duration from our Saviour's time till now, for one entire 
great length of time, it ſhews at what diſtance this invaſion was from the 


two extremes: and ſo do all-words of time, anſwering to the queſtion, when, 


which ſhew only the diſtance of any point of time, from the period of a longer 


duration, from which we meaſure, and to which we thereby conſider it, as 


related, 8 
$ 4. THERE are yet, beſides thoſe, other words of time, that ordinarily 
are thought to ſtand for poſitive ideas, which yet will, when confidered, be 


ſound to be relative, ſuch as are young, old, &c. which include and intimate 


the relation any thing has to a certain length of duration, whereof we have the 


idea in our minds. Thus having ſettled in our thoughts the idea of the ordi- . 


nary duration of a man to be ſeventy years, when we ſay a man is young, we 
mean that his age is yet but a ſmall part of that which uſually men attain to: 


and when we denominate him old, we mean that his duration is run out almoſt 
to the end of that which men do not uſually exceed. And ſo it is but com- 


paring the particular age, or duration of this or that man, to the idea of that 


duration which we have in our minds, as ordinarily belonging to that fort of 


animals: which is plain, in the application of theſe names to other things; 


for a man is called young at twenty years, and very young at ſeven years old: 


but yet a horſe we call old at twenty, and a dog at ſeven years; becauſe in 
each of theſe, we compare their age to different ideas of duration, which are 
ſettled in our minds, as belonging to theſe ſeveral ſorts of animals, in the 
ordinary courſe of nature. But the ſun and ſtars, though they have out- laſted 
ſeveral generations of men, we call not old, becauſe we do not know what 


period God hath ſet to that fort of beings. This term belonging properly 
to thoſe things, which we can)obſerve in the ordinary courſe of things, by a 


natural 
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natural decay, to come to an end in a certain period of time; and fo have in CH Ar. 
our minds, as it were, a ſtandard to which we can compare the ſeveral parts of XXVI. 
their duration; and by the relation they bear thereunto, call them young o 
old : which we cannot therefore do to a ruby or a diamond, things whoſe uſual 

riods we know not. | | 

$ 5. Tux relation alſo that things have to one another in their places and Relations of 
diſtances, 1s very obvious to obſerve; as above, below, a mile diſtant from 3 and ex- 
Charing+-croſs, in England, and in London. But as in duration, ſo in exten- 
fion and bulk, there are ſome ideas that are relative, which we ſignify by 
names that are thought poſitive; as great and. little are truly relations. For 
here alſo having, by obſervation, ſcttled in our minds the ideas of the bigneſs 
of ſeveral ſpecies of things, from thoſe we have been moſt accuſtomed to, we 
make them as it were the ſtandards whereby to denominate the bulk of others. 
Thus we call a great apple, ſuch a one as is bigger than the ordinary ſort of 
thoſe we have been uſed to; and a little horſe, ſuch a one as comes not up to 
the ſize of that idea, which we have in our minds, to belong ordinarily to 
horſes: and that will be a great horſe to a Welſhman, which is but a little one 
to a Fleming; they two having, from the different breed of their countries, 
taken ſeveral ſized ideas to which they compare, and in relation to which they 
denominate their great and their little. | 

§ 6. So likewiſe weak and ſtrong are but relative denominations of power, Abſolute 
compared to ſome ideas we have, at that time, of greater or leſs power. Thus 2. 
when we ſay a weak man, we mean one that has not ſo much ſtrength or _ wats 
power to move, as uſually men have, or uſually. thoſe of his ſize have: which is 
a comparing his ſtrength to the idea we have of the uſual ſtrength of men, or 
men of ſuch a fize. The like, when we ſay the creatures are all weak things; 
weak, there, is but a relative term, ſignifying the diſproportion there is in the 
power of God and the creatures. And ſo abundance of words, in ordinary 
tpeech, ſtand only for relations (and perhaps the greateſt part) which at firſt 
ſight ſeem to have no ſuch. fignification : v. g. the ſhip has neceſſary ſtores. 
Neceſſary and ſtores are both relative words; one having a relation to the 
accompliſhing the voyage intended, and the other to future uſe. All which. 
relations, how they are confined to and terminate in ideas derived from ſenſa- 
tion or reflection, is too obvious to need any explication. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Of identity and diverſity. 


$1. X NOTHER occaſion the mind often takes of comparing, is the CH , 
very being of things, when conſidering any thing as exiſting at any XXVII. 

determined time and place, we compare it with itſelf exiſting at another time, 

and thereon form the ideas of identity and diverſity. When we lee any thing eee 

to be in any place in any inſtant of time, we are ſure (be it what it will) that f, 
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it is that very thing, and not another, which at that ſame time exiſts in another 
place, how like and undiſtinguiſhable ſoever it may be in all other reſpects: 
and in this conſiſts identity, when the ideas it is attributed to vary not at all 
from what they were that moment wherein we conſider their former exiſtence, 
and to which we compare the preſent. For we never finding, nor conceive. it 


2 poſſible, that two things of the ſame kind ſhould exiſt in the ſame place at the 
lame time, we rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts any where at any time, 


excludes all of the ſame kind, and is there itſelf alone. When therefore we 


demand, whether any thing be the ſame or no; it refers always to ſomething 


that exiſted ſuch a time in ſuch à place, which it was certain at that inſtant 


was the ſame with itſelf, and no other. From whence it follows, that one thing 


canijo: have two beginnings of exiſtence, nor two things one beginning; it 
being impoſſible for two things of the ſame kind to be or exiſt in the fame 
inſtant, in the very ſame place, or one and the ſame thing in different places. 
That therefore that had one beginning, is the ſame thing; and that, which had 
a different beginning in time and place from that, is not the ſame, but diverſe. 
That which has made the difficulty about this relation, has been the little care 


and attention uſed in having preciſe notions of the things to which it is attri- 


Identity of * 
ſubſtances, 


buted; F | 


oy - 


8 2. We have the ideas but of three ſorts of ſubſtances ;_ 1. God. 2. Finite 


- mitelligences.- 3. Bodies. Firſt, God is without beginning, eternal, unal- 


terable, and every where; and. therefore concerning his identity, there can be 


| no doubt, Secondly, finite ſpirits having had each its determinate time and 


place of beginning to exiſt, the relation to that time and place. will always 
determine to each of them its identity, as long as it exiſts. - Thirdly, the ſame 
will hold of every particle of matter, to which no addition or ſubſtraction of 
matter being made, it is the ſame. For though theſe three: ſorts of ſubſtances, 


as'we term them, do not exclude one another out of the ſame place; yet we 


cannot conceive but that, they muſt neceſſarily each of them exclude any: of the 


| ſame k nd out of the ſame place: or elſe the notions. and names of identity and 
_ diverſity would be in vain, and there could be no ſuch diſtinction of ſubſtances, 


Identity of 
"7 modes. 


or any thing elſe one from another. For example: could two bodies be in the 
ſame place at the ſame time, then thoſe two parcels of matter muſt be one and 
the ſame, take them great or little; nay, all bodies muſt be one and the fame. 
For by the ſame reaſon that two particles of matter may be in one place, all 
bodies may be in one place: Which, when. it can be ſuppoſed, takes away the 
diſtinction of identity and diverſity of one and more, and renders it ridiculous, 
But it being a contradiction, that two or more -ſhould be one, identity. and 
diverſity are relations and ways of comparing well founded, and of-uſ- to the 
underſtanding. All other things being but modes or relations ultimately 
terminated in ſubſtances, the identity and diverſity of each particular ex ſtence 


of them too will be by the ſame. way determined: only as to things. whoſe 


exiſtence is in ſucceſſion, ſuch as are the actions of finite beings, v. g. motion 


and thought, both which conſiſt in a continued train of ſucceſſion; concerning 


their diverſity, there can be no queſtion: becauſe each petiſhing the moment 


it begins, they cannot exiſt in different times, or in different place, as perma- 
| e n nent 
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nent beings can ät different times exil} in diſtant places and therefore no Cn 4 ep. 
motion or thought, conſidered as at different times, can be the ſame, each XXVII. 
part thereof having a different beginning of exiſtence. _ — 


$ 3. FRoM what has been faid, it is eaſy to diſcover what is ſo much Principium 
| ſt- indiriduatio- 
nis. 


enquired after, the principium individuationis ; and that, it is plain, is exi 
ence itſelf,” which determines a being of any fort to a particular time and place 


incommunicable to two beings of the ſame kind. This, though it ſeems eaſier 


to conceive in ſimple ſubſtances or modes, yet when reflected on is not more 
difficult in compounded ones, if care be taken to what it is applied: v. g. let 
us ſuppoſe an atom, i. e. a continued body under one itnmutable ſuperficies, 
exiſting in a determined time and place; it is evident that, conſidered in any 
inſtant of its exiſtence, it is in that inſtant the ſame with itſelf. For being 
at that inſtarit what it is, and nothing elſe, it is the ſame, and ſo muſt 
continue as long. as its exiſtence is continued; for ſo long it will be the ſame, 
and no other. In like manner, if two-or more atoms be joined together into 


the ſame maſs, every one of thoſe atoms will be the ſame, by the foregoing 
rule: and whilſt they exiſt united together, the maſs, confiſting of the ſame 


atoms, muſt be the ſame maſs, or the ſame body, let the parts be ever fo 
differently jumbled. But if one of theſe atoms be taken away, or one new 
one added, it is no longer the ſame maſs, or the ſame body. In the ſtate of 
oY creatures, their identity depends not on a mals of the ſame particles, but 
on ſomething elſe. For in them the variation of great parcels of matter alters 
not the identity: an oak growing from a plant to a great tree, and then lopped, 


is ſtill the ſame oak; and a colt grown up to a horſe, ſometimes fat, ſome- 


times lean, is all the while the ſame horſe: though, in both theſe caſes, there 
may be a manifeſt change of the parts; ſo that truly they are not either 


of them the ſame maſſes of matter, though they be truly one of them the . 


ſame Oak, and the other the ſame horſe. The reaſon whereof is, that in 


theſe two caſes, a maſs of matter, and a living body, identity is not applied to 


the ſame thing. 


84. Wr muſt therefore conſider wherein an oak differs from a maſs of Identity of 

matter, and that ſeems to me to be in this; that the one is only the coheſion vegetables. 
ol particles of matter any how united, the other, ſuch a diſpoſition of them as | 

conſtitutes the parts of an oak; and ſuch an organization of thoſe parts as 

is fit to receive and diſtribute nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame the 


wood, bark, and leaves, &c. of an oak, in which conſiſts the vegetable life. 


That being then one plant which has ſuch an organization of parts in one | 


coherent body partaking of one common life, it continues to be the ſame plant 


as long as it partakes of the ſame life, though that life be communicated to 

new: particles of matter vitally united to the living plant, in a like continued 

organization conformable to that ſort of punts For this organization being 
matter, is in that particular concrete 


at any one inſtant in any one collection o 


diſtinguiſhed from all other, and is that individual life Which exiſting con- 
ſtantly from that moment both forwards and backwards, in the fame 
continuity of inſenſibly ſucceeding parts united to the living body of the plant, 
it has that identity, which makes the ſame plant, and all the parts of it 
| 8 e 
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Book II. parts of the ſame plant, during all the time that they exiſt united in that 
continued organization, which is fit to convey that common life to all the 


Identity of 


animals, 


arts ſo united. 


$ 5. Tux caſe is not ſo much different in brutes, but that any one may 
hence ſce what makes an animal, and continues it the ſame. Something we 


have like this in machines, and may ſerve to illuſtrate it. Fot example, what 


is a watch ? It is plain it is nothing but a fit organization, or conſtruction of 
parts, to a certain end, which when a ſufficient force is added to it, it is capable 
to attain. If we would ſuppoſe this machine one continued body, all whoſe 
organized parts were repaired, increaſed or diminiſhed by a conſtant addition or 
ſeparation of inſenſible parts, with one common life, we ſhould have ſome- 
thing very much like the body of an animal; with this difference, that in an 


animal the fitneſs of the organization, and the motion wherein life conſiſts, 


Identity of 
man. 


begin together, the motion coming from within; but in machines, the force 
coming ſenſibly from without, i is often away when the organ is in order, and 
well fitted to receive it. 


8 6. Tus alſo ſhews wherein the identity of the ſame man conſiſtsʒ viz. in 


nothing but a participation of the ſame continued life, by conſtantly fleeting 


particles of matter, in ſucceſſion vitally united to the ſame organized body. 
He that ſhall place the identity of man in any thing elſe, 'but like that of other 
animals in one fitly organized body, taken in any one inſtant, and from thence 
continued under one organization of life in ſeveral ſucceflively fleeting particles - 
of matter united to it, will find it hard to mike an embryo, one of years, 
mad and ſober, the ſame man, by any ſuppoſition, that will not make it 
poſſible for Seth, Iſmael, Socrates, Pilate, St. Auſtin, and Cæſar Borgia, to be 
the ſame man. For if the identity of foul alone makes the ſame man, and 


there be nothing in the nature of matter why the ſame. individual ſpirit may 


not be united to different” bodies, 'it will be poſſible that thoſe men living in 
diſtant ages, and of different tempers, may have been the fame man: which 
way of ſpeaking. muſt be, from a very ſtrange uſe of the word man, applied 
to an idea, out of which body and ſhape is excluded. And that way of ſpeak- 


ing would agree yet worſe with the notions of thoſe philoſophers who allow 
of tranſmigration, and are of opinion that the ſouls of men may, for their 


miſcarriages, be detruded into the bodies of beaſts, as fit habitations, with 
organs ſuited to the ſatisfaction of their brutal inclinations. - But vet, I think, 


no body, could he be ſure that the ſoul of Heliogabalus were in one of his 


hogs,. would yet ſay that hoz were a man or Heliogabalus. 


Identity ſuited 8 7. IT is not therefore unity of ſubſtance that comprehends all forts of 


to the idea. 


identity, or will determine it in every cafe; but to conceive and judge of it 
aright, we. muſt conſider what idea the word it is applied to ſtands: for; it 
being one thing to be the ſame ſubſtance, another the ſame man, and a third 
the ſame perſon, if perſon, man, and ſubſtance are three names ſtanding for 
three different ideas; for ſuch as is the idea belonging to that name, ſuch 
muſt be the identity: which, if it had been a little more carefully attended 
to, would poſſibly have prevented a great deal of that confuſion, which often 


occurs about this matter, WA no ſmall ſeeming. difficulties, eſpecially . 
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concerning perſonal identity, which therefore we ſhall in the next place a CHAT. 


little conſider. | 


XXVII. 


8 8. Ax animal is a living organized body; and conſequently the fame V 
animal, as we have obſerved, is the ſame continued life communicated to dif- Same mar. 


ferent particles of matter, as they happen ſucceſſively to be united to that 
organized living body. And whatever is talked of other definitions, ingenious 
obſervation puts it paſt doubt, that the idea in our minds, of which the ſound 
man in our mouths is the ſign, is nothing elſe but of an animal of ſuch a certain 
form: ſince I think 1 may be confident, that whoever ſhould ſee a creature of 
his on ſhape and make, though it had no more reaſon all its life than a cat or 
a parrot, would call him ſtill a man; or whoever ſhould hear a cat or a parrot 
_ diſcourſe, reaſon and philoſophize, would call or think it nothing but a cat or 
a parrot; and ſay, the one was a dull irrational man, and the other a very 
intelligent rational parrot. A relation we have in an author of great note, is 
ſafficient to countenance the ſuppoſition of a rational parrot. His words * are: 
* I'HAD a mind to know from prince Maurice's own mouth the account of a 
« common, but much credited ſtory, that I heard ſo often from many others, 
« of an old parrot he had in Braſil during his government there, that ſpoke, 
« and aſked, and anſwered common queſtions like a reaſonable creature : fo 
« that thoſe of his train there generally concluded it to be witchery or poſſeſſion; 
« and one of his chaplains, who lived long afterwards in Holland, would never 
e from that time endure a parrot, but ſaid, they all had a devil in them. I had 
« heard many particulars of this ſtory, and aſſevered by people hard to be 
« diſcredited, which made me aſk prince Maurice what there was of it. He 
« ſaid, with his uſual plainneſs and dryneſs in talk, there was ſomething true, 
e but a great deal falſe of what had been reported. I defired to know of him 
« what there was of the firſt? He told me ſhort and coldly, that he had heard 
« of ſuch an old parrot when he had been at Braſil; and though he believed 
<* nothing of it, and it was a good way off, yet he had ſo much curioſity as to 
« ſend for it: that it was a very great and a very old one, and when it came 
« firſt into the room where the prince was, with a great many Dutchmen about 
Him, it ſaid preſently, What a company of white men are here? They 
e aſked it what it thought that man was, pointing to the prince? It anſwered, 
“Some general or other; when they brought it cloſe to him, he aſked it, 
e Dou venez vous? It anſwered, De Marinnan, The prince, A qui eſtes 
* yous? The parrot, A un Portugais. Prince, Que fais tu la? Parrot, Je 
garde les poulles. The prince laughed, and ſaid, Vous gardez les poulles ? 
The parrot anſwered, Ouy moy, & je ſcay bien faire; and made the chuck 
four or five times that people uſe to make to chickens when they call them. 
* 1 ſet down the words of this worthy: dialogue in French, juſt as prince 


* Memoirs of what paſſed in Chriflendom from 1672 to 1679, p. 37, - 


Wbence come ye? It anſwered, from Marinnan. The prince, To whom do you belong? 2 


The parrot, To a Portugueſe. Prince, What do you there? Parrot, I look after the chickens. - 
The prince laughed, and ſaid, You look after the chickens? The parrot anſwered, Yes, I, and [ 


. 


know well enough how to do it. 


Cc 2 « Maurice 
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Book II. « Maurice faid them to me. I aſked him in what language: the. parrot ſpoke, 
2 


2 ad he ſaid, in Brafilian; I aſked whether he under 


dame man. 


od Brafilian, | he: ſaid, 
c no, but he had taken care to have two interpreters by him, the one a Nutch- 


man that ſpoke Brafiliar, and the other a Brafilian.that.. ſpoke Dutch; that 
<« he aſked them ſeparately and privately, and both of. them agreed in telling 
te him juſt the ſame. ang that the parrot had ſaid. I could: not but tell this 
odd ſtory, becauſe it is ſo much out of the WAY, and from the firſt hand, and 
« what may paſs for a good one; for I date ſay this prince at leaſt.; believed 
« himſelf in all he told me, Wen ever paſſed for a very honeſt and pious 
« man: I leave it to naturaliſts to reaſon, and to other men to believe, as they 
4% pleaſe upon it; however, it is not, perhaps, amiſs to relieve og enliven a buſy 
<« ſcene' ſometimes with ſuch digreſſions, whether to the purpoſe os no.” 
'Inave taken care that the reader ſhould have the ſtory at large in the author's 
own words, becauſe he feems to me not to have thought it incredible ; for it 
cannot be imagined that ſo able a man as he, who had ſufficiengy enough to 
warrant all the teſtimonies he gives of himſelf, ſhould, take-ſo-much-pains, in 
a place where it had nothing to do, to pin ſo cloſe. not only on; a man whom 
he mentions as his friend, but on a prince in whom, he acknowledges, very great 
honeſty and piety, a ſtory which if he himſelf thought incredible, he; could 
not but alſo think ridiculous. The prince, it is plain, who youches this ſtory, 


and our author, who relates,it from him, both of them call this, talker a parrot; 
and J aſk any one elſe, who thinks ſuch, a ſtory. fit to, be told, whether if this 


parrot, and all of its kind, had always talked, as we have a princeꝭs word for it, 
as this one did, whether, I fay, they would not have paſſed for a race of rational 
animals: but yet whether for all that they would have been allowed to be men, 
and not parrots? For I prefume it is not the idea of a thinking or rational 
being alone that makes the idea of a man in moſt people's ſenſe, but of a 
body, ſo and ſo ſhaped, joined to it: and if that be the, idea of a man, the 
fame ms ang not ſhifted all at once, muſt, as well as the ſame imma- 
terial ſpirit, go to the making of the ſame man, 70 | 


perſonal iden- & 9. Tus being premiſed to find wherein perſonal. identity conſiſts; we: muſt 


tity. . 


conſider what perſon ſtands for; which, I think, is a thinking intelligent being, 


that has reaſon and reflection, and can conſider itſelf as itſelf, the fame think- 
ing thing in different times and places; which it does only by that conſeiouſneſs 
which is infeparable from thinking, ang, as it ſeems to me eſſential to it: 
it being impoſſible for any one to perceive, without perceiving that he does 
perceive. When we ſee, hear, ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any thing, 
we know that we do fo. Thus it is always as to our preſent ſenſations and 


perceptions : and by this every one is to himſelf that which he calls ſelf; it 
not being conſidered: in this caſe whether the ſame ſelf: be continued in the 


ſame or divers ſubſtances. For ſince conſciouſneſs always accompanies thinking, 


and it is that that makes every one to, be what; he calls ſelf, and thereby 


diſtinguiſhes himſelf from all other thinking things; in this alone conſiſſs 


petſonal identity, i. E. the ſameneſs of a rational being: and as far as this 
conſciouſneſs can be extended backwards to. any paſt action or thought, ſo far 


reaches 
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reaches the' identity of that 8 it is the ſame ſelf now it was then; and Cn Ap. 
it is by the ſame ſelf with this preſent one that now reflects on it, that that XXVII. 
actlon was done. 6 | | | | — 
ro. Bur it is farther enquired, whether it be the ſame identical ſubſtance? Conſciouſneſs 
This few would think they had reaſon to doubt of, if theſe perceptions, with 1 8 
their conſciouſneſs, always remained preſent in the mind, whereby the ſame 
thinking thing would be always conſciouſly preſent, and, as would be thought, 
evidently the ſame to itſelf. But that which ſeems to make the difficulty is 
this, that this conſciouſneſs being interrupted always by forgetfulneſs, there 
being no moment of our lives wherein we have the whole train of all our paſt 
actions before our eyes in one view, but even the beſt memories loſing the 
ſight of one part whilſt they are viewing another; and we ſometimes, and 
that the greateſt part of our lives, not reflecting on our paſt ſelves, being 
intent on our preſent thoughts, and in ſound fleep, having no thoughts at all, 
or at leaſt none with that conſciouſneſs which remarks our waking thoughts: 
I ſay; im all theſe caſes, our conſciouſneſs being interrupted, and we loſing the 
fight of our paſt ſelves, doubts are raiſed whether we are the fame thinking 
thing; i: e. the ſame ſubſtance or no. Which, however reaſonable or unrea- 
ſonable, coricerns not perſonal identity at all: the queſtion being, what makes 
the ſame perſon, arid not whether it be the fame identical ſubſtance, which 
always thinks in the ſame perſon; which in this caſe matters not at all: 
different ſubſtances, by the ſame conſciouſneſs, (where they do partake in it) 
being united into one perſon, as well as different bodies by the ſame life are 
united into one animal, whoſe identity is preſerved, in that change of ſubſtances, 
by the unity of one continued life. For it being the ſame conſciouſneſs that 
makes a man be himſelf to himſelf, perſonal identity depends on that only, 
whether it be annexed only to one individual ſubſtance, or can be continued in 
a ſucceſſion of ſeveral ſubſtances. For as far as any intelligent being can 
repeat the idea of any paſt action with the ſame confciouſneſs it had wy it at 
firft, and with the ſame conſci6uſneſs it has of any preſent action; ſo far it is 
the "fame perſonal felf. For it is by the conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent 
thoughts and actions, that it is ſelf to itſelf now, and fo will be the ſame 
ſelf,” as far as the ſame conſciouſneſs can extend to actions paſt or to come; 
and would be by diſtance of time, or change of ſubſtance, no more two 
perſons, than a man be two men by wearing other cloaths to-day than he did 
yeſtetday, with a long or ſhort ſleep between: the ſame conſciouſneſs uniting 
thoſe diſtant actions into the ſame perſon, whatever ſubſtances contributed to 
their production. | FFF | 
$1. THAT this is ſo, we have ſome kind of evidence in our very bodies, all penal iden- 
whoſe particles, whilſt vitally united to this ſame thinking conſcious ſelf, ſo uiy in change 
that we feel when they are touched, and are affected by, and conſcious of good f ſubſtance. 
or harm that happens to them, are a part of ourſelves; i. e. of our thinking 
conſcious ſelf. Thus the limbs of his body is to every one a part of himſelf: 
he ſytmpathizes and is concerned for them. Cut off am hand, and thereby 
ſeparate it from that conſciouſneſs he had. of its heat, cold, and other affec- | 2935 
1 | tions, ' | 
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Book II. tions, and jt is then no longer à part of that which is himſelf,, any more than 

= the remoteſt part of matter. Thus we ſee the ſubſtance, whereof perſonal ſelf 

conſiſted at one time, may be varied at another, without the change of perſonal. 
identity; there being no queſtion about the ſame perſon, though the limbs, 


which but now were a part of it, be cut off. _ 


$ 12. Bur the queſtion is, whether if the ſame ſubſtance which thinks, 
te be changed, it can be the ſame perſon; or remaining the ſame, it can be 
«. different perſons?” TO LR TI bees... 
Whether in AND to this 1 anſwer, firſt, This, can be no queſtion at all to thoſe, who 
the change of place thought in a purely material animal conſtitution, void of an immaterial , 
2 8 ſub- ſubſtance. For whether their ſuppoſition be true or no, it is plain they con- 
Te, ceive perſonal identity preſerved in ſomething elſe than identity of ſubſtance; 
as animal identity is preſerved in identity of life, and not of ſubſtance. And 
therefore thoſe who place thinking in an immaterial ſubſtance only, before 
they can come to deal with theſe men, muſt ſhew why perſonal identity cannot 
be preſerved in the change of immaterial ſubſtances, or variety of particular 
immaterial ſubſtances, as well as animal identity is preſerved in the change of 
material ſubſtances, or variety of particular bodies: unleſs they will ſay, it is 
one immaterial ſpirit that makes the ſame life in brutes, as it is one immaterial 
' ſpirit that makes the ſame perſon in men; which the Cartefians at leaſt will 
not admit, for fear of making brutes thinking things too. A . 3 
& 13. Bur next, as to the firſt part of the queſtion, <© whether if the ſame _ 
« thinking ſubſtance, (oppoſing ' immaterial ſubſtances only to think) be 
"no 8 it can be the ſame perſon? I anſwer, that cannot be reſolved, but 
by thoſe who know what kind of ſubſtances they are that do think, and whether 
the conſciouſneſs of paſt actions can be transferred from one thinking ſub- 
ſtance to another. I grant, were the ſame conſciouſneſs the ſame individual 
action, it could not: but it being but a preſent repreſentation of a paſt action, 
why it may not be poſſible, that that may be repreſented to the mind to have 
been, which really never was, will remain to be ſhewn. And therefore how far 
the conſciouſneſs of paſt actions is annexed to any individual agent, ſo that 
another cannot poſſibly have it, will be hard for us to determine, till we know-w 
what kind of action it is that cannot be done without a reflex act of per- 
ception accompanying it, and how performed by thinking ſubſtances, Who 
cannot think without being conſcious of it. But that which we call the ſame 
conſciouſneſs, not being the fame individual act, why one intellectual ſubſtance 
may not have repreſented to it, as done by itſelf, what it never did, and was 
pethaps done by ſame other agent ; why, I fay, ſuch a repreſentation may not 
poſſibly be without reality of matter of fact, as well as ſeveral repreſentations 
in dreams are, which yet whilſt dreaming we take for true, will be difficult to 
conclude from the nature of things. And that it never is ſo, will by us, till 
we have clearer views of the nature of thinking ſubſtances, be beſt reſolved into 
the goodneſs of God, who, as far as the happineſs or miſery of any of his 
ſenfible creatures is concerned in it, will not by a fatal error of theirs transfer 
from one to another that conſciouſneſs which draws reward or puniſhment _ 
EE bs . > DES EEC , nn 5b. with 14 
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with it. How far this may be an argument againſt thoſe who would place CH a y. 
thinking in a ſyſtem of fleeting animal ſpirits, I leave to be conſidered. But XXVII. 
yet to return to the queſtion before us, it muſt be allowed, that if the fame ———— 
conſciouſneſs (which, as has been ſhewn, is quite a different thing from the | 
fame numerical figure or motion in body) can be transferred from one thinking 
ſubſtance to another, it will be poſſible that two thinking ſubſtances may make 
but one perſon. For the ſame conſciouſneſs being preſerved, whether in the 
ſame or different ſubſtances, the perſonal identity is preſerved. | 
514. As to the ſecond part of the queſtion, © whether the ſame immaterial 
« ſubſtance remaining, there may be two diſtinct perſons?” which queſtion 
ſeems to me to be built on this, whether the ſame immaterial being, being 
conſcious of the action of its paſt duration, may be wholly ſtripped of all the 
conſeiouſneſs of its paſt exiſtence, and loſe it beyond the power of ever retrieving 
again; and fo as it were beginning a new account from a new period, have a 
conſciouſneſs that cannot reach beyond this new ſtate. All thoſe who hold 
pre- exiſtence are evidently of this mind, ſince they allow the foul to have no 
remaining conſciouſneſs of what it did in that pre-exiſtent ſtate, either who] 
ſeparate from body, or informing any other body; and if they ſhould not, it is 
plain, experience would be againſt them. So that perſonal identity reaching 
no farther than conſciouſneſs reaches, a pre-exiftent ſpirit not having continued 
ſo many ages in a ſtate of filence, mult needs make different perſons. Suppoſe 
a chriſtian Platoniſt or Pythagorean ſhould, upon God's having ended all his 
works of creation the ſeventh day, think his ſoul hath exiſted ever ſince; and 
would imagine it has revolved in ſeveral human bodies, as I once met with one, 
who was perſuaded his had been the ſoul of Socrates; (bow reaſonably I will. 
not difpute ; this I know, that in the poſt he filled, which was no inconſide- 
rable one, he paſſed for a very rational man, and the preſs has ſhewn that he 
wanted not parts or learning) would any one fay, that he being not conſcious 
of any of Socrates's actions or thoughts, could be the fame perſon with So- 
crates? Let any one reflect upon himſelf, and conclude that he has in himſelf 
an immaterial ſpirit, which is that which thinks in him, and in the conſtant 
change of his body keeps him the ſame; and is that which he calls himſelf: 
kt him alſo ſuppoſe it to be the ſame ſoul that was in Neſtor or Therſites, at 
the ſiege of Troy (for ſouls being, as far as we know any thing of them in their 
nature, indifferent to any parcel of matter, the ſuppolition has no apparent 
abſurdity in it) which it may have been, as well as it is now, the ſoul of any 
other man: but he now having no conſciouſneſs of any of the actions either of 
Neſtor or Therſites, does or can he conceive himſelf the ſame perſon with 
either of them? can he be concerned in either of their actions? attribute 
them to himſelf, or think them his own more than the actions of any other . 
man that ever exiſted? So that this conſciouſneſs not reaching to any of the 
actions of either of "thoſe men, he is no more one ſelf with cither of them, 
than if the ſoul or immaterial ſpirit that now informs him, had been created, 
and began to exiſt, when it began to inform his preſent body; though it were 
eyer ſo true, that the ſame ſpirit that informed Neſtor's or Therſites's body, 
were numerically the ſame that now informs his. For this would no more 
V | make 
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Book II. make him the ſame perſon with Neſtor, than if ſome of the particles of matter 
A ◻˙Uß that were once a part of Neſtor, were now a part of this man; the ſame im- 
material ſubſtance, without the ſame conſciouſneſs, no more making the ſame 
perſon by being united to any body, than the ſame particle of matter, without 
conſciouſneſs united to any body, makes the ſame perſon. But let him once 
find himſelf conſcious of any of the actions of Neſtor, he then finds himſelf 
the ſame perſon with Neſtor. ö 
$15. AnD thus we may be able, without any difficulty, to conceive the ſame 
erlon at the reſurtection, though in a body not exactly in make or parts the 
fame which he had here, the ſame conſciouſneſs going along with the ſoul that 
inhabits it. But yet the ſoul alone, in the change of bodies, would ſcarce to 
any one, but to him that makes the ſoul the man, be enough to make the ſame 
man. For ſhould the foul of a prince, carrying with it the conſciouſneſs of 
the prince's paſt life, enter and inform the body of a cobler, as ſoon as 
deſerted by his own ſoul, every one ſees he would be the ſame perſon with the 
prince, accountable only for the prince's actions: but who would ſay it was the 
ſame man? The body too goes to the making the man, and would, I gueſs, 
to every body determine the man in this caſe; wherein the ſoul, with all its 
princely thoughts about it, would not make another man: but he would be 
the ſame cobler to every one beſides himſelf. I know that in the ordinary way of 
ſpeaking: the ſame perſon, and the ſame man, ſtand for one and the ſame thing. 
And indeed every one will always have a liberty to ſpeak as he pleaſes, and to 
apply what articulate ſounds to what ideas he thinks fit, and change them as 
often as he pleaſes. But yet when we will enquire what makes the ſame ſpirit, 
man, or perſon, we muſt fix the ideas of ſpirit, man, or perſon in our minds; 
and having reſolved with ourſelves what we mean by them, it will not be 
hard to determine in either of them, or the like, when it is the ſame, and 
o „ ee e ESO 
Conſcioaſnels | £16. Bor though the ſame immaterial ſubſtance or ſoul does not alone, 
eu, = wherever it be, and in whatſoever ſtate, make the ſame man; yet it is plain 
Pen on. conſciouſneſs, as far as ever it can be extended, ſhould it be to ages paſt, unites 
exiſtences and actions, very remote in time, into the ſame perſon, as well as it 
does the exiſtences and actions of the immediately preceding moment: ſo that 
Whatever has the conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt actions, is the ſame perſon 
to whom they both belong. Had I the ſame conſciouſneſs that I ſaw the ark 
and Noah's flood, as that I ſaw an overflowing of the Thames laſt winter, or 
as that I write now; I could no more doubt that I who write this now, that 
ſaw the Thames overflowed laſt winter, and that viewed the flood at the 
general deluge, was the ſame ſelf, place that ſelf in what ſubſtance you pleaſe, 
than that I who write this am the ſame myſelf now whilſt I write (whether I 
conſiſt of all the ſame ſubſtance, material or immaterial, or no) that I was 
yeſterday. For as to this point of being the ſame ſelf, it matters not whether 
this preſent ſelf be made up of the fame or other ſubſtances; I being as much 
concerned, and as juſtly accountable for any action that was done a thouſand 
years fince, appropriated to me now by. this {clf-conſciouſneſs, as I am for what 
I did the laſt moment, £ 
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8 17. SELF is that conſcious thinking thing (whatever ſubſtance made up of, C Ar. 
whether ſpiritual or material, fimple or compounded, it matters not) which is XXVII. 
' ſenſible, or conſcious of pleaſure and pain, capable of happineſs or miſery, and w———- 
ſo is concerned for itſelf, as far as that conſciouſneſs extends. Thus every one S If depe: d, 
finds, that whilſt comprehended under thit conſciouſneſs, the little finger is as eee 
much a part of himſelf, as what is moſt ſo. Upon ſeparation of this little finger, I 
ſhould. this conſciouſneſs go along with the little finger, and leave the reſt of 
the body, it is evident the little finger would be the perſon, the ſame perſon; 
and ſelf. then would have nothing to do with the reſt of the body. As in 
this caſe it is the conſciouſneſs that goes along with the ſubſtance, when one 
part is ſeparate from another, which makes the ſame perſon, and conſtitutes 
this-inſeparable ſelf; ſo it is in reference to ſubſtances remote in time. That 
with which the conſciouſneſs of this preſent thinking thing can join itſelf, 
makes the ſame perſon, and is one ſelf with it, and with nothing elſe ; and ſo 
attributes to itſelf, and owns all the actions of that thing as its own, as far as 
that conſciouſneſs reaches, and no farther : as every one who reflects, will 

rceive. | | 

$18. In this perſonal identity, is founded all the right and juſtice of reward Objeds of re. 
and puniſhment; happineſs and miſery being that for which every one 1 OP 
concerned for himſelf, and not mattering what becomes of any ſubſtance, not 
joined to; or affected with that conſciouſneſs. For as it is evident in the inſtance 
I gave but now, if the cgnſciouſneſs went along with the little finger when it 
was cut off, that would be the ſame felf which was concerned for the whole 
body yeſterday, as making part of itſelf, whoſe actions then it cannot but 
admit as its own now. Though if the ſame body ſhould till live, and imme- 
diately, from the ſeparation of the little finger, have its own peculiar conſciouſ- 
neſs, whereof the little finger knew nothing; it would not at all be concerned 
for it, as a part of itſelf, or could own any of its actions, or have any of them 

imputed to him. IS. | 1 
519. Tais may ſhew us wherein perſonal identity conſiſts; not in the 
identity of ſubſtance, but, as I have ſaid, in the identity of conſciouſneſs ; 
wherein, if Socrates and the preſent mayor of Queenborough agree, they are the 
ſame perſon: if the ſame: Socrates waking and ſleeping do not partake of the 
ſame conſciouſneſs, Socrates waking and ſleeping is not the ſame perſon. And 
to puniſh Socrates waking for what ſleeping Socrates thought, and waking 
Socrates was never conſcious of; would be no more of right, than to puniſh 
one twin for what his brother-twin did, whereof he knew nothing, b:cauſe 
their outſides were ſo like, that they could not be diſtinguiſhed ; for ſuch twins 
have been ſeen. | ; 1 

8 20. Bur yet poſſibly it will ſtill be objected, ſuppoſe I wholly loſe the 
memory of ſome parts of my life, beyond a poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo 
that perhaps I ſhall never be conſcious of them again; yet am I not the ſame 
perſon that did thoſe actions, had thoſe thoughts that I was once conſcious of, 
though I have now forgot them? To which I anſwer, that we muſt here take 
notice what the word I is applied to; which, in this caſe, is the man only. 
And the ſame man being preſumed to be the ſame perſon, I is eaſily here 
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ſuppoſed to ſtand alſo ſor the ſame perſon. But if it be elde for the ſame 


man to have diſtinct incommunicable conſciouſneſs at different times, it is paſt 
doubt the ſame man would at different times make different 1 which, 
we ſee, is the ſenſe of mankind in the ſolemneſt declaration of their opinions; 


human laws not puniſbing the mad man for the ſober man's actions, nor the 


D! "REIT; "BR 


of man and 
perſon. 


* 


ſober man for what the mad man did, thereby making them two perſons: 
which is ſomewhat explained by our way of ſpeaking in Engliſh, when we ſay 
ſach an one is not "himſelf, or is befides himſelf; in which phraſes it is 
inſinuated, as if thoſe who now or at leaſt firſt uſed them, thought that ſelf. 
was changed, the ſelf-ſame perſon was no longer in that man. 
$21. Bur yet it is hard to conceive that Socrates, the ſame individual man, 


tween identity ſhould be two perſons. To help us a little in this, we muſt conſider what is 


meant by Socrates, or the ſame individual man. 
F1RsT, it muſt be eicher the ſame individual, immaterial; thinking ſubſtance z. 
in ſhort, the ſame numerical ſou}, and nothing _ | 
SECONDLY, or the fame animal, without any regard to an immaterial ſoul.. 
THIRDLY, or the ſame immaterial ſpirit united to the ſame animal. | 
Now take which of theſe ſuppoſitions you pleaſe, it is impoſſible to make- 
perſonal identity to confiſt in any thing but conſciouſneſs, or- reach ey farther 


than that does, 


For by the firſt of them, it muſt be allowed poſſible, that a man born of 
different women, and in diſtant times, may be the ſame man. A way of 
ſpeaking, which whoever admits, muſt allow it poſſible for the ſame man to be 
two diſtin& perſons, as any two that have lived 1 in different Ages, without the 
knowledge of one another's thoughts. | 

By the ſecond and third, Socrates in this life, and after it, cannot be the ſame 
man any way, but by the ſame conſciouſneſs; and ſo making human indentity 
to conſiſt in the ſame thing wherein we place perſonal identity, there will be no- 
difficulty to allow the ſame man to be the ſame perſon. But then they who- 
place human identity in conſciouſneſs only, and not in ſomething elſe, muſt 
conſider how they will make the infant Socrates the ſame man with Socrates. 
after the reſurrection. But whatſoever to ſome men makes a man, and con- 
ſequently the ſame individual man, wherein perhaps few are agreed, perſonal. 
identi y'can by us be placed in nothing but conſciouſneſs (which is that alone 
which makes what we call felf ) without involving us in great abſurdities. 

$ 22. Bur is not a man drunk and ſober the ſame perſon, why elſe is he 
puniſhed for the fact he commits when drunk, though he be never afterwards. 
conſcious of it? Juſt as much the ſame perſon, as a man that walks, and does 
other things in his fleep, is the ſame perfon, and is anſwerable for any miſchief 
he thall do in it, Human laws puniſh both, with a juſtice ſuitable to their way 
of knowledge ; beeauſe in theſe caſes, they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly what is 
real, what en, and ſo the ignorance in drunkenneſs or ſleep, is not 
admitted as a plea. For though puniſhment be annexed to perſonality, and 
perſonality to conſciouſneſs, and the drunkard perhaps be not conſcious of what 


he did; yet human judicatures juſtly puniſh him, becauſe the fact is proved 


againſt him, but want of conſeiouſneſs cannot be proved for him. But in the 
great: 


* 
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eat day, wherein the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid open, it may be C HAP. 
reaſonable to think, no one ſhall be made to anſwer for what he knows XXVII. 
nothing of; but ſhall receive his doom, his conſcience accuſing or excuſing ——— 
him. | | 

$ 23. NoTHING but conſciouſneſs can unite remote exiſtences into the ſame Conſciouſrer 
perſon, the identity of ſubſtance will not do it. For whatever ſubſtance there ane makes 
is, however framed, without conſciouſneſs there is no perſon : and a carcaſe 
may be a perſon, as well as any ſort of ſubſtance be ſo without conſciouſneſs. 

CouLD we ſuppoſe two diſtin incommunicable conſciouſneſſes acting the 
fame body, the one conſtantly by day, the other by night; and, on the other 
fide, the ſame conſciouſneſs acting by intervals two diſtinct bodies: I aſk in the 
firſt caſe, whether the day and the night-man would not be two as diſtinct 
perſons, as Socrates and Plato? And whether, in the ſecond caſe, there 
would not be one perſon in two diſtin& bodies, as much as one man is the 
fame in two diſtin cloathings? Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this ſame, 
and this diſtin& conſciouſneſs, in the caſes abovementioned, is owing to the 
ſame and diſtin immaterial ſubſtances, bringing it with them to thoſe bodies; 
which, whether true or no, alters not the caſe : ſince it is evident the perſonal 
identity. would equally be determined by the conſciouſneſs, whether that con- 
ſciouſneſs were annexed to ſome individual immaterial ſubſtance or no. For 
granting, that the thinking ſubſtance in man muſt be neceſſarily ſuppoſed 
immaterial, it is evident that immaterial thinking thing may ſometimes part 
with its paſt conſciouſneſs, and be reſtored to it again, as appears in the for- 
- getfulneſs men often have of their paſt actions; and the mind many times 
recovers the memory of a paſt conſciouſneſs, which it had loſt for twenty 
years together. Make theſe intervals of memory and forgetfulneſs to take 
their turns regularly by day and night, and you have two perſons with the 
ſame immaterial ſpirit, as much as in the former inſtance two perſons with 
the ſame body. So that ſelf is not determined by identity or diverſity of 
ſubſtance, which it cannot be ſure of, but only by identity cf conſciouſneſs. 

$ 24. INDEED it may conceive the ſubſtance, whereof it is now made up, to 
have exiſted formerly, united in the ſame conſcious being: but conſciouſneſs 
removed, that ſubſtance is no more itſelf, or makes no more a part of it, than 
any other ſubſtance; as is evident in the inſtance we have already given of a 
limb cut off, of whoſe heat, or cold, or other affections, having no longer any 
conſciouſneſs, it is no more of a man's ſelf, than any other matter of the 
univerſe. In like manner it will be in reference. to any immaterial ſubſtance, 
which is void of that conſciouſneſs whereby I am myſelf to myſelf: if there 
be any part of its exiſtence, ' which J cannot upon recollection join with that 
preſent conſciouſneſs, whereby I am now myſclf, it is in that part of, its 
exiſtence no more myſelf, than any other immaterial being. For whatſoever 
any ſubſtance has thought or done, which I cannot recolle&, and by my con- 
ſciouſneſs make my own thought and action, it will no more belong to me, 
whether a part of me thought or did it, than if it had been thought or done by 
any other immaterial being any where exiſting. | Paſte * 
| ME: ar "IS 4 25. I AGREE, 
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Book II. F 25. I acres, the more probable opinion is, that this conſciouſneſs is 
ww annexed to, and the affection of one individual immaterial ſubſtance, 
Hor let men, according to their diverſe hypotheſes, reſolve of that as the; 
pleaſe, this every intelligent being, ſenſible of happineſs or miſery, uk 
grant, that there is ſomething that is himſelf that he is concerned for, and 
would have happy; that this ſelf has exiſted in a continued duration. more than 
one inſtant, and therefore it is poſſible may exiſt, as it has done, months and 
ears to come, without any certain bound> to be ſet to its duration; and may 
be the ſame ſelf, by the ſame conſciouſneſs continued on for the future. And 
thus, by this conſciouſneſs, he finds himſelf to be the ſame ſelf which did fach 
or ſuch an action ſome years fince, by which he comes to be happy or miſerable 
now. In all which account of felf, the ſame numerical ſubſtance is not con- 
ſidered as making the ſame ſelf; but the ſame continued conſciouſneſs, in 
which ſeveral ſubſtances may have been united, and again ſeparated from it; 
. which, whilſt they continued in a vital union with that, wherein this conſciouſ- 
neſs then reſided, made a part of that ſame ſelf. Thus any part of our bodies 
vitally united to that which is conſcious in us, makes a part of ourſelves: but 
upon ſeparation from the vital union, by which that conſciouſneſs is commu- 
nicated, that which a moment fince was part of ourſelves; is now no more ſo, 
than a part of another man's ſelf is a part of me; and it is not impoſſible, but 
in a little time may become a real part of another perſon. And ſo we have 
the ſame numerical ſubſtance become a part of two different perſons; and the 
ſame perſon preſerved under the change of various ſubſtances, Could we 
ſuppoſe any ſpirit wholly ſtripped of all its memory or conſciouſneſs of paſt 
actions, as we find our minds always are of a great part of ours, and ſometimes 
of them all; the union or ſeparation of ſuch a ſpiritual ſubſtance would make 
no variation of perſonal identity, any more than that of any particle of matter 
does. Any ſubſtance vitally united to the preſent thinking being, is a part of 
- that very ſame ſelf which now is: any thing united-to it by a conſciouſneſs of 
former actions, makes alfo a part of the ſame ſelf, which is the ſame both then 
and now. i ; | : | 
Perſon, a ſo- 8 26. PERSON, as I take it, is the name for this ſelf. Wherever a man finds 
renuck term. what he calls himſelf, there I think another may ſay is the ſame perſon, It 
is a forenfick term appropriating actions and their merit; and fo belongs only 
to intelligible agents capable of a law, and happineſs' and miſery. This per- 
ſonality extends itſelf beyond preſent exiſtence to what is paſt, only by con- 
ſciouſneſs, whereby it becomes concerned and accountable, owns and imputes 
to itlelf paſt actions, juſt upon the ſame ground, and for the ſame reaſon that 
it does the preſent. All which is founded in a concern for happineſs, the 
unavoidable concomitant of conſciouſneſs; that which is conſeiouſneſs of 
pleaſure and pain, deſiring that that (elf that is conſcious ſhould be happy. And 
therefore whatever paſt actions it cannot reconcile or appropriate to that preſent 
ſelf by conſciouſneſs, it can be no more concerned in, than if they had never 
been done: and to receive pleaſure or pain, i. e. reward or puniſhment, on 
the account of any ſuch action, is all one as to be made happy or miſcrable 
A | | 


in 
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in its firſt being, without any demerit at all. For ſuppoſing a man puniſhed C H a y. 
now for what he had done in another life, whereof he could be made to XXVII. 
Have no confcioufneſs at all, what difference is there between that puniſh. —-—— 
ment, and being created miſerable? And therefore conformable to this the 
apoſtle tells us, that at the great day, when every one ſhall “ receive accord- 
« ing to his doings, the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid open.” The ſen- 
tence ſhall be juſtified by the conſciouſneſs all perſons fhall have, that they 
themſelves, in what bodies ſoever they appear, or what ſubſtances ſoever that 
conſciouſneſs adheres to, are the ſame that committed thoſe actions, and deſerve 
that puniſhment for them. $53. | 

$ 27. 1 aM apt enough to think I have, in treating of this ſubject, made 
ſome ſuppoſitions that will look ſtrange to ſome readers, and poſſibly they are 
ſo in themſelves. But yet, I think, they are ſuch as are pardonable in this 
ignorance we are in of the nature of that thinking thing that is in us, and 
which we look on as ourſelves. Did we know what it was, or how it was 
tied to a certain ſyſtem of fleeting animal ſpirits ; or whether it could or could 
not perform its operations of thinking and memory out of a body organized as 
ours is; and whether it has pleaſed God, that no one ſuch ſpirit ſhall ever be 
united to any one but ſuch body, upon the right conſtitution of whoſe organs 
its memory ſhould depend; we might ſee the abſurdity of ſome of thoſe ſup- 
poſitions I have made. But taking, as we ordinarily now do, (in the dark 
concerning theſe matters) the ſoul of a man, for an immaterial ſubſtance, 
independent from matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there can from the 
nature of things be no abſurdity at all to ſuppoſe, that the ſame ſoul may, at 
different times, be united to different bodies, and with them make up, for 
that titme, one man: as well as we ſuppoſe a part of a ſheep's body yeſter- 
day ſhould be a part of a man's body to-morrow, and in that union make a 
vital part of Melibœus himſelf, as well as it did of his ram: ES: 

$ 28. To conclude: Whatever ſubſtance begins to exiſt, it muſt, during The diffculty 
its exiſtence, neceſſarily be the ſame: whatever compoſitions of ſubſtances from ill uſe of 
begin to exiſt during the union of thoſe ſubſtances, the concrete muſt be the“ 
ſme: whatſoever mode begins to exiſt, during its exiſtence, it is the ſame: 
and fo if the compoſition be of diſtin ſubſtances and different modes, the 
fame rule holds. Whereby it will appear, that the difficulty.or obſcurity that - 
has been about this matter, rather riſes from the names ill uſed, than from 
any obſcurity in things themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpecifick idea to 
which the name is applied, if that idea be ſteadily kept to, the diſtinction of 
any thing into the fame and divers, will eaſily be conceived, and there can arile-- 
no doubt about it. 1 

$ 29. Fox ſuppoſing a rational ſpirit be the idea of a man, it is eaſy to know Continued ex- 
what is the ſame man; viz. the ſame ſpirit, whether ſeparate or in a body, will ittence makes 
be the ſame man. Suppoſing a rational ſpirit vitally united to a body of a. 
certain conformation of parts to make a man, -whilſt that rational ſpirit, with | 
that vital conformation of parts, though continued in a fleeting ſucceſſive- | 
body, remains, it will be the ſame. But if to any one the idea of a man be- | 2 
but the vital union of parts in a certain ſhape; as long as that vital: union and . 

5 ſhape 
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ſhape remains, in a concrete no otherwiſe the ſame, but by a continued ſucceſſion 


olf fleeting particles, it will be the ſame. For whatever be the compoſition, 


whereof the complex idea is made, whenever exiſtence makes it one particular 
thing under any denomination, the ſame exiſtence continued, preſerves it the 


fame individual under the ſame denomination. 


CHAP, 
XXVIII. 


— r— 
Proportional. 


CHAP TE R. XXVII. 
Of other relations. 
81. DEsIDES the before-mentioned occaſions of time, place, and cau- 
ſality of comparing, or referring things one to another, there are, as 


I have ſaid, infinite others, ſome whereof I ſhall mention. YA 
FIRST, The firſt I ſhall name is ſome one ſimple idea; which being capable 


of parts or degrees, affords an occaſion of comparing the ſubjects wherein it is 


Natural. 


to one another, in reſpect of that ſimple idea, v. g. whiter, ſweeter, equal, more, 
&c. Theſe relations depending on the equality and exceſs of the ſame ſimple 
idea, in ſeveral ſubjects, may be called, if one will, proportional; and that 
theſe are only converſant about thoſe ſimple ideas received from ſenſation or 

reflection, is ſo. evident, that nothing need be ſaid to evince it. 
82. SECONDLY, Another occaſion of comparing things together, or conſi- 
dering one thing, ſo as to include in that conſideration ſome other thing, is the 


circumſtances of their origin or beginning; which being not afterwards to be 


altered, make the relations depending thereon as laſting as the ſubjects to which 
they belong; v. g. father and ſon, brothers, couſin-germans, &c. which have 
their relations by one community of blood, wherein they partake in ſeveral 
degrees; countrymen, i. e, thoſe who were born in the ſame country, or 
track of ground; and theſe I call natural relations; wherein we may obſerve, 
that mankind have fitted their notions and words to the uſe of common life, 
and not to the truth and extent of things. -For it is certain, that in reality the 
relation is the ſame betwixt the begetter and the begotten, in the ſeveral races 
of other animals as well as men: but yet it is ſeldom ſaid, this bull, is the 


grandfather of ſuch a calf; or that two pigeons are couſin-germans. It is 


very convenient, that by diſtinct names theſe relations ſhould be obſerved, and 
marked out in mankind; there being occifion, both in laws, and other com- 
munications one with another, to mention and take notice of men under 


theſe relations: from whence alſo ariſe the obligations of ſeveral duties 


amongſt men. Whereas. in brutes, men having. very little or no cauſe to 
mind theſe relations, they have not thought fit to give them diſtinct and pecu- 


| liar names. This, by the way, may give us ſome light into the different ſtate and 


growth of languages ; which being ſuited only to the convenience of commu- 


- nication, are proportioned to the notions men have, and the commerce of 


nor to the various reſpects might be found among them, nor the different 


thoughts familiar amongſt them; and not to the reality or extent of things, 


abllract 
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abſtract conſiderations might be framed about them. Where they had no CH a y. 
philoſophical notions, there they had no terms to expreſs them: and it is no XXVII!. 
wonder men ſhould have framed no names for thoſe things they found no 
occaſion to diſcourſe of, From whence it is eaſy to imagine, why, as in ſome 
countries, they may not have ſo much as the name for a horſe; and in others, 
where they are more careful of the pedigrees of their horſes than of their own, 
that there they may have not only names for particular horſes, but alſo of 
their ſeveral relations of kindred one to another. | 
$ 3. THiRDLY, Sometimes the foundation of conſidering things, with ltiuted.. 
reference to one another, is ſome act whereby any one comes by a moral 
right, power, or obligation to do ſomething. Thus a general is one that hath 
wer to command an army; and an army under a general is a collection of 
armed men obliged to obey one man. A citizen, or a burgher, is one who- 
has a right to certain privileges in this or that place. All this ſort depending 
upon mens wills, or agreement in ſociety, I call inſtituted, or voluntary; and! 
may be diftinguiſhed from the natural, in that they are moſt, if not all of 
them, ſome way or other alterable, and ſeparable from the perſons to whom 
they have ſometimes belonged, though neither of the ſubſtances, ſo related, 
be deſtroyed. Now, though theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the reſt, and 
contain in them a reference of two things one to the other; yet, becauſe one 
of the two things often wants a relative name, importing that reference, men 
uſually take no notice of it, and the relation is commonly overlooked : v. g. 
a patron.and client are eaſily allowed to be relations, but a conſtable or dictator 
are not ſo readily, at firſt hearing, conſidered as ſuch ; becauſe there is no 
xeculiar name for thoſe who are under the command of a dictator, or con- 
ſtable, expreſſing a relation to either of them; though it be certain, that 
either of them hath a certain power over ſome others; and fo is fo far related 
to them,. as well as a patron is to his client, or general to his army. 
$ 4. FOURTHLY, There is another ſort of relation, which is the conformity, Male. 
or difagreement, mens voluntary actions have to a rule to which they are 
referred, and by which they are judged of; which, I think, may be called 
moral relation, as being that which denominates our moral actions, and deſerves 
well to be examined; there being no part of knowledge wherein we ſhould be 
more careful to get determined ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, obſcu- 
rity and confuſion. Human actions, when with their various ends, objects, 
manners, and circumſtances, they are framed into diſtin& complex ideas, are, 
as has been ſhewn, ſo many mixed modes, a great part whereof have names. 
annexed to them. Thus, ſuppoſing gratitude to be a readineſs to acknowledge 
and return kindneſs received, polygamy to be the having more wives than one- 
at once; when: we frame theſe notions thus in our minds, we have there fo: 
many determined ideas of mixed modes. But this is not all that concerns our- 
actions; it is not enough to have determined ideas of them, and to know what: 
names belong to ſuch and ſuch combinations of ideas. We have a farther and 
greater concernment, and that is, to know. whether. ſuch actions ſo made up- 
are morally good or bad... 7 l e 


$ 5. Goon» 
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$ 5. Goop and evil, as hath been ſhewn, b. ii. chap. 20. & 2. and chap, 21. 

4.2. are nothing but pleaſure or pain, or that which occaſions or procures 
pleaſure or pain to us. Moral good and evil then is only the conformity or 
diſagreement of our voluntary actions to ſome law, whereby good or evil is 
drawn on us by the will and power of the law- maker; which good and 
evil, pleaſure ot pain, attending our obſervance, | or breach of the law, by the 
decree of the law-maker, is that we call reward and puniſhment. _ 

8 6. Or theſe moral rules, or laws, to which, men generally refer, and by 
which they judge of the rectitude or pravity of their actions, there ſeem to 
me to be three ſorts, with their three different, enforcements, or rewards and 
puniſhments. For ſince it would be utterly in vain to ſuppoſe a rule ſet, to the 
free actions of man, without annexing to it ſome enforcement of good and 
evil to determine his will, we muſt wherever we ſuppoſe a law, ſuppoſe alſo 
ſome reward or puniſhment annexed to that law. It would be in, vain for one 
intelligent being to ſet a rule to the actions of another, if he had it not in his 
power to reward the compliance with, and puniſh deviation from his rule, by 
ſome good and evil, that is not the natural product and conſequence of the 
action itſelf. Fot that being a natural convenience, or inconvenience, would 
operate of itſelf without a law, This, if I miſtake not, is the true nature 
of all law, properly ſo called. TIERED r 
$7. Taz laws that men generally refer their actions to, to judge of their 
rectitude, or obliquity, ſeem to me to be theſe three. 1. The divine law. 
2. The civil law, 3. The law of opinion or reputation, if I may ſo call it. 
By the relation they bear to-the firſt of theſe, men judge whether their actions 
are fins or duties; by the ſecond, whether they be criminal or innocent; and 
by the third, whether they be. virtues or vices. 


$8, FixsT, The divine law, whereby I mean that law which God has ſet 


the meaſure of to the actions of men, whether promulgated to them by the light of nature, 


fin and duty. 


Civil law, the 
meaſure of 
crimes and in- 
nocence. 


ing to its laws, and has power to take away life, liberty, or goods from 


or the voice of revelation. That God has given a rule whereby men ſhould 
govern themſelves, I think there is no body fo brutiſh as to deny. He has a 
right to do it, we are his creatures: he has goodneſs and wiſdom to direct 
our actions to that which is beſt; and he has power to enforce it by rewards 
and puniſhments, of infinite weight and duration, in another life; for no body 
can take us out of his hands. This is the only true touchſtone of moral 
rectitude; and by comparing them to this law it is, that men judge of the moſt 
conſiderable moral good or evil of their actions: that is, whethet as duties or 
ſins, they are like to procure them happineſs or miſery from the hands of the 
Almighty. | $I | | 8 

8 9. SECONDLY, The civil Jaw, the rule ſet by the commonwealth to the 
actions of thoſe. who belong to it, is another rule to which men refer their 
actions, to judge whether they be criminal or no. This law no body over- 
looks, the rewards and puniſhments that enforce it being ready at hand, and 
ſuitable to the power that makes it; which is the force of the commonwealth, 
engaged to protect the lives, liberties, and poſſeſſions of thoſe who live accord- 


him 
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him who diſobeys: which is the puniſhment of offences committed againſt CH Av. 
this law. Kb | ; XXVIII. 
$ 10. TnuIRDLY, The law of opinion or reputation. Virtue and vice are e 
names pretended and ſuppoſed every where to ſtand for actions in their own fa, che mea- 
nature right and wrong; and as far as they really are ſo applied, they fo far are ſure of virtue 
co-incident with the divine law above-mentioned. But yet whatever is pre- and vice. 
tended, this is viſible, that theſe names virtue and vice, in the particular 
inſtances of their application, through the ſeveral nations and ſocieties of men 
in the world, are conſtantly attributed only to ſuch actions, as in each country 
and ſociety are in reputation or diſcredit, Nor is it to be thought ſtrange, that 
men every where ſhould give the name of virtue to thoſe actions, which 
amongſt them are judged praiſe-worthy; and call that vice, which they account 
blameable: ſince otherwile they would condemn themſelves, if they ſhould 
think any thing right, to which they allowed not commendation ; any thing 
wrong, which they let paſs without blame. Thus the meaſure of what is 
every where called and eſteemed virtue and vice, is this approbation or diſlike, 
praiſe or blame, which by a ſecret and tacit conſent eſtabliſhes itſelf in the 
ſeveral ſocieties, tribes, and clubs of men in the world; whereby ſcveral 
actions come to find credit or diſgrace amongſt them, according to the judg- 
ment, maxims, or faſhions of that place. For though men uniting into 
politick ſocieties have reſigned up to the publick the diſpoling of all their force, 
ſo that they cannot employ it againſt any, fellow-citizens any farther than the 
law of the country directs; yet they retain till the power of thinking well or 
ill, approving or diſapproving of the actions of thoſe whom they live amongſt, 
and converſe with : and by this approbation and diſlike, they eſtabliſh among(t 
themſelves what they will call virtue and vice. 9 
$ 11. THAT this is the common meaſure of virtue and vice, will appear 
to any one who conſiders, that though that paſſes for vice in one country, 
which is counted a virtue, or at leaſt not vice in another; yet every where, 
virtue and praiſe, vice and blame go together. Virtue is every where that which 
is thought praiſe-worthy; and nothing elſe but that which has the allowance 
of publick eſteem, is called virtue . Virtue and praiſe ate ſo united, that they 
| are 


Oos author, in his preface to the fourth-edition, taking notice how apt men have been to 
miſtake him, added what here follows. Of this the ingenious author of the diſcourſe concern- 
ing the nature of man, has given me a late inſtance, to mention no other. For the civility of 
his expreſſions, and the' candor that belongs to his order, forbid me to think, that he would have 
Cloſed his preface with an inſinuation, as if in what I had faid, book ii, chap. 28. concerning the 
third rule which men refer their actions to, I went about to make virtue vice, and vice virtue, 
unleſs he had miſtaken my meaning; which he could not have done, if he had but given him- 
ſelf the trouble to conſider what the argument was I was then upon, and what was the chief 
deſign of that chapter, plainly enough ſet down in the fourth ſection, and thoſe following. For 
I was there not laying down moral rules, but ſhewing the original and nature of moral ideas, 
and enumerating the rules men make uſe of in moral relations, whether thoſe rules were true or 
falſe: and purſuant thereunto, I tell what has every where that denomination, which in the 
language of that place anſwers to virtue and vice in ours, which alters not the nature of things, 
though men do generally judge of, and denominate their actions according to the eſteem and «#6. 
faſhion of the place, or ſe& they are of. EN 3 

r | e ä . 
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Book II. are talled often by the ſame name. © Sunt ſua præmia laudi,” ſays Virgil; 
aud fo Cicero, * nihil habet natura præſtantius, quam honeſtatem, quam 
* laudem, quam dignitatem, quam decus; which, he tells you, are all 

names for the ſame thing, Tuſc. lib. ii. This is the language of the hea- 

Tg | | | then 


Ir he had been at the pains to reflect on what I had ſaid, b. i. c. 13. $18, and in this pre- 
' ſent chapter, F 13, 14, 15, and 20. he would have known what I think of the eternal and 
unalterable nature of right and wrong, and what I call virtue and vice: and if he had obſerved, 
that in the place he quotes, I only report as matter of fact what others call virtue and vice, he 
would not have found it liable to any great exception. For, I think, I am not much out in 
ſaying, that one of the rules made uſe ot in the world for a ground or meaſure of a moral rela- 
tion, is that eſteem and reputation which ſeveral forts of actions find variouſly in the ſeveral 
ſocieties. of men, according to which they are there called virtues or vices: and whatever autho- 
rity the learned Mr, Lowde places in his old Engliſh dictionary, I dare ſay it no where tells him 
(if I ſhould appeal to it) that the ſame action is not in credit, called and counted a virtue in one 
place, which being in diſrepute, paſſes for and under the name of vice in another, The taking 
notice that men beſtow the names of virtue and vice according to this rule of reputation, is all 1 
have done, or can be laid to my charge to have done, towards the making vice virtue, and 
virtue vice. But the good man does well, and as becomes his calling, to be watchful in ſudh 
points, and to take the alarm, even at expreſſions, which ſtanding alone by themſelves might 
ſound ill, and be ſuſpected. | 
IT is to this zeal, allowable in his function, that I forgive his citing, as he does, theſe words 
of mine, in & 11. of this chapter: The exhortations of inſpired teachers have not feared to appeal 
to common repute ; © Whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things are of good report, if 
<< there be any virtue, if there be any praiſe,” &c, Phil. iv. 8. without taking notice of thoſe . 
immediately preceding, which introduce them, and run thus: whereby in the corruption of 
manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, which ought to be the rule of virtue and 
vice, were pretty well preſerved; fo that even the exhortations of inſpired teachers,” &c. by 
which words, and the reſt of that ſection, it is plain that I brought that paſſage of St. Paul, not 
to prove that the general meaſure of what men call virtue and vice, throughout the world, was 
the reputation and faſhion of each particular ſociety within itſelf ; but to ſhew, that though it 
a were ſo, yet, for reaſons I there give, men, in that way of denominating their actions, did not, 
8 for the moſt part much vary from the law of nature; which is that ſtanding and unalterable rule, 
by which they ought to judge of the moral rectitude and pravity of their ns, and accordingly 
denominate them virtues or vices, Had Mr. Lowde conſidered this, he would have found it 
little to his purpoſe, to have quoted that paſſage in a ſenſe I uſed it not; and would, I imagine, 
Have ſpared the application he ſubjoins to it, as not very neceſſary, But I hope this edition will 
give him ſatisſaction in the point, and that this matter is now ſo expreſſed, as to ſhew him there 
was no cauſe of ſcruple. 

Tnhouck l] am forced to differ from him in thoſe apprehenſions he has expreſſed in the latter 
end of his preface, concerning what I had ſaid about virtue and vice; yet we are better agreed 
than he thinks, in what he ſays in his third chapter, p. 78. concerning natural inſcription and 
innate notions. I ſhall not deny him the privilege he claims, p. 52. to ſtate the queſtion as he 
pleaſes, eſpecially when he ſtates it ſo, as to leave nothing in it contrary to what I have ſaid : 
for, according to him, innate notions being conditional things, depending upon the concurrence 
of ſeveral other circumſtances, in order to the ſoul's exerting them; all that he ſays for innate, 
imprinted, impreſſed notions (for of innate ideas he ſays nothing at all) amounts at laſt only to 
this: that there ate certain propoſitions, which though the foul from the beginning, or when a 
man is born, does not know, yet by afliſtance from the outward ſenſes, and the help of ſome 
previous cultivation, it may afterwards come certainly to know the truth of; which is no more 

than what I have affirmed in my firſt book. For | ſuppoſe by the ſoul's exerting them, he 
means its beginning to know them, or elſe the ſoul's exerting of notions will be to me a very 
unintelligible expreſſion ; and I think at beſt is a very unfit one in this caſe, it miſleading mens 
- thoughts by an inſinuation, as if theſe notions were in the mind before the foul exerts them, i. e. 
before they are known: whereas truly before they are known, there is nothing of them in the 
mind, but a capacity to know them, when the concurrence of thoſe circuaiſtances, which 
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then philoſophers, who well underſtood wherein their notions of virtue and Cy a p. 
vice Snfiſted, and though perhaps by the different temper, education, faſhion, XX VIII. 
maxims, or intereſt. of different ſorts of men, it fell out that what was thought w——— 
praiſe-worthy in one place, eſcaped not cenſure in another; and fo in different 
ſocieties, virtues and vices were changed: yet, as to the main, they for the 
moſt part kept the ſame every where. For ſince nothing can be more natural, 
than to encourage with eſteem and reputation that wherein every one finds his 
advantage, and to blame and diſcountenance the contrary; it is no wonder 
that eſteem and diſcredit, virtue and vice, ſhould in a great meaſure every 
where correſpond with the unchangeable rule of right and wrong, which the 
law of God hath eſtabliſhed : there being nothing that ſo directly and viſibly 
ſecures and advances the general good of mankind in this world, as obedience 
to the laws he has ſet them; and nothing that breeds ſuch miſchiefs and 
confufion, as the neglect of them. And therefore men, without renouncing 
all ſenſe and reaſon, and their own intereſt, which they are ſo conſtantly 
true to, could not generally miſtake in placing their commendation and blame 
on that fide that really deſerved it not. Nay, even thoſe men whoſe practice 
was otherwiſe, failed not to give their approbation right ; few being depraved 
to that degree, as not to condemn, at leaſt in others, the faults they themſelves 
were guilty of : whereby, even in the corruption of manners, the true boun- 
daries of the law of nature, which ought to be the rule of virtue and vice, 
were pretty well preſerved. So that even the exhortations of inſpired teachers 
have not feared to appeal to common repute : © Whatſoever is lovely, what- 
„ ſoever is of good report, if there be any virtue, if there be any praiſe,” &c. 


Phil. iv. 8. | 


$ 12. Ir any one ſhall imagine that I have forgot my own notion of a law, Its inforce- 
ments, com- 


when I make the law, whereby men judge of virtue and vice, to be nothing nnd 
elſe but the conſent of private men, who have. not authority enough to make and diſcredit. 
a law; eſpecially wanting that, which is ſo neceſſary and eſſential to a law, a 
ower to enforce it: I think I may ſay, that he who imagines commendation 
and diſgrace not to be ſtrong motives to men, to accommodate themſelves to 
the opinions and rules of thoſe with whom they converſe, ſcems little {killed 
in the nature or hiſtory of mankind : the greateſt part whereof he ſhall find 
to govern themſelves chiefly, if not ſolely, by this law of faſhion; and fo 
they do that which keeps them in reputation with their company, little regard 


this ingenious author thinks neceſſary in order to the ſoul's exerting them, brings them into our 
knowledge. | 
P. 52. 1 FIND him expreſs it thus; “ theſe natural notions are not ſo imprinted upon the ſoul, 
as that they naturally and necefſarily exert themſelves (even in children and ideots) without any 
aſſiſtance from the outward fenſes, or without the help of ſome previous cultivation.” Here he ſays 
they exert themſelves, as p. 78. that the ſoul exerts them. When he has explained to himſelf or 
others what he means by the. ſoul's exerting innate notions, or their exerting themſelves, and 
what that previous cultivation and circumſtances, in order to their being exerted, are; he will, 
| ſuppoſe, find there is ſo little of controverſy between him and me in the point, bating that he 
calls that exerting of notions, which in a more vulgar ſtile call knowing, that I have reaſon 
to think he brought in my name upon this occaſion only out of the pleaſure he has to ſpeak civilly 
of me; which I muſt gratefully acknowledge he has done every where he mentions me, not with- 
out conferring on me, as ſome others have done, a title I have no right to. | 
Be : the 
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Book II. the laws of God, or the magiſtrate, The penalties that attend the breach of 
A Gods laws, ſome, nay, perhaps moſt men ſeldom ſeriouſly reflect on; and 
amongſt thoſe that do, many, whilſt they break the law, entertain thoughts 
of future reconciliation, and making their peace for ſuch breaches. And as to the 
uniſhments due from the laws of the commonwealth, they frequently flatter 
themſelves with the hopes of impunity. - But no man eſcapes the puniſhment 
of their cenſure and diſlike, who offends againſt the faſhion and opinion of 
the company he keeps, and would recommend himſelf to. Nor is there one 
of ten thouſand, who is ſtiff and inſenſible enough to bear up under the conſtant 
diſlike and condemnation of his own club. He muſt be of a ſtrange and 
unuſual conſtitution, who can content himſelf to: live in conſtant diſgrace and 
diſrepute with his own particular ſociety. Solitude many men have ſought, 
and been reconciled to: but no body, that has the leaſt thought or ſenſe of a. 
man about him, can live in ſociety under the conſtant diſlike and ill opinion of 
his familiars, and thoſe he converſes with. This is a burden too heavy for 
human ſufferance : and he muſt be made up of irreconcilable contradictions, 
who can take pleaſure in company, and yet be inſenſible of contempt and 
diſgrace from his companions, | 
Theſe three {I 13. THESE three then, firſt, the law of God; ſecondly, the law of 
laws the rules * politick ſocieties; thirdly, the law of faſhion, or private cenſure, are thoſe to 
of moral goo 
alt avid. © which men variouſly compare their actions: and it is by their conformity to 
one of theſe laws that they take their meaſures, when they woos judge of 
their moral rectitude, and denominate their actions good or bad. 
Morality is tbe 8 14. WHETHER the rule, to which, as to a touchſtone, we bring our 
relation of ac- voluntary actions, to examine them by, and try their goodneſs, and accord- 
tions to tbeſe jngly to name them; which is, as it were, the mark of the value we ſet upon 
them: whether, I ſay, we take that rule from the faſhion of the country, or the 
will of a law-maker, the mind is eaſily able to obſerve the relation any action 
bath to it, and to judge whether the action agrees or diſagrees with the rule; 
and ſo hath a notion of moral goodneſs or evil, which is either conformity or 
not conformity of any action to that rule: and therefore is often called moral 
rectitude. This rule being nothing but a collection of ſeveral ſimple ideas, the 
conformity thereto is but ſo ordering the action, that the ſimple ideas belong- 
ing to it may correſpond to thoſe which the law requires. And thus we ſee 
how moral beings and notions. are founded on, and terminated in theſe ſimple 
ideas we have received from, ſenſation or reflection. For example, let us 
conſider the complex idea we ſignify by the word murder; and when we have 
taken it aſunder, and examined all the particulars, we ſhall find them to 
amount to a collection of ſimple ideas derived from reflection or ſenſation, viz. 
firſt, from reflection on the operations of our own minds, we have the ideas 
of willing, conſidering purpoſing before-hand, malice, or wiſhing ill to another ; 
and alſo of life, or perception, and ſclfitnction. Secondly, from on 
we have the collection of thoſe ſimple ſenſible ideas which are to be found in 
a man, and of ſome action, whereby we put an end to perception and motion 
in the man; all which ſimple ideas are comprehended in the word murder. 
This collection of {imple ideas being found by me to agree or diſagree with 
the 
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the eſteem of the country I have been bred in, and to be held by moſt men CH Ar. 
there worthy praiſe or blame, I call the action virtuous or vicious; if I have XXVIII. 
the will of a ſupreme inviſible law-giver for my rule; then, as I ſuppoſed the 
action commanded or forbidden by God, I call it good or evil, fin or duty: 
and if I compare it to the civil law, the rule made by the legiſlative power of the 
country, I call it lawful or unlawful, a crime or no crime. So that whence-- 
ſoever we take the rule of moral actions, or by what ſtandard ſoever we frame 
in our minds the ideas of virtues or vices, they conſiſt only and are made up of 
collections of ſimple ideas, which we originally received from ſenſe or reflec- 
tion, and their rectitude or obliquity conſiſts in the agreement or diſagreement 
with thoſe patterns preſcribed by ſome law. 7 
15. To conceive rightly of moral actions, we muſt take notice of them 

under this twofold confideration. Firſt, as they are in themſelves each made 
up of ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas. Thus drunkenneſs, or lying, ſignify 
ſuch or ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas, which I call mixed modes: and in this 
ſenſe they are as much poſitive abſolute ideas, as the drinking of a horſe, or 
ſpeaking of a parrot. Secondly, our actions are conſidered as good, bad, or 
indifferent; and in this reſpect they are relative, it being their conformity to, 
or diſagreement with ſome rule that makes them to be regular or irregular, 
good or bad: and ſo, as far as they are compared with a rule, and thereupon 
denominated, they come under relation. Thus the challenging and fighting 
with a man, as it is a certain poſitive mode, or particular fort of action, by 
particular ideas, diſtinguiſhed from all others, is called duelling : which, when 
conſidered, in relation to the law of God, will deſerve the name ſin; to the 
law of faſhion, in ſome countries, valour and virtue; and to the municipal 
laws of ſome governments, a capital crime. In this caſe, when the poſitive - 
mode has one name, and another name as it ſtands in relation to the law, the. - 
diſtinction may as eaſily be obſerved, as it is in ſubſtances, where one name, — 
v. g. man, is uſed to fignify the thing; another, v. g. father, to ſignify the. 
relation. | 

$ 16. Bur becauſe very frequently the poſitive idea of the action, and its The dero. 
moral relation, are comprehended together under one name, and the ſame nations of ac- - 
word made uſe of to expreſs both the mode or action, and its moral rectitude ee 
or obliquity ; therefore the relation itſelf is leſs. taken notice of, and there is 
often no diſtinction made between the poſitive idea of the action, and the refe- 
rence it has to a rule. By which confuſion of: theſe two diſtinct conſiderations. 
under one term, thoſe who yield too eaſily to the impreſſions of ſounds, and 
are forward to take names for things, are often miſled in their judgment of 
actions. . Thus the taking from another what is his, without his knowledge or - 
allowance, is properly called ſtealing ; but that name being commonly under- 
ſtood to ſignify alſo the moral pravity of the action, and to denote its contta- - 
riety to the law, men are apt to condemn whatever they hear called ſtealing as - 
an ill action, diſagreeing with the rule of right. And yet the private taking 
away his ſword from a madman, to prevent his doing miſchief, though it be 
properly denominated ſtealing, as the name of ſuch a mixed mode; yet when 15 


compared to the law of God, and conſidered in its relation to that ſupreme - 
| | | rule, , * 
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Book II. rule, it is no ſin or tranſgreflion, though the name ſtealing ordinarily carries 
◻ꝶũ ; ſuch an intimation with it | 
Relations in-. § 17. AND thus much for the relation of human actions to a law, which 
numerable, therefore I call moral relation. 
IT would make a volume to go over all ſorts of relations; it is not therefore 
to be expected, that I ſhould here mention them all. It ſuffices to our preſent 
purpoſe, to ſhew by theſe, what the ideas are we have of this comprehenſive 
conſideration, called relation: which is ſo various, and the occaſions of it ſo 
many (as many as there can be of comparing things one to another) that it is 
not very eaſy to reduce it to rules, or under juſt heads. Thoſe I have men- 
tioned, I think, are ſome of the moſt conſiderable, and ſuch as may ſerve to let 
us ſee from whence we get our ideas of relations, and wherein they are 
founded. But before I quit this argument, from what has been ſaid, give me 
leave to obſerve; | | | 
a5 8 18. Fixsr, That it is evident, that all relation terminates in, and is 
imple ideas. Ultimately founded on thoſe ſimple ideas we have got from ſenſation or reflec- 
tion: ſo that all that we have in our thoughts ourſelves (if we think of any 
thing, or have any meaning) or would fignify to others, when we uſe words 
ſtanding for relations, is nothing but ſome ſimple ideas, or collections of ſimple 
ideas, compared one with another. This is ſo manifeſt in that ſort called pro- 
portional, that nothing can be more : for when a man ſays, honey is ſweeter 
than wax, it is plain that his thoughts in this relation terminate in this ſimple 
idea, ſweetneſs, which is equally true of all the reſt; though where they- arc 
compounded or decompounded, the ſimple ideas they are made up of. are, 
perhaps, ſeldom taken notice of. V. g. when the word father is mentioned; 
firſt, there is meant that particular ſpecies, or collective idea, fignified by 
the word man. Secondly, thoſe ſenſible fimple ideas, ſignified by the word gene- 
ration: and, thirdly, the effects of it, and all the fimple ideas ſignified by the 
word child. So the word friend being taken for a man, who loves, and is 
ready to do good to another, has all theſe following ideas to the making of 
it up: firſt, all the ſimple ideas, comprehended in the word man, or intelli- 
gent being. Secondly, the idea of love, Thirdly, the idea of readineſs or 
diſpoſition. Fourthly, the idea of action, which is any kind of thought or 
motion, Fifthly, the idea of good, which ſignifies any thing that may 
advance his happineſs, and terminates at laſt, if examined, in particular ſimple 
ideas; of which the word good in general ſignifies any one, but if removed 
from all ſimple ideas quite, it ſignifies nothing at all. And thus alſo all moral 
words terminate at laſt, though perhaps more remotely, in a collection of 
ſimple ideas: the immediate fignification of relative words, being very often 
other ſuppoſed known relations; which, if traced one to another, ſtill end in 

ſimple ideas, TREE | 
We haveor- 9 19. SECONDLY, That in relations, we have for the moſt part, if not 
ct dear always, as clear a notion of the relation, as we have of thoſe ample ideas, 
er) a notion of wherein it is founded. Agreement or diſagreement, whereon relation depends, 
33 being things whereof we have commonly as clear ideas, as of any other what- 
dation. ſdever; it being but the diſtinguiſhing ſimple ideas, or their degrees one ow 
another, 
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another, without which we could have no diſtin knowledge at all. For if I Cn ay. 

have a clear idea of ſweetneſs, light or extenſion, I have too, of equal, or XXVIII. 

more or leſs of each of theſe: if I know what it is for one man to be born fx; 

a woman, viz. Sempronia, I know what it is for another man to be born of 

the ſame woman Sempronia; and fo have as clear a notion of brothers, as of | 

births, and perhaps clearer. For if I believed that Sempronia dug Titus | | 

out of the parſley- bed (as they uſe to tell children) and thereby became his mo- 

ther; and that afterwards, in the ſame manner, ſhe dug Caius out of the | 
uſley-bed, I had as clear a notion of the relation of brothers between them, | 

as if I had all the ſkill of a midwife ; the notion that the ſame woman contri- 

buted, as mother, equally to their births (though I were ignorant or miſtaken 

in the manner of it) being that on which I grounded the relation, and that they 

agreed in that circumſtance of birth, let it be what it will. The comparing 

them then in their deſcent from the ſame perſon, without knowing the parti- - 

cular circumſtances of that deſcent, is enough to found my notion of their 

having or not having. the relation of brothers. But though the ideas of parti- - 

cular relations are capable of being as clear and diſtin in the minds of thoſe, . 

who will duly conſider them, as thoſe of mixed modes, and more determinate | 

than thoſe of ſubſtances ; yet the names belonging to relation, are often of | 

as doubtful and uncertain fignification, as thoſe of ſubſtances or mixed modes,.. 

and much more than thoſe of ſimple ideas: becauſe relative words being the 

marks of this compariſon, which is made only by mens thoughts, and is an | 

idea only in mens minds, men frequently apply them to different compariſons of | 

things, according to their own imaginations, which do not always correſpond . 

with thoſe of others uſing the ſame names. | 

F20. TyiRDLY, That in theſe I call moral relations, I have a true notion The notion of | 

of relation, by comparing the action with the rule, whether the rule be true — ee 

or falſe. For if I meaſure any thing by a yard, I know whether the thing I ther the rule | 

meaſure be longer or ſhorter than that ſuppoſed yard, though perhaps the aan aRion is | | 

yard I meaſure by be not exactly the ſtandard ; which indeed is another be due or | 

inquiry, For though the rule be erroneous, and I miſtaken in it; yet the falſe. | 

agreement or diſagreement obſervable in that which I compare with, makes me 

perceive the relation, Though meaſuring by a wrong rule, I ſhall thereby 

be brought to judge amiſs of its moral rectitude, becauſe I have tried it by 

that which is not the true rule; yet I am not miſtaken in the relation 

which that action bears to that rule I compare it to, which is agteement or- 

difagreement. 
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CHAPTER NAR. 
Of clear and obſcure, diſtinct and confuſed ideas. 


CAA. $ F AVING ſhewn' the original of our ideas, and taken a view of their 
XXIX. ſeveral ſorts; conſidered the difference between the ſimple and the 
complex, and obſerved how the complex ones are divided into thoſe of 
Ideas ſome modes, ſubſtances and relations; all which, I think, is neceſſary to be done 
: orb rt IP by any one, who would acquaint himſelf thoroughly with the progreſs of the 
_ obſcure and mind in its apprehenſion and knowledge of things: it will, perhaps, be thought 
confuſed. I have dwelt long enough upon the examination of ideas. I muſt; nevertheleſs, 
crave leave to offer ſome few other conſiderations concerning them. The firſt 
is, that ſome are clear, and others obſcure ; ſome diſtin, and others confuſed. 
Clear and ob- $2. Tur perception of the mind being moſt aptly explained by words 
ſcure, ex- relating to the ſight, we ſhall beſt underſtand what is meant by clear and 
1 „ obſcure in our ideas, by reflecting on what we call clear and obſcure in the 
objects of ſight. Light being that which diſcovers to us viſible objects, we 
give the name of obſcure to that Which is not placed in a light ſufficient to diſ- 
cover minutely to us the figure and colours, which are obſervable in it, and 
which, in a better light, would be diſcernable. In like manner our ſimple 
ideas are clear, when they are ſuch as the objects themſelves, from whence 
they were taken, did or might, in a well- ordered ſenſation or perception, 
preſent them, Whilſt the memory retains them thus, and can produce them 
to the mind, whenever it has occaſion to conſider them, they are clear ideas. 
So far as they either want any thing, of the original exactneſs, or have loſt 
any of their firſt freſhneſs, and are, as it were, faded or tarniſhed by time; fo 
far are they obſcure. Complex ideas, as they are made up of ſimple ones, ſo 
they are clear, when the ideas that go to their compoſition are clear; and the 
number and order of thoſe ſumple ideas, that are the ingredients of any com- 
plex one, is determinate and certains. „ 8 
Cauſes of ob- & 3. THE cauſes of obſcurity in ſimple ideas, ſeem to be either dull organs, 
ſcuriiy. or very {light and tranſient impreſſions made by the objects, or elſe a weakneſs 
in the memory not able to retain them as received. For to return again to 
viſible objects, to help us to apprehend this matter: if the organs or faculties 
of perception, like wax over- hardened with cold, will not receive the im- 
preſſion of the ſeal, from the uſual impulſe wont to imprint it; or, like wax 
of a temper too ſoft, will not hold it well when well imprinted; or elſe 
ſuppoſing the wax of a temper fit, but the ſeal not applied with a ſufficient 
force to make a clear impreſſion: in any of theſe caſes, the print left by the 
ſeal will be obſcure. This, I ſuppoſe, needs no application to make it plainer. 
Diftint and 8 4. As a clear idea is that whereof the mind has ſuch a full and evident 
Ys perception, as it does receive from an outward object operating duly on a well- 
diſpoſed organ; fo a diſtinct idea is that wherein the mind perceives a difference 
from all other; and a confuſed idea is ſuch an one, as is not {ſufficiently 

_ diſtinguiſhable from another, from which it ought to be different. 


3 $5: Ir 


, 
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5. Ir no idea be conſuſed, but ſuch as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable C u A k. 
from another, from which it ſhould be different; it will be hard, may any one XXIX. 
ſay, to find any where a confuſed idea. For let any idea be as it will, it can &——— 


be no other but ſuch as the mind perceives it to be; and that very perception © 


ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from all other ideas, which cannot be other, i. e. 
different, without being perceived to be ſo. No idea therefore can be undiſtin- 
guiſhable from another, from which it ought to be different, unleſs you would 
have it different from itſelf: for from all other it is evidently different. 

6. To remove this difficulty, and to help us to conceive aright what it is weg ag gd 
that makes the confuſion ideas are at any time chargeable with, we maſt con- 3 to 
ſider, that things ranked under diſtinct names, are ſuppoſed different enough their names. 
to be diſtinguiſhed, that ſo each ſort by its peculiar name may be marked, and 
diſcourſed of a- part upon any occaſion : and there is nothing more evident, 
than that the greateſt part of different names are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different 
things. Now every idea a man has being viſibly what it is, and diſtin& from 
all other ideas but itſelf; that which makes it confuſed, is, when it is ſuch, 
that it may as well be called by another name, as that which it I expreſſed 
by: the difference which keeps the things (to be ranked under thoſe two diffe- 
rent names) diſtin, and makes ſome of them belong rather to the one, and 
ſome of them to the other of thoſe names, being left out; and ſo the diſtinc- 
tion, which was intended to be kept up by thoſe different names, is quite loſt, 

7. Tux defaults which uſually occafign this confuſion, I think, are chiefly i cir aguatM 
theſe following : | | ; cen uſion. 

FixsT, When any complex idea (for it is complex ideas that are moſt liable Firt, con plex 
to confuſion) is made up of too ſmall a number of ſimple ideas, and ſuch Gee vp 
only as are common to other things, whereby the differences that make it ſimple 2 8 
deſerve a different name, are left out. Thus he that has an idea made up of 
barely the ſimple ones of a beaſt with ſpots, has but a confuſed idea of a leo- 
pard; it not being thereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from a lynx, and ſereral 
other ſorts of beaſts that are ſpotted. So that ſuch an idea, though it hath the 
peculiar name leopard, is rot diſtinguiſhable from thoſe deſigned by the names 
lynx or panther, and may as well come under the name lynx as leopard. How 
much the cuſtom of defining of words by general terms, contributes to make 
the ideas we would expreſs by them confuſed and undetermined, I leave others 
to confider. This is evident, that confuſed ideas are ſuch as render the uſe of 
words uncertain, and take away the benefit of diſtin names. When the ideas, 
for which we uſe different terms, have not a difference anſwerable to their 
diſtin& names, and ſo cannot be diſtinguiſhed by them, there it is that they 
are truly confuſed, | . 

8. SECONDLY, Another fault which makes our ideas confuſed, is, when $.,,qy, or 
though the particulars that make up any idea are in number enough; yet they its finple ones 
are ſo jumbled together, that it is not cafily diſcernible, whether it more belongs _— _ 
to the name that is given it, than to any other. There is nothing properer to ther © 
make us conceive t:1is confuſion, than a ſort of pictures ufually ſhewn as ſur- 
prizing pieces of art, wherein the colours, as they are laid by the pencil on the 
table itſelf, mark out very odd and unuſual figures, and have no diſcernible order 
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in their poſition, This draught, thus made up of parts wherein no ſymmetry 


por order appears, is in itſelf no more a confuſed thing, than the picture of a 


cloudy ſky ; wherein though there be as little order of colours or figures to be 
found, yet no body thinks it a confuſed picture. What is it then that makes 
it be thought confuſed, ſince the want of ſymmetry does not? As it is plain it 
does not; for another draught made, barely in imitation of this, could not be 


called confuſed. I anſwer, that which makes it be thought confuſed, is, the 
applying it to ſome name, to which it does no more diſcernibly belong, than 


to ſome other: v. g. When it is ſaid to be the picture of a man, or Cæſar, then 
any one with reaſon counts it confuſed: becauſe it is not diſcernible, in that 
flate, to belong more to the name man, or Cæſar, than to the name baboon, or 
Pompey; which are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different ideas from thoſe ſignified 
by man, or Cæſar. But when a cylindrical mirrour, placed right, hath reduced 
thoſe irregular lines on the table into their due order and proportion, then the 
conſuſion ceaſes, and the eye preſently ſees that it is a man, or Cæſar, i. e. that 
it belongs to thoſe names; and that it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from a 
baboon, or Pompey, i. e. from the ideas fignified by thoſe names. - Juſt thus 
it is with our ideas, which are as it were the pictures of things. No one of 
theſe mental draughts, however the parts are put together, can be called con- 
fuſed (for they are plainly diſcernible as they are) till it be ranked under ſome 
ordinary name, to which it cannot be diſcerned to belong, any more than it does 
to ſome other name of an allowed difterent ſignification. | 


Thirdly,orare &g. THIRDLY, A third defect that frequently gives the nome of confuſed 


mutable and 


undetermin- 
ed. 


Con ſuſion 


rence to 


names, hardly 


conceivable. 


without refe- 


to our ideas, is, when any one of them is uncertain and undetermined. Thus 
we may obſerve men, who not forbearing to uſe the ordinary words of their 
language, till they have learned their preciſe ſignification, change the idea they 
make this or that term ſtand for, almoſt as often as they uſe it. He that does 
this, out of uncertainty of what he ſhould leave out, or put into his idea of 
church or idolatry, every time he thinks of either, and holds not ſteady to any 
one preciſe combination of ideas that makes it up, is ſaid to have a confuſed 
idea of idolatry or the church: though this be ſtill for the ſame reaſon as the 
former, viz. becauſe a mutable idea (if we will allow it to be one idea) cannot 
belong to one name rather than another; and fo loſes the diſtinction that 

diſtin names are deſigned for. | i 
§ 10. By what has been ſaid, we may obſerve how much names, as ſuppoſed 
ſteady ſigns of things, and by their difference to ſtand for and keep things 
diſtin that in themſelves are different, are the occaſion of denominating ideas 
diſtin& or confuſed, by a ſecret and unobſerved reference the mind makes of its 
ideas to ſuch names. This perhaps will be fuller underflood, after what I ſay 
of words, in the third book, has been read and confidered. But without 
taking notice. of ſuch a reference of ideas to diſtin names, as. the ſigns of 
diſtinct things, it will be hard to ſay what a confuſed idea is. And therefore 
when a man deſigns, by any name, a ſort of things, or any one particular 
thing, diſtin from all others; the complex idea he annezes to that name, is 
the more diſtin, the more particular the ideas are, and the greater and more 
determinate the number and order of them is, whereof it is made up. For the 
| | more 
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more it has of theſe; the more has it ſtill of the perceivable differences, whereby 
it is kept ſeparate and diſtin from all ideas belonging to other names, even thoſe 
that approach neareſt to it; and thereby all confuſion with them is avoided, 

$ 11, CONFus10N, making it a difficulty to ſeparate two things that ſhould Confuſion 


be ſeparated, concerns always two ideas; and thoſe moſt, which moſt approach 
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— —__— — 


concerns al- 
ways two 


one another. Whenever therefore we ſuſpect any idea to be confuſed, we mult ideas. 


examine what other it is in danger to be confounded with, or which it cannot 
eaſily be ſeparated from; and that will always be found an idea belonging to 
another name, and ſo ſhould be a different thing, from which yet it is not ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinct; being either the ſame with it, or making a part of it, or at 
leaſt as properly called by that name, as the other it is ranked under; and fo 
keeps not that difference from that other idea, which the different names 
import. | | 

55 12. Tuls, I think, is the confuſion proper to ideas, which ſtill carries 


Cauſes of con» 


with it a ſecret reference to names. At leaſt, if there be any other confuſion of fufon. 


ideas, this is that which moſt of all, diſorders mens thoughts and diſcourſes: 


ideas, as ranked under names, being thoſe that for the moſt part men reaſon of 


within themſelves, and always thoſe which they commune about with others. 
And therefore where there are ſuppoſed two different ideas marked by two diffe- 


rent names, which are not as diſtinguiſhable as the ſounds that ſtand for them, 
there never fails to be confuſion : and where any ideas are diſtinct, as the ideas 


of thoſe two ſounds they are marked by, there can be between them no confuſion. 


The way to prevent it, is to collect and unite into our complex idea, as pre- 
ciſely as is poſſible, all thoſe ingredients whereby it is differenced from others; 
and to them ſo united in a determinate number and order, apply ſteadily the 
ſame name. But this neither accommodating mens eaſe or vanity, or ſerving 

any deſign but that of naked truth, which is not always the thing aimed at, ſuch 
exactneſs is rather to be wiſhed than hoped for. And ſince the looſe applica- 
tion of names to undetermined, variable, and almoſt no ideas, ſerves both to 
cover our own ignorance, as well as to perplex and confound others, which goes 


for learning and ſuperiority in knowledge, it is no wonder that moſt men ſhould 


uſe it themſelves, whilſt they complain of it in others. Though, I think, no 
ſmall part of the confuſion to be found in the notions of men, might by care 
and ingenuity be avoided, yet I am far from concluding it every where wilful. 


Some ideas are ſo complex, and made up of ſo many parts, that the memor 


does not eaſily retain the very ſame preciſe combination of ſimple ideas under 
one name; much leſs are we able conſtantly to divine for what preciſe complex 
idea ſuch a name ſtands in another man's uſe of it. From the firſt of theſe, 
follows confuſion in a man's own reaſonings and opinions within himſelf; 
from the latter, frequent confuſion in diſcourſing and arguing with others, 
But having more at large treated of words, their defects and abuſes in, the fol- 


lowing book, I ſhall here ſay no more of it. 


$ 13. Our complex ideas being made up of collections, and ſo variety of Complex 
ſimple ones, may accordingly be very clear and diftin& in one part, and very prov may be 
obſcure and confuſed in another. In a man who ſpeaks of a chiliaedron, or a June 'n one 


part, aud con- 


body of a thouſand ſides, the ideas of the figure may be very confuſed, though fuſed in ano- 
1 5 . that ther. 
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Book II. that of the number be very diſtinct; ſo chat he being able to diſcourſe and de- 
Nmonſtrate concerning that part of bis complex idea, which depends upon the 
number of a thouſand, he is apt to think he has a diſtin idea of a chiliaedron; 
though it be plain, he has no preciſe idea of its figure, fo as to diſtinguith it by 
that, from one that has but 999 fides; the not obſerving whereof, cauſes no 
ſmall error in men's thoughts, and confuſion in their diſcourſes. 
This, if rot © & 14. Hr that thinks he has a diſtinct idea of the figure of a chiliaedron, let 
deeded, dane him for trial-fake take another: parcel of the fame uniform matter, viz.. gold, 
our arguings. Or wax, of an equal bulk, and make it into a figure of 999 fides: he will, I 
doubt not, be able to diſtinguiſh theſe two ideas one from another, by the num- 
ber. of ſides; and reaſon and argue diſtinctly about them, whilſt be keeps his 
thoughts and reaſoning to that part only of theſe ideas, which is contained in 
their numbers; as that the ſides of the one could be divided into two equal 
numbers, and of the others not, &c. But when he goes about to diſtinguiſh 
them by their figure, he will there be preſently at a loſs, and not be able, I 
- think, to frame in his mind two ideas, one of them diſtin& from the other, 
by the bare figure of theſe two pieces of gold; as he could, if the ſame par- 
cels of gold were made one into a cube, the other a figure of five ſides. In 
which incompleat ideas, we are very apt to impoſe on ourſelves, and wrangle 
with others, eſpecially where they have particular and familiar names. For 
being ſatisfied in that part of the idea, which we have clear; and the name 
which is familiar to us, being applied to the whole, containing that part alſo 
which is imperfect and obſcure, we are apt to uſe it for that confuſed part, and 
draw deductions from it, in the obſcure part of its ſignification, as confidently 
as we do from the other. | 
Toltance in $15. Havins frequently in our mouths the name eternity, we are apt to 
rung.. think we have a poſitive comprehenſive idea of it, which is as much as to ſay, 
that there is no part of that duration 'which is not clearly contained in our 
idea. It is true, that he that thinks ſo may have a clear idea of duration; he 
may alſo have a very clear idea of a very great length of duration; he may 
alſo have a. clear idea of the compariſon of that great one with till a greater: 
but it not being pothble for him to include in his idea of any duration, let it 
be as great as it will, the whole extent together of a duration, where he ſup- 
poſes no end, that part of his idea, which is ſtill beyond the bounds of that 
large duration, be repreſents to his own thoughts, is very obſcure and unde- 
termined. And hence it is, that in diſputes and reaſonings concerning eternity, 
or any other infinite, « we are apt to blunder, and involve ourſelves. in manifeſt 


abſurd.ties; 
Diviſivility. of, § 16. Is matter we kid no lei ideas of the ſwltceſs of parts much beyond 
mater. the ſmalleſt that occur to any of our ſenſes: and therefore when we talk of 


the diviſthility. of matter in infinitum, though we ' have clear-ideas of diviſion 
and divifibility, and have alfo clear ideas of parts made out of a whole by 
viſion ; yet we have but very obſcure and confuſed ideas of corpuſcles, or 
minute bodies ſo to be divided, when by former diviſions they are reduced to a 
ſmallneſs much exceeding. the perception of any of our ſenſes; and ſo all that 
we have clear and * ideas of, is of what diviſion in general or abſtractiy 
: is, 
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is, and the relation of totum and pars: but of the bulk of the body, to be thus C HAP. 
| infioitely divided after certain progreſſions, I think, we have no clear nor XXIX. 
diſtio&t idea at all. For I aſk any one, whether taking the ſmalleſt atom of w——— 
duſt he ever ſaw, he has any diſtinct idea (bating Mill the number which con- 
cerns not extenſion) betwixt the 100,000th, and the 1,000, 000th part of it. Or 
if he thinks he can refine his ideas to that degree, without loſing fight of them, 
let him add ten cyphers to each of thoſe numbers. Such a degree of ſmallneſs 
is not unreaſonable to be ſuppoſed, ſince a diviſion carried on, ſo far, brings it 
no. nearer the end of infinite divifion, than the firſt. diviſion into two halfs 
does. E muſt confeſs, for my part, I have no clear diſtinct ideas of the diffe- 
rent bulk or extenſion of thoſe bodies, having but a very obſcure one of either 
of them. So that, L think, when we talk of diviſion of bodies in infinitum, 
our idea of their diſtinct bulks, which is the ſubject and foundation of diviſion, 
comes, after a little progreſſion, to be confounded, and almoſt loſt in obſcu- 
rity, For that idea, which is to repreſent only bigneſs, muſt be very 
obſcure and confuſed, which we cannot diſtinguiſh from one ten times as big, 
but only by number; ſo that we have clear diſtinct ideas, we may ſuy of ten and 
one, but no diſtinct ideas of two ſuch extenſions. It is plain from hence, that 
when we talk of infinite diviſibility of body, or extenſion, our diſtinct and clear 
ideas are only of numbers; but the clear diſtin& ideas of extenfion, after 
ſome progreſs of diviſion, is quite loſt: and of ſuch minute parts we have 
no diſtinct ideas at all; but it returns, as all our ideas of infinite do, at laſt 
to that of number always to be added; but thereby never amounts to any 
diſtinct idea of actual infinite parts. We have, it is true, a clear idea of 
diviſion, as often as we think of it; but thereby we have no more a clear idea 
of infinite parts in matter, than we have a clear idea of an infinite number, by 
being able ſtill to add new numbers to any aſſigned numbers we have: endleſs 
diviſibility giving us no more a clear and diſtinct idea of actually infinite parts, 
than endleſs addibility (if I may fo ſpeak) gives us a clear and diſtinct idea of 
an actually infinite number; they both being only in a power ſtill of increaſing 
the number, be it already as great as it will. So that of what remains to be 
added, (wherein conſiſts the infinity) we have but an obſcure, imperfect, and 
confuſed idea; from or about which we can argue or reaſon with no certainty 
or clearneſs, no more than we can. in arithmetick, about a number. of which: 
we have no ſuch diſtinct idea as we have of 4 or 100; but only this relative 
obſcure one, that compared to any other, it is {till bigger : and we have no more. 
a clear poſitive idea of it when we ſay or cenceive it is bigger, or. more than 
400, ooo, ooo, than if we ſhould ſay it is bigger than 40, or 4; 400, ooo, cop, 
having no nearer a proportion to the end of addition, or number, than 4. 
For he that adds only 4 to 4, and ſo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to the end 
of all addition, as he that adds 400, ooo, ooo, to 400,000,c00. And ſo likewiſe. 
in eternity, he that has an idea of but four years, has as much a poſitive 
compleat idea of eternity, as he that has one of 4g, ooo, ooo of years: for 
what remains of eternity beyond either of theſe two numbers of years, is as 
clear to the one as the other; i. e. neither of thein has any clear poſitive- 
idea of it at all. For he that. adds only 4 years to 4, and ſo on, ſhall as — 
| | | reach 


* 
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Book II. reach eternity, as he that adds 400,000,000 of years, and ſo on; or if 
- | w—— he pleaſe, doubles the increaſe as often as he will: the remaining abyſs be. 
ing ſtill as far beyond the end of all theſe progreſtions, as it is from the length 
of a day or an hour, For nothing finite bears any proportion to infinite ; and 
therefore our ideas, which are all finite, cannot bear any. Thus it is alſo in 
our idea of extenſion, when we increaſe it by addition, as well as when we 
diminiſh it by diviſion, and would enlarge our thoughts to infinite ſpace. After 
a few doublings of thoſe ideas of extenſion, which are the largeſt we are 
accuſtomed to have, we loſe the clear diſtinct idea of that ſpace : it becomes a 
confuſedly great one, with a ſurplus of ſtill greater; about which, when we 
would argue or reaſon, we ſhall always find ourſelves at a loſs; confuſed ideas 
in our arguings and deductions from that part of them which is confuſed, 
always leading us into confuſion, | 


CHAFTER XA... 
Of real and fantaſtical ideas. OM 


CO nas 4h \ESIDES what we have already mentioned concerning ideas, other 
XXX. conſiderations belong to them, in reference to things from whence they 
— are taken, or which they may be ſuppoſed to repreſent ; and thus, I think, 


Real ideas are they may come under a threefold diſtinction; and are, 
conformable = 7 FigsT, either real or fantaſtical. 5 


to their arche- ; 
t pes. SECONDLY, adequate or inadequate. 


THIRDLY, true or falſe. | bi 
FIRST, by real ideas, I mean ſuch as have a foundation in nature; ſuch as 
have a conformity with the- real being and exiſtence of things, or with their 
archetypes. Fantaſtical or chimerical, I calt ſuch as have no foundation in 
nature, nor have any conformity with that reality of being to which they are 
tacitly referred as to their archetypes. If we examine the ſeveral forts of ideas 
before mentioned, we ſhall find that, 3 
Simple ideas 8 2. FIRST, our fimple ideas are all real, all agree to the reality of things. 
all ical, Not that they are all of them the images or repreſentations of what does exiſt; 
the contrary whereof, in all but the primary qualities of bodies, hath been 
already ſhewn. But though whiteneſs and coldneſs are no more in ſnow than 
pain is; yet thoſe ideas of whiteneſs and coldneſs, pain, &c. being in us the 
effects of powers in things without us, ordained by our Maker to produce in 
us ſuch ſenſations; they are real ideas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the 
qualities that are really in things themſelves. For theſe ſeveral appearances 
| being defigned to be the marks whereby we are to know and diſtinguiſh 
things which we have to do with, our ideas do as well ſerve us to that purpolc, 
and are as real diſtinguiſhing characters, whether they be only conſtant effects, 
or elſe exact reſemblances of ſomething in the things themſelves; the reality 
lying in that ſteady correſpondence they have with the diſtinct conſtitutions 
of real beings. But whether they anſwer to thoſe conſtitutions, as to cauſcs 
| axis oF 
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or patterns, it matters not; it ſuffices that they are conſtantly produced by CHA p. 
them, And thus our ſimple ideas are all real and true, becauſe they anſwer XXX. 
and agree to thoſe powers of things which produce them in our minds; that 
being all that is requiſite to make them rea], and not fictions at pleaſure, For 
in ſimple ideas (as has been ſhewn) the mind is wholly confined to the ope- 
ration of things upon it, and can make to itſelf no ſimple idea, more than what 
it has received. 15 ; 
583. Txovcn the mind be wholly paſſive in reſpect of its ſimple ideas; yet, Complex ide«- 
I think, we may fay, it is not ſo in reſpect of its complex ideas: for thoſe being as ate _ 
combinations of ſimple ideas put together, and united under one general jo 
name ; it is plain that the mind of man uſes ſome kind of liberty, in forming 
thoſe complex ideas: how elſe comes it to paſs that one man's idea of gold, 
or juſtice, is different from another's? but becauſe he has. put in or left 
out of his, ſome ſimple idea, which the other has not. The queſtion then is, 
which of theſe are real, and which barely imaginary combinations? What 
collections agree to the reality of things, and what not? And to this I ſay, 
'That, 3 | 

$ 4. SECONDLY, mixed modes and relations having no other reality but Mixed modeas 
what they have in the minds of men, there is nothing more required to thoſe made of con- 
kind of ideas to make them' real, but that they be ſo framed, that there be 1 
poſſibility of exiſting conformable to them. Theſe ideas themſelves being | 
archetypes, cannot differ from their archetypes, and fo cannot be chimerical, 
unleſs any one will jumble together in them inconſiſtent ideas. Indeed, as an: 
of them. have the names of a known language aſſigned to them, by which he 
that has them in his mind would ſignify them to others, ſo bare poſſibility of 
exiſting is not enough; they muſt have a conformity to the ordinary ſignifi- 
cation of the name that is given them, that they may not be thought fantaſtical: 
as if a man would give the name of juſtice to that idea, which common uſe- 
calls liberality, But this fantaſticalneſs relates more to propriety of ſpeech, than. 
reality of ideas: for a man to be undiſturbed in danger, ſedately to conſider 
what is fitteſt to be done, and to execute it ſteadily, is a mixed mode, or a. 
complex idea of an action which may exiſt. But to be undiſturbed in danger, 
without uſing one's reaſon or induſtry, is what is alſo poſſible to be; and ſo is 
as real an idea as the other. Though the firſt of theſe having the name courage 
given to it; may, in reſpect of that name, be a right or wrong idea: but the 
other, whilſt it has not a common received name of any known language - 
aſſigned to it, is not capable of any deformity, being made with no'reference- 
to any thing but itſelf. „ | 
$5. Tuikprx, our complex ideas of ſubſtances being made all of them in eas of Hub- 
reference to things exiſting without us, and intended to be repreſentations of ar nl 
ſubſtances, as they really are; are no fatther real, than as they are ſuch com- d ee 
binations of ſimple ideas, as are really united, and co-exiſt in things without us. with the a 
On the contrary, thoſe are fantaſtica which are made up of ſuch collections ue © 
of {ſimple ideas as were really. never united, never were found together-in- any it 
ſubſtance; v. g. a rational creature, conſiſting of a horſe's head, joined to a body 25 
of 1 ſhape, or ſuch as the centaurs are deſcribed: or, a body yellowy, ; 

| ; | very, 
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Book II. very malleable, fuſible, and fixed; but lighter than common water: or an 
w——— uniform, unorganized body, conſiſting, as to ſenſe, all of fimilar parts, with 
9 perception and voluntary motion joined to it. Whether ſuch ſubſtances as 
theſe can poſſibly exiſt or no, it is probable we do not know: but be that as it 

will, theſs | ideas of ſubſtances being made conformable to no pattern exiſting 

that we know, and conſiſting of ſuch collections of ideas, as no ſubſtance ever 

ſhewed us united together, they ought to paſs with us for barely imaginary : 

but much more are thoſe complex ideas ſo, which contain in them any 


inconſiſtency or contradiction of their parts. 
„ , IN 
Of adequate and inadequate ideas. : 


Cnay.F1. F our real ideas, ſome are adequate, and ſome are. inadequate, 
A Thoſe I call adequate, which perfectly repreſent thoſe archetypes 
—— which the mind ſuppoſes them taken from; which it intends them to ſtand 
1 for, and to which it refers them. Inadequate ideas are ſuch, which are but a 

perfeAly re- partial or incomplete repreſentation of thoſe archetypes to which they are 
| ph wa 8 referred. Upon which account it is plain, | FE _ 
1 52 2. FIRST, that all our ſimple ideas are adequate. Becauſe being nothing 


3 but the effects of certain powers in things, fitted and ordained by God to 
roduce ſuch ſenſations in us, they cannot but be correſpondent and adequate 
to thoſe powers: and we are ſure they agree to the reality of things. For if 
ſugar produce in us the ideas which we call whiteneſs and ſweetneſs, we are 
ſure there is a power in ſugar to produce thoſe ideas in our minds, or elſe they 
could not have been produced by it. And ſo each ſenſation anſwering the 
power that operates on any of our ſenſes, the idea ſo produced is a real idea, 
(and not a fiction of the mind, which has no pewer to produce any ſimple 
idea;) and cannot but be adequate, ſince it ought only to anſwer that power: 
and ſo all fimple ideas are . It is true, the things producing in us 
theſe ſimple ideas are but few of them denominated by us, as if they were 
only the cauſes of them; but as if thoſe ideas were real beings in them. For 
though fire be called painful to the touch, whereby is ſignified the power of 
producing in us the idea of pain, yet it is denominated alſo light and hot; as if 
light and heat were really ſomething in the fire more than a power to excite 
theſe idas in us; and therefore are called qualities in, or of the fire. But 
theſe being nothing, in truth, but powers to excite ſuch ideas in us, I muſt, 
in that ſenſe, be underſtood when I ſpeak of ſecondary qualities, as being in 
things; or of their idcas, as being the objects that excite them in us. Such 
ways of ſpeaking, though accommodated to the vulgar notions, without which 
one cannot be well underſtood; yet truly fignify nothing but thoſe powers 
which are in things to excite certain, ſenſations or ideas in us : fince were there 
no fit organs to receive the impreſſions fire makes on the fight and touch, nor 


a mind joined to thoſe organs to receive the ideas of light and heat by thoſe 
% 3 ' impreſſions 
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impreſſions from the fire or ſan, there would yet be no more light or heat in Cnay. 
the world, than there would be pain, if there were no ſenſible creature to feel XXXI. 
it, though the ſun ſhould continue juſt as it is now, and mount Ætna flame 
higher than ever it did. Solidity and extenſion, and the termination of it, ä 
figure, with motion and reſt, whereof we have the ideas, would be really in 
the world as they are, whether there were any ſenſible being to perceive them 
or no; and therefore we have reaſon to look on thoſe as the real modifications 
of matter, and ſuch are the exciting cauſes of all our various ſenſations from 
bodies. But this being an enquiry not belonging to this place, I ſhall enter 
no farther into it, but proceed to ſhew what complex ideas are adequate, and 
7. Bos 85 | 

. SECONDLY, our complex ideas of modes, being voluntary collections Modes are all 
of ſimple ideas which the mind puts together without reference to any real adequate. 
archetypes or ſtanding patterns exiſting any where, are and cannot but be 
adequate ideas. Becauſe they not being intended for copies of things really 
_ exiſting, but for archetypes made by the mind to rank and denominate things 
by, cannot want any thing; they having each of them that combination of 
ideas, and thereby that perfection which the mind intended they ſhould : fo that 
the mind acquieſces in them, and can find nothing wanting. Thus by hay-' 
ing the idea of a figure, with three fides meeting at three angles, I have a 
compleat idea, wherein T require nothing elſe to make it perfect. That the 
mind is fatisfed with the perfection of this its idea, is plain in that it does not 
conceive, that any underſtanding hath, or can have a more compleat or perfect - 
idea of that thing it ſignifies by the word triangle, ſuppoſing it to exiſt, than 
itſelf has in that complex idea of three fides, and three angles; in which is 
contained all that is, or can be eſſential to it, or neceſſary to compleat it, 
wherever or however it exiſts. But in our ideas of ſubſtances it is otherwiſe. 
For there deſiring to copy things as they really do exiſt, and to repreſent to 
ourſelves that conſtitution on which all their properties depend, we perceive 
our ideas attain not that perfection we intend: we find they ſtill want ſome- 
thing we ſhould be glad were in them; and ſo are all inadequate. | But mixed 
modes and relations, being archetypes without patterns, and ſo having nothing 
to repreſent but themſelves, cannot but be adequate, every thing being ſo to 
itſelf. He that at firſt put together the idea of danger perceived, abſence of 
diſorder from fear, ſedate conſideration of what was juſtly'to be done, and 
executing that without diſturbance, or being deterred by the danger of it, 
had certainly in his mind that complex idea made up of. that combination; 
and intending it to be nothing elſe, but what it is, nor to have in it any other 
fimple ideas, but what it hath, it could not alſo but be an adequate idea: and 
laying this up in his memory, with the name courage annexed to ity to 
ſignify to others, and denominate from thence” any action he ſhould obſerve 


do agree with it, had thereby a ſtandard to meaſure and denominate actions 


bp, as they agreed to it. This idea thus made, and laid up for a pattern,” 

mult neceſſarily be adequate, being referred to nothing elſe but itſelf, nor made „„ 

by any other original, but the good-liking and will of him that firſt made | 26 
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Boox II. 8 4. Ixnrrn another coming after, and in converſation learning from him 
—＋＋=[ the word courage, may make an idea, to which he gives the name courage, 
Mbdes in re- different from what the firſt. author applied it ta, and has in his mind, when 
ference to ſet · hg uſes it. And in this caſe, if he deſigns that his idea in thinking ſhould 
way be inet. be conformable: to the other's idea, as the name he uſes in ſpeaking is confor- 
quate. mable in ſound to his, from whom he learned it, his idea may be very wrong 
and inadequate: becauſe in this caſe, making the other man's idea the pattern 

of hig idea in thinking, as the other man's word or found is the pattern of his 

in ſpeakiog, his idea is ſo far defeRive and inadequate, as it is. diſtant from the 

archetype and pattern he refers it to, and intends to expreſs and ſiguify by the 

name he uſes for it; which name he would have to be a ſign of the other 

man's idea (to which, in its proper uſe, it is primarily annexed) and of his 

Own, as agreeing to it: ta which, if his own does not exactly correſpond, it is 
faulty and inadequate. . | 

& 5, THEREFORE theſe complex ideas of modes, when they are referred 

by the mind, and intended ta correſpond to the ideas in the mind of ſome 

other intelligent being, expreſſed by the names we apply to them, they may be 

very deficient, wrong and inadequate ; becauſe they agree not to. that, which 

the mind deſigns to be their archetype and pattern: in which reſpe& only, 

any idea of modes can be wrong, imperfect or inadequate. ' And on this 

account our ideas of mixed modes are the moſt liable to be faulty of any other; 
| but this refers more to proper ſpeaking, than knowing right. 8 
Ideas of ſub 8 6. THIRDLY, what ideas we have of ſubſtances, I have above ſhewed. 
ances, as re- Now thoſe ideas have in the mind a double reference: 1. Sometimes they 
ES are referred to a ſuppoſed real eſſence of each fpecies of thir.gs. 2. Sometimes 
adequate. they are only defigned to be pictures and repreſentations in the mind of things 
that do exiſt by ideas of thoſe qualities that are diſcoverable in them. In both 

which ways, theſe copies of thoſe originals and archetypes, are impetfect and 

inadequate. | 8 | | . 

Fiks r, it is uſual for men to make the names of ſubſtances ſtand for 

things, as ſuppoſed to have certain rea} eſſences, whereby they are of this cr 

that ſpecies: and names ſtanding for nothing but the ideas that are in mens 

minds, they muſt conſequently refer their ideas to ſuch real effences, as to their 
archetypes. That men (eſpecially ſuch as have been bred up in the learning 

taught in this part of the world) do ſuppoſe certain fpecifick effences of ſub- 

ſtances, which each individual, in its ſeveral kinds, is made conformable to, 

and partakes of; is fo far ſrom needing proof, that it will be thought ſtrange 

if any one ſhouid do otherwiſe. And thus they ordinarily apply the ſpecifick 
names they rank particular ſubſtances. under, to things, as diſtinguiſhed by 

ſuch ſpecifick real eſſences. Who is there almoſt, who would not take it 

amiſs, if it ſhould be doubted, whether he called himſelf man, with any other 

meaning, than as having the real eſſence of a man? And yet if you demand 

what thoſe real eſſences are, it is plain men are ignorant, and know them not. 

From whence it follows, that the ideas they have in their minds, being referred 
to real eſſences, as to archetypes which are unknown, muſt be fo far from 
being adequate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any repreſentation of them 
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at all, The complex ideas we have of ſubſtances, are, as it has been thewn, Cn av. 
certain collections of ſimple ideas that have been obſerved or ſuppoſed con- XXI. 
ſtantly to exiſt together. But ſuch a complex idea cannot be the real eſſence 
of any ſubſtance; for then the properties we diſcover in that body, would 
depend on that complex idea, and be deducible from it, and their neceſſary 
connection with it be known; as all 33 of a triangle depend. on, and as 
far as they are diſcoverable, are deducible from the complex idea of three 
lines, including a ſpace. But it is plain, that in our complex ideas of ſub- 
ſtances, are not contained ſuch ideas, on which all the other qualities, that are 
to be fouhd in them, do depend. The common idea men have of iron, is a 
body of a certain colour, weight and hardneſs ; and a property that they look 
on as belonging to it, is malleableneſs. But yet this property has no neceſſary 
connection with that complex idea, or any part of it: and there is no more 
reaſon to think that malleableneſs depends on that colour, weight and hardneſs, 
than that that colour, or that weight depends on its malleableneſs. And yet, 
though we know nothing of theſe real effences, there is nothing more ordinary, 
than that men ſhould attribute the forts of things to ſuch effences. The 
particular parcel of matter, which makes the ring I have on my finger, is 
forwardly, by moſt men, ſuppoſed to have a real exiſtence, whereby it is gold; 
and from whence thoſe quahties flow, which I fipd in it, viz. its peculiar 
colour, weight, hardneſs, fuſibility, fixedneſs, and change of colour upon a 
flight touch of mercury, &c. This eſſence, from which all theſe properties 
flow, when 1 enquire into it, and ſearch after it, I plainly perceive I cannot 
diſcover: the fartheſt I can go is only to preſume, that it being nothing but 
body, its real eſſence, or internal conſtitution, on which theſe qualities depend, ' 
can be nothing but the figure, ſrze and connection of its folid parts; of neither 
of which having any diſtinct perception at all, can I have any idea of its 
eſſence, which is the cauſe that it has that r ſhining yellowneſs, a 
greater weight than any thing 1 know of the fame bulk, and a fineſs to have 
its colour changed by the touch of quick-filver. If any one will fay, that the 
real effence and internal conſtitution, on which theſe properties depend, is not 
the figure, ffze and arranger;-nt or connection of its ſolid parts, but fomethin 
elſe, calfed its particular fo m; I am farther from having any idea of its real 
eſſence, than I was before: for I have an idea of figure, ſize and ſituation of 
ſohd' parts in general, though I have none of the particular figure, fize, or 
putting together of: parts, whereby the qualities above-memioned are produced; 
which qualities 1 find in that particular parcel of matter that is on my finger, 
and not in another parcel of matter, with which I cut the pen IT write with. 
But When I am told, that ſomething beſides the figure, ſize and poſture of the 
ſolid parts of that body, is its effence, fomething called ſubſtantial form; of 
that, | confeſs, I have no idea at all, but only of the ſound form, which is far 
enough from an idea of its real eſſence, or conſtitution, The like ignorance, 
a5 I'have of the real effence of this particular ſubſtance, I have alſo of the real 
eſſence of all other natural ones: of which eſſences, T confeſs, I have no diſtinct 
iceas at all; and 1 am apt to ſuppoſe others, when they examine their 
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own knowledge, will find in themſelves, in this one Nennt the fins ſort of 
Ignorance. 
$7. Now then, when men apply to this particular parcel of matter on my 
finger, a general name already in uſe, and denominate it gold, do they not 
ordinarily, or are they not underſtood to give it that name as belonging to a 


particular ſpecies of bodies, having a real internal eſſence; by having of which 
eſſence, this particular ſubſtance comes to be of that ſpecies, and to be called 


by that name? If it be ſo, as it is plain it is, the name, by which things are 


marked, as having that eſſence, muſt be referred primarily to that eſſence; and 
conſequentiy the idea to which that name is given, muſt be referred alſo to that 
eſſence, and be intended to repreſent it. Which eſſence, ſince they, who ſo 
uſe the names, know not, their ideas of ſubſtances muſt be all inadequate in 
that reſpect, as not containing in them that real eſſence which the mind 
intends they ſhould. 

8. SECONDLY, thoſe who 3 that uſeleſs ſuppoſition of own. 
real eſſences, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, endeavour to copy the ſubſtances. 


theirqualities, that exiſt in the world, by putting together the ideas of thoſe ſenſible qualities 
are all inade- which are found coexiſting i in.them, though they come much nearer a likeneſs 


quate. 


of them, than thoſe who imagine they know not what real ſpecifick eſſences; 
yet they arrive not at perfectly adequate ideas of thoſe ſubſtances they would 
thus copy into their minds ; nor do thoſe copies exactly and fully contain all 
that is to be found in their archetypes. Becauſe thoſe qualities, and powers of 
ſubſtances, whereof we make their complex ideas, are ſo many and various, 


that no man's complex idea contains them all. That our abſtract ideas of 
ſubſtances do not contain in them all the ſimple ideas that are united in the 


things themſelves, is evident, in that men do rarely put into their complex idea. 
of any ſubſtance, all the ſimple ideas they do know to exiſt in it. Becauſe 
endeavouring to make the ſignification of their names as clear, and as little 
cumberſome as they can, they make their ſpecifick ideas of the ſorts of ſub- 
ſtances, for the moſt part, of a few of thoſe ſimple ideas which are to be found 
in them: but theſe having no original precedency, or right to be put in, and. 


make the ſpecifick idea more than others that are left out, it is plain that both 


theſe ways our ideas of ſubſtances are deficient and inadequate, | The ſimple 
ideas, whereof we make our complex ones of ſubſtances, are all of them 
(bating only the figure and bulk of ſome ſorts) powers, which being relations to 
other ſubſtances, we can never be ſure that we know all the powers that are in. 
any one body, till we have tried what changes it is fitted to give to, or receive. 
125 other ſubſtances, in their ſeveral ways of application: which being 
poſſible to be tried upon any one body, much leſs upon all, it is impoſſible 
na, "ould have adequate ideas 15 any ſubſtance, made Up of a. collection of all 
its properties. 
Wuosox vxR firſt lit on a parcel of that fort of ſubſtance we denote 
by the word gold, could not rationally take the bulk and figure he obſerved in. 


that lump, to depend on its real eſſence or internal conſtitution. Therefore 


_ thoſe neyer went into his idea of that : of body ; but its peculiar colour, 


rs 
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perhaps; and weight, were the firſt he abſtracted from it, to make the complex C nav. 
idea of that ſpecies, Which both are but powers; the one to affect our eyes XXXI. 
after ſuch a manner, and to, produce in us that idea we call yellow; and tbe 


other to force upwards any other body of equal bulk, they being put into a pair 
of equal ſcales, one againſt another, Another perhaps added to theſe the ideas 
of fuſibility and fixedneſs, two other paſſive powers, in relation to the operation 
of fire upon it; another, its ductility and ſolubility in aq. regia, two other 
powers relating to the operation of other bodies, in changing its outward 


figure or ſeparation of it into inſenſible parts. Theſe, or part of theſe, put 


together, uſually make the complex idea in mens minds, of that ſort of body 
we call gold. 18 55 1 


§ 10. BUT no one, who hath conſidered the properties of bodies in general, 
or this ſort in particular, can doubt that this called gold has infinite other 
properties, not contained in that complex idea. Some who have examined this 
ſpecies more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten times as many proper- 
ties in gold, all of them as inſeparable from its internal conſtitution, as its 
colour or weight: and, it is probable, if any one knew all the properties that 


are by divers men known of this metal, there would an hundred times as many 
ideas go to the complex idea of gold, as any one man yet has in his; and yet 
perhaps that not be the thouſandth part of what is to be diſcovered in it. The 
changes which that one body 1s apt to receive, and make in other bodies, upon 
a due application, exceeding far not only what we know, but what we are apt 
to imagine. Which will not appear ſo much a paradox to any one, who will 
but confider how far men are yet from knowing all the properties of that one, 


no very compound figure, a triangle; though it be no ſmall number that are 


already by mathematicians diſcovered. of it. 


§ 11. So that all our complex ideas of ſubſtances are imperſect and inade- Less of ſub- 


quate. Which would be ſo alſo in mathematical figures, if we were to have 


ſtances, as col- 
lections of 


our complex ideas of them, only by collecting their properties in reference to their qualities, 
other figures. How uncertain and imperfect would our ideas be of an ellipſis, 3 inade-- 


if we had no other idea of it, but ſome few of its properties > Whereas having“ 


in our plain idea the. whole eſſence of that figure, we from thence diſcover 
2 properties, and demonſtratively ſee how they flow, and are inſeparable 
om it. z | 


8 12. Tuus the mind has three ſorts of abſtract ideas or nominal eſſences: Simple de,. 


| Becauſe being intended to expreſs nothing but the power in things to produce 


in the mind ſuch a ſenſation, that ſenſation, when it is produced, cannot but 


be the effect of that power. So the paper I write on, having the power, in 


the light (I ſpeak according to the common notion of light) to produce in me 
the ſenſation which I call white, it cannot but be the effect of ſuch a power, 
in ſomething without the mind; ſince the mind has not the power to produce: 
any ſuch. idea in itſelf, and being made for nothing elſe but the effect of ſuch a 
power, that ſimple idea is real and adequate; the ſenſation. of white, in my 
mind, being the effect of that power, which. is in the paper to produce it, is 

| n ; perfectly 


L . *. 17 5 . 2 5 5 27 a nd: 
FIRsT, fimple ideas, which are evra, or copies; but yet certainly adequate. 46a. 4g 


130 Of true and falſe ideas. 
Boox II. perfe ly adequate to that power; ot elſo, that power would produce a different 


idea. | 
Ideas of fub- . & 14.: SECONDLY, the complex ideas of [ſubſtances are ectypes, copies too; 
| 232 are but not perfect ones, not adequate: which is very evident to the mind, in that 
— it plainly perceives that whatever collection of ſimple ideas it makes of any 
ſubſtance that exiſts, it cannot be ſure that it exactly anſwers all that are in that 
ſubſtance: ſince not having tried all the operations of all other ſubſtances upon 
it, and found all the alterations it would receive from, or cauſe in, other ſub- 
ſtances, it cannot have an exact adequate collection of all its active and paſſive 
capacities; and ſo not have an adequate complex idea of the powers of any 
ſubſtance exiſting, and its relations, which is that ſort of complex idea of 
ſubſtances we have. And after all, if we would have, and actually had, in 
our complex idea, an exact collection of all the ſecondary qualities or powers 
of any ſubſtance, we ſhould not yet thereby have an idea of the eſſence of that 
thing. For ſince the powers or qualities that are obſervable by us, are not the 
real eſſence of that ſubſtance, but depend on it, and flow from it, any collection 
whatſoever of theſe qualities, cannot be the real eſſence of that thing. 
 Whereby it is plain, that our ideas of ſubſtances are not adequate; are not 
what the mind intends them to be. Beſides, a man has no idea of ſubſtance 
| in general, nor knows what ſubſtance is in itſelf, EF.) | | 
Idessof modes 8 14. THIRDLY, complex ideas of modes and relations, are originals, and 
and relations, a rchetypesz are not copies, not made after the pattern of any real exiſtence, 
3 to which the mind intends them to be conformable, and exactly to anſwer. 


cannot but be Theſe being ſuch collections of ſimple ideas, that the mind itſelf puts together, 


adequate. and ſuch collections, that each of them contains in it preciſely all that the 
mind intends that it ſhould, they are archety pes and eſſences of modes that 
may exiſt; and ſo are deſigned only for, and belong only to, ſuch modes, as 
when they do exiſt, have an exact conformity with thoſe complex ideas. 
The ideas therefore of modes and relations cannot but be adequate. 

CHAPTER. XXXL. 
Of true and falſe ideas. 
Trath ont 81. T Hobo troch and falchood belong, in propriety of ſpeech; only 
2 to propoſitions; yet ideas are oftentimes tetmed true or falſe (as 


to propo- What words are there, that are not uſed with great latitude, and with ſome 
fitions, deviation from their ſtrict and proper fignifications?') Though, I think, that 
when ideas themſelves are termed: true or falſe, there is ſtill ſome ſecret er 
tacit propoſition, which is the foundation of that denominat ion: as we ſhall fee, 
if we examine the particular occafions wherein they come to be called true or 
falſe. In all which, we ſhall find ſome lind of affirmation or negation, which 
is the reaſon of that denomination. For our ideas being nothing but bare 
ap, earances or perceptions in our minds, cannot properly and fimply in them- 


ſelves 
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ſelvos be ſaid to be true or falſe, no mote than a fingle name of any thing can Cu ay, 
be ſaid to be true or falſe. 5 — 35 XXXII. 
$2. InDEED both ideas and words may bo ſaid to be true in a metaphyſical ——— 
ſenſe of the word truth, as all other things, that any way exiſt, are ſaid to be Metaphyſical 
true i. e really to be ſuch as they exiſt, Though in things called true, even nete 
in that ſenſe, there is perhaps a ſecret reference to our ideas, looked upon as the 1 9 
ſtandards of that truth, which amounts to a mental propoſition, though it be 
uſually not taken notice of. | 563-6 HEH Lag Th 
63. Bur it is not in that metaphyſical ſenſe of truth which we enquire No idea, as an 
here, when we examine whether our ideas arc capable of being true or falſe ene in 
but in the more ordinary acceptation of thoſe words: and fo I ſay, that the o k 
ideas in our minds being only ſo many perceptions, or appearahces there, none 
of them are falſe ; the idea of a centaur having no more falſhood in it when it 
appears in our minds, than the name centaur has falſhood in it, when it is 
pronounced by our mouths or written on paper. For truth or falſhood lying 
always in ſome afſir mation, or negation, mental or verbal, our ideas are not 
capable, any of them, of being falſe, till the mind paſſes ſome judgment on 
them; that is, affirms or deoies ſomething of them. | 
4. WHENEVER the mind refers any of its ideas to any thing extraneous ideas referred 
to them, they are then capable to be called true or falſe. Becauſe the mind in 2.277 dies, 
ſuch a reference makes a tacit ſuppoſition of their conformity to that thing n 
which ſuppoſition, as it happens to be true ot falſe, ſo the ideas themſelves come 
to be denominated. The moſt uſual caſes wherein this happens, are theſe 
following: LY e174 5 6 | 
$5. FiksT, when the mind ſuppoſes any idea it has, conformable to that Other mens 
in other mens minds, called by the ſame common name; v. g. when the mind mw —_ 
intends or judges its ideas of juſtice, temperance, religion, to be the ſame with 8 | 
what other men give thoſe names to. ; i eſſences, are 
- SECONDLY, when the mind ſuppoſes any idea it has in itſelf, to be con- eh 2 
formable to ſome real exiſtence. Thus the two ideas, of a man and a centaur, ideas to. 
ſuppoſed to be the id-as of real ſubſtances, are the one true, and the other falſe, 
the one having a conformity to what has really exiſted, the other not. 
THIRDLY, when the mind refers any of its ideas to that real conſtitution 
and eſſenge of any thing, whereon all its properties depend: and thus the 
greateſt part, if not all our ideas of ſubſtances, are falſe. 
$6. Tuxse ſuppoſitions the mind is very apt tacitly to make concerning its The cauſe of 
own ideas. But yet, if we will examine it, we ſhall find it is chiefly, if not dach referen- 
only, concerning its abſtract complex ideas. For the natural tendency of the 
mind being towards knowledge ; and finding that, if it ſhould proceed by and 
dwell upon only particular things, its progreſs would be very flow, and its 
work endleſs; therefore to ſhorten its way to knowledge, and make each 
perception more comprehenſive; the firſt thing it does, as the foundation of 
the caſier enlarging its knowledge, either by contemplation of the things 
themſelves that it would know, or conference with others about them, is to 
bind them into bundles, and rank them ſo into forts, that what knowledge it 
gets of any of them, it may thereby with aſſurance extend to all of that fort; 
ME 1 | and 
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Rook Il. and ſo advance by larger ſte eps in that, which is its great buſineſs, knowledge. 
Ly This, as I have elſewhere ſhewn, is the reaſon why we collect things under 
comprehenſive ideas, with names annexed to them, in genera and ſpecies, i i. e. 
into kinds and ſorts. 
7. Ir therefore we will warily attend to the motions of the mind, and 
| obſerve what courſe it uſually takes in its way to knowledge; we ſhall, I think, 
find that the mind having got an idea, which it thinks it may have uſe of, either 
in contemplation or diſcourſe, the firſt thing it does, is to abſtract it, and then 
get a name to it; and ſo lay it up in its ſtore-houſe, the memory, as containing 
the eſſence of a ſort of things, of which that name is always to be the mark. 
Hence it is, that we may often obſerve, that when any one ſees a new thing of 
a kind that he knows not, he preſently aſks what it is, meaning by that enquiry 
nothing but the name, - As if the name carried with it the knowledge of the 
5 ſpecies, or the eſſence of it; whereof it is indeed uſed as the mark, and is 
| | generally ſuppoſed annexed to it. | 
Cauſe of ſuch , & 8, Bur this abſtract idea being ſomething 1 in the mind between the thing 
reſerences. that exiſts, and the name that is given to it; it is in our ideas, that both the 
rightneſs of our knowledge, and the propriety or intelligibleneſs of our ſpeaking, 
| conſiſts. And hence it is, that men are ſo forward to ſuppoſe, that the 
abſtract ideas they have in their minds, are ſuch as agree to the things 
exiſting without them, to which they are referred; and are the ſame alſo, to 
which the names they give them do by the uſe and propriety of that language 
belong. For without this double conformity of their ideas, they find they 
ſhould both think amiſs of mr in ee and ww of them unintelligibly 
to other s. | 
Simple ideas 9 9. FIRST then, I fry, that we ibs, truth of our ideas is judged of, by the 
ONE falſe, | conformity they have to the ideas which other men have, and commonly ſignify. 
Dp by the ſame name, they may be any of them falſe. But yet ſimple ideas are leaſt 
ſame name, of all liable to be ſo miſtaken; becauſe a man by his ſenſes, and every day's ob- 
1 ſervation, may eaſily ſatisfy himſelf what the ſimple ideas are, which their? ſeveral 
names that are in common uſe ſtand for; they being but few in number, and 
ſach as if he doubts or miſtakes in, he may ealily rectify by the objects they are 
to be found in. Therefore it is ſeldom, that any one miſtakes in his names of 
ſimple ideas; or applies the name red, to the idea green; or the name ſweet, 
to the idea bitter: much leſs are men apt to confound the names of ideas, 
belonging to different ſenſes; and call a colour by the name of a taſte, &c. 
whereby it is evident, that the ſimple ideas they call by any name, are com- 
- monly the ſame that others have and mean when they uſe the ſame names, 
Ideas of mixed & 10. COMPLEX. ideas are much more liable to be falſe in this reſpect; 
ap en and the complex ideas of mixed modes, much more than thoſe of ſub- 
Falſe in this ſtances (eſpecially thoſe which the common and unborrowed names of any 
ſenſe, language are applied to) ſome remarkable ſenſible qualities, ſerving ordinarily 
to diſtinguiſh one fort from another, cafily preſerve thoſe, who take any 
care.in the-uſe of their words, from applying them to ſorts of ſubſtances, to 
which they do not at all belong. But in mixed modes we are much more 
uncertain z it being not ſo eaſy to determine of ſeveral actions, whether they 
| 1 + are 
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are to be called juſtice or cruelty, liberality or prodigality. And ſo in referring C H A p. 
our ideas to thoſe of other men, called by the ſame names, ours may be falſe ; XXXII. 
and the idea in our minds, which we expreſs by the word juſtice, may perhaps 
be that which ought to have another name. | 
11. Bur whether or no our ideas of mixed modes are more liable than or at leaſt to 
any ſort to be different from thoſe of other men, which are marked by the * 3 
ſame names; this at leaſt is certain, that this ſort of falſhood is much more 
familiarly attributed to our ideas of mixed modes, than to any other. When 
a man is thought to have a falſe idea of juſtice, or gratitude, or glory, it is for 
no other reaſon, but that his agrees not with the ideas which each of thoſe 
names are the ſigns of in other men. | | 
$12. Tux reaſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, that the abſtract ideas of And why, 
mixed modes, being mens voluntary combinations of ſuch a preciſe collection 
of ſimple ideas; and ſo the eſſence of each ſpecies being made by men alone, 
whereof we have no other ſenſible ſtandard exiſting any where, but, the name 
itſelf, or the definition of that name: we have nothing elſe to refer theſe our 
ideas of mixed modes to, as a ſtandard to which we would conform them, but 
the ideas of thoſe who are thought to uſe thoſe names in their molt proper 
fignifications ; and 1a as our ideas conform or differ from them, they paſs for 
true or falſe. And thus much concerning the truth and falſhood of our ideas, 
in reference to their names. . | 8 | 
513. SECONDLY, as to the truth and falſhood of our ideas, in reference to As referred 
the real exiſtence of things; when that is made the ſtandard of their truth, to real exiit- 
none of them can be termed falſe, but only our complex ideas of ſubſtances. ont 1 less aaf 
$14. FirsT, our ſimple ideas being barely ſuch perceptions as God has be falſe, by: 
fitted ys to receive, and given power to external objects to produce in us "maven 928 
eſtabliſhed laws and ways, ſuitable to his wiſdom and goodneſs, though incom- 
prehenſible to us, their truth conſiſts in nothing elſe but in ſuch appearances as Firſt. mple 
are produced in us, and mult be ſuitable to thoſe powers he has placed in exter- de in = 
nal objects, or elſe they could not be produced in us: and thus anſwering thoſe E be, 
powers, they are what they ſhould be, true ideas. Nor do they become liable 
to any imputation of falſhood, if the mind (as in maſt men I believe it does) 
judges theſe ideas to be in the things themſelves. For God, in his wiſdom, 
having ſet them as. marks of diſtinction in things, whereby we may be able to 
diſcern one thing from another, and ſo chuſe any of them for our uſes, as we 
have occaſion; it alters not the nature of our ſimple idea, whether we think 
that the idea of blue be in the violet itſelf, or in our mind only; and only the 
power of producing it by the texture of its parts, reflecting the particles of 
light after a certain manner, to be in the violet itſelf. For that texture in 
the object, by a regular and conſtant operation, producing the ſame idea of 
blue in us, it ſerves us to diſtinguiſh, by our eyes, that from any other thing, 
whether that diſtinguiſhing mark, as it is really in the violet, be only a peculiar 
texture of parts, or elſe that very colour, the idea whereof (which is in us) 
is the exact reſemblance. And it is equally from that appearance to be deno- f 
minated blue, whether it be that real colour, or only a peculiar texture in it, 8 
that cauſes in us that idea: ſince the name blue notes properly nothing but : 
L. 1. H h that 
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Book II. chat mark of diſtinction that is in a violet, difcernable only by our eyes, 
w——— whatever it conſiſts in, that being beyond our capacities diſtinctly to know, 


Theugh one 


and perhaps would be: of leſs uſe - us, if we had faculties to diſcern. 
$15. NE1THER would it carry anyimputation of falſhood to our fimple ideas, 


man's idea of if by the different ſtructute of our organs it were ſo ordered, that the ſame 


'blae:ſhovld be 


different om objeR ſhould produce in ſeveral mens minds different ideas at the fame time; 


another's. 


v. g. if the idea that a violet produced. in one man's mind by his eyes were the 
ſame that a marygold produced in another man's, and vice verſa. For ſince 
this could never be known, becauſe one man's mind could not paſs into another 
man's body, to perceive what appearances were produced by thoſe organs; 
neither the ideas hereby, nor the names would be at all confounded, or any 
falſhood be in either. For all things that had the texture of a violet, pro- 
ducing conſtantly the idea that he called blue; and thgſe which had the texture 
of a mary gold, producing conſtantly the idea which he as conſtantly. called 
yellow; whatever thoſe appearances were in his mind, he would be 4 
regularly to diſtinguiſn things for his uſe by thoſe appearances, and * A 
and ſignify thoſe diſtinctions marked by the names blue and yellow, as if 
the appearances, or ideas in his mind, received from thoſe two flowers, were 
exactly the ſame with the ideas in other mens minds. I am nevertheleſs very 
apt to think, that the ſenſible ideas produced by any object in different mens 


minds, are moſt commonly very near and undiſcernably alike. For which 


opinion, I think, there might be many reaſons offered: but that being beſides 


my preſent buſineſs, I ſhall not trouble my reader with them: but only mind 


him, that the contrary ſuppoſition, if it could be proved, is of little uſe, either 


Firſt, ſimple | 


for the improvement of our knowledge, or conveniency of lite; and ſo we 
need not trouble outſelves to examine it. 


4 16. From what has been ſaid concerning our ſimple FAY I, think i it 


ideas in this evident, that our ſimple ideas can none of them be falſe in reſpect of things 


Llonſe not falſe, 


and why, 


'exiſting without us. For the truth of theſe appearances, or perceptions in our 
minds, conliſting, as has been ſaid, only in their being anſwerable to the powers 
in external objects, to produce by our ſenſes ſuch a s in us; and each 
of them being in the mind, ſuch as it is, ſuĩtable to the power that produced it, 
and which alone it repreſents ; it cannot upon that account, or as referred to 
ſuch a pattern, be falſe. Blue and yellow, bitter or ſweet, can never be falſe 


Adeas; theſe perceptions in the mind are juſt ſuch as they are there, anſwering 


Secondſiy, 
2— 
Falſe, - 


the powers appointed by God to produce them; and ſo are truly what they 
are, and are-iatended to be. Indeed the names may be mifapplied; but that. 
in this reſpect makes no falſhoed in the ideas; as ifs a man nut in the 


1 tongue meuld call purple, ſcarlet. 


. SECONDLY, neither can oue-complex ideas of modes, in reference to 


div afiznce of any thing really exiſting, be falſe, Becauſe whatever. complex 


idea 1 have of any mode, it hath no reference to any pattern exiſting, and made 
by nature: it is net ſuppoſed-to contain in it any other ideas than what it hath; 
nor to repreſent any thing but ſuch a complication of ideas as it does. I hus. 


When Thave the idea of ſuch an action of a man, Who fochears to:afford him- 
el * meat, driok, and cloathing, and other -canvenicncies f life as his 
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-riches and eſtate will be ſufficient to ſupply, and bis Ration requires, I have Cn a B. 

no falſe idea; but ſuch an one as repreſents an action, either as I find or ima- XXXII. 

gine it; and * is capable of neither truth or falſhood. But when | give the q 
name frugality or virtue to this action, then it may be called a falſe idea, if 

thereby it be ſuppoſed to agree with that idea, to which, in propriety of ſpeech, 

the name of frugality doth belong; or to be conformable to that law, which 

is the ſtandard of virtue and vice. 

F18. THIRDLY, our complex ideas of f. hflances, being all referred to Thirely, ideas 
patterns in things themſelves, may be falſe, That they are all falſe, when rage 
looked upon as the repreſentations of the unknown eſſences of things s, is fo 
evident, that there needs nothing to be ſaid of it. I ſhall therefore paſs over 
that chimerical ſuppoſition, and conſider them as collections of ſimple ideas in 
the mind taken from combinations of ſimple ideas exiſting together conſtantly 
in things, of which patterns they are the ſuppoſed copies: and in this reference 
of them to the exiſtence of things, they are falſe ideas. 1. When they put 

er ſimple ideas, which in the real exiſtence of things have no union; as 
when to the ſhape and ſize that exiſt together in a horſe, is joined, in the 
ſame complex idea, the power of - barking like a dog: which three ideas, 
however put together into one in the mind, were never united in nature; and 
this therefore may be called a falſe idea of an horſe. 2. Ideas of ſubſtances 
are, in this reſpect, alſo falſe, when from any collection of ſimple ideas that do 
always exiſt together, there is feparated, by a direct negation, or any other 
ſimple idea which is conſtantly joined with them. Thus, if to extenſion, 
ſolidity, fuſibility, the peculiar weightineſs, and yellow colour of gold, any 
one join in his thoughts the negation of a greater degree of fixedneſs than 
is in lead or copper, he may be ſaid to have a falſe complex idea as well as 
when he joins to thoſe other ſimple ones the idea of perfect abſolute fixedneſs. 
For either way, the complex idea of gold being made up of ſuch Gmple ones 
as have no union in nature, may be termed falſe. ' But if he leave out of this 
his complex idea, that of fixedneſs quite, without either actually joining to, 
or-feparating of it from the reſt in his mind, it is, I think, to be lo ked on as 
an inadequate and imperfect idea rather than a falſe one; ſince though it con- 
tains not all the ſimple ideas that are united in nature, yet it puts none together 
but what do really exiſt together. 

$19. Tuobon in compliance with the ordinary way of ſpeaking I have Truth or fa'ſ- 
hewed' in what ſenſe, and upon what ground our ideas may be ſomet mes called mes: 3 
true or falſe; yet if we will look a little nearer into the matter, in all caſcs ee 
where any idea is called true or falſe, it is from ſome judgment that the mind 3er. 
makes, or is ſuppoſed to make, that is true or falſe. For truth or talithood, 
being never without ſome affirmation or negation, expreſs ot tacit, It is not to 
be found but where ſigns are joined and ſeparated, according to the agreement 
or diſagreement of the things they ſtand for, The ſigns we chie fly uſe zre cither 
ideas or words, wherewith. we make either mental or verbal propoſi ions. 

Truth lies in ſo joining or ſeparating theſe repreſentatives, as the things they 
ſtand for do in themſelves agree or Poa z- and faithood 1 in the con raty, as "0 


ſhall be more fully ſhewn hereaftee r.. 
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out being ſo, 


Book II. 5 20. ANY idea then which we have in our minds, whether conformable or 
pot to. the exiſtence of things, or to any idea in the minds of other men, 
Ideas inthem- Cannot properly for this alone be called falſe. For theſe repreſentations, it 
ſelves neither they have nothing in them but what is really exiſting in things without, cannot 
W thought falſe, being exact repreſentations of ſomething: nor yet if they 
have any thing in them differing from the reality of things, can they properly 
be ſaid to be falſe repreſentations, or ideas of things they do not repreſent. 
But the miſtake and falſhood is, "EY Wo eme 
But are falſe, F 21. FiRsT, when the mind having any idea, it judges and concludes it 
3. when . the ſame that is in other men's minds, ſignified by the ſame name; or that it 
able to an. is conformable to the ordinary received ſignification or definition of that word, 
other man's hen indeed it is not: which is the moſt uſual miſtake in mixed modes, 
xa gh ng though other ideas alſo are liable to it. erty anne 
2. When 8 22. SECONDLY, when it having a complex idea made up'of ſuch a col- 
Judged 10 - lection of ſimple ones, as nature never puts together, it judges it to agtee to a 


gree to real 


exitence, ſpecies of creatures really exiſting; as when it Joins the weight of tin, to the 


phage do colour, fuſibility, and fixedneſs of gold, oo Cor nds, 
When $23. TnirDLyY, when in its complex idea it has united a cettain number 


judged ade- of ſimple ideas that do really exiſt together in ſome ſort of ereatures, but has 
quate, with- alſo left out others as much inſeparable, it judges this to be a perfect compleat 
idea of a ſort of things which really it is not; v. g. having joined the ideas of 
ſubſtance, yellow, malleable, moſt heavy, and fuſible, it takes that complex 
idea to be the compleat idea of gold, when yet its peculiar fixedneſs and ſolu- 
bility in aqua regia are as inſeparable from thoſe other ideas or qualities of that 
body, as they are one from another. e 

4. When S$24.-FouRTHLY, the miſtake is yet greater, when I judge, that this com- 
judged to re- plex idea contains in it the real eſſence of any body exiſting; when at leaſt it 
e Ks contains but ſome few of thoſe properties which flow from its real eſſence and 
conſtitution. I ſay, only ſome few of thoſe properties; for thoſe properties 

conliſting moſtly in the active and paſſive powers it has, in reference to other 

things, all that are vulgarly known of any one body, and of which the com- 

lex idea of that kind of things is 'vſually made; are but a very few, in com- 

pariſon of what a man, that has ſeveral ways tried and examined it, knows 

of that one ſort of things: and all that the moſt expert man knows, are but 

few, in compariſon of what are really in that body, and depend on its internal 

or eſſential conſtitution. The eſſence of a triangle lies in a very little compaſs, 

* conſiſts in a very few ideas; three lines including a ſpace make up that eſſence: 

but the properties that flow from this eſſence, are more than can be eaſily 

known or enumerated. S0 I imagine it is in ſubſtances, their real eſſences lie 
in a little compaſs ; though the properties flowing from that internal conſti- 

tution are endleſs, - i e. e 

Ideas when F 25. To conclude, a man having no notion of any thing without him, 
* but by the idea he has of it in his mind, (which idea he has a power to call by 
what name he pleaſes) he may indeed make an idea neither anſwering the 

reaſon of things, nor agreeing to the idea commonly ſignified by other peoples 
words; but cannot make a wrong or falſe idea of a thing, which is no other- 
4 . ; a 1 Fs | 5 . wile 
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wiſe known to him but by the idea he has of it: v. g. when I frame an idea CH a v. 
of the legs, arms, and body of a man, and join to this a horſe's head and neck, XXXII. 
I do not make a falſe idea of any thing; becauſe it repreſents nothing with 
out me. But when I call it a man or Tartar, and imagine it to repreſent ſome 
real being without me, or to be the ſame idea that others call by the fame 
name; in either of theſe caſes I may err. And upon this account it is, that it 
comes to: be termed a falſe idea; though indeed the falſhood lies not in the 
idea, but in that tacit mental propoſition, wherein a conformity and reſem- 
blance is attributed to it, which it has not. But yet, if having: framed ſuch 
an idea in my mind, without thinking either that exiſtence, or the name man 
or Tartar, belongs to it, I will call it man or Tartar, I may. be juſily thought 
fantaſtical in the naming, but not erroneous in my judgment; nor the idea 
any way falſe. ef. N 1085 28 FE 1 OLA HE 
„ 26; Uros the whole matter, I think, that , our ideas, as they are conſi- More proper- 
dered by the mind, either in reference to the proper ſignification of their names, H to be called 
or in reſetence to the reality of things, may very fitly be called right or wrong bg 
ideas, according as they agree or diſagree to thoſe patterns to which they are 
referted. But if any one had rather call them, true or falſe, it is fit he uſe a 
liberty,! which every one has, to call things by thoſe names he thinks beſt; 
though in propriety of ſpeech, truth or falſhaod will, I think, ſcarce agree to 
them, but as they, ſome way or other, virtually contain in them ſome mental 
| propoſition, The ideas that are in a man's mind, ſimply conſidered, cannot 

de wrong, unleſs complex ones, wherein inconſiſtent parts are jumbled toge- 
ther. All other ideas are in themſelves right, and the knowledge about them 
tight and true knowledge: but when we come to refer them to any thing, as 
to their. patterns and archetypes, then they are capable of being wrong, as far 


as they diſagree with ſuch archetypes, 
lots ain ns Gb AP; ER NAN, | 

Of the aſſociation of ideas. 
$1. THE RE is ſcarce any one that does not obſerve ſomething that ſeems Cn av. 
odd to him, and is in itſelf really extravagant in the opinions, rea- XXXIII. 
ſonings, and actions of other men. The leaſt fla of this kind, if at all different 
from bis own, every one is quick-ſighted enough to eſpy in another, and will „ 
by the authority of reaſon forwardly condemn, though he be guilty. of much ia moſt men. 
greater unteaſonableneſs in his own tenets and conduct, which he never per- 
ceives, and will very hardly, if at all, be convinced of. TY" ache 

$2. Tas proceeds not wholly from ſelf. love, though that has often a Not wholly 
great hand in it. Men of fair minds, and not given up to the over-weening of rom ſell- 
ſelfeflattery, are frequently guilty of it; and in many caſes one with amaze- 
ment hears the arguings, and is aſtoniſhed at the obſtinacy of a worthy man, 

. o | LEGS who 
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Boox H. who yields not to the evidence of reakon, though laid before him as . 


— am day- -light. | e 
Not from 8 3. Tuts ſort of apreaſorableneſs. is — imputed to education: and preju- 
eduaοο , dice, and for the moſt part truly enough, though that reaches not the bottom 
— of the diſeaſe, nor ſhews, diſtinctly enough whence. it riſes, or wherein it li. s, 
Education is often, rightly aſſigned for the cauſe, and prejudice is a good general 
name for the thing itſelfs but yet, I think, he ought: to look a little farthes, 
ho would trace this ſort of madneſs to the root it fprings from; and ſo explain 
it, as to ſhew whence th! & flaw has original in very ſober and rational minds, 
and wherein it conſiſts. „en tt 
A degree of 584. | [SHALL be 88 * calling i it by; ſo harſh a dame lag madneſ. 
'mada:. v len it 45; conſidered, that oppoſition to reaſon deſet ves that name, and is 
really madneſs; and there is ſcarce a man ſo free from it, but that if he ſhould 
always, on all occaſiohs, argue or do as in ſome caſes he conftantly dues, would 
not be thought fitter for Bedlam. than civil converſation... I do pot here mean 
when he is under the power of an untuly paſſioo, but in the ſteady calm 
courſe of his life. Tbat which will yet more apologize for this harſh name, 
and ungrateful imputation on the greateſt part of mankind, is, is enquiring 
a little by the by into the nature of madneſs; b. il. c. xi. & 13. I found it to 
ſpring. from the very ſame root, and to depend on the very ſame cauſe we are 
here ſpeaking of. This conſideration of the thing itſelf, at a time when I 
thought not the eaſt on the ſubject hieh I am now treating of, ſuggeſted it 
to me. And if this be a weaknels to which all men are ſo liable; if this be a 
taiot which ſo univerſally infects mank ind, the greater, care ſhould be taken to 
lay it open under its due name, thereby to excite the. Breaker cane in its pre- 
vention and cure bal nt $43 e m re 72 
Fromawrong & 5. SOME of our 3 BP N a 1 correſpondenct and 3 one 
3 of with another: it is the office and excellency of our reaſon to trace thele, and 
oY hold them together in that union, and correſpondence which is founded in 
their peculiar beings-- Beſides this, there is another connection of ideas wholly 
owing to chance or cuſtom : ideas that in themſelves are not at all of kin, come 
to be ſo united in ſome mens minds, that it is very hard to ſeparate them, they 
always keep in company, and the one no ſooner at any time comes into the 
underſtanding, but its aſſociate appears with it; and if they are more than two, 
Which are thus united, the whole Sang, Wenn eee, thew themſelves 
together: 
This connec- 8 6. Turs Aford bit of. 9 * hot allied by nature, the mind 
tion how rakes in itſelf either voluntarily or by chance; and hence it comes in different 
made. mien to be very different, according to their different inclinations, education, 
intereſts, &c. Cuſtom ſettles habits of thinking i in the underſtanding, as well 
as of determining in the will, and of motions in the body; all which ſeems 
to be but trains of motion in the animal ſpitits, which once ſet a-going, con- 
tinue in the ſame ſteps they have been uſed to; which, by often treading, are 
worn into a ſmooth path, and the motion in it becomes eaſy, and as it "were 
natural, As far as we can comprehend inn, thus ideas ſeem to be produced 
TY, , in 
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in our minds; or if they are not, this may ſerve to explain their following CH Ap. 
one another in an habitual train, when once they are put into that track, as XXXIII. 
well as it does to explain ſuch motions of the body. A muſician uſed to any 
tune, will find, that let it but once begin in his head, the ideas of the ſeveral 
notes of it will follow one-another orderly in his underſtanding, without any 
care or attention, as regularly as his fingers move orderly over the keys of 
the organ to play out the tune he has begun, though his unattentive thoughts 
be elſewhere a wandering Whether the natural cauſe. of theſe ideas, as well 
as of that regular dancing of his fingers, be the motion of his animal ſpirits, I 
will not determine, how probable ſoever, by this inſtance, it appears to be ſo; 
but this may help us a little to conceive of intellectual habits, and of the tying 
together of ideas. | | | | 
7. -THAT there are ſuch aſſociations of them made by cuſtom in the minds Some antipa- 
of moſt men, I think no body will queſtion, who has well conſidered himſelf 18 an ef 
or others; and to this, perhaps, might be juſtly attributed moſt of the fim." 
pathies and antipathies obſervable in men, which work as ſtrongly, and produce 
as regular effects as if they were natural; and are therefore called ſo, though 
they at firſt had no other original but the accidental connection of two ideas, 
which either the ſtrength of the "firſt impreſſion, or future indulgence {2 
united, that they always afterwards kept company together in that man's 
mind, as if they. were but one idea. I ſay moſt of the antipathies, I do not ſay 
all, for ſome of them are truly natural, depend upon our original conſtitution, 
and are born with us; but a great part of thoſe. which are counted natural, 
would have been known to be from unheeded, though, perhaps, early impreſ- 
Hons; or wanton fancies at firſt, which would have been acknowledged the. 
original. of them, if they had been warily obſerved. - A grown perſon {| urfeiting 
with honey, no ſooner hears the name af it, but his fancy immediately carries 
fiekneſs and qualms to his ſtomach, and he cannot bear the very idea of it; 
other ideas of diflike, and ſickneſs, and vomiting, preſently accompany ib, 
and he is diſturbed, but he knows from whence to date this weakneſs, and 
can tell how he got this indiſpoſitian. Had this happened to bim by an over- 
doſe of honey, when a child, all the ſame effects would have followed, but 
the cauſe would have been miſtaken, and the antipathy counted na: ural. 
$8, MENTION this not out of any great neceſſity there is in this preſent: 
argument, to diſtinguiſh nicely between natural and acquired antipathies; but 
take notice of it for another purpoſe, viz. that thoſe who have children, or 
the charge of their education, would think it worth their while diligently 20 
watch, and carefully to prevent the undue connection of ideas in the minds. 
of young people. This is the time moſt ſuſceptible of laſting. impreſſians 3. 
and though thoſe relating to the health of the body, are by diſcreet people 
minded. and fenced againſt, yet 1 am, apt to doubt, that thok; w bich relate 
more peculiarly to the mind, and terminate in the undetſtandipg or paſſions, 
ave been much Jeſs .heeded, than che thing deſerxes: nay, thoſe relating. 
purely to the underſtandipg, have, as 1 ſuſpec}, been by moſt men wholly 
Gerl. e 8 75 
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 Poox II. 8 9. Tuts wrong connection in our minds of ideas in themſelves looſe and 

e independent one of another, has ſuch an influence, and is of ſo great force to ſet 

of errors, US awry in our actions, as well moral as natural,” paſſions, reaſonings and 
notions themſelves, that perhaps there? is not "ny one 3 that Leler des more 

to be looked after. 

Inſtances 8 10, Taz ideas of goblins' and rig date really no more to do with 
darkneſs, than light; yet let but a fooliſh maid inculcate theſe often on the 
mind of a child, ind raiſe them there together, poſſibly he ſhall never be able 
to ſeparate them again ſo long as he lives: but darkneſs ſhall 'ever afterwards 
bring with it thoſe frightful ideas, and ory ſhall be ſo n that he can no 
more bear the one than the other. 

$ 11. A MAN receives a ſenſible i injury from ids chinks's en the men and 
that action over and over; and by ruminating on them ſtrongly, or much in 
his mind, ſo cements thoſe two ideas together, that he makes them almoſt 
one; never thinks on the man, but the pain and diſpleaſure he ſuffered comes 
into his mind with it, ſo that he ſcarce diſtinguiſhes them, but has as much 
an averſion for the one as the other. Thus hatreds are often begotten from 
' light and almoſt innocent 7 and ren e ron and continued in 
the world. 

8 125 A MAN Kan ſuffered pain or ſickneſs: in any place, he ale 11 Friehd 
die in ſuch a room; though theſe have in nature nothing to do one with 
another, yet when the idea of the place occurs to his mind, it brings (the im- 
preſſion being once made) that of the pain and diſpleaſure with it; he confounds 
them in his mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. 

Why uwe 9 13. WHEN this combination is ſettled, and while it laſts, it is not in the 

cures ſome power of reaſon to help us, and relieve us from the effects of it. Ideas in our 

Rp ny minds, when they are there, will operate according to their natures” and 

. circumiſtancer; ; and here we ſee the cauſe: why time cures certain affections, 

cannot. Which reaſon, though in the right, and allowed to be ſo, has not power over, 
nor is able againſt them to prevail with thoſe who are apt to hearken to it in 
other caſes. The death of a child, that was the daily delight of his mother's 
eyes, and joy of her ſoul, rends from her heatt the whole comfort of her life, 
and gives her all the torment imaginable :- uſe the conſolations of | reaſon in this 
caſe, and you were as good preach eaſe to one on the rack, and hope to allay, 
by rational diſcourſes, the pain of his joints tearing aſunder. Till time has 
by diſuſe ſeparated the ſenſe of that enjoyment, and its loſs, from the idea of 
the child returning to her memory, all repreſentations, though ever. ſo 
reaſonable, are in vain; and there fore ſome in whom the union between theſe 
ideas is never diſſolved, ſpend their lives in een, and cany an incurable 

5 :  forrow to their graves. 
Farther in- § 14. A FRIEND of mine we one perfectly cured. af. Wochen by a very 
N ou harſh and offenſive operation. The gentleman, who was thus recovered, with 
 iocinion of great ſenſe of gratitude and acknowledgment,” owned the cure all his life after, 
ideas. as the greateſt obligation he could have received; but whatever gratitude and 
reaſon 1 to him, he could never bear the ſight of the operator: that 
8 


image 
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image brought back with it the idea of that agony which he ſuffered from his 
hands, which was too mighty and intolerable for him to endure. LP” 
: "$15. MAxY children imputing the pain they endured at ſchool to their books 
they were corrected for, ſo join thoſe ideas together, that a book becomes 
their averſion, and they are never reconciled to the ſtudy and uſe of them all 
their lives after; and thus reading becomes a torment to them, which other- 
wiſe poſſibly they might have made the great pleaſure of their lives. There 
are rooms convenient enough, that ſome men cannot ſtudy in, and faſhions of 
veſſels, which though ever fo. clean and commodious, they cannot drink out 
of, and that by reaſon of ſome accidental. ideas which are annexed to them, 
and make them offenſive: and who is there that hath not obſerved ſome man 
to flag at the appearance, or in the company of ſome certain perſon not other- 
wiſe ſuperior to him, but becauſe having once on ſome occaſion got the aſcen- 
dant, the idea of authority and diſtance goes along with that of the perſon, and 
he that has been thus ſubjected, is not able to ſeparate them ? 


916. INSTANCES of this kind are fo plentiful every where, that if 1 add one 


more, it is only for the pleaſant cddnefs of it. It is of a young gentleman, 
who having learnt to dance, and that to great perfection, there happened to 
ſtand an old trunk in the room where he learnt. The idea of this remarkable 
piece of houſhold-ſtuff, had fo mixed itſelf with the turns and ſteps of all 
his dances, that though in that chamber he could dance excellently well, yet 
it was-only whilſt that trunk was there; nor could he perform well in any 
other place, unleſs that or ſome ſuch other trunk had its due poſition in the 
room. If this ſtory ſhall be ſuſpected to be dreſſed up with ſome comical 
circumſtances, a little beyond preciſe nature; I anſwer for myſelf, that I had 

it ſome years fince from a very ſober and worthy man, upon his own - know- 
14 as I report it: and I dare ſay, there are very few inquiſitive perſons, 
who read this, who have not met with accounts, if not ty of this nature, 
dun may parallel, or at leaſt juſtify this. 
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F 17: INTELLECTUAL habits and defects this way conteaRted, are not leſs Its influence 
agent and powerful, though leſs obſerved. Let the ideas of being and a 


matter be ſtrongly joined either by education or much thought, whilſt theſe 
ate ſtill combined in the mind, what notions, what reaſonings will there be 


about ſeparate ſpirits? Let coſtom from the very childhood have joined figure 


and ſhape: to the idea of God, and hte ibſurdities will that 0 be liable to 
about the Deity ? 

Lx the idea of infallibility be lnfeparably Joined. to any perſon, and theſe 
two conſtantly together poſſeſs the mind; and then one body, in two places 
at once, ſhall unexamined be ſwallowed for a certain truth, by an implicit 
faith, whenever that imagined infallible perſon Welnes and demands aſſent 
without i inquiry. 5 


habits 


918. Some ſuch wrong and unnatural combinations of 7 will be found Ovfervable in 
to eſtabliſh the irreconcilable oppoſition between different ſets of philolophy diterent ecke. 


and religion; for we cannot imagine every one of their followers to impoſe 
wilfully on himſelf, and knowingly refuſe truth offered by plain reaſon. Intereſt, 
though it does a great deal in the caſe, yet cannot be thought to work whole 
V OL. I, I. i toric es 
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| Conclulon. - 19. Havine thus given an account of the original, ſorts and extent of 


Book. II. ſocieties of men to ſo univerſal a tas. as that every one of them to 2 
—— man ſhould knowingly maintain falſhood: ſome at leaſt muſt be allowed to 
do what all pretend to, i. e. to purſue truth fincerely ; and therefore there 
muſt he ſomething that blinds their underſtandings, and makes them not (ce 
the falſhood of what they embrace for real truth, That which thus captivates 
their reaſons, and leads men of. ſincerity blindfold from common ſenſe, will, 
when examined, be found to be what we are ſpeaking of; ſome independent | 
ideas, of no alliance to one another, are by education, . and the conſtant 
din of their party, ſo coupled in their minds, that they always appear there 
together; and they can no more ſeparate them in their thoughts, than if they 
were but one idea, and they operate as if they were ſo. This gives ſenſe to 
Jargon, demonſtration to abſurdities, and conſiſtency to nonſenſe, and is the 
foundation of the greateſt,” I had almoſt ſaid of all the errors in the world; or 
if it does not reach ſo far, it is at leaſt the moſt dangerous one, ſince ſo far as 
it obtains, it hinders men from ſeeing and examining. When two things in 
themſelves disjoined, appear to the fight conſtantly united; if the eye ſees theſe 
things riveted, which are looſe, where will you begin to rectify the miſtakes 
that follow in two ideas, that they have been accuſtomed fo to join in their 
minds, as to ſubſtitute one for the other, and, as I am apt to think, often 
without perceiving it themſelves? This, whilſt they are under the deceit of 
it, makes them uncapable of conviction, and they applaud themſelves as zealous 
champions for truth, when indeed they are contending. fot error; and the 
confuſion of two different ideas, which a cuſtomary. connection of them in 
their minds hath to them made in effect but one, fills their heads wth * 
as Jo and their reaſonings with. falſe conſequences. 


our ideas, with ſeveral other. conſiderations, about theſe (I know not whether 
I may ſay) inſtruments. or materials of our knowledge; the method I at firſt 
propoſed to myſelf, would now require, that I ſhould. immediately proceed 
to ſhew what uſe the underſtanding makes of them, and what knowledge 
we have by them. This. was that which, in the firſt general view I had of 
' this ſubject, was all that I thought 1 ſhould have to do: but upon a nearer 
approach, I find that there is ſo — a connection between ideas and words; 
and our abſtract ideas, and general words have ſo conſtant a, relation one to 
another, tha ue impoſſible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinctly of our knowledge, 
which all conliſts in propoſitions, without conſidering, firſt, the nature, uſe: 


and ſignification of language 3. which ne * be che buſineſs we the next. 
book. | 
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Of words or language in general. 


81. OD having deſigned man for a ſociable creature, made him not only CH a p. 
8 with an inclination, and under a neceſſity to have fellowſhip with I. 
a thoſe of his own kind; but furniſhed him alſo with language, 
which was to be the great inſtrument and common tie of ſociety. Man there. len freed ©” 
fote-had by nature his organs ſo faſhioned, as to be fit to frame articulate ſounds. 
ſounds, which we call words. But this was not enough to produce language; 
for parrots, and ſeveral other birds, will be taught to make articulate ſounds 
diſtinct enough; which yet, by no means, are capable of language. | 
82. Brsrors articulate ſounds therefore, it was farther neceſſary, that he To make 
ſhould be able to uſe theſe ſounds as ſigus of internal conceptions; and to make r Sus of 
them ſtand as marks for the ideas within his own mind, whereby they might 
be made known-to others, and the thoughts of mens minds be conveyed from 
one to another. 1 850 e | 
$ 3. BUT neither was this ſufficient to make words fo uſeful as they ought To * 
to de. It is not enough for the perfection of language, that ſounds can be 
made ſigns of ideas, unleſs thoſe ſigns can be ſo made uſe of, as to compre- 
hend ſeveral particular things: for the multiplication of words would have 
perplexed their uſe, had every particular thing need of a diſtinct name to be 
ſignißed by. To remedy this inconvenience, language had yet a farther 
improvement in the uſe of general terms, whereby one word was made to 
mark a multitude of particular exiſtences: which advantageous uſe of ſounds 
was obtained only by the difference of the ideas they were made ſigns of; 
thoſe names becoming general, which are made to ſtand for general ideas, and 
thoſe remaining particular, where the ideas they are uſed for are particular. 
: $4- BesIDEs theſe names which ſtand for ideas, there be other words 
which men make uſe of, not to fignify any idea, but the want or abſence of 
ſome ideas ſimple or complex, or all ideas together; ſuch as are nihil in Latin, 
and in Engliſh, ignorance and barrenneſs. All which negative or privative 
words, cannot be ſaid properly to belong to, or ſignify no ideas: for then they 
would be perfectly inſignificant ſounds; but they relate to poſitive ideas, and 
ſignify their abſence... . | | t | 


Words ulti- 


$ 5. IT may alſo lead us a little towards the original of all our notions and mately deriv- 
knowledge, if we remark how great a dependence our words have on common ed from foch 


ar; as fronity fer.- 
Ii 2 45 fſenſible gle idea. 
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Bock III. ſenfible ideas; and how thoſe, which are made uſe of to ſtand for actions and 
votions quite removed from ſenſe, have their riſe from thence, and from obvious 


ſenſible ideas are transferred to more abſtruſe ſignifications; and made to ſtand 
for ideas that come not under the cognizance of our ſenſes: v. g. to imagine, 
apprehend, comprehend, adhere, conceive, inſtil, diſguſt, diſturbance, tran- 
quillny, &c. are all words taken from the operations of ſenſible things, and 
=pplied to certain modes of thinking. Spirit, in its primary ſignification, is 


breath; angel, a meſſenger: and I doubt not, but if we could trace them to 


| Dittribution. 


their ſources, we ſhould find, in all languages, the 2 2 which ſtand for 
things that fall not under our ſenſes, to have had their firſt riſe from ſenſible 
ideas. By which we may give ſome kind of gueſs, what kind of notions they 
were, and whence derived; which filled their minds who were the firſt begin- 
ners of languages; and how nature, even in the naming of things, unawares 
fuggeſted to men the originals and principles of all their knowledge: - whilſt, 
to give names that might make known. to others any operations they felt in 
themſelves, ot any other ideas that came not under their ſenſes, they were fain 
to borrow words from ordinary known ideas of ſenſation, by that means to 
make others the more eaſily ta concave thoſe operations they experimented in 
themſelves, which made no outward ſenſible appearances: and then when 
they had got known and agreed names, to ſignify thoſe internal. operations 
of their own minds, they were ſufficiently furniſhed to make known by words. 
all their other ideas; ſince they could conſiſt of nothing, but either of outward. 
ſenſible perceptions, or of the inward operations of their minds about them: 
we having, as has been proved, no ideas at all, but what originally come 
either from ſenſible objects without, or what we feel within ourſelves, from 
the inward workings of our own ſpirits, of which we are conſcious to our- 
% ĩ i cop ro rn BR ̃ ͥUl̃.. lin 

86. Bor to underſtand better the uſe and force of language, as ſubſervient 
to inſtruction and knowledge, it will be convenient to conſider, © 
_ FirsT; To what it is that names, in the uſe of language, are immediately 
e Since all (except proper) names are general, and ſo ſtand not 


_ particularly for this or that ſingle thing, but for forts and ranks of things; it 


will, be neceſſary to conſider, in the next place, what the forts and kinds, or, 
if you rather like the Latin names, What the ſpecies and genera of things 


are; wherein chey conſiſt, and how they came to be made. Theſe being (as 
they ought) well looked into, we ſhall the better come to find the right uſe 


of wards, the natural advantages and defects of language, and the remedies 


that ought to be uſed, to avoid the-inconveniences-of obſcurity or. uncertainty 


in the ſignification of words, without which it is impoſſible to.diſcourſe with. 
Any clearneſs, or order, concerning knowledge: which being converſant about 
propoſitions, and thoſe moſt commonly univerſal ones, has greater. connection 


with words than perhaps. is ſuſpected, 


TursE conſiderations therefore Mall betheanatter-of the following chapters. 


- 
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Man f che ſignification of words. 


$ LN FAN, though he has great variety of thoughts, and ſuch, from which CH ae. 
II others, as well as himſelf, might receive profit and delight; yet they II. 
are all within his own breaſt, inviſible, and hidden from others, nor can of 183 
themſelves be made appear. The comfort and advantage of ſociety not being (-nfidle figns 
to be had withoat communication of thoughts, it was neceſſary that man neceſſary ior 
ſhould find out ſome external fenfible ſigns, whereof thoſe inviſible Ideas; yo, OO 
which his thoughts are made up of, might be made known to others. For 

this pur poſe nothing was ſo fit, either for plenty or quickneſs, as thoſe articu-. 

late founds; Which with ſo much eaſe and variety he found himſelf able to. 

make. Thus we may conceive how words, which were by nature ſo well adapted 

to that purpaſe, come to be made uſe of by men, as the figns of their ideas; 

not by any natural connection that there is between particular articulate ſounds. 

and certain ideas, for then there would be but one language amongſt all men ; 

but by a voluntary impoſitjion, whereby ſuch a word is made arbitrarily the 

mark of ſuch an idea, The uſe then of words is to be fenfible marks. 

of ideas; and the ideas they ſtand for, are their proper and immediate 
r Bearer eobcatb fie ton A 

98 2. Tus uſe men have of theſe marks, being either to record their own words methe 
thoughts for the aſſiſtance of their own memory, or as it were to bring out ſenſible gns 
their ideas, and lay them before the view of others; words in their primary o e 
or immediate fignification ſtand for nothing but the ideas in the mind of him chem. 
that uſes them, how imperfeQly ſoever or careleſly thoſe ideas are collected 
from the things which they are ſuppoſed to repreſent. When a man ſpeaks to 
another, it is that he may be underſtood ; and the end of ſpeech. is, that thoſe 
pounds, as marks, may make known his ideas to the hearer, That then which, 
words are the marks of, are the ideas of the ſpeaker ;. nor can any «ne apply. 
them, as marks, immediately to any thing elſe, but the ideas that he himſelf 
Hath. For this would be to make them figns of his own conceptions, and:yet. 
apply them o other ideas; which would be to make them ſigns, and not fins. 
of his ide s the ſame time; and fo in effect to have no fignification at all. 
Words being gluntary figns, they cannot be voluntary fign; impoſed by him 
on things kc nos nor, That would be to make them figns of nothing, 
wounds t ſignification. A man cannot make his words the ſigns. either. 
of qualities gings, or of conceptions in the mind af another, whereof he has 
one in his own, Till he has ſome ideas of his own, he cannot ſuppoſe them, 
© correſpond with the conceptions of another man; nor can he ule an , ligns, 
for them: for thus they would be the ſigus of he knows not what” wh TE. 
in truth to be the 12ns of nothing. But When he repreſents to himſelf other. 
ens ideas by lome of his on, if he conſent to give chem the ſame. names 
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Boon III. that other men do, it is ſtill to his own ideas; to ideas that he has, and ng: 
. · to ideas that he has not. | 
| 8 3. Tuis is ſo neceſſary in the uſe of language, that in this reſpe& the 
knowing and the, ignorant, the learned and unlearned, uſe the words th 
| ſpeak (with any meaning) all alike." They, in every man's mouth, ſtand for the 
ideas he has, and which he would expreſs by them. A child having taken 
notice of nothing in the metal he'hears called gold, but the bright ſhining 
yellow colour, he applies the word gold only to his own idea of that colour, 
and nothing elſe ; and therefore calls the ſame colour in a peacock's tail, gold. 
Another that hath better obſerved, adds to ſhining yellow, great weight: and 
then the ſound gold, when he uſes it, ſtands for a complex idea of a ſhining 
yellow and very weighty ſubſtance, Another adds to thoſe qualities fuſibility: 
and then the word gold ſignifies to him a body, bright, yellow, fuſible, and 
very heavy. Another adds malleability : each of theſe uſes equally the word 
gold, when they have occaſion to expreſs the idea which they have applied it 
to: but it is evident, that each can apply it only to his own idea; nor can he 


make it ſtand as a ſign of ſuch a complex idea as he has not. 


: 
* * 


Words often 8 4+ BuT though words, as they are uſed by men, can properly and imme- 

ſecretly refer- diately ſignify nothing but the ideas that are in the mind of the ſpeaker ; yet 
_— o they in. their thoughts give them a ſecret reference to two other things. 

other mens IRST, They ſuppoſe their words to be marks of the ideas in the minds alſo 

minds. of other men, with Whom they communicate: for elſe they ſhould talk in 

wain, and could not be underſtood, if the ſounds they applied to one idea, 

were ſuch as by the hearer were applied to another; which is to ſpeak two 

Janguages. But in this, men ſtand not uſually to examine, whether the idea 

they and thoſe they diſcourſe with have in their minds, be the ſame: but 

_ think it enough that they uſe the word, as they imagine, in the common 

acceptation of that language; in which they ſuppoſe, that, the idea they. make 

it a ſign of, is preciſely the ſame, to which the underſtanding men. of that 


country apply that name. N. Ne 
Secondly, to 8 5. SECONDLY, Becauſe men would not be thought to talk barely of their 
the reality of OWN imaginations, but of things as really they are; therefore they often 
YM” ſappoſe their words to ſtand. alſo for the reality of things. But this relating 
more particularly to ſubſtances, and their names, as perhaps the former does 
to ſimple ideas and modes, we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two different ways of apply- 
ing words more at large, when we come to treat of the names of mixed, modes, 
and ſubſtances, in particular: though give me leave here to ſay, that it is a 
perveiting the uſe of words, and brings unavoidable: obſcurity and confuſion 
into their ſignification, whenever we make them ſtand for any thing, but thoſe 
ideas we have in our own minds. FI FS. N | 
Words by of. $6. CONCERNING words alſo it is farther to be conſidered : firſt, that they 
y ae TY ; 4 . . 
readily excite being immediately the ſigns of mens ideas, and by that means the inſtruments 
4 whereb7 men communicate their conceptions, and expreis to one another thoſe 
though:s and imaginations they have within their own breaſts; there comes by, 
col tant uſe to be ſuch a connection between certain ſounds, and the ideas they 
Fi. 
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Rand for, that the names heard, almoſt as readily excite certain ideas, as if the Ct av. 
objects themſelves, which are apt to produce them, did actually affect the II. 
ſenſes. Which is manifeſtly ſo in all obvious fer fible qualities; and in a! 
ſubſtances, that frequently and familiarly occur to us. 

8 7. SECONDLY, That though the proper and immediate fignification of Words often 
words are ideas im the mind of the ſpeaker, yet becauſe by familiar uſe from 4 
gur cradles we come to learn certain articulate ſounds very perfectly, and have 5 
them readily on our tongues, and always at hand in our memories, but yet are 
not always careful to examine, or ſettle their ſignifications perfectly; it often 
happens that men, even when they would apply themſelves to an attentive... 
conſideration, do ſet their thoughts more on words than things. Nay, becauſe. 
words are many of them learned, before the ideas are known for which they 
ſtand ; therefore ſome, not only children, but men, ſpeak ſeveral words no 
otherwiſe than parrots do, only becauſe they have learned them, and have been. 
accuſtomed to thoſe ſounds. But ſo far as words are of uſe and ſignification, 
ſo far is there a conftant connection between the ſound and the idea, and a 
deſignation. that the one ſtand for the other; without which application of 
them, they are nothing but fo much infignificant noiſe. 5 

8. Wonps by long and familiar uſe, as has been ſaid, come to excite in Their gif. 

men certain ideas ſo conſtantly and readily, that they are apt to ſuppoſe 1 
natural connection between them. But that they ſignify only mens peculiar ” REN 
ideas, and that by a perfect arbitrary impoſition, is evident, in that they often 
fail to excite in others (even that uſe the ſame language) the ſame ideas we. 
take them to be the ſigns of: and every man has fo inviolable a liberty, to 
make words-ſtand for what ideas he pleaſes,” that no one hath the power to 

make others have the ſame ideas in their minds that he has, when they uſe the 
ſame words that he does. And therefore the great Auguſtas himſelf, in the 
poſſeſſion of that power which ruled the world, acknowledged he could not 
make a new Latin word: which was as much as to ſay, that he could not 
arbitrarily appoint what idea any ſound ſhould be a ſign of, in the mouths and 
common language of his ſubjects. It is true, common uſe by a tacit conſent 
appropriates certain ſounds to certain ideas in all languages, which ſo far limits 
the ſignifieation of that found, that unleſs a man applies it to the ſame idea, he 
does not ſpeak properly: and let me add, that unlefs a man's words excite the - 

_ fame ideas in the hearer, which he makes them ſtand: for in ſpeaking, he does 
not ſpeak intelligibly. But whatever be the conſequence of any man's uſing - 
of words differently, either from their general meaning, or the particular 
ſenſe of the perſon to whom he addreſſes them, this is certain, their ſigni- 
fication, in his uſe of them, is limited to his ideas, and they can be ſigns of 
nothing elſe. . | 1 ; " . | - ; | ; 0 
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C RA. 91. A LL things that exiſt being particulars, it may perhaps be thought 
2 reaſonable that words, which ought to be conformed to things, 
——— ſhould be fo too; I mean, in their. ſiguification: but yet we find the quite 
500 2 contrary. The far greateſt part of words, that make all languages, are general 

ad. terms: which has not been the effect of neglect or chance, but of reaſon and 

3 neceſſity. EY e e e TOSS HL 4. 8 

For every pir-. & 2. FIRST, It is impoſſible that every particular thing ſhould have a diſtinct 

n heren s peculiar name. For the ſignification and uſe of words, depending on that 
name, is im- Cohnection which the mind makes between its ideas and the ſounds it uſes as 

Poſſible. Hgns of them, it is neceſſaty, in the application of names to things, that the 

mind ſhould have diſtinct ideas of the things, and retain alſo the particular 
name that belongs to every one, with its peculiar appropriation to that idea. 
But it is beyond the power of human capacity to frame and retain diſtinct ideas 
bf all the particular things we meet with: every bird and beaſt men ſaw, every 
tree and plant that affected the ſenſes, could not find a, place in the moſt 
cCapacious underſtanding. If it be looked on as an inſtance of a prodigious me- 
mory, that ſome generals have been able to call every ſoldier in their army by 
his proper name, we may cafily find a reaſon, why men have never attempted 
to give names to each ſheep.in their flock, or crow that flies over their heads; 
much leſs to call every leaf of plants, or grain of ſand that came in their way, by 
TA a peculiar dame. „„ + SP PE Sn {Me 
And aſele6. . & 3. SECONDLY, If it were poſſible, it would yet be uſeleſs ; becauſe it would 
not ſerve to the chicf end of language. Men would in vain; heap up names of 
articular things, that would not ſerve them to communicate their thoughts. 
Men learn names, and uſe them in talk with others, only that they may be 
underſtood: which is then only done, when by uſe or conſent the ſound I ! 
make by the organs of ſpeech, excites in another man's mind, who hears it, 
the idea I apply it to in mine, when I ſpeak it. This cannot be done by names 
applied to particular things, whereof I alone having the ideas in my mind, the 
names of them could not be ſignificant or intelligible to another, who was not 
acquainted-with all theſe very particular things which had fallen under my 
„ ⁰ M HEM —E¾“( . d AST ĩͤ ,,,... 

584. Ta1RDLy, But yet granting this alſo feaſible (which I think is not) 

yet a diſtinct name for every particular thing would not be of any great uſe for the 

* improvement of knowledge: which though founded in particular things, enlarges 

itſelf by general views; to which things reduced into ſorts under general names, 
are properly fubſervient. Theſe, with the names belonging to them, come 
within ſome compaſs, and do not multiply every moment, beyond what either 
the mind can contain, or uſe requires: and therefore, in theſe, men have for 
the moſt part ſtopped ; but yet not ſo as to hinder themſelves from diftinguith- 
ing particular things, by appropriated names, where convenience demands 

| | | It, 
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it. And therefore in their own ſpecies, which they have moſt to do with, CH av. 
and wherein they have often occaſion to mention particular perſons, they III. 
make uſe of proper names; and there diſtin individuals have diſtin deno- ———— 
minations. HOY . | | THE | | 
& 5. BeSIDEs perſons, countries alſo, cities, rivers, mountains, and other what things 
the like diſtinctions of place, haye uſually found peculiar names, and that for bare proper 
the ſame reaſon; they being ſuch as men have often an occaſion to mark parti᷑- 
cularly, and as it were ſet before others in their diſcourſes with them. And I 
doubt not, but if we had reaſon to mention particular horſes, as often as we 
have to mention particular men, we ſhould have proper names for the one, as 
familiar as for the other ; and Bucephalus would be a word as much in uſe, as 
Alexander, And therefore we ſee that amongſt jockeys, horſes have their proper 
names to be known and diſtinguiſhed by, as commonly as their ſervants; 
becauſe, amongſt them, there is often occaſion to mention this or that parti- 
cular horſe, when he is out of fight. 
86. Tux next thing to be conſidered, is, how general words come to be Hos general 
made. For ſince all things that exiſt are only particulars, how come we by words are 
general terms, or where find we thoſe general natures they are ſuppoſcd to ſtand mace. 
. tor? Words become general, by being made the ſigns of general ideas; and 
ideas become general, by ſeparating from them the circumſtances of time, and 
place, and any other ideas, that may determine them to this or that particular 
exiſtence. By this way of abſtraction they are made capable of repreſenting 
more individuals than one; each of which having in it a conformity to that 
abſtract idea, is (as we call it) of that ſort. | 


* 


$ 7. Bur to deduce this a little more diſtinctly, it will not perhaps be amiſs 
to trace our notions and names from their beginning, and obſerve by what 
degrees we proceed, and by what ſteps we enlarge our ideas from our firſt 
_ infancy. There is nothing more evident, than that the ideas of the perſons chil- 
dren converſe with. (to inſtance in them alone) are like the perſons themſetves 
only particular. The ideas of the nurſe, and the mother, are well framed in 
their minds; and, like pictures of them there, repreſent only thoſe individuals. 
The names they firſt gave to them, are configed to theſe individuals; and the 
names of nurſe and mamma the child uſes, determine themſelves to thoſe 
perſons. . Afterwards, when time and a larger acquaintance has made them 
| obſerve, that there are a great many other things in the world that in ſome 
common agreements of ſhape, and ſeveral other qualities, reſemble their father 
and mother, and thoſe perſons they have been uſed to, they frame an idea, 
Which they find thoſe many particulars do partake in; and to that they give, 
with others, the name man for example. And thus they come to have a general 
name, and a general idea. W herein they make nothing new, but only leaye 
out of the complex idea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Jane, that 
which is peculiar. to each, and retain only what is common to them all. 3 
98. By the ſame way that they come by the general name and idea of man, 
they eaſily advance to more general names and notions, For obſerving that 
ſeveral things that differ from their idea of man, and cannot therefore be : 
comprehended. under that name, haye yet certain qualities wherein they agree 
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Book: III. with man, by retaining only thoſe qualities, and uniting them into one idea, 
they have again another and a more general idea; to which having given a 
name, they make a term of a more comprehenſive extenſion: which new idea 

is made, not by any new addition, but only, as before, by leaving out the 

ſhape, and ſome other properties ſignified by the name man, and retaining only 

and ſpontaneous motion, comprehended under the 


a bedy, with life, ſenle, 


name animal. "M 35 3 

General na- & 9. THaT this is the way whereby men firſt formed general ideas, and 
rures are no- general names to them, I think, is ſo evident, that there needs no other proof of 
dard ien. it, but the conſideriug of a man's ſelf, or others, and the ordinary proceedings 
of their minds in knowledge: and he that thinks general natures or-notions ate 
any thing Elſe but ſuch abſtract and partial ideas of more complex ones, taken 
at firſt from particular exiſtences, will, I fear, be at a loſs where to find them. 
For let any one reflect, and then tell me, wherein does his idea of man differ 
from that of Peter and Paul, or his idea of horſe from that of Bucephalus, but 
in the leaving out ſomething that is peculiar to each individual,-and retaining ſo 
much of thoſe particular complex ideas of ſevera! particular exiſtences, as they 
are found to agree in? Of the complex ideas ſignified 3 names man and 
horſe, leaving out but thoſe particulars wherein they differ, and retaining only 
thoſe wherein they agree, and of thoſe making a new diſtinct complex idea, and 
giving the name animal to it; one has a more general term, that comprehends 
with man ſeveral other creatures. Leave out of the idea of animal, ſenſe and 
ſpontaneous motion; and the remaining complex idea, made up of the remain- 
ing ſimple ones of body, life, and noutifhment, becomes a more general one, 
under the more comprehenſive term vivens. And not to dwell longer upon 
this particular, ſo evident in itſelf, by the fame way the mind proceeds to body, 
ſubſtance, and at laſt to being, thing, and ſuch univerſal terms, which ſtand for 
any of dur ideas whatſoever. To conclude, this whole myſtery of genera 
and ſpecies, which make ſuch a noiſe in the ſchools, and are with juſtice fo 
little regarded out of them, is nothing elſe but abſtract ideas, more or leſs com- 
prehenfive, with names annexed to them. In all which, this is conſtant and 
unvariable, that every more generabterm ſtands for ſuch an idea, and is. but a 

part of any of thoſe contained under it. . ; 
Why the ge- § 10. Tr1s. may ſhew us the reaſon, why, in the defining of words, which 
nuss ordina- is nothing but declaring their ſignifications, we make uſe of the genus, or next 
iy mace us general word that comprehends it. Which is not out of neceſſity, but only to 
tions. ſave the labour of enumerating the ſeveral fimple ideas, which the next general 
word or genus ſtands for; or, perhaps, fometimes the ſhame of not being able 
to do it. But though defining by genus and differentia (I crave leave to uſe 
theſe terms of art, though originally Latin, fince they moſt properly ſuit thote 
notions they are applied to) I ſay, though defining by the genus be the ſhorteſt 
way, yet 1 think it may be doubted whether it be the beſt. This Tam ſure, it is 
not the only, and fo not abſolutely neceffary, For definition being nothing but 
making another underſtand by words, what idea the term defined ſtands for, a 
definition is beſt made by enumerating thoſe ſimple ideas that are combined in 
the fignification of the term defined: and if inftead of ſuch an enumeration, 
F - © 4 8 | | = > men 
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men have accuſfòmed themſelves to uſe the next general term; it has not been CMH av. 
out of neceſſity, or for greater clearneſs, but for quickneſs and diſpatch ſake. III. 
For, I think, that to one who deſired to know what idea the word man ſtood, ———— 
for, if it ſhould be ſaid, that man was a ſolid extended ſubſtance, having life, 
ſenſe, ſpontaneous motion, and the faculty of reaſoning; I doubt not but the 
meaning of the term man would be as well underſtood, and the idea it ſtands 
for be at leaſt as clearly made known, as when it is defined to be a rational 
animal: which by the ſeveral definitions of animal, vivens, and corpus, reſolves 
itſelf into thoſe enumerated ideas. I have, in explaining the term man, 
followed here the ordinary definition of the ſchools : which though, perhaps, 
not the moſt exact, yet ſerves well enough to my preſent purpoſe, And one 
may, in this inſtance, ſee what gave occaſion to the rule, that a definition muſt 
eonſiſt of genus and differentia: and it ſuffices to ſhew us the little neceſſity 
there is of ſuch a rule, or advantage in the ſtrict obſerving of it. For defini- 
tions, as has been ſaid, being only the explaining of one word by ſeveral 
others, ſo that the meaning or idea it ſtands for may be certainly known ; 
languages are not always ſo made according to the rules of logick, that every 
term can have its ſignification exactly and clearly expreſſed by two others, 
Experience ſufficiently ſatisfies us to the contrary ; or elſe thoſe who have made 
this rule, have done ill, that they have given us ſo few definitions conform- 
able to it. But of definitions, more in the next chapter. | , 8 
$ 11. To return to general words, it is plain by what has been ſaid, that eee Are 
general and univerſal belong not to the real exiſtence of things; but are the creatures of 
inventions and creatures of the underſtanding, made by it for its own uſe, and the under- 
concern only ſigns, whether words or ideas. Words are general, as has been $8: 
ſaid, when uſed for ſigns of general ideas, and fo are applicable indifferently to 
many particular things; and ideas are general, when they are ſet up as the 
repreſentatives of many particular things: but univerſality belongs not to things 
themſelves, which are all of them particular in their exiſtence; even thoſe 
words and ideas, which in their ſignification are general. When therefore we 
quit particulars, the generals that reſt are only creatures of our own making; 
their general nature being nothing but the capacity they are put into by the 
underſtanding, of fignifying or repreſenting many particulars. For the 6gnifi- 
| _ they have, is nothing but a relation, that by the mind of man is added 
to them. | Y Ae . 
$12, Tux next thing therefore to be conſidered, is, what kind of ſignifica- Abſtract ideas 
tion it is, that general words have. For as it is evident, that they do not ſignify a re en 
barely one particular thing; for then they would not bè general terms, but vera and He. 
proper names; ſo on the other fide it is as evident, they do not ſignify a cies. 
plurality; for man and men would then ſignify the ſame, and the diſtinction 
of numbers (as the grammarians call them) would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. 
That then which general words ſignify, is a ſort of things; and each of them 
does that, by being a ſign of an abſtract idea in the mind, to which idea, as 
things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they come to be ranked under that name; 
or, which is all one, be of that fort. Whereby it is: evident, that the eſſences 
of the ſorts, or (if the Latin word pleaſes better) ſpecies of things, are 
WY | . K k 2 | nothing 
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nothing elſe but theſe abſtract ideas. For the having the eſſence of any ſpecies, 
belng that which makes any thing to be of that ſpecies, and the conformity to 
the idea to which the name is annexed, being that which gives a right to that 


name; the having the eſſence; and the having that conformity, muſt needs be 


the ſame thing: ſthce to be of any ſpecies, and to have a tight to the name of 
that ſpecies, is all one. As for example, to be a man, or of the ſpecies man, 


and to have right to the name man, is the ſame thing. Again, to be a man, or of 


They are the. 
workmanſhip 
f the under- 
ſtauding, but 
have their 

foundation in 


the ſpecies man, and have the efferice of a man, is the ſame thing. Now ſince 
nothing ean be'a man, or have a right to the name man, but What has a con- 
formity to the abſtract idea the name man ſtands for; not any thing be a man, 
or have a right to the ſpecies man, but what has the eſſence of that ſpecies; it 
follows, that the abſtract idea for which the name flands, and the eſſence of 
the ſpecies, is one and the fame.. From whence it is eaſy to obſerve, that the 
eſſences of the ſorts of things, and conſequently: the ſorting of this, is the work- 
inanſhip of the underſtanding, that abſtracts and makes-thoſe general ideas, 
"$13: 1 wovLD not here be thought to forget, much leſs to deny, that 
nature in the production of things makes ſeveral of them alike: there is nothing 
more obvious; eſpecially in the races of animals, and all things propagated by 
ſeed. But yet, I thiok, we may ſay the ſcrting of them under names is the 


the ſimilitude work manſhip of the underſtanding, taking occafion from the ſimilitude it 


vt chings. 


obſerves amongſt them to make abſtract general ideas, and ſet them up in the 
mind, with names annexed to them as patterns or forms, (for in that ſenſe the 
word form has a very proper ſignification) to which as particular things exiſting 


are found to agree, ſo they come to be of that ſpecies, have that denomination, 


or are put into that claſſis. For when we ſay, this is a man, that a horſc; 
this juſtice, that cruelty; this a watch, that a jack; what do we elſe but rank 
things under different ſpecifick names, as agreeing to thoſe abſtract ideas, of 


which we have made thoſe names the ſigus? And what are the eſſences of 


thoſe ſpecies ſet out and marked by names, but thoſe abſtract ideas in the mind; 
which are as it were the bonds between particular things that exiſt, and the 
names they are to be ranked under? And when general names have any con- 


nection with particular beings; theſe abſtract ideas are the medium that unites 
them: ſo that the eſſences of ſpecies, as diſtinguiſhed and denominated by us, 


neither are nor can be any thing but thoſe preciſe abſtract ideas we have in our 
minds. And therefote the ſuppoſed real eſſences of ſub{lances, if different from 
bur abſtract ideas, cannot be the eſſences of the ſpecies we rank things into. 
For two ſpecies may be one as rationally, as two different eſſences be the 


* effence of one ſpecies: and I demand what are the alterations may or may not 
He in a horſe or lead, without making either of them to be of another ſpecies? 


In determining the ſpecies of things by our abſtract ideas, this is ealy to 


reſolve: but if any one will regulate himſelf herein by ſuppoſed real «fences, 
he will, I ſuppoſe, be at a loſs; and he will never be able to know when any 


thing preciſely ceaſes to be of the ſpecies of a horſe or lead. 


Esch diftinat 


abfi:aQ idea 
is a d ſtint 
efſenge. 


$14. Nox will any one wonder, that I ſay theſe eſſences, or abſtract ideas, 
which ate the meaſures of name, and the boundaries of ſpecies) are the work- 


manſhip of the underſtanding, who conſiders, that at leaſt the complex ones are 
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dften, in ſeveral men, different collections of ſimple ideas: and therefore that CH a rv, 
is covetouſneſs to one man, which is not ſo to another. Nay, even · in ſub- III. 
ſtances; where their abſtract ideas ſeem to be taken from the things themſelves, ——v=— 
they are not conſtantly the ſame ; no not in that ſpecies which is moſt familiar 
to us, and with which we have the moſt intimate acquaintance : it having 
been more than once doubted, whether the fœtus born of a woman were a 
man; even ſo far, as that it hath been debated, whether it were or were not to 
be nouriſhed and baptized : which could not be, if the abſtract idea of eſſence, 
to which the name man belonged, were of nature's making ; and were not the 
uncertain and various collection of {imple ideas, which the underſtanding puts 
together, and then abſtracting it, affixed a name to it. So that in truth every 
diſtinct abſtract idea is a diſtinct eſſence: and the names that ſtand for ſuch 
diſtin& ideas are the names of things eſſentially different. Thus a circle is 
as eflentially different from an oval, as a ſheep: from a goat; and rain is as 
eſſentially different from ſnow, as water from earth; that abſtract idea which 
is the eſſence of one, being impoſſible to be communicated to the other. And 
thus any two abſtract ideas, that in any part vary one from another, with two 
diſtintnames annexed to them, conſtitute two diſtinct ſorts, or, if you pleaſe, 
ſpecies,” as eſſentially different as any two the moſt remote, or oppoſite in the 
world. 1 | 7 ; | | | 
$15. Bor ſince the eſſences of things are thought, by ſome, (and not without Real and ro- 
reaſon) to be wholly unknown; it may not be amils to conſider the ſeveral minal eſſence. 
fignifications of the word eſſence. Hori t Te 
\FiRsT, eſſence may be taken for the being of any thing, whereby it is what 
it is. And thus the real internal, but generally in ſubſtances unknown, con- 
ſtitution of things, whereon their diſcoverable qualities depend, may be called 
their eſſence. This is the proper original ſignification of the word, as is evi- 
dent from the formation of it; eſſentia, in its primary notation, ſignifying 
properly being. And in this ſenſe it is ſtill uſed, when we ſpeak of the eſſence 
of particular things, without giving them any name. AY | 
'SECONDLY, the learning and diſputes of the ſchools having been much buſied 
about genus and ſpecies, the word eſſence has almoſt loſt its primary ſignifi- 
cation; and inſtead of the real conſticution of things, has been almoſt wholly 
applied to the artificial conſtitution of genus and ſpecies. It is true, there is 
ordinarily ſuppoſed a real conſtitution of the ſorts of things; and it is paſt 
doubt, there muſt be ſome real conſtitution, on which any collection of ſimple 
ideas co-exiſting,” muſt depend. But it being evident, that things are ranked. 
under names into ſorts or ſpecies, only as they agree to cer̃tain abſtract ideas, 
to which we have annexed thoſe names; the eſſence of each genus, or ſort, 
comes to be nothing but that abſtract idea, which the general, or ſortal (if I 
may have leave ſo to call it from fort, as I do general from genus) name ſtands 
for. And this we ſhall find to be that which the word effence imports in its 22 
moſt familiar uſe. Theſe two ſorts of eſſences, I ſunpoſe, may not unfuly-be 
| termed, the one the real, the other the nominal eſſence. . 
9516. BRTwirrx the nominal eſſence, and the name, there is ſo- near a nection · be- 
connection, that the name of any ſort of things cannot be attributed to any desen the 


| name and no- 
Bibs | particular minal eti»nce, 
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Book III. particular being but what has this eſſence, whereby it anſwers that abſtract idea, 
A vubereof' that name is the fign. e e ee 

Suppoſition 89 17. CONCERNING the real eſſences of corporeal ſubſtances, (to mention 

Clin aibed. theſe only) there are, if I miſtake not, two opinions. The one is of thoſe, 

by their real Who uſing the word eſſence for they know not what, ſuppoſe a certain number 

| 3 uſc- of thoſe eſſences, according to which all natural things are made, and wherein 

they do exactly every one of them partake, and fo become of this or that 

ſpecies. The other, and more rational opinion, is of thoſe who look on all 

natural things to have a real, but unknown conſtitution of their inſenſible parts; 

from which flow thoſe ſenſible qualities, which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them one 

from another, according as we have occaſion. to rank them into ſorts under 

common denominations. The former of theſe opinions, which ſuppoſes theſe 

eſſences, as a certain number of forms or molds, wherein all natural things, 

that exiſt, are caſt, and do equally partake, has, I imagine, very much per- 

2 the knowledge of natural things. The frequent productions of mon- 

ters, in all the ſpecies of animals, and of changelings, and other ſtrange iſſues 

of human birth, carry with them difficulties, not poſſible to conſiſt with this 

hypotheſis: ſince it is as impoſſible, that two things, partaking exactly of the 

ſame real eſſence, ſhould have different properties, as that two figures partaking 

in the ſame real eſſence of a circle ſhould have different properties. But were 

chere no other reaſon againſt it, yet the ſuppoſition of eſſences that cannot be 

known, and the making of them nevertheleſs to be that which diſtinguiſhes 

the ſpecies of things, is ſo wholly uſeleſs, and unſerviceable to any part of 

our knowledge, that that alone were ſufficient to make us lay it by, and 

eontent ourſelves with ſuch. efſences of the ſorts or ſpecies of things as 

come within the reach of our knowledge: which, when ſeriouſly conſi- 

dered, will be found, as I have ſaid, to be nothing elſe but thoſe abſtract 

complex ideas, to which we have annexed diſtin& general names. ee 

Real and no- 518. EgsEnces being thus diſtinguiſhed into nominal and real, we may 

minal eſſence farthet obſerye, that in the ſpecies of ſimple ideas and modes, they are always 


| the ſame in 


ſimple ideas the ſame; but in ſubſtances always quite different. Thus a figure including a 
Aeg ſpace between three lines, is the real as well as nominal eſſence of a triangle; it 
ſubltances, being not only the abſtract idea to which the general name is annexed, but the 
very eſſentiæ or being of the thing itſelf, that foundation from which all its 

properties flow, and to which they are all inſeparably annexed. But it is far 

otherwiſe concerning that parcel of matter, which makes the ring on my 

finger, wherein theſe two eſſences are apparently different. For it is the 

real conſtitution of its inſenſible parts, on which depend all thoſe properties of 

colour, weight, fuſibility, fixedneſs, &c. which makes it to be gold, or gives it 

a right to that name which is therefore its nominal eſſence: ſince nothing can 

be called gold but what has a conformity of qualities to that abſtract complex 

idea, to which that name is annexed. But this diſtinction of eſſences, belong- 

ing particularly to ſubſtances, we ſhall, when we come to conſider their names, 

have an occaſion to treat of more fully. ws 

Eſſences in- 19. THAT ſuch abſtract ideas, with names to them, as we have been ſpeak- 
. — ing of, are eſſences, may farther appear by what we are told concerning eſſences, 
| 5 es | | VIZ, 
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viz. that they are all ingenerable and incorruptible. Which cannot be true of E Nn AP. 


the real conſtitutions of things which begin and periſh with them. All things 
that exiſt, beſides their author, are all liable to change; eſpecially thoſe things 
we are acquainted with, and have ranked into bands under diſtin& names or 


enſigns Thus that which was graſs to-day, is to-morrow the fleſh of a ſheep; 


and within few days after becomes part of a man: inall which, and the like 


changes, it is evident their real eſſence, i. e. that conſtitution; whereon the 


properties of theſe ſeveral things depended, is deſtroyed, and periſhes with 


them. But eſfences being taken for ideas, eſtabliſhed in the mind, with names 


annexed to them, they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily the fame, whatever mu- 
tations the particular ſubſtances are liable to. For whatever becomes of Alex- 


ander and Bucephalus, the ideas to which man and horſe are annexed; are 


ſuppoſed nevertheleſs to remain the fame ; and ſo the eſſences of thoſe ſpecies 
are preſerved whole and undeſtroyed, whatever changes happen to any, or all 


of the individuals of thoſe ſpecies. By this means the eſſence of a ſpecies reſts 
ſafe and entire, without the exiſtence of ſo much as one individual of that 


kind. For were there now no circle exiſting any where in the world, (as 
perhaps that figure exiſts not any where exactly marked out) yet the idea 
annexed to that name would not ceaſe to be what it is; nor ceaſe to be as a 
pattern to determine which of the particular figures we meet with have or have 


not a right to the name circle, and fo to ſhew which of them, by having that 


eſſence; was of that ſpecies. And though there neither were nor had been in 
nature ſuch a beaſt as an unicorn, or ſuch a fiſh as a mermaid ; yet ſuppoſing 


thoſe names to ſtand for complex abſtract ideas that contained no inconſiſtency 


in them the eſſence of a'mermaid is as intelligible as that of a man; and the 


idea of an unicorn as certain, ſteady, and permanent as that of a horſe. From 
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what has been ſaid it is evident, that the doctrine of the immutability of 


eſſences ptoves them to be only abſtract ideas; and is founded on the relation 


— 
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Of the names of ſimple ideas. 


9e HOUGH a'l-words, as I have-ſhewn, ſignify nothing immediately Namesof m- 


l 


1 bat the ideas in the mind ef the ſpeaker; yet upon a nearer ſurvey ple ideas, 


we ſhall find that the names of fimple ideas, mixed modes, (under which L 


modes, and 
ſubſtances, 


com priſe have each 
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Book III. compriſe relations too) and natural ſubſtances, have each of them ſomething 
C—X7>> peculiar and different from the other. For example; TE AIReE 
cular, > $24 FigsT, The names of ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, with the abſtradt 
1. Names of ideas in the mind, which they immediately ſigniſy, intimate alſo ſome real 
2 exiſtence, from which was derived their original pattern. But the names of 
ces, intimate mixed modes terminate in the idea that is in the mind, and lead not the thoughts 
real exillenee. any farther, as we ſhall ſee. more at large in the followiog chapter. 
2. Names of 8 3. SECONDLY, The names pf ſimple ideas and modes ſignify always the 
kor real as well as nominal eſſence of theit ſpecies. But the names of natural ſub- 
ny always ſtances ſignify rarely, if ever, any thing but barely the nominal eſſences of thoſe 
- both real and ſpecies; as we ſhall ſhew in the chapter that treats of the names of ſubſtances 
nominal eſ- +» . y Oe 
* in particular. | En n rr abit dz, 0 4 
3. Names of 54. THIRDLY, The names of ſimple ideas ate not capable of any definition; 
bay x tory the names of all complex ideas are. It has not, that I know, been yet obſerved 
by any body, what words are, and what are not 3 of being defined ; the 
want whereof is (as I am apt to think) not ſel the occaſion. of great wrang- 
ling and obſcurity in mens diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand definitions of terms 
that cannot be defined: and others think they ought not to relt ſatisfied in an 
_ explication made by a more gencral word, and its reſtriction, (or to ſpeak in 
terms of art, by a genus and difference) when even after ſuch definition made 
according to rule, thoſe who hear it, have often no more a clear conception of 
the meaning of the word than they had before. This at leaſt, I think, that 
the ſhewipg what words are, and what are not capable of definitions, and 
wherein conſiſts a good definition, is not wholly beſides our preſent purpoſe; 
and perhaps will afford ſo much light to the nature of theſe 'figns, and our 
ideas, as to deſerve a more particular copfideration. o. 
If all were de- & 5. IWIII not here trouble myſelf; to prove that all terms are not definable 
. from that progreſs, in infinitum, which it will viſibly lead us iatd, if we ſhould 
proceſs in in- allow that all names could be defined, For if the terms of one definition were 
finiium. ſtill to be defined by another, where at laſt ſhould we ſtop? But I ſhall from 
the nature of our ideas, and the ſignification of our words, ſhew, why ſome 
names can, and others cannot be defined, and which they are. 
What a def- 5 6. I THINK, it is agreed, that a definition is nothing elſe, but the (hewing 
nition W. the meaning of one word by ſeveral other not ſynonymous terms. The mean- 
ing of words being only the ideas they are made to ſtand for by him that utes 
them; the meaning of any term is then ſhewed, or the word is defined, when 
by other words, the idea it is made the ſign of, and annexed to, in the mind af 
the ſpeaker, is as it were repreſented, or ſet before the view of another; and 
thus its fignification aſcertained ; this is the only uſe and end of definitions; 
and there fore the only meafure of what is, or is not a good definition. 
Simple ideas § 7. THis being premiſed, I ſay, that the names of ſimple ideas, and thoſe 
why undefna onſy, are incapable of being defined. The reaſon whereof is this, that the 
* ſeveral terms of a definition, ſignifying ſeveral ideas, they can all together by 
no means repreſent an idea, which has no compoſition at all ; and therefore a 
debnition,. which is properly nothing but the ſhewing the meaning of a 
ee F SIS er PLAY | | $4574 Word 
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word by ſeveral others not ſignifying each the ſame thing; can in the names Cn ay. 
of ſimple ideas have no place. | | | | IV. 
8. Tux not obſerving this difference in our ideas, and their names, has. 
produced that eminent trifling in the ſchools, which is ſo eaſy to be obſerved in Irftances; 
the definitions they give us of ſome few of theſe ſimple ideas. For as to the tion. 
greateſt part of them, even thoſe maſters of definitions were fain to leave them 
untouched, merely by the impoſſibility they found in it. What more exquilite 
jargon could the wit of man invent, than this definition, The act of a being 
« jn power, as far forth as in power?” which would puzzle any rational man, 
to whom it was not already known by its famous abſurdity, to gueſs what 
word. it could ever be ſuppoſed to be the explication of. If Tully aſking a 
Dutchman what beweeginge“ was, ſhould have received this explication in 
his own language, that it was “ actus entis in potentia quatenus in potentia;“ 
I aſk whether any one can imagine he could thereby have underſtood what the 
word © beweeginge” ſignified, or have gueſſed what idea a Dutchman ordinarily 
had in his mind, and would ſignify to another, when he uſed that ſound, 

89. Nox have the modern philoſophers, who have endeavoured to throw off 
the jargon of the ſchools, and ſpeak intelligibly, much better ſucceeded in 
defining fimple ideas, whether, by explaining their cauſes, or any otherwiſe. 
The atomiſts, who define motion to be a paſſage from one place to another, 
what do they more than put one ſynonymous word for another? For what is 
paſſage other than motion? And if ,they were aſked what paſſage was, how 
would they better define it than by motion? For is it not at leaſt as proper 
and ſignificant to ſay, paſſage is a motion from one place to another, as to ſay, 
motion is a paſſage, &c.? This is to tranſlate, and not to define, when we 
change two words of the ſame ſignification one for another; which, when one is 
better underſtood than the other, may ſerve to diſcover what idea the unknown 
ſtands for; but is very far from a definition, unleſs we will ſay every Engliſch 
word in the dictionary is the definition of the Latin word it anſwers, and that 
motion is a definition of motus. Nor will the ſucceſſive application of the 
parts of the ſuperficies of one body, to thoſe of another, which the Carteſians 
give us, prove a- much better definition of motion, when well examined. 

F 10. © Tux act of perſpicuous, as far forth as perſpicuous,” is another Light. 
peripatetick definition of a ſimple idea; which though not more abſurd than 
the former of motion, yet betrays its uſeleſſneſs and inſignificancy more plainly, 
becauſe experience will eaſily convince any one, that it cal: not make the mean- 
ing of the word light (which it pretends to define) at all underſtood by a blind 
man; but the definition of motion appears not at firſt ſight ſo uſeleſs, becauſe 
it eſcapes this way of trial, For this {imple idea, entering by the touch as well 
as fight, it is impoſſible to ſhew an example of any one, who has no other way 
to get the idea of motion, but barely by the definition of that name. Thoſe 
who tell us, that light is a great number of little globules, ſtriking briſkly on 
the bottom of the eye, ſpeak more intelligibly than the ſchools ; but yet theſe +» 
words ever fo well underſtood would make the idea the word light flands for, 
no more known to a man that underſtands it not before, than if one ſhould tell 
him, that light was nothing but a company of little tennis-balls, which fairies 
Vor. I. L id | | ö all 
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Book III. all day long ſtruck with rackets againſt ſome mens foreheads, whilſt they 
——— paſſed by others. For granting this explication of the thing to be true; yet 


the idea of the cauſe of light, if we had it ever ſo exact, would no more give 


us the idea of light itſelf, as it is ſuch a particular perception in us, than the 


idea of the figure and motion of a ſharp piece of ſteel, would give us the idea 


of that pain which it is able to cauſe in us. For the cauſe of any ſenſation, 


and the ſenſation itſelf, in all the ſimple ideas of one ſenſe, are two ideas; and 


two ideas ſo different and diſtant one from another, that no two can be more 


ſo. And therefore ſhould Des Cartes's globules ſtrike ever ſo long on the 


Simple ideas 
why undefi- 
nable, farther 


a explained. 


retina of a man, who was blind by a gutta ſerena, he would thereby never 


have any idea of light, or any thing approaching it, though he underſtood 


what little globules were, and what ſtriking on another body was, ever ſo well. 
And therefore the Carteſians very well diſtinguiſh between that light which is 


the cauſe of that ſenſation in us, and the idea which is produced in us by it, 


and is that which is properly light. 9 

$11. SIMPLE ideas, as has been ſhewn, are only to be got by thoſe impreſ- 
ſions, objects themſelves make on our minds, by the proper inlets appointed 
to each ſort. If they are not received this way, all the words in the world, 


made uſe of to explain, or define any of their names, will never be able to pro- 
duce in us the idea it ſtands for. For words being ſounds, can produce in us 
no other ſimple ideas, than of thoſe very ſounds; nor excite any in us, but by 
that voluntary connection which is known to be between them, and those 
ſimple ideas, which common uſe has made them figns of. He that thinks 
otherwiſe, let him try if any words can give him the taſte of a pineapple. 0 
make him have the true idea of the reliſh of that celebrated delicious fruit. 0 


far as he is told it has a reſemblance. with any taſtes, whereof he has the ea 
already in his memory, imprinted there by ſenſible objects not ſtrangers tc) 1; 


| palate, ſo far may he approach that reſemblance. in his mind. But this +s not 
giving us that idea by a definition, but exciting in vs other ſimple ideas by their 
"known names; which will be ſtill very different from the true taſte of that 
fruit itſelf. In light and colours, and all other fimple ideas, it is the ſame 


thing; for the ſignification of ſounds is not natural, but only impoſed and 
arbitrary, And no definition of light, or redneſs, is more fitted, or able to 
produce either of thoſe ideas in us, than the found light or red. by itſelf, For 
to hope to produce an idea of light, or colour, by a ſound, however formed, 


is to expect that ſouhds ſhould be viſible, or colours audible, and to make the 


ears do the office of all the other ſenſes. Which is all one as to ſay, that we 
might tafte, ſmell and ſee by the ears; a ſort of - philoſophy worthy only cf 
Sancho Panga, who had the faculty to ſee Dulcinea by hearfay.' And therefore 


he that has not before received into his mind, by the proper inlet, the fimple 


idea which any word ſtands for, can never come to know the fignification of 
that word by any other words or ſounds whatſoever, put together according to 


any rules of definition. The only way is, by applying to his ſenſes the proper 
object; and ſo producing that idea in him, for which he has learned the name 
already. A ſtudious blind man, who had mightily beat his head about vilible 
objects, and made uſe of the explication of his books and friends, to underſtand 


thoſę 
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moſe names of light and colours, which often came in his way, bragged one CH a v. 
day, that he now underſtood what ſcarlet ſignified. Upon which his friend IV. 
demanding, what ſcarlet was? the blind man anſwered, It was like the ſound ———— 
of a trumpet. Juſt ſuch an underſtanding of the name of any other ſimple 
jdea will he have, who hopes to get it only from a definition, or other words 
made uſe of to explain it. | | 
$12, Tux caſe is quite otherwiſe- in complex ideas; which conſiſting of The contrary 
ſeveral ſimple ones, it is in the power of words, ſtanding for the ſeveral Ideas Moved in 
that make that compoſition, to imprint complex ideas in the mind, which were een mer of 
never there before, and ſo make their names be underſtood. In ſuch col- a ſtatue and 
lections of ideas, paſſing under one name, definition, or the teaching the ſigbi- . 
fication of one word by ſeveral others, has place, and may make us under- 
- ſtand the names of things, which never came within the reach of our ſenſes; and 
frame ideas ſuitable to thoſe in other men's minds, when they uſe thoſe names: 
rovided that none of the terms of the definition ſtand for any ſuch ſimple ideas, 
which he to whom the explication is made, has never yet had in his thought. 
Thus the word ſtatue may be explained to a blind man by other words, when 
picture cannot; his ſenſes having given him the idea of figure, but not of 
colours, which therefore words cannot excite in him. This gained the prize 
to the painter againſt the ſtatuary : each of which contending for the excellency 
of his art, and the ſtatuary bragging that his was to be preferred, becauſe it 
reached farther, and even thoſe who had loſt their eyes, could yet perceive 
the excellency of it; the painter agreed to refer himſelf to the judgment of a 
blind man; who being brought where there was a ſtatue made by the one, 
and a picture drawn by the other, he was firſt led to the ſtatue, in which he 
traced with his hands all the lineaments of the face and body, and with great 
admiration applauded the ſkill of the workman, But being led to the picture, 
and having his hands laid upon it, was told, that now he touched the head, 
and then the forehead, eyes, noſe, &c. as his hands moved over the parts of 
the pictute on the cloth, without finding any the leaſt diſtinction: where- 
upon he cried out, that certainly that muſt needs be a very admirable and divine 
piece of workmanthip, which could repreſent to them all thoſe parts, where 
he could neither feel nor perceive any thing, 
$13. He that ſhould uſe the word rainbow to one who knew all thoſe 
colours, but yet had never ſeen that phænomenon, would, by enumerating the 
figure, largeneſs, poſition and order of the colours, ſo weil define that word, 
that it might be perfectly underſtood. But yet that definition, how exact and 
perfect ſoever, would never make a blind man underſtand it; becaule feveral of 
the ſimple ideas that make that complex one; being ſuch as he never received 
by ſenſation and experience, no words are able to excite them in his mind. 
§ 14. SIMPLE ideas, as has been ſhewed, can only be got by experience, The (me of 
from thoſe objects, which are proper to produce in us thoſe perceptions. When <omp'ex ideas 
by this means we have our minds ſtored with them, and know the names for dd ute 
them, then we are in a condition to define, and by definition to underſtand the gible by 
names of complex ideas, that are made up of them. But when any term worde. 
t Hands for a fimple idea, that a man has never yet had in his mind, it is im- 
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Book III. poſſible by any words to make knoven its meaning to him. When any term 
—— ſtands for an idea a man is acquainted with, but is ignorant that that term is 
the ſign of it; there another name, of the ſame idea, which he has been accuſ- 
tomed to, may make him underſtand its meaning. But in no caſe whatſoeyer 
is any name, of any ſimple idea, capable of a definition. 
4. Names of 8 1 5. FouRTHLY, But though the names of ſimple ideas have not the help 
ſimple 105 of definition to determine their ſignification, yet that hinders not but that they 
_ doabilal. are generally leſs doubtful and uncertain, than thoſe of mixed modes and ſub. 
ſtances: becauſe the ſtanding only for one ſimple perception, men, for the moſt 
part, eaſily and perfectly agree in their fignification; and there is little room 
for miſtake and wrangling about their meaning. He that knows once that 
. whiteneſs is the name of that colour he has obſerved in ſnow or milk, will 
not be apt to miſapply that word, as long as he retains that idea; which when 
he has quite loſt, he is not apt to miſtake the meaning of it, but perceives he 
_ underſtands it not. There is neither a multiplicity of imple ideas to be put 
together, which makes the doubtfulneſs in the names of mixed modes; nor a 
ſuppoſed, but an unknown real eflence, with properties depending thereon, the 
_ preciſe number whereof are alſo unknown, which makes the difficulty in the 
names of ſubſtances. But, on the contrary, in-ſimple ideas the whole ſigni- 
_ fication of the name is known at once, and conſiſts not of parts, whereof more 
or leſs being put in, the idea may be varied, and fo the ſignification of its name 
.. be obſcure or uncertain. ects Fmt thr : 
x. Simple $16, FirTHLY, This farther may be obſerved concerning fimple ideas, and 
ideas have'e®! their names, that they have but few aſcents in linea prædicamentali (as they 
pre groke <ul, call it) from the loweſt ſpecies to the ſummum genus. The reaſon whereof 
mentali, is, that the loweſt ſpecies being but one ſimple idea, nothing can be left out of 
it; that ſo the difference being taken away, it may agree with ſome other thing 
in one idea common to them both; which having one name, is the genus of the 
other two: v. g. there is nothing that can be left out of the idea of white and 
red, to make them agree in one common appearance, and ſo have one general 
name; as rationality being left out of the complex idea of man, makes it agree 
wi:h brute, in the more general idea and name of animal: and therefore when 
to avoid unpleaſant enumerations, men would comprehend both white and 
red, and ſeveral other ſuch fimple ideas, under one general name; they have 
been fain to do it by a word, which denotes only the way they get into the 
mind. For when white, red and yellow are all comprehended under the 
genus or name colour, it ſignifies no more but ſuch ideas as are produced in 
the mind only by the ſight, and have entrance only through the eyes. And 
when they would frame yet a more general term, to comprehend both colours 
and ſounds, and the like fimple ideas, they do it by a word that fignifies all ſuch 
as come into the mind only by one ſenſe: and fo the general term quality, in 
its ordinary acceptation, comprehends colours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells and tangible 
qualities, with diſtinction from extenſion, number, motion, pleaſure and pair, 
which make impreſſions on the mind, and introduce 'their ideas by more 
ſenſes than one. IT left" | | | 
L224 Wit $ 17. SIXTHLYj 
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"F17. SIXTHLY, The names of ſimple ideas, ſubſtances, and mixed modes C H A p. 
have alſo this difference; that thoſe of mixed modes ſtand for ideas perfectly IV. 
arbitrary; thoſe of ſubſtances are not perfectly ſo, but refer to a pattern, eee 
though with ſome latitude; and thoſe of ſimple ideas are perfectly taken from gmpſe ideas 
the exiſtence of things, and are not arbitrary at all. Which, what difference not at all ar- 
it makes in the ſignifications of their names, we ſhall ſee in the following M7 
chapters. 


THE names of ſimple modes differ little from thoſe of ſimple ideas. 


CR A P-I-BR: V. 


Of the names of mixed modes and relations. 


8 r names of mixed modes being general, they ſtand, as has been CH Ap. 
ſhewn, for ſorts or ſpecies of things, each of which has its peculiar V. 
eſſence. The eſſences of theſe ſpecies alſo, as has been ſhewed, are nothing ———— 
but the abſtract ideas in the mind, to which the name is annexed. Thus 13 
the names and eſſences oi mixed modes, have nothing but what is common ideas, as other 
to them with other ideas: but if we take a little nearer ſurvey of them, we genere! 
. ſhall find that they have ſomething peculiar, which perhaps may deſerve our 
attention. | 

§ 2. Tux firſt particularity I ſhall obſerve in them, is, that the abſtract r. The ideas 
ideas, or, if you pleaſe, the eſſences of the ſeveral ſpecies of mixed modes are ue“ * 
made by the underſtanding, wherein they differ from thoſe of ſimple ideas: the under. 
in which ſort, the mind has no power to make any one, but only receives ſtanding. 
ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real exiſtence of things operating upon it. 

Sz. In the next place, theſe eſſences of the ſpecies of mixed modes, are 2. Made arbi- 
not only made by the mind, but made very arbitrarily, made without patterns, Tay, and 
or reference to any real exiſtence. Wherein they differ from thoſe of ſubſtances, ee A 
which carry with them the ſuppoſition of ſome real being, from which they 
are taken, and to which they are conformable. . But in its complex ideas of 
mixed modes, the mind takes a liberty not to follow the exiſtence of things 
exactly. It unites and retains certain collections, as ſo many diſtinct ſpecifick 
ideas, whilſt others, that as often occur in nature, and are as plainly ſuggeſted 
by outward things, paſs neglected, without particular names or ſpecifications. 

Nor does the mind, in theſe of mixed modes, as in the complex idea of ſub- 
ſtances, examine them by the real exiſtence of things; or verify them by 
patterns, containing ſuch peculiar compoſitions in nature. To know whether 
his idea of adultery or inceſt be right, will a man ſeek it any where amongſt 
things exiſting? Or is it true, becauſe any one has been witneſs to ſuch an oe 
action? No: but it ſuffices here, that men have put together ſuch a collection 8 
into one complex idea, that makes the archetype and ſpecifick idea, whether 
ever any ſuch action were committed in rerum natura or no. 


$4. To 
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Book III. $4. To underſtand this right, we muſt confider wherein this making of theſe 
complex ideas conſiſts; and that is not in the making any new idea, but puttin 
— chi b together thoſe which the mind had before. Wherein the mind does theſe three 

things: firſt, it chuſes a certain number: ſecondly, it gives them connection, 
and makes them into one idea: "thirdly, it ties them together by a name, If 
we examine how the mind proceeds in theſe, and what liberty it'takes in them, 
we ſhall eaſily obſerve how theſe eſſences of the fpecies of mixed modes are 
the workmanſhip of the mind; and conſequently, that the ſpecies themſelucs 
are of mens making. | | 
Evidently ar- & 5; No body can doubt, but that theſe ideas of mixed modes are made by a 
er voluntary collection of ideas put together in the mind, independent from any 
often before Original patterns in nature, who will but reflect that this ſort of complex ideas 
the exiſtence. may be made, abſtracted, and have names given them, and ſo a ſpecies be 
conſtituted, before any one individual of that ſpecies ever exiſted. . Who can 
doubt but the ideas of ſacrilege or adultery might be framed in the mind cf 
men, and have names given them; and ſo theſe ſpecies of mixed modes be 
conſtituted, before either of them was ever committed; and might be as well 
diſcourſed of and reaſoned about, and as certain truths diſcovered of them, 
whilſt yet they had no being but in the underſtanding, as well as now, that they 
have but too frequently a real exiſtence? Whereby it is plain, how much the 
ſorts of mixed modes are the creatures of the underſtanding, where they haye 
a being as ſubſervient to all the ends of real truth and knowledge, as when 
they really exiſt: and we cannot doubt but law-makers have often made laws 
about ſpecies of actions, which were only the creatures of their own underſtand- 
ings; beings that had no other exiſtence, but in their own minds. And ! 
think no body can deny, but that the reſurrection was a ſpecies of mixed modes 
in the mind, before it really exiſted; * | -| Fry { | 
Inſtance; 8 6. To ſee how arbitrarily theſe eſſences of mixed modes are made by the 
8 mind, we need but take a view of almoſt any of them. A little looking into 
them will ſatisfy us, that it is the mind that combines ſeveral ſcattered indepen- 
dent ideas into one complex one, and by the common name it gives them, makes 
them the eſſence of a certain ſpecies, without regulating itſelf by any con- 
nection they have in nature. For what greater connection in nature has the 
idea of a man, than the idea of a ſheep; with killing; that this is made a 
particular ſpecies of action, ſignified by the word murder, and the other not? 
Or what union is there in nature between the idea of the relation of a father, 
with killing, than that of a ſon, or neighbour; that thoſe are combined into 
one complex idea, and thereby made the eſſence of the diſtin ſpecies parri- 
cide, whilſt the other make no diſtinct ſpecies at all? But though they have 
made killing a man's father, or mother, a diſtinct ſpecies from kil'ing his fon, 
or daughter; yet in ſome other caſes, ſon and daughter are taken in too, as well 
as father and mother; and they are all equally comprehended in the ſame 
ſpecies, as in that of inceſt. Thus the mind in mixed modes arbitrarily unites 
into complex ideas, ſuch as it finds convenient; whilſt others that have alto- 
gether as much union in nature, are left looſe, and never combined into one 
7.4 | | | idea, 
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igea, becauſe they have no need of one name. It is evident then, that the mind CH a v. 
by its free choice gives a connection to a certain number of ideas, which in V. 
nature have no more union with one another, than others that it leaves out( 
why elſe is the part of the weapon, the beginning of the wound is made with, 
taken notice of to make the diſtinct ſpecies called ſtabbing, and the figure and 
matter of the weapon left out? I do not fay this is done without reaſon, as | 
we ſhall ſee more by and by; but this I fay, that it is done by the free choice 
of the mind, purſuing its own ends; and that therefore theſe ſpecies of mixed | | 
modes are the workmanſhip of the underſtanding: and there is nothing more 
evident, than that for the moſt part, in the framing theſe ideas the-mind ſearches 
not its patterns in nature, nor refers the ideas it makes to the real exiſtence of 
things; but puts ſuch together, as may beſt ſerve its own purpoles, without 
tying itſelf to a preciſe imitation of any thing that really exiſts. 
$ 7. BUT though theſe complex ideas, or eſſences of mixed modes, depend on But Rtill ſub- 
the mind, and are made by it with great liberty; yet they are not made at ran- d ele: 
dom, and jumbled together without any reaſon at all. Though theſe complex guage. 
ideas be not always copied from nature, yet they are always ſuited to the end 
for which abſtract ideas are made: and though they be combinations made of 
ideas that are looſe enough, .and have as little union in themſelves, as ſeveral 
other to which the mind never gives a connection that combines them into one 
idea; yet they are always made for the convenience of communication, which 
is the chief end of language. The uſe of language is, by ſhort ſounds to fignify 
with eaſe and diſpatch general conceptions; wherein not only abundance of 
particulars may be contained, but alſo a great variety of independent ideas col- 
lected into one complex one. In the making therefore of the ſpecies of mixed 
modes, men have had regard only to ſuch combinations as they had occaſion to 
mention one to another, Thoſe they have combined into diſtin& complex ideas, 
and given names to; whilſt others that in nature have as near an union, are left 
looſe and unregarded. For to go no farther than human actions themſelves, if 
they would make diſtin abſtract ideas of all the varieties might be obſerved in 
them, the number muſt be infinite, and the memory confounded with the 
plenty, as well as overcharged to little purpoſe. It ſuffices, that men make and 
name ſo many complex ideas of theſe mixed modes, as they find they have 
occaſion to have names for, in the ordinary occurrence of their affairs, If they 
Join to the idea of killing, the idea of father, or mother, and ſo make a diſtinct 
ſpecies from killing a man's ſon or neighbour, it is becauſe of the diſferent 
heinouſneſs of the crime, and the diſtin& puniſhment is due to the murdering 
a man's father and mother, different from what ought to- he inflicted on the 
murder of a ſon or neighbour ; and therefore-they find it neceſſary to mention 
it by a diſtinct name, which is the end of making that diſtin& combination. 
But though the ideas of mother and daughter are 10 differently treated, in refe- | 
rence to the idea of killing, that the one is joined with it, to make a diſtinct ; =_ 
abſtract idea with a name, and ſo a diſtinct ſpecies, and the other not; yet in 
reſpect of carnal knowledge, they are both taken in under inceſt: and that ſtill 
tor the ſame convenience of expreſſing under one name, and reckoning of one 
ſpecies, 
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Book III. ſpecies, ſuch unclean mixtures as have a peculiar turpitude beyond others; and 
— this to avoid circumlocutions, and tedious deſcriptions. 
Whereof the & 8, A MoDERATE {kill in different languages will eaſily ſatisfy one of the 
ne or truth of this; it being fo obvious to obſerve great ſtore of words in one 
divers lan- language, which have not any that anſwer them in another. Which plainly 
3 'ſhews, that thoſe of one country, by their cuſtoms and manner of life, bave 
* found occaſion to make ſeveral complex ideas, and give names to them, which 
others never collected into ſpecifick ideas. This could not have happened, if, 
theſe ſpecies were the ſteady workmanſhip of nature, and not collections made 
and abſtracted by the mind, in order to naming, and for the convenience of 
communication. The terms of our law, which are not empty ſounds, will 
hardly find words that anſwer them in the Spaniſh or Italian, no ſcanty lan- 
guages; much leſs, I think, could any one tranſlate them into the Caribbee or 
Meſtoe tongues: and the Verſura of the Romans, or Corban of the Jews, 
have no words in other languages to anſwer them; the reaſon whereof is 
plain, from what has been ſaid. Nay, if we look a little more nearly into this 
matter, and exactly compare different languages, we ſhall find, that though they 
have words which in tranſlations and dictionaries are ſuppoſed to anſwer one 
another, yet there is ſcarce one of ten amongſt the names of complex ideas, 
eſpecially of mixed modes, that ſtands for the ſame preciſe idea, which the 
word does that in dictionaries it is rendered by, There are no ideas more 
common, and leſs compounded, than the meaſures of time, extenſion, and 
weight, and the Latin names, hora, pes, libra, are without difficulty rendered 
by the Engliſh names, hour, foot, and pound : but yet there is nothing more 
evident, than that the ideas a Roman annexed to theſe Latin names, were very 
far different from thoſe which an Engliſhman expreſſes by thoſe Engliſh ones. 
And if either of theſe ſhould make ufe of the meaſures that thoſe of the other 
language deſigned by their names, he would be gone out in his account. Theſe 
are too ſenſible proofs to be doubted ; and we ſhall find this much more ſo, in 
the names of more abſtract and compounded ideas, ſuch as are the greateſt part 
of thoſe which make up moral diſcourſes: 'whoſe names, when men come 
curiouſly to compare with thoſe they are tranſlated into, in other languages, they 
will find very few of them exactly to correſpond in the whole extent of their 
ſignifications. 7 N | 
This ſhews $9. Tux reaſon why I take ſo particular notice of this, is, that we may not 
28 be be miſtaken about genera and ſpecies, and their eſſences, as if they were things 
munic. ü n. regularly and conftantly made by nature, and had a real exiſtence in things; 
when they appear, upon a more wary ſurvey, to be nothing elſe but an artifice 
of the underſtanding, for the eaſier ſignifying ſuch collections of ideas, as it 
ſhould often have occaſion to communicate by one general term ; under which 
divers particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that abſtract idea, might be 
comprehended. And if the doubtful ſignification of the word ſpecies may 
make it ſound: harſh to ſome, that I ſay the ſpecies of mixed modes are 
made by the underſtanding ; yet, I think, it can by no body be denied, that 
it is the mind makes thoſe abſtract complex ideas, to which ſpecifick names are 
Cn . | | given. 
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given. And if it be true, as it is, that the mind makes the patterns for ſorting C H Ar. 
and naming of things, I leave it to be conſidered who makes the boundaries of V. 
the ſort or ſpecies; fince with me, ſpecies and fort have no other difference. 
than that of a Latin and Engliſh idiom. | 
810. Tux near relation that there is between ſpecies, eſſences, and their in mixed 
general name, at leaſt in mixed modes, will farther appear, when we conſider nw ft 1 ; 
that it-is the name that ſeems to preſerve thoſe eſſences, and give them ee noo, 
laſting duration. For the connection between the-Jooſe parts of thoſe complex bination toge- 
ideas being made by the mind, this union, which has no particular foundation . 
in nature, would ceaſe again, were there not ſomething that did as it were hold ſpecies. 
it together, and keep the parts from ſcattering. Though therefore it be the 
mind that makes the collection, it is the name which is as it were the knot 
that ties them faſt together. What a vaſt variety of different ideas does the 
word triumphus hold together, and deliver to us as one ſpecies! Had this 
name been never made or quite Joſt, we might, no doubt, have had deſcrip- 
tions of what paſſed in that ſolemnity: but yet, I think, that which holds 
thoſe different parts together, in the unity of one complex idea, is that very 
word annexed to it; without which, the ſeveral parts of that would no more 
be thought to make one thing, than any other ſhew, which having never been 
made but once, had never been united into one complex idea, under one 
denomination. How much therefore, in mixed modes, the unity neceflary 
to any eſſence depends on the mind, and how much the continuation and fixing 
of that unity depends on the name in common uſe annexed to it; I leave to 
be conſidered by thoſe, who look upon eſſences and ſpecies as real eſtabliſhed 
things in nature. A 
'$ 11, SUITABLE to this, we find, that men ſpeaking of mixed modes, 
ſeldom imagine or take any other for ſpecies of them, but ſuch as are ſet out 
by name: becauſe they being of man's making only, in order to naming, no 
fuch ſpecies are taken notice of, or ſuppoſed to be, unleſs a name be joined to 
it, as the fign of man's having combined into one idea ſeveral looſe ones; and 
by that name giving a laſting union to the parts, which would otherwiſe ceaſe 
to have any, as ſoon as the mind laid by that abſtract idea, and ceaſed actually 
to think on it. - But when a name is once annexed to it, wherein the parts of 
that complex idea have a ſettled and permanent union; then is the eſſence as 
it were eſtabliſhed, and the ſpecies looked on as compleat. For to what pur- 
poſe ſhould the memory charge itſelf with ſuch compoſitions, unleſs it were by 
abſtraction io make them general? And to what purpoſe make them general, 
unleſs it were that they might have general names, for the Convenience of diſ- 
courſeand communication ? Thus we ſee, that killing a man with a ſword or 
a hatchet, are looked on as no diſtinct ſpecies of action: but if the point of 
the ſword firſt enter the body, it paſſes for a diſtin& ſpecies, where it has a 
diſtin name; as in England, in whoſe language it is called ſtabbing: but in 
another country, where it has not happened to be ſpecified under a peculiar 
name, it paſſes not for a diſtinct ſpecies. But in the ſpecies of corporeal ſub- 
ſtances; though it be the mind that makes the nominal eſſence; yet ſince thoſe 
ideas which are combined in it are ſuppoſed to have an union in nature, whe- 
VOL. I. . Mm ther 
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Book III. ther the mind joins them or no, therefore thoſe are looked on as: diſtinct 


underſtand- 


are ſo com- into one abſtract idea things that in their nature have no coherence; and fo, 
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— ſpecies, without any operation of the mind, either abſtracting or giving a name 
to that complex idea. _ os Caron gr agent 
For the origi- & 12. CONFORMABLE alſo to what has been ſaid, concerning the eſſences of 
nals of mixed the ſpecies of mixed modes, that they are the creatures of the underſtanding, 
look no far- rather than the works of nature: conformable, I ſay, to this, we find that 
cher 3 their names lead our thoughts to the mind, and no farther. When we ſpeak of 
alſo eus Juſtice, or gratitude, we frame to ourſelves no imagination of any thing exiſt- 
them to be the ing, which we would conceive; but our thoughts terminate in the abſtract ideas 
of dne uuf. of thoſe virtues, and look not farther: as they do, when we ſpeak of a horſe, 
danding. or iron, whoſe ſpecifick ideas we conſider not, as barely in the mind, but as 
in things themſelves, which afford the original patterns of thoſe ideas. But 
in mixed modes, at leaſt the moſt confiderable parts of them, which are moral 
beings, we conſider the original patterns as being in the mind; and to thoſe we 
refer for the diſtinguiſhing of particular beings under names. And hence 1 
think it is, that theſe eſſences of the ſpecies of mixed modes are by a more par- 
ticular name called notions; as by a peculiar right, appestaining to the under- 

ſtanding. | Y | "RES 
Their being 755 HENCE likewiſe we may learn, why the complex ideas of mixed 
made by the modes are commonly more compounded and decompounded, than thoſe of 
ing without natural ſubſtances. Becauſe they being the workmanſhip of the underſtand- 
pattern, ing, purſuing only its own ends, and the conveniency of expreſſing in ſhort 
eget ap thoſe ideas it would make known to another, does with great liberty unite often 
pounded. under one term, bundle together a great variety of compounded and decom- 
pounded ideas. Thus the name of proceſſion, what a great mixture. of inde- 
ndent ideas of perſons, habits, tapers, orders, motions, ſounds, does it contain 
in that complex one, which the mind of man has arbitrarily put together, to 
expreſs by. that one name? Whereas the complex ideas of the ſorts of ſubſtances 
are uſually made up of only a ſmall number of ſimple ones; and in the ſpecies 
of animals, theſe two, viz. ſhape and voice, commonly make the whole 

nominal eſſence. «+ 1144 | | ; 

Names of $14. ANOTHER thing we may obſerve from what has. been ſaid, is, that 
e I wenn the names of mixed modes always ſignify (when they have any determined 
for their real Ggnification) the real, eſſences of their ſpecies. For theſe abſtract ideas being 
eſſences. the workmanſhip of the mind, and not referred to the real exiſtence of things, 
there is no ſuppoſition of any thing more ſignified by that name, but barely 
that complex idea the mind itſelf has formed, which is all it would have 
expreſſed by it; and is that, on which. all the properties of the ſpecies depend, 
and from which alone they all flow: and ſo in theſe the real and nominal 
eſſence is the ſame ; which of what concernment it is to the certain knowledge 

of general truth, we ſhall ſee hereafter. _ [TOs PW ay EG 
Why their $ 15. Ty1s alſo may ſhew us the reaſon, why for the moſt part the names 
pr age 8 of mixed modes are got, before the ideas they ſtand for are perfectly known. 
hel idezs. Becauſe there being no ſpecies of theſe ordinarily taken notice of, but what 
have names; and thoſe ſpecies, or rather their eſſences, being abſtract * 
| ideas 
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ideas made arbitrarily by the mind; it is convenient, if not neceſſary, to know 
the names, before one endeavour to frame theſe complex ideas: unleſs a man 
will fill his head with a company of abſtract complex ideas, which others 
having no names for, he has nothing to do with, but to lay by and forget again. 
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CnaPk. 
V. 
— 


I confeſs, that in the beginning of languages it was neceſſary to have the idea, 


before one gave it the name: and ſo it is ſtill, where making a new complex 
idea, one alſo, by giving it a new name, makes a new word. But this concerns 
not languages made, which have . pretty well provided for ideas, which 
men have frequent occaſion to have and communicate: and in ſuch, I aſk, 
whether it be not the ordinary method, that children learn the names of mixed 
modes, before they have their ideas? What one of a thouſand ever frames the 
abſtract ideas of glory and ambition, before he has heard the names of them? 
In ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, I grant it is otherwiſe; which being ſuch ideas 
as have a real exiſtence and union in nature, the ideas or names are got one 
before the other, as it happens. 


$16. WHAT has been ſaid here of mixed modes, is with very little diffe- Reaſon of my 


rence applicable alſo to relations; which, ſince every man himſelf may obſerve 


being ſo large 
on this ſub- 


I may {pare myſelf the pains to enlarge on: eſpecially, ſince what I have here jed. 


ſaid concerning words in this third book, will poſſibly be thought by ſome to 
be much more than what ſo ſlight a ſubject required. I allow it might be 
brought into a narrower compaſs : but I was willing to ſtay my reader on an 
argument that appears to me new, and a little out of the way, (I am ſure it is 


one I thought not of when I began to write) that by ſearching it to the bottom, 


and turning it on every fide, ſome part or other might meet with every one's 
thoughts, and give occaſion to the moſt averſe or negligent to reffect on a 
general miſcarriage; which, though of great conſequence, is little taken notice of. 
When it is confidered what a pudder is made about eſſences, and how much all 
ſorts of knowledge, diſcourſe, and converſation are peſtered and diſordered by 
the careleſs and confuſed uſe and application of words, it will perhaps be thought 


worth while thoroughly to lay it open. And I ſhall be pardoned if I have dwelt 


long on an argument which I think therefore needs to be inculcated; becauſe 
the faults, men are uſually guilty of in this kind, are not only the greateſt hin- 
drances of true knowledge, but are ſo well thought of, as to paſs for it. Men 
would often ſee what a ſmall pittance of reaſon and truth, or poſſibly none at 
all, is mixed with thoſe huffing opinions they are ſwelled with; if they would 
but look beyond faſhionable ſounds, and obſerve what ideas are, or are not 
comprehended under thoſe words with which they are fo armed at all points, 
and with which they ſo confidently lay about them. I ſhall imagine I have done 
ſome ſervice to truth, peace, and learning, if, by any enlargement on this ſub- 
ject, I can make men reflect on their own uſe of language; and give them 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſince it is frequent for others, it may alſo be poſſible for 
them to have ſometimes very. good and approved words in their mouths and 


writings, with very uncertain, little, or no ſignification. And therefore it is 


not unreaſonable for tim to be wary herein themſelves, and not to be unwill- 

ing to have them examined by others. With this deſign therefore I ſhall go 

on with what I have farther to ſay concerning this matter. EFT 
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EF CHAPTER. VL 
Of the names of ſubſtances. 
Tun nr. HE common names of ſubſtances, as well as other general terms, ſtand 
VI. for ſorts; which is nothing elſe but the being made ſigus of ſuch com- 


L—— Plex ideas, wherein ſeveral particular ſubſtances do, or might agree, by virtue 
The IIS, which they are capable of being comprehended in one common conception, 
ftances tang and fignified by one name. I fay, do or might agree: for though there be 
for ſors. but one ſun exiſting. in the world, yet the idea of it being abſtracted, fo that 

more ſubſtances (if there were ſeveral) might each agree in it; it is as much a 
ſort, as if there were as many ſuns as there are ſtars. They want not their 
reafons who think there are, and that each fixed ſtar would anſwer the idea 
the name ſun ſtands for, to one who were placed in a due diſtance ; which, 
by the way, may ſhew us how much the forts, or, if you pleaſe, genera and 
ſpecies of things (for thoſe Latin terms fignify to me no more than the Eng- 
liſh word ſort) depend on ſuch collections of ideas as men have made, and not 
on the real nature of things; ſince it is not impoſſible, but that in propriety of 
ſpeech, that might be a ſun to one, which is a ſtar to another. | 
Theeſſenceof & 2, Tux meaſure and boundary of each ſort, or ſpecies, whereby it is con- 
8 the ſtituted that particular ſort, and diſtinguiſhed from others, is that we call its 
des. eſſence, which is nothing but that abſtract idea to which the name is annexed : 
ſo that every thing contained in that idea is eſſential to that ſort. This, though 
it be all the eſſence of natural ſubſtances that we know, or by which we diſtin- 
guiſh them into ſorts; yet I call it by a peculiar name, the nominal eſſence, to 
diſtinguiſh it from that real conſtitution of ſubſtances, upon which depends 
this nominal effence, and all the properties of that fort ; which therefore, as 
has been faid, may be called the real eſſence: v. g. the nominal eſſence of gold 
is that complex idea the word gold ſtands for, let it be, for inſtance, a body 
yellow, of a certain weight, malleable, fuſible, and fixed. But the real eff=nce 
is the conſtitution of the inſenſible parts of that body, on which thoſe quali- 
ties, and all the other properties of gold depend. How far theſe two are diffe- 
rent, though they are both called effence, is obvious at firſt fight to diſcover, 
The nominal & 3. Fok though perhaps voluntary motion, with ſenſe and reaſon, joined to 
ee a body of a certain · ſhape, be the complex idea to which I, and others, annex 
ret, the name man, and ſo be the nominal eſſence of the ſpecies ſo called; yet no 
body will ſay that that complex idea is the real eſſence and ſource of all thoſe 
operations which are to be found in any individual of that ſort. The founda- 
tion of all thoſe qualities, which are the ingredients of our complex idea, 
is ſomething quite different: and had we ſuch a knowledge of that conſtitution 
of man, from which his faculties of moving, ſenſation, and reaſoning, and 
other powers flow; and on which his ſo regular ſhape depends, as it is poſſible 
angels have, and it is certain his Maker has; we ſhould have a quite other idea 
of his eſſence than what now is contained in our definition of that ſpecies, be it 
what it will: and our idea of any individual man would be as far 1 — 
. | 7 . | : from 
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ſcom what it now is, as is his who knows all the ſprings and wheels and other C HA. 
contrivances within, of the famous clock at Straſburgh, from that which a VI. 
gazing countryman has for it, who barely ſecs the motion of the hand, and ———— 
hears the clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſome of the outward appearances. 
584. Tur eſſence, in the ordinary uſe of the word, relates to ſorts; and 8 or 

| that it is conſidered in particular beings no fartber than as they are ranked into .. 
forts, appears from hence: that take but away the abſtract ideas, by which we 

ſort individuals, and rank them under common names, and then the thought 

of any thing eſſential to any of them, inſtantly vaniſhes; we have no notion of 

the one without the other; which plainly ſhews their relation. It is neceſſary 

for me to be as I am;, God and nature has made me ſo: but there is nothing 

] have is eſſential to me. An accident; or diſeaſe, may very much alter my 

colour, or ſhape; a fever, or fall, may take away my reaſon or memory, or 

both; and an apoplexy leave neither ſenſe nor underſtanding,, no nor life. 

Other creatures of my ſhape may be made with more, and better, or fewer, 

and worſe, faculties than I have; and others may have reaſon and ſenſe in a 

ſhape and body very different from mine. None of theſe are eſſential to the 

one, or the other, or to any individual whatever, till the mind refers it to 

ſome ſort or ſpecies of things; and then preſently, according to the abſtract 

idea of that ſort, ſomething is found eſſential. Let any one examine his own. 
thoughts, and he. will find that as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of effential, 

the conſideration of ſome ſpecies, or the complex idea, fignified by ſome 
general names, comes into his mind: and it is in reference to that, that this or 

that quality is {aid to be eſſential. So that if it be aſked, whether it be eſſential 
to me or any other particular corporeal being to have reaſon? I ſay no; no 

more than it is eſſential to this white thing I write. on, to have words in it. 
But if that particular being be to be counted of the fort man, and to have the 
name man given it, then reaſon is eſſential to it, ſuppoſing reaſon to be a part 

of the complex idea the name man ſtands for: as it is eſſential to this thing 

I write on to contain words, if I will give it the name treatiſe, and rank it 

under that ſpecies. So that eſſential, and not eſſential, relates only to our ab- 

ſtract ideas, and the names annexed therein; which amounts to no more but 

this, that whatever particular thing has not in it thoſe qualities, which are con- 

tained in the abſtract idea, which any general term ſtands for, cannot be ranked 
under that ſpecies, nor be called by that name, ſince that abſtract idea is the 
very eſſence of that ſpecies. 3 | 

$5. Tavs.if the idea of body, with. ſome people, be bare extenſion or 
ſpace, then folidity is not eſſential to body: if others make*the idea, to which 
they give the name body, to be ſolidity and extenſion, then ſolidity is effential to 
body; That therefore, and that alone is conſidered as eſſential, which makes a. 
part of the complex idea the name of a fort ſtands for, without which no parti- 
cular thing can be reckoned of that ſort, nor be entitled to that name. Should 
there be found a parcel of matter that had all the other qualities that are in- 
iron, but wanted obedience to the load-ſtone ; and would neither be drawn by 
it, nor receive direction from it, would any one queſtion, whether it wanted 
any thing eſſential? It would be abſurd to aſk, Whether a thing. 84 
. 8 | | _ EXLLMg. 
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Book III. exiſting wanted any thing eſſential to it. Or could it be demanded, Whether 
this made an eſſential or ſpecifick difference or no; ſince we have no other 


meaſure of eſſential or ſpecifick, but our abſtract ideas? And to talk of ſpe- 
ci fick differences in nature, without reference to general ideas and names, is to 
talk unintelligibly. For I would. aſk any one, What is ſufficient to make an 
eſſential difference in nature, between any two particular beings, without any 
regard had to ſome abſtract idea, which is looked upon as the eſſence and 


ſtandard of a ſpecies? All ſuch patterns and ſtandards, being quite laid aſide, 


particular beings, conſidered barely in themſelves, will be found to have all 
their qualities equally eſſential; and every thing, in each individual, will be 
eſſential to it, or, which is more, nothing at all. For though it may be rea- 


ſonable to aſk, Whether obeying the magnet be eſſential to iron? yet, I think, 


it is very improper and inſignificant to aſk, Whether it be eſſential to the 
particular parcel of matter I cut my pen with, without conſidering it under the 
name iron, or as being of a certain ſpecies? And if, as has been ſaid, our 
abſtract ideas, which have names annexed to them, are the boundaries of ſpecies, 
nothing can be eſſential but what is contained in thoſe ideas. 

86. IT is true, I have often mentioned a real eſſence, diſtin in ſubſtances 


from thoſe abſtract ideas of them, which I call their nominal eſſence. By this 


real eſſence I mean the real conſtitution of any thing, which is the foundation 
of all thoſe properties that are combined in, and are conſtantly found to co- 
exiſt with the nominal eſſence; that particular conſtitution which every thing 
has within itſelf, without any relation to any thing without it. But eſſence, 
even in this ſenſe, relates to a ſort, and ſuppoſes a ſpecies: for being that real 
conſtitution, on which the properties depend, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes a ſort of 
things, properties belonging only to ſpecies, and not to individuals; v. g. ſup- 
poſing the nominal eſſence of gold to be body of ſuch a peculiar colour and 
weight, with malleability and fuſibility, the real eſſence is that conſtitution 
of the parts of matter, on which theſe qualities, and their union, depend; 


and is alſo the foundation of its ſolubility in aqua regia, and other properties 


accompanying that complex idea. Here are eſſences and properties, but all 
upon ſuppoſition of a ſort, or general abſtract idea, which is conſidered as 
immutable: but there is no individual parcel of matter, to which any of theſe 
qualities are ſo annexed, as to be eſſential to it, or inſeparable from it. That 
which is eſſential belongs to it as a condition, whereby it is of this or that 
ſort: but take away the conſideration of its being ranked under the name of 
ſome abſtract idea, and then there is nothing neceſſary to it, nothing inſepa- 
rable from it. Indeed, as to the real eſſences of ſubſtances, we only ſuppoſe 
their being, without preciſely knowing what they are: but that which annexes 


them ſtill to the ſpecies, is the nominal eſſence, of which they are the ſappoicd 


& 

The nominal 

eſſence 

bounds the 
ſpecies. 


foundation and cauſe. 


* 


7. Tux next thing to be conſidered, is, by which of hade eſſences it is 


that ſubſtances are determined into ſorts, or ſpecies; and that, it is evident, is by 


the nominal eſſence. For it is that alone that the name, which is the mark of 


the ſort, ſignifies. It is impoſſible therefore that any thing ſhould determine the 


ſorts of things, which we rank under general names, but that idea which that 
| 3 | | f name 
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name is deſigned as a mark for; which is that, as has been ſhewn, which we CU AP. 
call the nominal eſſence. Why do we ſay, this is a hotſe, and that a mule; VI. 
this is an animal, that an herb? How comes any particular thing to be of this vr 
or that ſort, but becauſe it has that nominal eſſence, or, which is all one, 
agrees to that abſtract idea that name is annexed to? And I deſire any one but 
to reflect on his own thoughts when he hears or ſpeaks any of thoſe, or other 
names of ſubſtances, to know what ſort of eſſences they ſtand for. 
88. AnD that the ſpecies of things to us are nothing but the ranking them 
under diſtinct names, according to the complex ideas in us, and not accord- 
ing to preciſe, diſtinct, real eſſences in them; is plain from hence, that we find 
many of the individuals that are ranked into one ſort, called by one common 
name, and ſo received as being of one ſpecies, have yet qualities depending on 
their real conſtitutions, as far different one from another, as from others, from 
which they are accounted to differ ſpecifically. This, as it is eaſy to be obſerved. 
by all who have to do with natural bodies, ſo chymiſts eſpecially are often, by 
ſad experience, convinced of it, when they, ſometimes in vain, ſeek for the 
ſame qualities in one parcel of ſulphur, antimony or vitriol, which they have * | 
found in others. For though they are bodies of the ſame ſpecies, having the | 
ſame nominal eſſence, under the ſame name; yet do they often, upon ſevere 1 
ways of examination, betray qualities ſo different one from another, as to fru- . 4 
ſtrate the expectation and labour of very wary chymiſts. But if things were 
diſtinguiſhed into ſpecies, according to their real eſſences, it would be as im- 
| poſſible to find different properties in any two individual ſubſtances of the 
ſame ſpecies, as it is to find different properties in two circles, or two equilateral. 
triangles. That is properly the eſſence to us, which determines every parti- 
cular to this or that elaſſis; or, which is the ſame thing, to this or that general. 
name: and what can that be elſe, but that abſtract idea, to which that name 
is annexed ? and fo has, in truth, a reference, not ſo. much to the being of 
particular things, as to their general denominations. | ; 
$9. NoR indeed can we rank, and fort things, and conſequently (which is Not the real 
the end of ſorting) denqminate them by their real eſſences, becauſe we know crore 
them not. Our faculties carry us no farther towards the knowledge and diſtine-." OO 
tion of ſubſtances, than a collection of thoſe ſenſible ideas which we obſerve in. 
them; which however made with the greateſt diligence and exactneſs we are. 
capable of, yet is more remote from the true internal conſtitution, from which. 
thoſe qualities flow, than, as I faid, a countryman's idea is from the inward 
| contrivance of that famous clock at Straſburgh, whereof he only ſees the out- 
ward figure and motions. There is not ſo contemptible a plant or animal, that. 
does not confound the moſt inlarged underſtanding. Though the familiar uſe 
of things about us, take off our wonder; yet it cures not our ignorance. 
When we come to examine the ſtones we tread on, or the iron we daily. 
handle, we preſently find we know not their make, and can give no reaſon of. 
the different qualities we find in them. It is evident the internal conſtitution, 
whereon their properties depend, is unknown to us. For to go no faxther. 
than the groſſeſt and moſt obvious we can imagine amongſt them, what is, that 
 Kxture of parts, that real eſſence, that makes lead and antimony fuſible; 
Fi | | wood 
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Book III. wood and ſtones not? What makes lead and iron malleable, antimony and 
—— ſtones not? And yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort of the fine contrivances, 
and unconceivable. real eſſences of plants or animals, every one knows. The 


-workmanſhip of the all-wiſe and powerful God, in the great fabrick of the 
univerſe, and every part thereof, farther exceeds: the capacity and compre- 
Henſion of the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent man, than the beſt contrivance of 
the moſt ingenious man doth the conceptions of the moſt ignorant of rational 
creatures. Therefore we in vain pretend to range things into forts, and diſ- 
poſe them into certain claſſes, under names, by their real eſſences, that are ſo 
far from our diſcovery or comprehenfion. A blind man may as ſoon fort 
things by their colours, and he that has loſt his ſmell, as well diſtinguiſh a lilly 
and a roſe by their odours, as by thoſe internal conſtitutions which he knows 
not, He that thinks he can diftinguiſh ſheep and goats by their real eſſences, 
that are unknown to him, may be pleaſed to try his ſkill in thoſe ſpecies, called 
caſſiowary and querechinchio; and by their internal real eſſences determine 
the boundaries of thoſe ſpecies, without knowing the complex idea of ſenſible 
qualities, that each of thoſe names ſtand for, in the countries where thoſe ani- 
mals are to be found. TR Eons i eel 11 T 
Not ſubſtan- & 10. 'Trose therefore who have been taught, that the ſeveral ſpecies of 
_—_— ' ſabſtances had their diſtinct internal ſubſtantial forms; and that it was thoſe 
know les. forms which made the diſtinction of ſubſtances into their true ſpecies and 
genera, were led yet farther out of the way, by having their minds ſet upon 
fruitleſs enquiries after ſubſtantial forms, wholly unintelligible, and whereof 

we have ſcarce ſo much as any obſcure, or confuſed conception in general. 
That the no- & 11. THAT our ranking and diſtinguiſhing natural ſubſtances into ſpecies, 
a ONE. conſiſts in the nominal eſſences the mind makes, and not in the real effences to 
by we diſtin- be found in the things themſelves, is farther evident from our ideas of ſpirits. 
gut ſpecies, For the mind getting, only by reflecting on its own operations; thoſe ſimple 
dent from ideas which it attributes to ſpririts, it hath, or can have no other notion of 
| | . | ſpirit, but by attributing all thoſe operations, it finds in itſelf, to a ſort of be- 
_ ings, without conſideration of matter. And even the moſt advanced notion 
we have of God, is but attributing the ſame ſimple ideas which we have got 
from reflection on what we find in ourſelves, and which we conceive to have 
| more perfection in them, than would be in their abſence; attributing, I ſay, 
| | - thoſe fimple ideas to him in an unlimited degree. Thus having got, from reflect- 
| 8 ing on ourſelves, the idea of exiſtence, knowledge, power and pleaſure, each 
of which we find it better to have than to want; and the more we have of 
each, the better; joining all theſe together, with infinity to each of them, we 
have the complex idea of an eternal, omniſcient, omnipotent, infinitely wiſe and 
happy Being. And though we are told, that there are different ſpecies of 
| angels; yet we know not how to frame diſtinct ſpecifick ideas of them: not 
= b | out of any conceit that the exiſtence of more ſpecies than one of ſpirits is im- 
| ible, but becauſe having no more ſimple ideas (nor being able to frame 
more) applicable to ſuch beings, but only thoſe few taken from ourſelves, and 
from the actions of our own minds in thinking, and being delighted, and mov- 
ing ſeveral parts of our bodies, we can no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh in our concep- 
| : | | | | tions 
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tions the ſeveral ſpecies of ſpirits one from another, but by attributing thoſe CH Ar. 
operations and powers,. we find in ourſelves, to them in a higher or lower VT. 
degree; and ſo have no very diſtinct ſpecifick ideas of ſpirits, except only of 


God, to whom we attribute both duration, and all thoſe other ideas with infi- 
nity; to the other ſpirits, with limitation. Nor as I humbly conceive do we, 


between God and them in our ideas, put any difference by any number of 


ſimple ideas, which we have of one, and not of the other, but only that of 
infinity. All the particular ideas of exiſtence, knowledge, will, power and 
motion, &c. being ideas derived from the operations of our minds, we attri- 
bute all of them to all ſorts of ſpirits, with the difference only of degrees, to 
the utmoſt we can imagine, even infinity, when we would frame, as well as 
we can, an idea of the firſt being; who yet, it is certain, is infinitely more 
remote in the real excellency of his nature, from the higheſt and perfecteſt 
of all created beings, than the greateſt man, nay pureſt ſeraphim, is from the 
molt contemptible part of matter; and conſequently muſt” infinitely exceed 
what our narrow underſtandings can conceive of him, 


$12. Ir is not impoſſible to conceive, nor repugnant to reaſon, that there whereof 
may be many ſpecies of ſpirits, as much ſeparated and diverſified one from another, ly are pro- 
by diſtinct properties, whereof we have no ideas, as the ſpecies of ſenfible ,, 
things are diſtinguiſhed one from another by qualities, which we know ande 


obſerve in them. That there ſhould be more ſpecies of intelligent creatures 
above us, than there are of ſenſible and material below us, is probable to me 
from hence, that in all the viſible corporeal world, we ſee no chaſms or gaps. 


All quite down from us, the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and a contiqued ſeries of 


things, that in each remove differ very little one from the other. There are 
fiſhes that have wings, and are not ſtrangers to- the airy region; and there 
are ſome birds, that are inhabitants of the water, whoſe blood is cold as fiſhes, 
and their fleſh-fo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allowed them on fiſh- 
days. There are animals ſo near of kin both to birds and beaſts, that they are 
in the middle between both : amphibious animals link the terreſtrial and 
aquatick together; - ſeals live at land and at fea, and porpoiſes have the 


warm blood and entrails of a hog, not to mention what is confidently reported 


of mermaids or ſeamen. There are ſome brutes, that ſeem to have as much 
knowledge and reaſon, as ſome that are called men; and the animal and 


vegetable kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if you will take the loweſt of 


one, and the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be perceived any great 


difference between them; and ſo on, till we come to the loweſt and the moſt 


inorganical parts of matter, we ſhall find every where, that the ſeveral ſpecies 


are linked together, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible degrees. And when we 


conſider the infinite power and wiſdom of the Maker, we have reaſon to think, 


that it is ſuitable to the magnificent harmony of the univerſe, and the great-. 


deſign and infinite goodneſs of the architect, that the ſpecies of creatures 
ſhould alſo, by gentle degrees, aſcend upward from us toward his infinite per- 


fection, as we ſee they gradually deſcend from us downwards: which if it be 
probable, we have reaſon then to be perſuaded, that there are far more ſpecies 
of creatures aboye us, than there are beneath: we being, in degrees of perfection, 
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Boos III. much more remote from the infinite being of God, than we are from the loweſt 
———— ſtate of being, and that which approaches neareſt to nothing. And yet of all 
| thoſe diſtin ſpecies, for the reaſons aboveſaid, we have no clear diſtinct ideas. 
The nominal Y 13. BUT to return to the ſpecies of corporeal ſubſtances. If I ſhould aſk 
r ot any one, whether ice and water were two diſtin ſpecies of things, I doubt 
proved From not but I ſhould be anſwered. in the affirmative: and it cannot be denied, but 
water and ice, he that ſays they are two diſtinct ſpecies, is in the right. But if an Engliſh- 
man, bred in Jamaica, who perhaps had never ſeen nor heard of ice, coming 
into England in the winter, find the water, he put in his baſon at night, in a 
great part frozen in the morning, and not knowing any peculiar name it had, 
ſhould call it hardened water; I aſk, whether this would be a new ſpecies to 
him different from water? And, I think, it would be anſwered here, it would 
not be to him a new ſpecies, no more than congealed jelly, when it is cold, is 
a diſtinct ſpecies from the ſame jelly fluid and warm; or than liquid gold, in 
the furnace, is a diſtinct ſpecies from hard gold in the hands of a work man. 
And if this be ſo, it is plain, that our diſtinct ſpecies are nothing but diſtinct 
complex ideas, with diſtinct names annexed to them. It is true, every ſub- 
ſtance that exiſts has its peculiar conſtitution, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible 
qualities and powers we obſerve in it; but the ranking of things into ſpecies, 
which is nothing but ſorting them under ſeveral titles, is done by us according 
, to the ideas that we have of them: which though ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them 
by names, ſo that we may be able to diſcourſe of them, when we have them 
not preſent before us; yet if we ſuppoſe it to be done by their real internal 
conſtitutions, and that things exiſting are diſtinguiſhed by nature into ſpecies, 
by real eſſences, according as we diſtinguiſh them into ſpecies by names, we 
ſhall be liable to great miſtakes, "ON at; bs 

Mille a- $14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial beings into ſpecies, according to the uſual 
er ſuppoſition, that there are certain preciſe eſſences or forms of things, whereby 
| eſſences all the individuals exiſting, are by nature diſtinguiſhed into ſpecies, theſe things 

are neceſſary: i ee F | 
8185. Fixsr, To be aſſured that nature, in the production of things, always 
deſigns them to partake of certain regulated eſtabliſhed eſſences, which are 10 
be the models of all things to be produced. This, in that crude ſenſe it is 
uſually propoſed, would need ſome better explication before it can fully be 

aſſented to. fe 23a x | 
§ 16. SECONDLY, It would be neceſſary to know whether nature always 
attains that eſſence it deſigns in the production of things. The irregular and 
monſtrous births, that in divers forts of animals have been obſerved, will always 
give us reaſon to doubt of one or both of theſe. r 
$ 17. Ta1RDLY, It ought to be determined whether thoſe we call monſters 
be really a diſtinct ſpecies, according to the ſcholaſtick notion of the word 
ſpecies; fince it is certain, that every thing that exiſts has its particular conſti- 
tution : and yet we find that ſome of theſe monſtrous productions have few or 
none of thoſe qualities, which are-ſuppoſed to reſult. from, and accompany the 
eſſence of that ſpecies, from whence they derive their originals, and to which, 


by their deſcent, they ſeem to belong. 


OR 918. FourTuLY, 
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- $18. FovRTHLY, The real eſſences of thoſe things, which we diſtinguiſh Cn av. 
into ſpecies, and as ſo diſtinguiſhed we name, ought to be known; i. e. VI. 

we ought to have ideas of them. But ſince we are ignorant in theſe fou 
points, the ſuppoſed real eſſences of things ſtand us not in ſtead for the diſtin- Our nominal 


guiſhing ſubſtances into ſpecies. . | ny of 
19. FirTHLY, The only imaginable help in this caſe would be, that not perfect 


having framed perfe& complex ideas of the properties of things, flowing from — ot 
their different real eſſences, we ſhould thereby diſtinguiſh them into ſpecies, 
But neither can this be done; for being ignorant of the real eſſence itſelf, it is 
impoſſible to know all thoſe properties that flow from it, and are ſo annexed 
to it, that any one of them being away, we may certainly conclude, that that 
eſſence is not there, and ſo the thing is not of that ſpecies. We can never 
know what are the preciſe number of properties depending on the real eſſence 
of gold, any one of which failing, the real eſſence of gold, and conſequently 
old would not be there, unleſs we knew the real eſſence of gold itſelf, and 
by that determined that ſpecies. By the word gold here, I muſt be underſtood 
to deſign a particular piece of matter; v. g. the laſt guinea that was coined, 
For if. it ſhould ſtand here in its ordinary fignification for that complex idea, 
which I or any one elſe calls gold; i. e. for the nominal eſſence of gold, it 
would be jargon: ſo hard is it to ſhew the various meaning and imperfection 
of words, when we have nothing elſe but words to do it by. | 1 
$ 20. By all which it is clear, that our diſtinguiſhing ſubſtances into ſpecies 
by names, is not at all founded on their real eſſences; nor can we pretend to 
range and determine them exactly into ſpecies, according to internal eſſential 
differences. | . 
$ 21.” BUT ſince, as has been remarked, we have need of general words, But ſuch a 
though we know not the real eſſences of things; all we can do is to collect ſuch ©v-fion .. 
2 number of fimple ideas, as by examination we find to be united together in ſtands for. 
things exiſting, and thereof to make one complex idea. Which though it be 
not the real eſſence of any ſubſtance that exiſts, is yet the ſpecifick eſſence, to 
which our name belongs, and is convertible with it; by which we may at leaſt 
try the truth of theſe nominal eſſences. For example, there be that ſay, that 
the eſſence of body is extenſion : if it be ſo, we can never miſtake in putting the 
eſſence of any thing for the thing itſelf. Let us then in diſcourſe put exten- 
ſion for body; and when we would ſay that body moves, let us ſay that exten- 
ſion moves, and ſee how ill it will look. He that ſhould ſay that one extenſion 
by impulſe moves another extenſion, would, by the bare expreſſion, ſufficiently 
ſhew the abſurdity of ſuch a notion. The eſſence of any thing, in reſpect 
of us, is the whole complex idea, comprehended and marked by that name; 
and in ſubſtances, beſides the ſeveral diſtinct fimple ideas that make them 
up, the confuſed one of ſubſtance, or of an unknown ſupport and cauſe of 
their union, is always a part: and therefore the eſſence of body is not bare 
extenhion, but an extended ſolid thing; and fo to ſay an extended ſolid thing 
moves, or impels another, is all one, and as intelligible as to ſay, body 
moves or impels. Likewiſe to ſay, that a rational animal is capable of con- 
verſation, is all one as to ſay a man. But no one will ſay, that rationality is 
Nn 2 capable 
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Book III. capable of converſation, becauſe it makes not the whole eſſenee to Which we 
give the name man. | 


Our abſiract § 22. THERE are creatures in the world that have ſhapes like ours, but 
ideas are to us are hairy, and want language and reaſon.  /Fhere are naturals amongſt us that 


| the menſures have perfectly our ſhape, but want reaſon, and ſome of them language too. 


of ſpecies; in- 


ſtance, in that There are creatures, as it is ſaid ( fit ſides penes authorem, but there appears 

of man. no contradiction that thete ſhould be ſuch) that with language, and reaſon, 

and a ſhape in other things agreeing with ours, have hairy tails; others where 

the males have no beards, and others where the females have. If it be aſked, 

whether theſe be all men or no, all of human ſpedies ? it is plain, the queſtion 

refers only to the nominal eſſence: for thoſe of them to whom the definition 

of the word man, or the complex idea ſigniſied by that name, agrees, are men, 

and the other not. But if the inquiry be made concerning the ſuppoſed real 

eſſence, and whether the internal conſtitution and frame of theſe ſeveral crea- 

tures be ſpecifically different, it is wholly impoſſible for us to anſwer, no part 

of that going into our ſpecifick idea; only we have reaſon to think, that where 

the faculties or outward frame ſo mueh differs, the internal conſtitution is not 

exactly the fame. But what difference in the internal real conſtitution makes 

a ſpecifick difference, it is in vain to enquire; whilſt our meatures of ſpecies 

be, as they are, only vor abſtract ideas, which we know; and not that inter- 

nal conſtitution, which makes no part of them. Shall the difference of hair 

only on the fkin, be a mark of a different internal ſpecifick conſtitution between 

a changeling and a drill, when they agree in ſhape, and want of reaſon and 

ſpeech ? And ſhall not the want of reaſon and ſpeech be a fign to us of different 

real conſtitutions and ſpecies between a changeling and a reaſonable man? And 

ſo of the reſt, if e pretend that the diſtinction of ſpecies or ſorts is fixedly 
eſtabliſhed by the real frame and ſecret conſtitutions of things. 

Species not 8 23. NoR let any one ſay, that the power of propagation in animals by 

TE the mixture of male and female, and in plants by feeds, keeps the ſuppoſed real 

i SO” ſpecies diſtinct and entire. For granting this to be true, it would help us in 

the diſtinction of the ſpecies of things no farther than the tribes of animal; 

and vegetables. What muſt we do for the reſt? But in thoſe too it is not 

ſufficient : for if hiſtory lye not, women have conceived by drills; and what 

real ſpecies, by that meaſure, ſuch a production will be in nature, will be a new 

queſtion: and we have reaſon to think this is not impoſſible, ſince mules and 

jumarts, the one from the mixture of an aſs and a mare, the other from the 

mixture of à bull and a mare, are ſo frequent in the world. I once ſaw a 

creature that was the iſſue of a cat and a rat, and had the plain marks of both 

about it; wherein nature appeared to have followed the pattern of neither fort 

alone, but to have jumbled them both together. To which, he that ſhall add 

the monſtrous productions that are fo frequently to be met with in nature, 

will find it hard, even in the race of animals, to determine by the pedigree of 

' what ſpecies every animal's iflue is; and be at a loſs about the real effence, 

which he thinks certainly conveyed by generation, and has alone a right to the 

cifick name. But farther, if the ſpecies of animals and plants are to be 

diſtinguiſhed only by propagation, muſt I go to the Indies to fee the fire - 

| am 
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dam of the one, and the plant from which the feed was gathered that produced 
the other, to know whether this be a tyger or that tea? 

24. Uron the whole matter, it is evident, that-it-is their own collections 
of ſenſible qualities, that men make the eſſences of their ſeveral ſorts of ſub- 
ſtances ; and that their real internal ſtructures are not conſidered by the greateſt 
part of men, in the ſorting them, Much leſs were any ſubſtantial forms ever 
thought on by any, but thoſe who have in this ore part of the world learned 
the language of the ſchools : and yet thoſe ignorant men, who pretend not any 
inſight into the real eſſences, nor trouble themſclves about ſubſtantial forms, 
but are content with knowing things one from another by their ſenſible qualities, 
are often better acquainted with their differences, can more nicely diftinguiſh 
them from their uſes, and better know what they expect from each, than thoſe 
learned quick-fighted men, who look ſo drep into them, and talk ſo conadently 
of ſomething more hidden and eſſential. 

$25. Bor ſuppoſing that the real effences of ſubſtances were diſcoverable 
by thoſe that would ſeverely apply themſelves to that enquiry, yet we could not 
reaſonably think, that the ranking of things under general names, was regulated 
by thoſe internal real conſtitutions, or any thing elſe but their obvious appear- 
ances: ſioce 1 ges, in all countries, have been eſtabliſhed long before 
ſciences, 80 that they have not been philoſophers, or logicians, or ſuch who 
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VI. 


Not by ſub- 


ſtantial forms, 


The ſpecifick 


eſſences are 


made by the 


mind. 


have troubled themſelves about forms and eſſences, that have made the general 


names that are in uſe amongſt the ſeveral nations of men: but thoſe more or leſs 
comprehenfive terms have for the moſt part, in all s, received their 
birth and fignification from ignorant and illiterate people, who ſorted and deno- 
minated things by thoſe ſenſible qualities they found in them; thereby to 
fignify them, when abſent, to others, whether they had an occafion to men- 
tion a ſort or a particular thing. 


$ 26, SINCE then it is evident, that we ſort and name ſubſtances by their Therefore ve- 


nominal, and not by their real effences ; the next thing to be conſidered is, how 
and by whom theſe eſſences come to be made. As to the latter, it is evident 
they are made by the mind, and not by nature: for were they nature's work- 
manſhip, they could not be ſo various and different in ſeveral men, as experi- 
ence tells us they are. For if we will examine it, we ſhall not find the nominal 
eſſence of any one ſpecies of ſubſtances in all men the ſame; no not of that, 
which of all others we are the moſt intimately acquainted with. It could not 
poſſibly be, that the abſtract idea to which the name man is given, ſhould be 
different in ſeveral men, if it were of nature's making; and that to one it 
ſhould be animal rationale, and to another ©* animal implame bipes latis un- 
guibus. He that annexes the name man, to a complex idea made up of ſenſe and 
ſpontaneous motion, joined-to a body of ſuch a ſhape, has thereby one eſſence 
of the ſpecies man; and he that, upon farther examination, adds rationality, has 
another effence of the ſpecies he calls man: by which means, the ſame indivi- 


ry various and 
uncertain, 


dual will be a true man to the one, which is not ſo to the other. I think, there 


is ſcarce any one will allow this upright figure, ſo well known, to be the eſſen- 
tial difference of the ſpecies man; and yet how far men determine of the ſorts 
of animals rather by their ape than deſcent, is very viſible: ſince it has been 

v2 8 more 


Book III. more than once debated, whether ſeveral human fetuſes ſhould be preſerved 
——— or received to baptiſm or no, only becauſe of the difference of their outwarg 
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configuration from the ordinary make of children, without knowing whether 
they were not as capable of reaſon, as infants caſt in another mold: ſome. 
whereof, though of an approved ſhape, are never capable of as much appearance 
of reaſon all their lives, as is to be found in an ape, or an elephant, and never 
give any ſigns of being acted by a rational ſoul. Whereby it is evident, that the 
outward figure, which only was found wanting, and not the faculty of reaſon, 
which nobody could know would be wanting in its due ſeaſon, was made 
eſſential to the human ſpecies. The learned divine and lawyer, muſt, on ſuch 
occaſions, renounce his ſacred definition of animal rationale,” and ſubſtitute 
ſome other eſſence of the human ſpecies.” Monſieur Menage furniſhes us with an 
example worth the taking notice of on this occaſion: * When the abbot 
*« of St. Martin (ſays he) was born, he had ſo little of the figure of a man, 
that it beſpake him rather a monſter. It was for ſome time under delibe- 
ration, whether he ſhould be baptized or no. However, he was baptized 
« anddeclared a man proviſionally [till time ſhould ſhew what he would prove. 
« Nature had moulded him fo untowardly, that he was called all his life the 
% Abbot Malotru, i. e. ill-ſhaped. He was of Caen. MENACGIANA, 22. 
This child, we ſee, was very near being excluded out of the ſpecies of man, 
barely by his ſhape. He eſcaped very narrowly as he was, and it is certain a 
figure a little more oddly turned had caſt him, and he had been executed as a 
thing not to be allowed to paſs for a man. And yet there can be no re ſon 
given, why if the lineaments of his face had been a little altered, a rational ſoul 
could not have been lodged in him; why a viſage ſomewhat longer, or a noſe 
flatter, or a wider mouth, could not have conſiſted, as well as the reſt of his ill 
figure, with ſuch a ſoul, ſuch parts, as made him, disfigured as he-was, capable 

to be a dignitary in the church. |; © | 6 $4 | 
$27. WHEREIN then, would I gladly know, conſiſts the preciſe and unmove- 
able boundaries of that ſpecies ? It is plain, if we examine, there is no ſuch 
thing made by nature, and eſtabliſhed by her amongſt men. The real eſſence 
of that or any other ſort of ſubſtances, it is evident we know not; and therefore 
are ſo undetermined in our nominal eflences, which we make ourſelves, that if 
ſeveral men were to be aſked concerning ſome oddly-ſhaped fœtus, as ſoon as 
born, whether it were a man or no, it is paſt doubt, one ſhould meet with d fferent 
anſwers. Which could not happen, if the nominal eſſences, whereby we limit 
and diſtinguiſh the ſpecies of ſubſtances, were not made by man, with ſome 
liberty; but were exactly copied from preciſe boundaries ſet by nature, whereby 
it diſtinguiſhed all ſubſtances into certain ſpecies. Who would undertake to 
reſolve, what ſpecies that monſter was of, which is mentioned by Licetus, 
lib. x. c. 3. with a man's head and hog's body? Or thoſe other, which to the 
bodies of men had the heads of beaſts, as dogs, horſes, &c. If any of theſe 
creatures had lived, and could have ſpoke, it would have increaſed the diffi- 
culty. Had the upper part, to the middle, been of human ſhape, and all 
below ſwine; had it been murder to deſtroy it ? Or muſt the biſhop have bzen 
conſulted, ' whether it were man enough to be admitted to the font or no? 
| as 
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4s, I have been told, it happened in France ſome years ſince, in ſomewhata Cnaye. 
| like caſe. So uncertain are the boundaries of ſpecies of animals to us, who VI. 
have no other meaſures than the complex ideas of our own collecting: and ſo 
far are we from certainly knowing what a man is; though, perhaps, it will be 

judged great ignorance to make any doubt about it. And yet, I think, I may 

ſay, that the certain boundaries of that ſpecies are ſo far from being determined, 

and the preciſe number of ſimple ideas, which wake the nominal eſſence, ſo 

far from being ſettled and perfectly known, that very. material doubts may ſtill! 

ariſe about it. And I imagine, none of the definitions of the word man, which 

we yet have, nor deſcriptions of that ſort of animal, are fo perfect and exact, 

as to ſatisfy a conſiderate inquiſitive perſon ; much leſs to obtain a general 

conſent, and to be that which men would cvery where ſtick by, in the deciſion 

of caſes, and determining of life and death, baptiſm or no baptiſm, in 
productions that might bappen. | 

$28. Bur though theſe nominal eſſences of ſubſtances are made by the But not ſo ar- 
mind, they are not yet made ſo arbitrarily as thoſe of mixed modes. To the 8 . 
making of any nominal eſſence, it is neceſſary, Firſt, that the ideas whereof 8 
it conſiſts have ſuch an union as to make but one idea, how compounded ſoever. 

Secondly, that the particular ideas ſo united be exactly the ſame, neither more 
nor leſs, For if two abſtract complex ideas differ either in number or ſorts of | 
their component parts, they make two different, and not one and the ſame 
eſſence. , In the firſt of theſe, the mind, in making it complex ideas of ſub- 
| ſtances, only follows nature; and puts none together, which are not ſuppoſed 
to have an union in nature. Nobody joins the voice of a ſheep, with the ſhape 
of a horſe ; nor the colour of lead, with the weight and fixedneſs of gold, to 
be the complex ideas of any real ſubſtances: unleſs he has a mind to fill his 
head with chimeras, and his diſcourſe with unintelligible words. Men ob- 
ſerving certain qualities always joined and exiſting together, therein copied ] 
nature; and of ideas ſo united, made their complex ones of ſubſtances. For | 
though men may make what complex ideas they pleaſe, and give what names ZR 
to them they will; yet if they will be underſtood, when they ſpeak of things | | 
really exiſting, they muſt in ſome degree conform their ideas to the things * 
they would ſpeak of: or elſe mens language will be like that of Babel; and | 
every man's words being intelligible only to himſelf, would no longer ſerve to 
converſation, and the ordinary affairs of life, if the ideas they ſtand for be not 

ſome way anſwering the common appearances and agreement of ſubſtances, 

as they really exiſt. 

\ 29. SECONDLY, though the mind of man, in making its. complex ideas of Though very 
ſubſtances, never puts any together that do not really or are not ſuppoſed to imperiect. 
co-exiſt ; and fo it truly borrows that union from nature: yet the number it 
combines, depends upon the various care, induſtry or fancy of him that makes 
it. Men generally content themſelves with ſome few ſenſible obviqus qualities; 
and often, if not always, leave out others as material, and as firmly united, as 
thoſe that they take. Of ſenſible ſubſtances there are two forts ; one of orga- 
nized bodies, which are propagated by ſeed; and in theſe, the ſhape is that, 
which to us is the leading quality and moſt characicriſtical part that determines 
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Boon III. the ſpecies. And therefore in vegetables and animals, an extended ſolid ſuh. 
i. ſtance of ſuch a certain figure uſually ſerves the turn. For however ſome men 
ſtem to prize their definition of animal rationale, yet ſhould there a creature 
be found, that had language and reafon, but partook not of the uſual 
| ſhape of a man, I believe it would hardly paſs for a man, how much 
| TONES ſoever it were „animal rationale.“ And if Balaam's aſs had, all his life, 
| diſcourſed as rationally as he did once with his maſter, I doubt yet whether 
any one would have thought him worthy the name man, or allowed. him to be 
of the ſame ſpecies with himſelf. As in vegetables and animals it is the ſhape, 
h ſo in moſt other bodies, not propagated by ſeed, it is the colour, we moſt fix on, 
| and are moſt led by. Thus where we find the colour of gold, we are apt to 
| 5 imagine all the other qualities, comprehended in our complex idea, to be there 
alſo: and we commonly take theſe two obvious qualities, viz. ſhape and cblour, 
for ſo preſumptive ideas of ſeveral ſpecies, that in a good picture we readily ſay 
* this is a lion, and that a roſe; this is a gold, and that avilver goblet, only by 

3s the different figures and colours repreſented to the eye by the pencil. 
| | Which yet 8 30. Bur though this ſerves well enough for groſs and confufed concep- 
| Fete ſor com tions, and unaccurate' ways of talking and thinking; yet men are far enough 


mans having agreed on the preciſe number of fimple ideas, or qualities, belong- 


ing to any ſort of things, ſignified by its name. Nor is it a wonder, fince it 

requires much time, pains, and ſkill, ſtri& enquiry, and long examination, to 

find out what and how many thoſe ſimple ideas are, which are conſtantly and 
| inſeparably united in nature, and are always to be found together in the ſame 
ſabje&. - Moſt men wanting either time, inclination, or induſtry enough for 
this, even to ſome tolerable degree, content themſelves with ſome few obvious 

and outward appearances of things, thereby readily to diſtinguiſly and fort them 
for the common affairs of life: and fo, without farther examination, give 
them names, or take up the names already in uſe; Which, though in common 
converſation they paſs well _—_ for the ſigns of ſome few obvious qualities 
co-exiſting, are yet far enough from comprehending, in a ſettled ſignification, 
a preciſe number of ſimple ideas; much leſs all thoſe, which are united in 
|  nuture, * He that ſhall conſider, after ſo much ſtir about genus and ſpecies, 
| : and ſuch a deal of talk of ſpecifick differences, how few words we have yet ſet- 
tled definitions of; may with reaſon imagine that thoſe forms, which there hath 
been ſo much noiſe made about, are only chimeras, which give us no light 
into the ſpecifick natures of things: And he that ſhall conſider, how far the 
names of ſubſtances are from having ſignifications, wherein all who ufe them 
do agree, will have reaſon to conclude, that though the nominal eſſences of 
ſubſtances are all ſuppoſed to be copied from nature, yet they are all, or moſt of 
them, very imperfect. Since the compoſition of thoſe-complex ideas are, in 
ſeveral men, very different: and therefore that theſe boundaries of ſpecies are 
as men, and not as nature makes them, if at leaſt there are in nature any ſuch 
prefixed bounds. It is true, that many particular ſubſtances are ſo made by 
nature, that they have agreement and likeneſs one with another, and ſo afford 

a foundation of being ranked into ſorts. But the ſorting of things by us, or 
the making of determinate ſpecies, being in order ta naming and comprehend- 
ing them under general terms; I cannot ſee how it can be properly ſaid, that 
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nature ſets the boundaries of the ſpecies of things: or if it be ſo, our boun- 
daries of ſpecies are not exactly conformable to thoſe in nature. For we having 
need of general names for preſent uſe, ſtay not for a perfect diſcovery of all 
thoſe qualities which would beſt ſhew us their moſt material differences and 
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agreements ;- but we ourſelves divide them, by certain obvious appearances, 
into ſpecies, that we may the eaſier under general names communicate our 


thoughts about them. For having no other knowledge of any ſubſtance, but 
of the ſimple ideas that are united in it; and obſerving ſeveral particular things 
to agree with others in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ideas, we make that collection 
our ſpecifick idea, and give it a general name; that in recording our thoughts, 
and in our diſcourſe with others, we may in one ſhort word deſigu all the 
individuals that agree in that complex. idea, without enumerating the ſimple 
ideas that make it up; and ſo not waſte our time and brea h in tedious deſerip- 
tions: which we ee they are fain to do, who would diſcourſe of any new 
ſort of things, they have not yet a name for. | 


$ 31. Bor however theſe ſpecies of ſubſtances paſs well enough in ordinary Eſences of 


converſation, it is plain that this complex idea, wherein they obſerve ſeveral 
individuals to agree, is by different men made very differently; by ſome more, 
and others leſs accurately. In ſome, this complex idea contains a greater, and 
in others a ſmaller number of qualities; and ſo is apparently ſuch as the mind 
makes it. The yellow ſhining colour makes gold to children; others add 
weight, malleableneſs, and fuſibility; and others yet other qualities, which 
they find joined with that yellow colour, as conſtantly as its weight and fuſi- 
bility; for in all theſe and the like qualities, one has as good a right to be put 
into the complex idea of that ſubſtance wherein they are all joined, as another, 
And therefore different men leaving out or putting in ſeveral ſimple ideas, 


which others do not, according to their various examination, ſkill, or obſer- 


vation of that ſubject, have different eſſences of gold; which muſt therefore 
be of their own, and not of nature's making. | | 


ſpecies under 


the ſame name 
very different, 


§ 32. Ir the number of ſimple ideas, that make the nominal eſſence of the The more ge- 
loweſt ſpecies, or firſt ſorting of individuals, depends on the mind of man veral our ideas 


variouſly collecting them, it is much more evident that they do ſo, in the more 


are, the more 
incompleat 


comprehenſive claſſis, which by the maſters of logick are called genera. Theſe and partial 
are complex ideas deſignedly imperfect: and it is viſible at firſt fight, that © are. 


ſeveral of thoſe qualities that are to be found in the things themſelves, are 
purpoſely left out of generical ideas. For as the mind, to make general ideas 
comprehending ſeveral particulars, leaves out thoſe of time, and place, and 
ſuch other, that make them incommunicable to more than one individual; fo 


to make other yet more general ideas, that may comprehend different ſorts, it 


leaves out thoſe qualities that diſtioguiſh them, and puts into its new collection 
only ſuch ideas as are common to ſeveral forts. The ſame convenience that 


made men expreſs ſeveral parcels of yellow matter coming from Guinea and 


Peru under one name, ſets them alſo upon making of one name that may 
comprehend both gold and filver, and ſome other bodies of different ſorts. 


This is done by leaving out thoſe qualities, which are peculiar to each ſort; 


and retaining a complex idea made up of thoſe that are common to them all; 
VOI. I. = Oo to 
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to which the name metal being annexed, there is a genus conſtituted ; the 
eſſence whereof being that abſtract idea, comaining only malleableneſs and 
ſuſibility, wich certain degrees of weight and fixedneſs, wherein ſome bodies 
of ſeveral kinds agree; leaves out the colour, and other qualities peculiar to gold 


and filver, and the other forts comprehended under the name metal. Whereby 


it is plain, that men follow not exactly the patterns ſet them by nature, when 
they make their general ideas of ſubſtances ; fince there is no body to be found, 
which has barely malleableneſs and fufibility in it, without other qualities as 


inſeparable as thoſe. But men, in making their general ideas, ſeeing more the 
convenience of language and quick diſpatch, by ſhort and comprehenſive ſigns, 


than the true and preciſe nature of things as they exiſt; have, in the framin 

their abſtract ideas, chiefly purſued that end which was to be furniſhed with 
ſtore of general and variouſly comprehenſive names. So that in this whole 
buſineſs of g-nera and ſpecies, the genus, or more comprehenſive, is but a 
partial conception of what is in the ſpecies, and the ſpecies but a partial idea 
of what is to be found in each individual. If therefore any one will think, 
that a man, and a horſe, and an animal, and a plant, &c. are diſtinguiſhed by 


real eſſences made by nature, he muſt think nature to be very libefal of theſe 


"This all ac- 
commodatcd 
to the end of 


ſpeech, 


coutraries. 


real eſſences, making one for body, another for an animal, and another for a 
horſe; and all theſe effences liberally beſtowed upon Bucephalus. But if we 
would rightly conſider what is done, in all theſe genera and ſpecies, or ſorts, 


we ſhould find, that there is no new thing made, but only more or leſs com- 


prehenſive figns whereby we may be enabled to exprefs, in a few ſyllables, 


great numbers of particular things, as they agree in more or leſs:general con- 
ceptions, which we have framed to that purpoſe. In all which we may 


obſerve, that the more general term is always the name of a leſs complex idea; 
and that each genus is but a partial conception of the ſpecies comprehended 
under it. So that if theſe abſtract general ideas be thought to be compleat, it 
can only be in reſpect of a certain eſtabliſhed relation between them and cer- 
tain names, which are made uſe of to ſignify them; and not in reſpect of any 
thing exiſting, as made by nature. r i en $4. i 

$ 33. Tuis is adjuſted to the true end of fpeech, which is to be the eaſieſt 
and ſhorteſt way of communicating our notions. » For thus he, that would diſ- 


courſe of things as they agreed in the complex idea of extenſion and ſolidity, 


needed but uſe the word body to denote all ſuch. He that to theſe would join 
others, ſignified by the words life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion, needed but 
uſe the word animal, to ſignify all which partook of thoſe ideas: and he that 


had made a complex idea of a body, with life, ſenſe, and motion, with the 


faculty of reaſoning, and a certain ſhape joined-to-it, needed but uſe the ſhort 


monoſyllable man to expreſs. all particulars. that correſpond to that complex 


idea. This is the proper buſineſs of genus and ſpecies: and this men do, 
without any confideration of real eſſences, or ſubſtantial forms, which come 
not within the reach of our knowledge, when we think of thoſe things; nor 


within the ſignification of our words, when we diſcourſe with others. 
Inſtance in 


$ 34. WeRe I to talk with any one of a fort of birds I lately ſaw in 
St. James's Park, about three of four feet high, with a covering of ſomething 
| | between 
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between feathers and hair, of a dark brown colour, without wings, but in CH Ar. 
the place thereof two or three little branches coming down like ſprigs of Spaniſh VI. 
broom, long great legs, with feet only of three claws, and without a tail! 


muſt make this deſcription of it, and ſo may make others underſtand me: 
but when I am told that the name of it is Caſſuaris, I may then uſe that word 
to ſtand in diſcourſe for all my complex idea mentioned in that deſcription; 

though by that word, which is now become a. ſpecifick name, I' know no 
more of the real eſſence or conſtitution of that ſort of animals than I did 
before; and knew probably as much of the nature of that ſpecies of birds, 
before.I learned the name, as many Engliſhmen do of ſwans, or herons, which 
are ſpecifick names, very well known, of ſorts of birds common in England. 


8 35. FRoM what has been ſaid, it is evident, that men make ſorts of Men deter- 
things. For it being different eſſences alone that make different ſpecies, it is plain mine the ſorts. 


that they who make thoſe abſtra ideas, which are the nominal eſſences, do 
thereby make the ſpecies, or fort. Should there be a body found, having all 
the other qualities of gold, except malleableneſs, it would no doubt be made a 

veſtion whether it were gold or no, i. e. whether it were of that ſpecies, This 
could be determined only by that abſtract idea to which every one annexed the 
name gold: fo that it would be true gold to him, and belong to that ſpecies, 
who included not malleableneſs in his nominal eſſence, ſignified by the ſound 
gold; and on the other fide it would not be true gold, or of that ſpecies to him 
who included-malleableneſs in his ſpecifick idea. And who, I pray, is it that 
makes theſe diverſe ſpecies even under one and the ſame name, but men that 
make two different abſtract ideas conſiſting not exactly of the ſame collection of 
qualities? Nor is it a mere ſuppoſition to imagine that a body may exiſt, where- 
in the other obvious qualities of gold may be without malleableneſs ; ſince it is 
certain, that gold itſelf will be ſometimes ſo eager, (as artiſts call it) that it will 
as little endure the hammer as'glaſs itſelf, What we have ſaid, of the putting 
in or leaving malleableneſs out of the complex idea the name gold is by any 
one annexed to, may be ſaid of its peculiar weight, fixedneſs, and ſeveral other 
the like qualities: for whatſoever is left out, or put in, it is ſtill the complex 
idea, to which that name is annexed, that makes the ſpecies: and as any parti- 
cular parcel of matter anſwers that idea, ſo the name of the ſort belongs truly 
to it; and it is of that ſpecies. And thus any thing is true gold, perfect 
metal. All which determination of the ſpecies, it is plain, depends on the 
underſtanding of man, making this or that complex idea. 


$ 30. Tuis then, in ſhort, is the caſe: nature makes many particular things Nature m k- 
which do agree one with another, in many ſenſible qualities, · and probably to tue m ihude. 


in their internal frame and conſtitution : but it is not this real eſſence that 
diſtioguiſhes them into ſpecies; it is men, who, taking occaſion from the 
qualities they find united in them, and wherein they obſerve often ſeveral indi- 
viduals to agree, range them into ſorts, in order to their naming, for the conve- 
nience of comprehenſive ſigus; under which individuals, according to their 
conformity to this or that abſtract idea, come to be ranked as under enſigns; 
lo that this is of the blue, that the red regiment; this is a man, that a drill; 
and in this, I think, conſiſts the whole buſineſs of genus and ſpecies. | 
ene: 0 os: 937. J 
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Book III. 5 37. I vo not deny but nature, in the conſtant production of particular 

won ms beings, makes them not always new and various, but very much alike and of 

kin one to another : but I think it nevertheleſs true, that the boundaries of the 

ſpecies, whereby men ſort them, are made by men; fince the eſſences of the 

ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by different names, are, as has been proved, of man's 

making, and ſeldom adequate to the internal nature of the things they are taken 

from. So that we may truly ſay, ſuch a manner of ſorting of things is the 

workmanſhip of men. - e 

Each abſtract FJ 38. Ons thing I doubt not but will ſeem very ſtrange in this doctrine; 

idea is an ef- which is, that from what has been ſaid it will- follow, that each abſtract idea 

_ with a name to it, makes a diſtin& ſpecies. - But who can: help-it if truth will 

have it ſo? For ſo it muſt remain till ſome body can ſhew us the ſpecies of things 

limited and diſtinguiſhed by ſomething elſe ; and let us fee, that general terms 

ſignify not our abſtract ideas, but ſomething different from them. I would fain 

know why a ſhock and a hound are not as diſtinct ſpecies as a ſpaniel and an 

elephant. We have no other idea of the different eſſence of an elephant and 

| Faniel than we have of the different eſſence of a ſhock and a hound; all 

the eſſential difference, whereby we know and diſtinguiſh: them one from 

another, conſiſting only in the different collection of ſimple ideas, to which we 
have given thoſe different names. r 825 . 

Generrand 8 39. How much the making of ſpecies and genera is in order to general 

ns names, and how much general names are neceſſary, if not to the being, yet at 

ing. leaſt to the compleating of a ſpecies, and making it paſs for ſuch, will appear, 

beſides what has been ſaid above concerning ice and water, in a very familiar 

example. A filent and a ſtriking watch are but one ſpecies to thoſe who have 

but one name for them : but he that has the name watch for one, and clock 

for the other, and diſtin complex ideas, to which thoſe names belong, to 

him they are different ſpecies. It will be ſaid perhaps that the inward contri- 

vance and conſtitution is different between theſe two, which the watch-maker 

has a clear idea of. And yet, it is plain, they are but one ſpecies to him, when 

he has but one name for them. For what is ſufficient in the inward contri- 

vance to make a new ſpecies? There are ſome watches thit are made with 

four wheels, others with five: is this a ſpecifick difference to the workman ? 

Some have ſtrings and phyſies, and others none; ſome have the balance looſe, 

and others regulated by a ſpiral ſpring, and others by hogs briſtles: are any 

or all of theſe enough to make a ſpecifick difference to the workman, that 

knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other different contrivances, in the internal 

_ conſtitutions of watches? It is certain each of theſe hath a real difference from 

the reſt: but Whether it be an eſſential, a ſpecifick difference or no, relates 

only to the complex idea to which the name watch is given: as lang as they all 

agree in the idea which that name ſtands for, and that name does not as a gene- 

rical name camprehend different ſpecies under it, they are not eſſentially nor 

ſpecifically different. But if any one will make minuter diviſions from diffe- 

rences that he knows in the internal frame of watches, and to ſuch preciſe 

complex ideas, give names that ſhall prevail; they will then be new | "wag to 

them; who have thoſe ideas with names to them ind can, by thoſe differences, 
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diſtinguiſh watches into theſe ſeveral forts, and then watch will be a generical Cy a r. 
name, But yet they would be no diſtin ſpecies to men ignorant of clock- VI. 
work and-the inward contrivances of watches, who had no other idea but the 
outward ſhape and bulk, with the marking of the hours by the hand. . For 
to them all thoſe other names would be but ſynonimous terms for the ſame 
idea, and ſignify no more, nor no other thing but a watch. Juſt thus, I think, 
it is in natural things. No body will doubt that the whee!s or ſprings (if I may 
ſo ſay) within, are different in a rational man, and a changeling, no more than 
that there 1s a difference in the frame between a drill and a changeling. But 
whether one, or both theſe differences be eſſential or ſpecifical, is only to be 
known to us, by their agreement or diſagreement with the complex idea that 
the name man ſtands for :- for by that alone can it be determined, whether 
one, or both, or neither of thoſe be a man or no. | 

$ 40. FROM: what has been before ſaid, we may ſee the reaſon why, in the species of ar- 
ſpecies of artificial things, there is generally leſs confuſion and uncertainty, than tifcial thing: 
in natural. Becauſe an artificial thing being a production of man, which the _— OO 
artificer deſigned, and therefore well knows the idea of, the name of it is ſup- 

ed to ſtand for no other idea, nor to import any other eſſence than what is 
certainly to be known, and eaſy enough to be apprehended. For the idea or | = 
eſſence of the ſeveral ſorts of artificial things conſiſting, for the moſt part, in it 
nothing but the determinate figure of ſenſible parts; and ſometimes motion ö 
depending thereon, which the artificer faſhions in matter, ſuch as he finds for 1 
his turn; it is not beyond the reach of our faculties to attain a certain idea 
thereof, and to ſetile the ſignification of the names, whereby the ſpecies of 
artificial things are diſtinguiſhed with leſs doubt, obſcurity and equivocation, 
than we can in things natural, whoſe differences and operations depend upon 
contrivances beyond the reach of our diſcoveries. ; 
941. I MUST be excuſed here if I think artificial things are of diſtinct ſpe- Artificial | 
cies as well as natural: fince I find they are as plainly and orderly ranked into vue” _— = 
ſorts, by different abſtract ideas, with general names annexed to them, as | 
diſtin& one from another as thoſe of natural ſubſtances. For why ſhould we 


not think a watch and piſtol, as diſtinct ſpecies one from another, as a horſe * 
and a dog, they being expteſſed in our minds by diſtinct ideas, and to others 
by diſtinct appellations? 


$42. Tuis is farther to be obſerved concerning ſubſtances, that they alone, | | 
of all our ſeveral ſorts of ideas have particular or proper names, whereby one alone have | 

only particular thing is ſignified. Becauſe in ſimple ideas, modes, and rela- Proper names. 
tions, it ſeldom happens that men have occaſion to mention often this or that 
particular when it is abſent. Beſides, the greateſt part of mixed modes, being 
actions which periſh in their birth, are not capable of a laſting duration as ſub- 
ſtances, which are the actors; and wherein the ſimple ideas that make up the 
complex ideas defigned by the name, have a laſting union. 

$ 43. 1 MusT beg pardon of my reader, for having dwelt ſo long upon this p;4....,., 
ſubject, and perhaps with ſome obſcurity. But I deſire it may be conſidered treat of 
bow difficult it is to lead another by words into the thoughts of things, ſtripped ode. 
of thoſe ſpecifical differences we give them: which things, if I name not, I ſay 

| | 900 nothing; 
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ſubſtances themſelves, or to the ſignification of their names as to the arche- 


Inſtances of 
mixed modes 
in kinneah 
and niouph. 


complex one; it muſt neceflacily follow, that it was an adequate idea. His 


is plain it was; for it being a combination of ſimple ideas, which he, without any 
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nothing; and if I do name them, I thereby rank them into ſome ſort or other, 
and ſuggeſt to the mind the uſual abſtract idea of that ſpecies; and ſo croſs my 
purpoſe. For to talk of a man, and to lay by, at the ſame time, the ordinary 
ſignification of the name man, which is our complex idea uſually annexed to 
it; and bid the reader conſider man as he is in himſelf, and as he is really 
diſtinguiſhed from others in his internal conſtitution, or real eſſence; that is, by 
ſomething he knows not what, looks like trifling: and yet thus one muſt do 
who would ſpeak of the fappoſed real eſſences and ſpecies of things, as thought 
to be made by nature, if it be but only to make it underſtood, that there is no 
ſuch thing ſignified by the general names, which ſubſtances are called by, 
But becauſe it is difficult by known familiar names to do this, give me leave to 
endeavour by an example to make the different conſideration the mind has of 
ſpecifick names and ideas a little more clear; and to ſhew how the complex 
ideas of modes are referred ſometimes to archetypes in the minds of other intel- 
ligent beings; or, which is the ſame, to the fignification annexed by others to 
their received names; and ſometimes to no archetypes at all. Give-me leave 
alſo to ſhew how the mind always refers its ideas of ſubſtances, either to the 


types; and alſo to make plain the nature of ſpecies,” or ſorting of things, as 
apprehended, and made uſe of by us; and of the eſſences belonging to thoſe 
ſpecies, which is perhaps of more moment, to diſcover the extent and certainty 
of our knowledge, than we at firſt imagine. | 

8 44. LET us ſuppoſe Adam in the ſtate of a grown man, with a good 
underſtanding, but in a ſtrange country, with all things new and unknown about 
him; and no other faculties, to attain. the knowledge of them, but what one 
of this age has now. He abſ.rves Lamech more melancholy than uſual, and 
imagines it to be from a ſuſpicion he has of his wife Adah (whom he moſt 
ardently loved) that ſhe had too much kindneſs for another man. Adam diſ- 
courſes theſe his thoughts to Eve, and deſires her to take care that Adah commit 
not folly : and in theſe diſcourſes with Eve he makes uſe of theſe two new 
words, kinneah and niouph. In time Adam's miſtake appears, for he finds 
Lamech's trouble proceeded from having k:lled/a man: but yet the two names, 
kinneah and niouph ; the one ſtanding for ſuſpicion, in a huſband, of his 
wife's diſloyalty to him, and the other for the act of committing diſloyalty, loſt 
not their diſtinct ſfignifications, - It is plain then that here were two diſtinct 
complex ideas of mixed modes, with names to them, two diſtinct ſpecies of 
actions eſſentially different; I aſk wherein conſiſted the efſences of theſe two 
diſtin ſpecies of actions? And it is plain it con:iſted in a preciſe combination 
of fimple ideas, different in one from the other. I aſk, Whether the complex 
idea in Adam's mind, which he called kinneah, were adequate or no? And it 


regard to any archetype, without reſpect to any thing as a pattern, voluntarily 
put together, abſtracted and gave the name kinneah to, to expreſs in ſhort to 
others, by that one ſound, all the ſimple ideas contained and united in that 


own choice having made that combination, it had all in it he intended it 
2 | TM | ſhould, 
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ſhould, and ſo could not but be perfect, could not but be adequate, it being Cn aw. 

referred to no other archetype which it was ſappoled to repreſent, VI. 

$45. THESE words, kinneah and niouph, by degrees grew into common 

uſe; and then the caſe was ſomewhat altered. Adam's children had the ſame 

faculties, and thereby the ſame power that he had to make what complex ideas 

of mixed modes they pleaſed in their own minds; to abſtract them, and make 

what ſounds they. pleaſed the figns of them: but the uſe of names being to 

make our ideas within us known to others, that cannot be done, but when the 

fame ſign ſt.nds for the ſame idea in two who would communicate their 

thoughts, and diſcourſe together. Thoſe therefore of Adam's children, that 

found theſe two words, kinneah and kiouph, in familiar uſe, could not take 

them for inſignificant founds; but mutt needs conclude, they ſtood for ſome- 

thing, for certain ideas, ahſtract ideas, they being general names, which ab- 1 

ſtract ideas were the eſſences of the ſpecies diſtinguiſhed by thoſe, names. If | 

therefore they would uſe theſe words, as names of ſpecies already. eſtabliſhed 1 

and agreed on they were obliged to conform the ideas, in their minds, figni- 

fed. by. theſe names, to the ideas, that they ſtood for in other mens minds, as 

to their patterns and archetypes; and then indeed their ideas of theſe complex | 

modes were liable to be inadequate; as being. very apt (eſpecially thoſe that if 

conſiſted of combinations of many ſimple ideas) not to be exactly conformable. 9 

to the ideas in other mens minds, uſing the ſame names; though for this there 

be uſually a remedy. at hand, which is-to aſk the meaning of any word we 

underſtand not, of him that. uſes it: it- being as impoſſible to know certainly | 

what. the words jealouſy and adultery>(which: I think anſwer nx&3p and 2) ; 

ſtand for in another man's mind, with whom I would diſcourſe about them; 

as it was impoſſible, in the beginning of language, to know what kinneah 

and niouph ſtood for in another man's mind, without explication, they being 


voluntary ſigns in every one. 


9406. LET. us now, alſo. conſider, after, the ſame. manner, the names of Infance of g 
_ ſubſtances in their firſt-application. One of Adam's. children, roving in the 28 26h | 
mountains, lights on a glittering ſubſtance which pleaſes his eye; home ge | | 
carries it to Adam, who, upon conſideration of it, ſinds it to be hard, to have - = 
a bright yellow colour, and an exceeding great weight. Theſe, perhaps at firſt, 
are all the qualities he takes notice of in it; and abſſracting this complex idea, | 
conſiſting of a fubſtance having that peculiar bright- yellowneſs, and a weight - 
very great in proportion to its bulk, .he gives it. the name zahab, to denomi- 
rate and, mark all ſubſtances that have theſe. ſenſible qualities in them. it is:+ 
evident nom that, in this caſe, Adam acts quite-differently-ffom what he did 
before in forming thoſe ideas of mixed modes, to which he gave the name 
kinneah and niouf h. For there he puts ideas together, only by his own ima- 
gination, not taken from the exiſtence of any thing; and to them he gave 
names to denominate all things that ſhould happen to agree to theſe, his abſtract 
ideas, without conſidering whether any ſuch thing did exiſt or no; the ſtandard : 60 
there was of his Own making. * But in the forming his dea of this neu ſub- ET 
llance, he takes the quite contrary courſe; here he has a ſtandard. made by 
neture; and therefore being to repreſent; that to himſelf, by the idea he has of . 
1 | it, 
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Book III. it, even when it is abſent, he puts in no ſimple idea into his complex one, but 
wox——d what he has the perception of from the thing itſelf. He takes care that his 
idea be conformable to this archetype, and intends the name ſhould ſtand for 
an idea fo conformable. 8 

947. Tus piece of matter, thus denominated zahab by Adam, being quite 
different from any he had ſeen before, no body, I think, will deny to be 1 
diſtinct ſpecies, and to have its peculiar eſſence; and that the name zah i; 
the mark of the ſpecies, and a name belonging to all things partaking in that 
eſſence. But here it is plain, the eſſence, Adam made the name zahab ſtand 
for, was nothing but a body hard, ſhining, yellow, and very heavy. But the 
inquiſitive mind of man, not content with the knowledge of theſe, as I may 
ſay, ſuperficial qualities, puts Adam on. farther examination of this matter, 
He therefore knocks and beats it with flints, to ſee what was diſcoverable in 
the inſide: He finds it yield to blows, but not eaſily ſeparate into pieces: he 
finds it will bend without breaking. Is not now ductility to be added to his for- 
mer idea, and made part of the eſſence of the ſpecies that name zahab ſtands 
for? Farther trials diſcover fuſibility and fixedneſs. Are not they alſo, by the 
Aame reaſon that any of the others were, to be put into the complex idea ſigni- 
fied by the name zahab? If not, what reaſon” will there be ſhewn more for 
the one than the other? If theſe muſt, then all the other properties, which 
any farther trials (ha]l diſcover in this matter, ought by the ſame reaſon to 
make a part of the ingredients of the complex idea, which the name zahab 
ſtands for, and ſo be the eſſence of the ſpecies marked by that name. Which 
properties, becauſe they are endleſs, it is plain, that the idea made after this 

faſhion by this archetype, will be always inadequate. 
Their ideas 9 48. Bur this is not all, it would alſo follow, that the names of ſubſtances 
imperſect. and yuld not only have, (as in truth they have) but would alſo be ſuppoſed to have, 
2 v different ſignifications, as uſed by different men, which would very much 
cumber the uſe of language. For if every diſtinct quality, that were diſco- 
vered in any matter by any one, were ſuppoſed to make a neceſſary part of the 
complex idea, ſignified by the common name given it, it muſt follow, that men 
muſt ſuppoſe the ſame word to ſignify different things in different men; ſince 
they cannot doubt but different men may have diſcovered ſeveral qualities in 
ſubſtances of the ſame denomination, which others know nothing of. 
2 $ 49. To avoid this therefore, they have ſuppoſed a real 3 to 
ſpecies, a real every ſpecies, from which theſe properties all flow, and would have their naine 
eſſences ſup» of the ſpecies ſtand for that. But they not having any idea of that real eſſence 
poſed. in ſubſtances, and their words ſignify ing nothing but the ideas they have; 
8 that which is done by this attempt, is only to put the name or ſound in the 
place and ſtead of the thing having that real eſſence, without knowing what 
the real eſſence is: and this is that which men do, when they ſpeak of ſpecies 
of things, as ſuppoſing them made by nature, and diſtinguiſhed by real 
Which ſop-, 5 50. For let us conſider, when we affirm, that all gold is fixed, either it 
| Legs og is of means that fixedneſs is a part of the definition, part. of the nominal eſſence 
the word gold ſtands for; and fo this affirmation, all gold is fixed, 3 
: | 8 ö | nothing 


. 
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nothing but the fignification of the term gold. Or elſe it means, that fixedneſs C M Ar. 
not being a part of the definition of the gold, is a property of that ſubſtance VI. 
itfelf + in which caſe, it is plain, that the word gold + cho in the place of a- 
ſubſtunce, having the real eſſenoe of a fpecies of things made by nature. oy 
In which way of ſubſtitution it bas fo confuſed and uncertain a ſignification, 
that though this propoſition, gold is fixed, be in that ſenſe an affirmation of 
ſomething real, yet it is a truth will always fail us in its particular application, 
and fo ig of no real uſe nor certainty. For let it be ever ſo true, that all gold, 
i. e. all that has the real eſſence of gold, is fixed, what ſerves this for, whilſt 
we know not in this ſenſe what is or is not gold? For if we know not the 
real effence of gold, it is impoſſible we ſhould know what parcel of matter has 
that eſſence, and is whether it be true gold or no. 
$ 37. To conclude: what liberty Adam had at firſt to make any complex Concluton. 
ideas of mixed modes, by no other pattern but his own thoughts, the ſame 
have all men ever ſince had. And the ſame neceſſity of conforming his ideas of 
ſubſtances to things without him, as to archetypes made by nature, that Adam 
was under, if he would not wilfully impoſe upon himſelf ; the ſame are all 
men ever fince under too. The ſame liberty alſo that Adam had of affixing 
any new name to any idea, the ſame has any one (till (eſpecially the beginners 
of languages, if we can imagine any ſuch) but only with this difference, that 
in places where men in ſociety have already eſtabliſhed a language amongſt 
them, the ſigniication of words are very warily and ſparingly to be altered: 
becauſe men being furniſhed already with names for their ideas, and common 
uſe having appropriated known names to certain ideas, an affected miſapplication 
of them cannot but be very ridiculous. He that hath new notions, will, per- 
haps, venture ſometimes on the coining of new terms to expreſs them: but 
men think it a boldneſs, and it is uncertain whether common uſe will ever 
make them puſs for current. But in communication with others, it is neceſſary, 
that we conform the ideas we make the vulgar words of any language ſtand 
for, to their known proper ſignifications (which J have explained at large 
already) or elſe to make known that new fignification we apply them to, 


CHAPTER VII. 
Of particles. 


F.. . words, which are names of ideas in the mind, there are Cnar, 
| a great many others that are made uſe of, to ſignify the connection VII. 


that the mind gives to ideas, or propoſitions one with another. The mind, in 


communicating its thought to others, does not only need ſigns of the ideas it Particles con- 


has then before it, but others alſo, to ſhew or intimate ſome particular action of 28 or 
its own, at that time, relating to thoſe ideas. This it does feveral ways; as is, , eee 


ces together. 


and is not, are the general marks of the mind, affirming or denying. But 

beſides affirmation or negation, without which there is in words no truth or 

Halſhood, the mind does, in declaring its ſentiments to others, connect not 
VOL, I. P p only 


* 


Boox III. only the parts of propoſitions, but whole ſentences one to another, with their 
— ſerveral relations and dependencies, to make a coherent diſcourſe. 

e & 2. Tux words, whereby it ſignifies what connection it gives to the ſeveral 
In them con- affirmations and negations, that it unites in one continued reaſoning or narration, 
e are generally called particles; and it is in the right uſe of theſe, that more par- 

ticularly conſiſts the clearneſs and beauty of a good ſtyle. To think well, it is 
not enough that a man has ideas clear and diſtinct in his thoughts, nor that he 
obſerves the agreement or diſagreement of ſome of them; but he muſt think 
in train, and obſerve the dependance of his thoughts and reaſonings one upon 
another. And to expreſs well ſuch methodical and rational thoughts, he muſt 
have words to ſhew what connection, reſtriction; diſtinction, oppoſition, em- 
phaſis, &c. he gives to each reſpective part of his diſcourſe. To miſtake in 
any of theſe, is to puzzle, inſtead of informing his hearer; and therefore it is 
that thoſe words, which are not truly by themſelves the names of any ideas, 
are of ſuch conſtant and indiſpenſible uſe in language, and do much contribute 
to mens well expreſſing themſelves.” ename 
They ſhew 83. TH1s part of grammar has been perhaps as much neglected, as ſome 
re pron others over-diligently cultivated. It is eaſy for men to write, one after another, 
to its own Of caſes and genders, moods and tenſes, gerunds and ſupines : in theſe, and the 
thoughts, like, there has been great diligence uſed; and particles themſelves, in ſome 
languages, have been, with great ſhew of exactneſs, ranked into their ſeveral 
orders. But though prepofitions and conjunctions, &c. are names well known 
in grammar, and the particles contained under them carefully ranked into their 
diſtin ſubdiviſions ; yet he who would ſhew the right uſe of particles, and 
what ſignificancy and force they have, muſt take a little more pains, enter into 
his on thoughts, and obſerve nicely the ſeveral poſtures of his mind in diſ- 
COurnng. | | n cs | 26-2 
2 rn is it enough, for the explaining of theſe wards, to render 
them, as is uſual in dictionaries, by words of another tongue which come 
neareſt to their ſignification : for what is meant by them, is commonly as hard 
to be underſtood in one, as another language. They are all marks of ſome 
action, or intimation of the mind; and therefore to underſtand them rightly, 
the ſeveral views, poſtures, ſtands, turns, limitations and exceptions, and ſeveral 
other thoughts of the mind, for which we have either none, or very deficient 
names, are diligently to be ſtudied. Of theſe there are a great variety, much 
exceeding the number of particles, that moſt languages have to expreſs them 
by; and therefore it is not to be wondered that moſt of theſe particles have 
divers, and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite" fignifications. In the Hebrew tongue 
there is a particle conſiſting of but one ſingle letter, of which there are reckon<d 
| up, as I remember, ſeventy, I am ſure above fifty ſeveral ſignifications. 
Laſtance in $ 6. Bur, is a particle, none more familiar in our language; and he that 
= ſays it is a diſcretige conjonction, and that it anſwers ſed in Latin, or mais in 
French, thinks he has ſufficiently explained it. But it ſeems to me to intimate 
ſeveral relations, the mind gives to the ſeveral propoſitions or parts of them, 
which it joins by this monoſyllabe. 


: FiRs T, 


yo ice 8 


Fist, but to ſay no more: here it intimates a ſtop of the mind in the Cu ay. 
courſe it was gong, before it came quite to the end of it. VII. 
SECONDLY, © I ſaw but two plants:“ here it ſhews, that the mind limits tage 
ſenſe to what is expreſſed, with a negation of all other, | | 
' THIRDLY, © you pray but it is not that God would bring you to the true 
religion“, | 3 3 Ss | 
F OURTHLY, © but that he would confirm you in your own.” The firſt of 
theſe Buts intimates a ſuppoſition in the mind-of ſomething otherwiſe than it 
ſhould be; the latter ſhews, that the mind makes a direct oppoſition between 
that, and what goes before it, wy 
' FiFTHLY, all animals have ſenſe ; but a dog is an animal :” here it ſignifies 
little more, but that the latter propoſition is joined to the former, as the minor 
of a ſyllogiſm. | | | | 
86. To theſe, I doubt not, might be added a great many other ſignifications 155 matter 
of this particle, if it were my buſineſs to examine it in its full latitude, and but lightly 
conſider it in all the places it is to be found: which if one ſhould do, I doubt, ched here. 
whether in all thoſe manners it is made uſe of, it would deſerve the title of | 
diſcretive, which grammarians give to it. But I intend not here a full expli- 
cation of this fort of ſigns. The inſtances I have given in this one, may give 1 
occaſion to reflect on their uſe and force in language, and lead us into the 5 
ö 


contemplation of ſeveral actions of our minds in diſcourſing, which it has 
found a way to intimate to others by theſe particles; ſome whereof conſtantly, 
and others in certain conſtructions, have the ſenſe of a whole ſentence contained ſt 
in them. a * 


CHAPTER: Vil. 
Of abſtract and concrete terms. 


51. WE ordinary words of language, and our common uſe of them, C HAP. 
would have given us light into the nature of our ideas, if they had VIII. 
been but conſidered with attention. The mind, as has been ſhewn, has a — 
power to abſtract its ideas, and ſo they become eſſences, general eſſences, Abſtract terms 
whereby the ſorts of things are diſtinguiſhed. Now each abſtract idea being 72 Previcable 
diſtin&, ſo that of any two the one can never be the other, the mind will, by ther, and | 
its intuitive knowledge, perceive their difference; and therefore in propoſitions, vy. | 
no two whole ideas can ever be affirmed one of another. This we ſee in the 
common uſe of language, which permits not any two abſtract words, or names 
of abſtra& ideas, to be affirmed one of another. For how near of kin ſoever 
they may ſeem to be, and how. certain ſoever it is, that man is an animal, or 
rational, or white, yet every one at firſt hearing perceives the falſhood of theſe 
propolitions ; humanity is animality, or rationality, or whiteneſs : and this is as 
evident, as any of the moſt allowed maxims, All our affirmations then are 
only inconcrete, which is the affirming, not one abſtract idea to be another, but 
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Abſtract and concrete terms. 


one abſtract idea to be joined to another; which abſtract ideas, in ſubſtances 
may be of any ſort; in all the reſt, are little elſe but of relations; and in ſub- 
ſtances, the moſt frequent are of powers; v. g. a man is white,” ſignifies, that 
the thing that has the eſſence of a man, has alſo in it the eſſence bene, 
which is nothing but a power to produce the idea of whiteneſs in one, whoſe 
eyes can diſcover ordinary objects; or a man is rational,” ſignifies that the ſame 
thing that hath the eſſence of a man, hath alſo in it the eſſence of rationality, 
i. e. a power of reaſoning. 4 | | 

$ 2. Tunis diſtinction of names ſhews us alſo the difference of our ideas: 
for if we obſerve them, we ſhall find that our fimple ideas have all abſtract, a8 
well as concrete names; the one whereof is (to ſpeak the language of gram. 
marians) a ſubſtantive, the other an adjective; as whiteneſs, white, ſweetneſs, 
ſweet. The like alſo holds in our. ideas of modes and relations ; as juſtice, 


| juſt; equality, equal ; only with this difference, that ſome of the concrete 


, 4 2 


names of relations, amongſt men chiefly, are ſubſtantives; as paternitas, pater; 
whereof it were eaſy to render a reaſon, But as to our ideas of ſubſtances, we 
have very few or no abſtract names at all. For though the ſchools have 
introduced animalitas, humanitas, corporietas, and ſome others ; yet they hold 
no proportion with that infinite number of names of ſubſtances, to which they 
never were ridiculous enough to attempt the coining of abſtract ones: and thoſe 
few that the ſchools forged, and put into the mouths of their ſcholars, could 
never yet get admittance into common uſe, or obtain the licence of public ap- 
probation, Which ſeems to me at leaſt to intimate the confeſſion of all man- 
kind, that they have no ideas of the real effences of ſabſtances, fince they have 
not names for ſuch ideas : which no doubt they would have had, had not their 
conſciouſneſs to themſelves of their ignorance of them, kept them from fo idle 
an attempt. And therefore though they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh gold 
from a ſtone, and metal from wood; yet they hut tirnorouſly ventured on ſuch 
terms, as aurietas and ſaxietas, metallietas and lignietas,or the like names, which- 
ſhould pretend to ſignify the real eſſences of thoſe ſubſtances, whereof they knew 
they had no ideas. And indeed it was only the doctrine of ſubſtantial forms, and 
the confidence of miſtaken pretenders to a knowledge that they had not, which 
firſt coined, and then introduced animalitas; and humanitas, and the like; which 
yet went very little farther than their own ſchools, and could never get to be 
current amongſt underſtanding men. Indeed, humanitas was a word familiar 


amongſt the Romans, but-in a far different ſenſe, and ſtood not forthe abſtract 


eſſence of any ſubſtance ; but was the abſtrafted name of a mode, and its con- 
crete humanus, not homo. 3 


ImperfeCtion of words. „ 


Of the imperfection of words. 


51. L ROM what has been ſaid in the foregoing chapters, it is eaſy to per- C f , = 
ceive what imperfeCtion there is in language, and how the very. 5x 

nature of words makes it almoſt unavoidable for many of them to be doubtfu. 
and uncertain in their ſignifications. To examine the perfection or imper- Words are 
ſection of words, it is neceſſary firſt to conſider their uſe and end: for as they ee 
are more or leſs fitted to attain that, ſo are they more or leſs perfect. We — Freud 
have, in the former part of this difcourſe, often upon occaſion mentioned a ing our 
double uſe of words. | | thoughts. 

FiRsT, one for the recording of our own thoughts. 

SECONDLY, the other for the communicating of our thoughts to others. 

$2, As to the firſt of theſe, for the recording our own thoughts for the help Any words 
of our own memories, whereby, as it were, we talk to ourſelves, any words 3 for 
will ſerve the turn. For fince ſounds are voluntary and indifferent figns of any © © 
ideas, a man may uſe what words he pleaſes, to ſignify his own ideas to himſelf : 

and there will be no imperfection in them, if he conſtantly uſe the ſame ſign 

for the ſame idea; for then he cannot fail of having his meaning underſtood, 

wherein conſiſts the right uſe and perfection of language. 

83. SECONDLY, as to communication of words, that too has a double uſe. Communica- 
I. CI VII. ä | | tion by words, 
II. PutrosorHI CAE. FEET -« 2 
FiRsT, by their civil uſe, I mean ſuch a communication of thoughts and 

ideas by words, as may ſerve for the upholding common converſation and 

commeree; about the ordinary affairs and conveniencies of civil life, in the 

ſocieties of men one amongſt another. | 1 
SECONDLY, by the philoſophical uſe of words, I mean ſuch an uſe of them, 

as may ſerve to convey the precife notions of things, and to expreſs, in general 

propoſitions, certain and undoubted truths, which the mind may reſt upon 

and be ſatisfied with, in its ſearch after true knowledge. Theſe two uſes are 

very diſtinct; and a great deal leſs exactneſs will ſerve in the one than in the 

other, as we ſhall ſee in what follows, | | 
§4. THE chief end of language in communication being to be underſtood, The impet- 

words ſerve not well for that end, neither in civil nor philoſophical diſcourſe, _— 

when any word does not excite in the hearer the ſame idea which it ſtands for ;.p.c 1. 

in the mind of the ſpeaker. Now ſince ſounds have no natural connection of their figui- 

with our ideas, but have all their ſignification from the arbitrary impoſition of *<20n- 
men, the doubtfulneſs and uncertainty of their ſignification, which is the 
imperfection we here are ſpeaking of, has its cauſe more in the ideas they 

ſtand for, than in any incapacity there is in one ſound more than in another, 

to fignify any idea: for in that regard they are all equally perfect. 
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Book III. Tu Ar then which makes doubtfulneſs and uncertainty in the fignification of 

—— ſome more than other words, is the difference of ideas they ſtand for. 

Cauſesofther {I 5. WoRDs having naturally no ſignification, the idea which each tang; 

imperfeQion: for muſt be learned and retained by thoſe, who would exchange thoughts, and 
hold intelligible diſcourſe with others 1 in any language. But this is hardeſt to 
be done, where, 

Frgsr, the ideas they ſtand for are very complex, and made up of a great 
number of ideas put together. 

SECONDLY, Where the ideas they ſtand for have no certain conneQtion i in 
nature; and ſo no ſettled ſtandard, any where in nature exiſting, to rectify and 

_ adjuſt them by. 

TriRDLY, when the ſignification of the word is referred to a ſtandard, 
which ſtandard is not eaſy to be known. | 

FouRTHLY, where the ſignification of the word, and the real efſence of 
the thing, are not exactly the ſame. x 

Tu EsE are difficulties that attend the ſignification of ſeveral words that are 
intelligible. Thoſe which are not intelligible at all, ſuch as names ſtanding 
for any ſimple ideas, which another has not organs or faculties to attain ; as 
the names of colours to a blind man, or ſounds to a deaf man ; need not here 
be mentioned. 

In all theſe caſes we ſhall find an imperfeQtion i in words, which I ſhall more 
at large explain, in their particular application to our ſeveral ſorts of ideas: 
for if we examine them, we ſhall find that the names of mixed modes are 
moſt liable to doubtfulneſs and imperfection, for the two firſt of theſe reaſons ; 
and the names of ſubſtances chiefly for the two latter. 

The names of, 9 6. FIRST, the names of mixed modes are many of them liable to great 
mixed modes uncertainty and obſcurity in their ſignification. 
_—_— I. BxcAusx of that great compoſition theſe complex ideas are often made up 
the ideas they of. To make words ſerviceable to the end of communication, it is neceflary, 
tand for, are (as has been ſaid) that they excite in the hearer exactly the ſame idea they 
o complex. ſtand for in the mind of the ſpeaker. Without this, men fill one another's 
heads with noiſe and ſounds ; but convey not thereby their thoughts, and lay 
not before one another their ideas, which is the end of diſcourſe and language. 
But when a word ſtands: for a very complex idea that is compounded and 
decompounded, it is not eaſy for men to form and retain that idea fo exactly, 
as to make the name in common uſe ſtand for the ſame preciſe idea, without 
any the leaſt variation. Hence it comes to paſs, that mens names of very com- 
pound ideas, ſuch as for the moſt part are moral words, have ſeldom, in two 
different men, the ſame preciſe: fignification ; ſince one man's complex idea 
ſeldom agrees with another's, and often differs from his own, from that which 
he had yeſterday, or will have to-morrow. _ 
Seccndly, be- § 7. II. Becaust the names of mixed modes, for the moſt part, want 
cauſe rity ſtandards in nature, whereby men may rectify and adjuſt their fignifications ; 
dards, therefore they are very various and doubtful. They are aſſemblages of ideas 
put together at the pleaſure of the mind, purſuing its own ends of diſcourle, 
and ſuited to its own notions z whereby it deſigns not to copy any thing _— 
exiſting, 
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exiſting, but to denominate and rank things, as they come to agree, with thoſe C HA p. 

archetypes or forms it has made. He that firſt brought the word ſham, IX. 

or wheedle, or banter, in uſe, put together, as he thought fit, thoſe ideas he C=——— . 
made it ſtand for: and as it is with any new names of modes, that are now 

brought into any language; ſo it was with the old ones, when they were firſt 

made uſe of. Names therefore that ſtand for collections of ideas which the 

mind makes at pleaſure, muſt needs be of doubtful ſignification, when ſuch 

collections are no where to be found conſtantly united in nature, nor any pat- | 
terns to be ſhewn whereby men may adjuſt them. What the word murder, = 
or ſacrilege, &c. ſignifies, can never be known from things themſelves : there J 
be many of the parts of thoſe complex ideas, which are not viſible in the 
action itſelf; the intention of the mind, or the relation of holy things, which 
make a part of murder or ſacrilege, have no neceſſary connection with the 
outward and viſible action of him that commits either: and the pulling the 
trigger of the gun, with which the murder is committed, and is all the action 
that perhaps is viſible, has no natural connection with thoſe other ideas that 
make up the complex one, named murder. They have their union and com- 
bination only from the underſtanding, which unites them under one name: 
but uniting them without any rule or pattern, it cannot be but that the ſigni- my 
fication of the name that ſtands for ſuch voluntary collections, ſhould be often 1 
various in the minds of different men, who have ſcarce any ſtanding rule to i 
regulate themſelves and their notions by, in ſuch arbitrary ideas. 


98. Ir is true, common uſe, that is the rule of propriety, may be ſuppoſed p,opriety not g 
here to afford ſome aid, to ſettle the fignification of language; and it cannot a ſufficient re- =_ 
be denied, but that in ſome meaſure it does. Common uſe regulates the we. 
meaning of, words pretty well for common converſation ; but nobody having 
an authority to eſtabliſh the preciſe ſignification of words, nor determine to 
what ideas any one ſhall annex them, common uſe is not ſufficient to adjuſt 
them, to philoſophical diſcourſes; there being ſcarce any name of any very 
complex idea (to ſay nothing of others) which in common uſe has not a great 
latitude, and which keeping within the bounds of propriety, may not be made 
the fign of far different ideas. Beſides, the rule and meaſure of propriety itſelf 
being no where ef}abliſhed, it is often matter of diſpute whether this or that 
way of uſing a word, be propriety of ſpeech or no. From all which it is evi- 
dent, that the names of ſuch kind of very complex ideas are naturally liable 
to this imperfection, to be of doubtful and uncertain ſignification; and even in 
men that have a mind to underſtand one another, do not always ſtand for the 
ſame idea in ſpeaker and hcarer, Though the names glory and gratitude be 
the ſame in every man's mouth through a whole country, yet the complex 
collective idea, which every one thinks on, or intends by that name, is appa- 
rently very different in men uſing the ſame language. 
989. Tux way alſo wherein the names of mixed modes are ordinarily learned, e wy of 
does not a little contribute to the doubrfulneſs of their fignification. * For if we learning theſe 
will obſerve how children learn languages, we ſhall find that to make them e ve 
underſtand what the names of fimple ideas, or ſubſtances, ſtand for, people their doubt. 
ordinarily ſhew them the thing, whereof they would have them have the idea 3 lulneſs. 
' a 98 8 * an 
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Boog III. and ihen repent to them the name that flands for it, as white, ſweet, milk, 
bas, cat, dog. But as for mixed modes, eſpecially the moſt material of them, 
moral words, the ſounds are uſually learned firſt ; and then to know what com- 
plex ideas they ſtand for, they are cither beholden to the explication of others, 


| r. (which happens for the moft part) are left to their own obſervation and 
Tndyſtry; which being lige laid out in their fearch of the true and preciſe 
meaning of names, theſe moral words are in moſt mens mouths little more 
than bare ſounds ; or when they have any, it is for the moft part but a very 
ole and undetermined, and, conſequently obſcure and confufed fignification, 
And even thoſe themſelyes, who have with more attention ſettled their notions, 
do yet hardly avoid the incanvenience, to have them ſtand for complex ideas, 
different from thoſe which other, even intelligent and ſtudious men, make 
them the ſigns of. Where ſhall one find any, either controverſial debate, or 
familiar difgourſe, concerning honour, faith, grace, religion, church, &c. wherein 
it is not eaſy to obſerve the different notions men have bf them? which is no- 
thing but this that they are not agreed. in the fignification of thoſe words, nor 
have in their minds the fame complex ideas which they make them ſand for; 
and ſo all the conteſts that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning of a 
ſound, . And hence we ſee, that in the interpretation of laws, whether divine 
or human, there is no end; comments beget comments, and explications 
make new. matter for explications : and of limiting, diſtinguiſhing, varying 
the fignification of theſe moral words, there is no end. Theſe ideas of mens 
making, are, by men ſtil] having the farne peer, multiplied in infinitum. Many 
a man who was pretty well ſatisfied of the meaning of a text of ſcripture, or 
clauſe. in the code at firſt reading, bas by conſulting commentators quite loſt 
the ſenſe of it, and by theſe elucidatipns given riſe or increaſe to His doubts, 
and drawn obſcurity upon the place. I fay not this, that I think commentaries 
needleſs; but to ſhew how uncertain the names of mixed modes naturally are, 
even in the mouths of thoſe who had both the intention and the faculty of 
 Tpeaking as clearly as language was capable to expreſs their thoughts. 

Hence un- $10. WHAT obſcurity this has unavoidably brought upon the writings of 
__ ob- men, who have lived in remote ages and different countries, it will be needleſs 
urity in an- = * X ; 
ent authors, to take notice; ſince the numerous volumes of learned men, employing their 
thoughts that way, are proofs more than enough to ſhew what attention, ſtudy, 
ſagacity, and reaſoning are required, to find out the true meaning of ancient 
authors. But there being no writings we have any great concernment to be 
very ſolicitous about the MEMO of, but thoſe that contain either truths we 
are required to believe, or laws we are to obey, and draw inconveniences on 
us when we miſtake or tranſgreſs; we may be leſs anxious about the ſenſe of 
other authors; who writing but their own opinions, we are under no preater 
neceſſity to know them, than they to know ours. Our good or evil depending 
not on their decrees, we may ſafely be ignorant of their notions: and therefore, 
in the reading of them, if they do not uſe their words with a due clearneſs 
and perſpicuity, we may lay them aſide, and, without any injury done them, 

reſolve thus with ourſelves, | "7 bob meer ne | 
i non vis intelligi, debes negligi.“ | | 
\ | 5 5 511. Ir 
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Fi. I the ſignification of the names of mixed modes are uncertain, be- C WAP, 
cauſe there be no real ſtandards exiſting in nature, to which thoſe ideas are IX. | 
referred; and by which they may be adjuſted; the names of ſubſtances are of a 
doubtful ſignification, for a contrary reaſon, viz. becauſe the ideas they ſtand 
for are ſuppoſed conformable to the reality of things, and are referred to ſtan- 
dards made by nature. In our ideas of ſubſtances we have not the liberty, as 
in mixed modes, to frame what combinations we think fit, to be the characte- 

riſtical notes to rank and denominate things by. In theſe we muſt follow 
nature, ſuit our complex ideas to real exiſtences, and regulate the ſignification 
of their names by the things themſelves, if we will have our names to be the 
ſigns of them, and ſtand for them. Here, it is true, we have patterns to fol- 
low ; but patterns that will make the ſignification of their names very uncertain : 
for names muſt be of a very unſteady and various meaning, if the ideas they 
ſtand for be referred to ſtandards without us, that either cannot be known at 
all, or can be known but imperfectly and uncertainly. | . 

$ 12. Tux names of ſubſtances have, as has been ſhewn, a double refe- Names of ſub- 
rence in their ordinary aſe; | * 341 3 | F | - _=_ refer- 
FinsT, ſometimes they are made to ſtand for, and ſo their ſignification is 1. To real ec. 
ſuppoſed to agtee to, the real: conſtitution of things, from which all their pro- fences that 
rties lowy and in which they all centre. But this real conſtitution, or (as it 1 
is apt to be called) eſſence, being utterly unknown to us, any ſound that is put 
to ſtand for ĩt, mult be very uncertain in its application; and it will be impoſſible 
to know hat things are, or ought to be called an horſe, or anatomy, when 
thoſe words ate put for real eſſences, that we have no ideas of at all. And 
therefore in this ſuppoſition, the names of ſubſtances being referred to ſtandards 
that cannot be known, their ſignifications can never be adjuſted and eſtabliſhed 
by thoſe ſtandards. N | | | | 
FF 13. SECONDLY, the ſimple ideas that are found to co-exiſt in ſubſtances 2. To co-ex. 
being that which their names immediately ſignify,” theſe, as united in the beg quali 
ſeveral ſorts of things, are the proper ſtandards to which their names are k ct 3 
referred, and by which their ſignifications may be beſt rectified. But neither imperfealy. 
will theſe archetypes ſo-well ſerve to this purpoſe, as to leave theſe names, 
without very various and uncertain fignifications. Becauſe theſe ſimple ideas 
that co-exiſt, and ate united in the fame ſubject, being very numerous, and 
having all an equal right to go into the complex ſpecifick idea, which the 
ſpecifick name is to ſtand for; men, though they propoſe to themſelves the very 
ſame ſubject to conſider, yet frame very different ideas about it; and ſo the 

name they uſe for it unavoidably comes to have, in ſeveral men, very different 
ſignifications. The ſimple qualities which make up the complex ideas being 
moſt of them powers, in relation to changes, which they are apt to make in, 
or receive from other bodies, are almoſt infinite. He that ſhall but obſerve 
what a great variety of alterations any one of the baſer metals is apt to receive 
from the different application only of fire; and how much a greater number 
of changes any of them will receive in the hands of a chymiſt, by the appli- 
cation of other bodies, will not think it ſtrange that I count the properties of 
any ſart* of bodies not eaſy to be collected, and compleatly known by the 
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Book III. ways of enquiry, which our faculties are capable of. They being therefore at 
——— leaſt ſo many, that no man can know the preciſe and definite number, they 
are differently diſcovered by different men, according to their various {kil], 
attention, and ways of handling; who therefore cannot chuſe but have diffe- 
rent ideas of the ſame ſubſtance, and therefore make the ſignification of its 
common name very various and uncertain. For the complex ideas of ſub- 
ſtances being made up of ſuch ſimple ones as are ſuppoſed to co-exiſt in nature, 
every one has a right to put into his complex idea thoſe qualities be has found 
to be united together. For though in the ſubſtance of gold, one ſatisfics 
himſelf with colour and weight, yet another thinks ſolubility in aq. regia as 
neceſſary to be Joined with that colour in his idea of gold, as any one does its 
fuſibility; ſolubility in aq. regia, being a quality as conſtantly joined: with its. 
colour and weight, as fufibility, or any other; others put in its ductility or 
fixedneſs, &c. as they have been taught by tradition or experience. Who of 
all theſe has eltablilbed the right ſignification of the word. gold? or Who ſhall. 
be the judge to determine? Each has his ſtandard in nature, which he appeals 
to, and with reaſon thinks he has the ſame right to put into his complex: idea, 
fignified by the word gold, thoſe qualities. Which upon trial he has found 
united; as another, who has not ſo well examined, ay 5 leave them out; or 
a third, Who has made other trials, has to put in others. Fer the union in 
nature of theſe qualities being the true ground of their union in · one complex 
idea, who can ſay, one of them has more reaſon. to be put in, or left- out, than 
another? From hence it will always unavoidably follow, that the complex 
ideas of ſubſtances, in men uſing the ſame name for them, will be very various; 
and ſo the fignifications of thoſe pames'very.uncertain.. 
. To. co.ex- dg. BESIDES, there is ſcarce. any particular thing exiſting, which, in ſome 
uting qualites of } its imple ideas, does not communicate with a greater, and in others a leſs- 
known but number of particular beings : who ſhalt determine in this cafe which are thoſe 
FP that are to make up the preciſe collection that is to be ſignified by the ſpecifick 
name; or can with any juſt authority preſeribe, which obvious or common 
qualities are to be left out; or which more ſecret, or more particular, are to 
be put into the ſignification of the name of any ſubſtance? All which together 
ſeldom or never fail to produce that various and doubtful. ſignificatjon in the 
names of ſubſtances, which cauſes ſuch wacerwinth, diffubes, Or miſtakes, when 

we come to a philoſophical. uſe of them. 
With this im- § 15. IT is true, as to civil and common n ee the general names of 
perfection ſubſtances, regulated in their ordinary ſignification by fome obvious qualities, 
lebe for eiril, (as by the ſhape and figure in things of known ſeminal propagation, and in. 
but not well other ſubſtances, for the moſt part by colour, joined with ſome other ſenſible 
— 4%, qualities) do well enough: to deſign the things men would be underſtood to 
ſpeak of: and ſo they uſually conceive well enough the ſubſtances meant by 
the word gold, or apple, to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. But in philo- 
ſophical enquiries and debates, where, general truths ate to be eſtabliſhed, and; 
conſequences drawn from poſitions. laid down; there the preciſe Genification 
of the names of ſubſtances will be found, not only not to be well eſtabliſhed, 
but alſo very hard to be ſo. For erde he that {hal} make malleablenets, 
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or a certain degree of fixedneſs, a part of his complex idea of gold, may make Cn a r. 
propoſitions: concerning gold, and draw conſequences from them, that will IX. 
truly and clearly follow from gold, taken in ſuch a ſignification : but yet ſuch &———— 
as another man can never be forced to admit, nor be convinced of their truth, 
who makes not malleableneſs, or the ſame degree of fixedneſs, part of that 
complex idea, that the name gold, in his uſe of it, ſtands for. | 

16. Tu1s is a natural, and almoſt unavoidable imperfection in almoſt all rare, 
the names of ſubſtances, in all languages whatſoever, which men will eaſily I quer. 
find, when once paſſing from confuſed or looſe notions, they come to more 
ſtrict and cloſe enquiries. For then they will be convinced how doubtful and 
obſcure thoſe words are in their ſignification, which in ordinary uſe appeared 
very clear and determined. I. was once in a meeting of very learned and in- 

enious phyſicians, where by chance there aroſe a queſtion, whether any liquor 

paſſed through the filaments of the nerves. The debate having been managed 
a good while, by variety of arguments on both fides, I (who had been uſed to 
ſuſpect, that the greateſt part of diſputes were more about the ſignification 
of words than a real difference in the conception of things) deſired, that 
before they went any farther on in this diſpute, they would firſt examine, and 
eſtabliſh amongſt them, what the word liquor ſignified, They at firſt were a 
little ſurpriſed at the propoſal; and had they been perſons leſs ingenious, they 
might perhaps have taken it for a very frivolous or extravagant one: ſince there 
was no one there that thought not himſelf to underſtand very perfectly what 
the word liquor ſtood for; which I think too none of the moſt perplexed 
names of ſubſtances. However, they were pleaſed to comply with my mo- 
tion, and upon examination found, that the ſignification of that word was 
not ſo ſettled and certain as they had all imagined; but that each-of them made 
it a ſign of a different complex idea. This made them perceive that the main 
of their diſpute was about the ſignification of that term; and that they dif- 
fered very little in theit opinions, concerning ſome fluid and ſubtile matter, 
paſſing; through the conduits of the nerves; though it was not ſo eaſy to agree 
whether it was to be called liquor or no, a thing which when conſidered, they 
thought it not worth the contending about. | ö 
$17. How much this is the caſe, in the greateſt part of diſputes that men Inſtance, 
are engaged ſo hotly in, I ſhall perhaps have an occaſion in another place ta geld. 
take notice, Let us only here conſider a little more exactly the fore-mentioned 
inſtance of the word gold, and we ſhall fee how hard it is preciſely to deter- 
mine its ſignification. I think all agree to make it ſtand for a body of a 
certain yellow Mining colour; which being the idea to which children have 
annexed that name, the ſhining yellow part of a peacock's tail is properly to 
tiem gold. Others finding fuſibility joined with that yellow colour in certain 
parcels of matter, make of that combination a complex idea, to which they 
give the name gold to denote a ſort of ſubſtances; and fo exclude from being 
gold all ſuch yellow ſhining bodies, as by fire will be reduced to aſhes ; and 
admit to be of that ſpecies, or to be comprehended under that name gold, 
only ſuch ſubſtances as having that ſhining yellow colour will by fire be 
reduced to fuſion, and not to aſhes. Another by the ſime reaſon adds the 
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Boox III. weight, which being a quality, as ſtraitly joined with that colour, as jt; 
w——— foſibility, he thinks has the ſame reaſon to be joined in its idea, and to be 
__ +»  fignified by its name: and therefore the other made up of body, of ſuch a 
colour and fuſibility, to be imperfect; and ſo on of all the reſt : wherein no 
one can ſhew a reaſon why ſome of the infeparable qualities, that are alway, 
united in nature, ſhould be put into the nominal eſfence, and others left out: 
or why the word gold, fignifying that fort of body the ring on his finger is 
made of, ſhould determine that fort rather by its colour, weight, and fuſibility, 
than by its colour, weight, and ſolubility in aq. regia : ſince the diſſolving it 
by that liquor is as inſeparable from it as the fuſion by fire ; and they are both 
4 125 of them nothing, but the relation which that ſubſtance has to two other bodies, 
which: have a power to operate differently upon it. For by what right is it 
| that fuſibility comes to be a part of the eſſence ſignified by the word gold, 
and ſolubility but a property of it? or why is its colour part of the eſſence, 
and its malleableneſs but a property? That which I mean is this, That theſe 
being all but properties depending on its real conſtitution, and nothing but 
powers, either active or paſſive, in reference to other bodies; no one has 
authority to determine the ſignification of the word gold (as referred to ſuch a 
body exiſting in nature) more to one collection of ideas to be found in that 
body than to another: whereby the ſignification of that name muſt una void- 
ably be very uncertain ; fince, as has been ſaid, ſeveral people obſerve ſeveral 
e er in the ſame ſubſtance; and, I think, I may ſay nobody all. And 
therefore we have but very imperfect deſcriptions of things, and words have 
very uncertain ſignifications. Wl e 
The names of + 18. FROM what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to obſerve what has been before 
oye N remarked, viz. That the names of ſimple ideas are, of all others, the leaſt 
Joubeſar, liable to miſtakes, and that for theſe reaſons. Firſt, becauſe the ideas they 
ſtand for, being each but one ſingle perception, are much eaſier got, and more 
clearly retained, than the more complex ones, and therefore are not liable to 
the uncertainty which uſually attends thoſe compounded ones of fubſtances and 
mixed modes, in which the preciſe number of ſimple ideas, that make them vp, 
are not eaſily agreed, and fo readily kept in the mind. And ſecondly, becauſe 
they are never referred to any other eſſence, but barely that perception they 
immediately fignify : which reference is that which renders the fignification 
of the names of ſubſtances naturally ſo perplexed, and gives occafion to ſo many 
diſputes. Men that do not perverſely uſe their words, or on purpoſe ſet 
themſelves to cavil, ſeldom miſtake in any language, which they are acquainted 
with, the uſe and ſignification of the names of funple ideas: white and ſweet, 
yellow and bitter, carry a very obvious meaning with them, which every one 
preciſely comprehends, or eaſily perceives he is ignorant of, and ſeeks to be 
informed. But what preciſe collection of ſimple ideas, modeſty or frugality 
ſtand for in another's uſe, is not ſo certainly known. And however we are 
apt to think, we well enough know, what is meant by gold or iron; yet the 
preciſe complex idea, others make them the ſigns. of, is not ſo certain: and 
| believe it is very ſeldom that in ſpeaker and hearer, they ſtand for exactly the 
fame collection. Which muſt needs produce miſtakes and diſputes, when they 
ltr 1 | are 
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are made uſe of in diſcourſes, wherein men have to do with univerſal propo- CH av. 
fitions, and would ſettle in their minds univerſal truths, and conſider the con- IX. 
ſequences that follow from them. | — 
8 19. By the fame rule, the names of ſimple modes are next to thoſe of And next to 
ſimple ideas, leaſt liable to doubt and uncertainty, eſpecially thoſe of figure 8 
and number, of which men have fo clear and diſtinct ideas. Who ever, that 
had a mind to underſtand them, miſtook the ordinary meaning of ſeven, or a 
triangle? And in general the leaſt compounded ideas in every kind have the 
feaſt, dubious names. Tio 1 
$ 20. MixeD modes therefore, that are made up but of a few and obvious an! mon 
ſimple ideas, have aſually names of no very uncertain ſignification. But the gu. 3 
names of mixed modes, which comprehend a great number of ſimple ideas, very com- 
are commonly of a very doubtful and undetermined meaning, as has been 1 
ſhewn. The names of ſubſtances, being annexed to ideas that are neither the and ſub- 
real eſſences nor exact repreſentations of the patterns they are referred to, are ſtances. 
liable yet to greater imperfection and uncertainty, eſpecially when we come to 
aphiloſophical uſe of them. 8 tee | | 
F2r. Tur great diſorder that happens in our names of ſubſtances; pro- Why this im- 
eceding for the moſt part from our want of knowledge, and inability to pene- Perfection 
trate into their real conſtitutions, it may probably be wondered, why I charge —_— 188 
this as an imperfection rather upon our words than underſtandings. This ex- 
ception has ſo much of appearance of juſtice, that I think myſelf obliged to 
give a reaſon why I have followed this method. I muſt confeſs then, that 
when I firſt began this diſcourſe of the underſtanding, and a good while after, 
I had not the leaſt thought that any conſideration of words was at all neceſſary 
to it. But when having paſſed over the original and compoſition of our ideas, . 
began to examine the extent and certainty of our knowledge, I found it had 
ſo near a connection with worde, that unleſs their force and manner of ſignifi- 
cation were firſt well obſerved, there could be very little ſaid clearly and perti- 
nently concerning knowledge: which being converſant about truth, had con- 
ſtantly to do with propoſitions. And though it terminated in things, yet it was- 
for the moſt part ſo much by the intervention of words, that they ſeemed 
ſcarce ſeparable from our general knowledge. At leaſt they interpoſe them- 
ſelves ſo much between our underſtandings and the truth, which it would 
contemplate and apprehend, that like the medium through which viſible ob- 
jects paſs, their obſcurity and diſorder does not ſeldom caſt a miſt before our 
eyes, and impoſe upon our underſtandings. If we conſider, in the fallacies men 
put upon themſelves as well as others, and the millakes in mens diſputes and 
notions, how preat a part is owing to words, and their uncertain or-miſtaken 
ſignifications, we ſhall have reaſon to think this no ſmall obſtacle in the way to 
knowledge; which, I conclude, we are the more carefully to be warned of, be- 
cauſe it has been fo far from being taken notice of as an inconvenience, that the 
arts of improving it have been made the buſineſs of mens ſtudy ; and obtained 
the reputation of learning and ſubtilty, as we ſhall ſee in the following chapter, 
But I am apt to imagine, that were the imperfections of language, as the- 
inſtrument of knowledge, more thoroughly weighed, a great many of the 


controverſies 
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Book III. controverſies that make ſuch a noiſe in the world, would of themſelves ceaſe; 
A and the way to knowledge, and perhaps peace too, lie a great deal opener than 
it does. | 5 5 
This mod 5 22. SURE I am, that the ſignification of words in all languages depending 
err os mo- very much on the thoughts, notions, and ideas of him that uſes them, my; 
impoſing our undvoidably be of great uncertainty to men of the ſame language and county, 
own ſenſe of This is ſo evident in the Greek authors, that he that ſhall peruſe their Writings 
old authors. vill find in almoſt every one of them a diſtin& language, though the ſame 
«words. But when to this natural difficulty in every country, there ſhall be 
-added different countries and remote ages, wherein the ſpeakers and writers 
had very different notions, tempers, cuſtoms, ornaments and figures of ſpeech, 
*&c. every one of which influenced the ſignification of their words then, though 
to us now they are loſt and unknown it would become us to be charitable 
one to another in our. interpretations or miſunderſtanding. of thoſe antient 
writings : which though of great concernment to be underſtood, are liable to 
the unavoidable difficulties of ſpeech, which (if we except the names of ſimple 
ideas, and ſome very obvious things) is not capable, without a conſtant de- 
| fining the terms, of conveying the ſenſe and intention of the ſpeaker, without 
any manner of doubt and uncertainty, to the hearer. And in diſcourſes of 
religion, law, and morality, as they are matters of the higheſt concernment, 

ſo there will be the greateſt difficulty, _ e IS Wt IN | 
8 23. Tux volumes of interpreters and commentators on the old and new 
Teſtament, are but too manifeſt proofs of this. Though every thing ſaid in the 
text be infallibly true, yet the reader may be, nay cannot chuſe but be very 
fallible in the underſtanding. of it. Nor is it to be wondered, that the will of 
God, when cloathed in words, ſhould be liable to that doubt and uncertainty, 
which unavoidably attends that ſort of conveyance ; when even his Son, whillt 
cloathed in fleſh, was ſubject to all the frailties and inconveniences of human 
nature, fin excepted. And we ought to magnify his goodnie(s, that he hath 
ſpread before all the world fuch legible characters of his works and providence, 
and given all mankind fo ſufficient a light of reaſon, that they to whom this 
written word never came, could not (whenever they ſet themſelves to ſearch) 
either doubt of the being of a God, or of the obedience due to him. Since 
then the precepts of natural religion are plain, and very intelligible to all man- 
kind, and ſeldom come to be controverted ; and other revealed truths, which 
are conveyed to us by books and languages, are liable to the common and 
natural obfcurities and difficulties incident to words, methinks it would be- 
come us to be more careful and diligent in obſerving the former, and leſs 
magiſterial, poſitive, and imperious, in impofing our own ſenſe and interpre- 
tations of the latter. 5 by. 
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Abuſe of words, 
eee 
Of the abuſe 7 words. 


ESIDES the. imperfe&tion Mat is naturally in language, ad the 
- obſcurity and confuſion . that is ſo hard to be avoided in the uſe of 


__ in their fignification, than naturally they need to be, 


. Figsr, in this kind, the firſt and moſt palpable abuſe is, the uſing of Fir, words 


without any, 


5 without clear and diſtinct ideas; or, which is worſe, ſigns without any 
thing ſignified. Of theſe there are two ſorts: 

1. Oxs may obſerve, in all languages, certain words, that if they be exa- 
mined, will be found, in their firſt original and their appropriated uſe, not to 


ſtand for any clear and diftin& ideas. 


Theſe, for the molt part, the ſ-veral 


ſects of philoſophy. and religion have introduced. For their authors, or pro- 
Ws" either affecting ſomething ſingular and out of the way of common 

rehenſions, or to ſupport ſome ſtrange opinions, or cover forme weakneſs of. 
they hypotheſis, ſeldom: fail to coin new words, and ſuch as when they come 
to be examined, may juſtly be oalled: infignificant terms. For having either 
had no determinate collection of ideas annexed-to them, when they were firſt 
invented; or at leaſt ſuch-as, if-well examined, will be found inconſiſtent ; it is 
no wonder if afterwards, in the vulgar uſe of the ſame-party, they remain empty - 
ſounds, with little or no ſignifieation, amongſt thoſe who think it enough to 
have them often in their mouths, as the diſtinguiſhing characters of their 


church, -or ſchool, 
the preciſe ideas they ſtand for. 
every man's reading and converſation will ſufficiently 


Cnavy. 


X. 
words, there are: ſeveral wilful faults and neglects which men are guilty of i 


this way of communication, whereby they render theſe ſigns leſs clear and Abuſe of 


words, 


or without - 
Clear ideas. 


without much troubling their heads to examine what are 
I ſhall not .need here to heap up inſtances; 
furniſh him: or if he 


wants to be. better ſtored, the great mint-maſte:s of theſe kind of terms, I 
mean the ſchool- men and metaphyſicians (under which, I think, the diſputing 
natural and moral philoſophers of theſe latter ages may be comprehended) 
have wherewithal abundantly to content him. 


3. H. 


which are to be expreſſ.d to others by them. 


7 . 


OTHERs there be, who extend this abuſe yet farther, who take ſo 
little care to lay by words, which in their primary notation have ſcarce. any 
clear and diſtinct ideas which they are annexed to, that by an unpardonable 
negligence they familiar y ufe words, which the propricty of language has. 
affixed to very important ideas, without any diſtinct meaning at all. Wiſdom, 
glory, grace, &c. are words frequent enough in every man's mouth; but ifa 
great many of thoſe who uſe them, ſhould be aſked what they mean by 
them, they would be at a ſtand, and not know what to anſwer : a plain 
proof, that though they have learned thoſe ſounds, and have them ready at - 
their tongues end, yet there are no determined ideas laid up in their Ines, | 
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Book III. § 4. Men having been accuſtomed from their cradles to learn words, which 
care eaſily got and retained, before theꝝ knew; or had framed the complex ideas, 
Occafioned to which they were annexed, or which were to be found in the things they were 
by learning © thought to ſtand for; they uſually-continge to do ſo all their lives; and without 
the ideas they taking the pains neceſſary to ſettle in their minds determined ideas, they uſe their 
belong to. words for ſuch unſteady and confuſed notions as they have, contenting themſelves 

| with the ſame. words other people uſe: as if their very ſound neceſſarily 
carried with it conſtantly. the ſame meaning. This, though men make a ſhift 
with, in the ordinary occurrences of life, where they find it neceſſary to be 
underſtood, and therefore they make figns till they are ſoz yet this inſignifi- 
cancy in their words, when they come to reaſon concerning either their tenets 
or intereſt, manifeſtly fills their diſcourſe with abundance of empty unintelli- 
gible noiſe and jargon, eſpecially in moral matters, where the words for the 
moſt part ſtanding for arbitrary and numerous collections of ideas, not regu- 
larly and permanently united in nature, their bare ſounds are often only thought 
on, or at leaſt very obſcure and uncertain nations annexed to them. Men take 
the words they find in uſe amongſt their neighbours ; and that they may not 
ſeem ignorant what they ſtand for, uſe them confidently, without much 
troubling their heads about a certain fixed meaning: whereby, beſides the eaſe 
of it, they obtain this advantage, that as in ſuch! diſcourſes. they ſeldom are 
in the right, ſo they are as ſeldom to be convinced that they are in the wrong; 
it being all one to go about to dra w thoſe men out of their miſtakes, who have 
no ſettled notions, as ta diſpoſſeſs a vagrant of his habitation, who has no ſettled 
abode. This I gueſs: to be ſo; and every one may obſerve. in himſelf and 

others, whether it be or no. N. 2 it + 
2. Unſtealy 5 5. SECONDLY, another great abuſe of words, is, inconſtancy in the uſe of 
8 © us them. It is hard to find a diſcourſe written of any ſubject, eſpecially of con- 
oO troverſy, wherein one ſhall not obſerve, if he read with attention, the ſame 

words (and thoſe commonly the mòſt material in the diſcourſe, and upon 
which the argument turns) uſed ſometimes for one collection of ſimple ideas, 
and ſometimes for another; which is a perfect abuſe of language. Words 
being intended for figns of my ideas, to make them known to others, not by 
any natural ſignification, but by a voluntary impoſition, it is plain cheat and 
abuſe, when I make them ſtand ſometimes for one thing, and ſometimes for 
another; the wilful doing whereof, can be imputed to nothing but great folly, 
or greater diſhoneſty. And a man, in his accompts with another, may, with 
as much fairneſs, make the characters of numbers ſtand ſometimes for one, 
and ſometimes for another collection of units (v. g. this character 3 ſtand 
ſometimes for three, ſometimes for four, and ſometimes for eight) as in his 
diſcourſe, or reaſoning, make the ſame words ſtand for different collections 
of ſimple ideas. If men ſhould do ſo in their reckonings, I wonder who 
would have to do with them? One who would ſpeak thus, in the affairs and 
buſineſs of the world, and call 8 ſometimes ſeven, and ſometimes nine, as beſt 
ſerved his advantage, would preſently have clapped upon him one of the two 
names men are commonly diſguſted with. And yet in arguings and 1 

| . | cConteſts, 


* 
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conteſts, the ſame. ſort of proceeding paſſes commonly for wit and learning: but C HAP. 
to me it appears a greater diſhoneſty, than the miſplacing of counters in the X. 
caſting up à debt; and the cheat the greater, by how much truth is of greater 
concernment and value than money "mw; 

8 6. THIRDLY, another abuſe of language is, an affected obſcurity, by either z. a#ced 
applying old words to new. and unuſual ſignifications, or introducing new and rh . 
ambiguous terms, without defining either; or elſe putting them ſo together, cation. * 
as. may confound their ordinary meaning. Though the peripatetic philoſophy 
has been moſt eminent in this way, yet other ſects have not been wholly clear 
of it. There is ſcarce any of them 105 are not cumbered with ſome aiffculties 
(ſuch is.the imperfection of human knowledge) which they have been fain to 
cover with obſcurity of terms, and to confound the ſignification of words, which, 
like a miſt before people's eyes, might hinder their weak parts from being diſ- 
covered. That body and extenſion, in common uſe, ſtand for two diſtinct 
ideas, is plain to any one that will but reflect a little. For were their ſignifi- 
cation preciſely the ſame, it would be proper, and as intelligible to ſay, the 
body of an extenſion, as the extenſion of a body; and yet there are thoſe who 
find it neceſſary to confound their ſignification. To this abuſe, and the miſ- 
chiefs of confounding the ſignification of words, logick and the liberal ſciences, 
as they have been handled in the ſchools, have given reputation; and the 
admired art of diſputing hath added much to the natural imperfection of 
languages, whilſt it has been made uſe of and fitted to perplex the ſignification 
of words, more than to diſcover the knowledge and truth of things : and he 
that will look into that ſort of learned writings, will find the words there much 
more obſcure, uncertain, and undetermined in their meaning, than they are in 
ordinary converſation. e eee =, | 
987. Tunis is unavoidably to be fo, Where mens parts and learning are Logic and = 
eſtimated by their {kill in diſputing. And if reputation and reward ſhall attend 5 PP. 
theſe conqueſts, . which. depend moſtly on the fineneſs and niceties of words, buted "ql 
it is no wonder if the wit of man ſo employed, ſhould perplex, involve, and | 
ſubtilize. the fignification of ſounds, ſo as never to want ſomething to ſay, in 
oppoling or defending any queſtion ;. the victory being adjudged not to him 
who had truth on his fide, but the laſt word in the diſpute. 
$8. Tuts, though a very uſeleſs ſkill, and that which I think the direct Calling it ſub- 
oppoſite to the ways of knowledge, hath yet paſſed hitherto. under the laudable 
and eſteemed names of fubtilty and acuteneſs : and has had the applauſe of 
the ſchqols, and encouragement of one ꝓart of the learned men of the world. 

And no wonder, ſince the philoſophers of old (the diſputing and wrangling 
philoſophers I mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily and with reaſon taxes) and the 
ichoolmen ſince, aiming. at glory and eſteem for their great and univerſal 
knowledge, eaſier a great deal to be pretended to, than really acquired, found 
this a good expedient to cover their ignorance, with a curious and inexplicable 
web of perplexed words, and procure to themſelves the admiration of others 
by unintelligible terms, the apter to produce wonder, becauſe they could not 
be underſtood: whilſt it appears in all hiſtory, that theſe profound doors. 
were no wiſer, nor more uſeful than their neighbours; and brought bat ſmall 
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Book III. advantage to human life, or the ſocieties wherein they lived : unleſs the coining 
— of new words, where they produced no new things to apply them to, or the 


the inſtru- 
ments of 
knowledge 

and commu» 
- nication, 


As uſeful as 
toconfound 
the ſound of 
the letters. 


This learning | 
bas yo tg tors, it was to the unſcholaſtic ſtateſman, that the governments of the world 


Bot deſtroys 


learning and ſubtilty enough to prove, that ſnow was black ; i. e. to prove, 


profit their lives, as he who ſhould alter the ſignification of known characters, 


Abuſe of words. 


* 


perplexing or obſcuring the ſignification of old ones, and ſo bringing all things 

into queſtion and diſpute, were a thing profitable to the life of man, or 

worthy commendation and reward, _. . 
9. Fox notwithſtanding theſe learned diſputants, theſe all- knowing doc. 


owed their peace, defence, and liberties; and from the illiterate and contemned 
mechanick (a name of diſgrace) that they received the improvements of uſeful 
arts. Nevertheleſs, this artificial ignorance, and learned gibberiſh, prevailed 
mightily in theſe laſt ages, by the intereſt and artifice of thoſe who found no 
eaſier way to that pitch of authority and dominion they have attained, than by 
amuſing the men of buſineſs and ignorant with hard words, or employing the 
ingenious and idle in intricate diſputes about unintelligible terms, and holdin 
them perpetually entangled in that endleſs labyrinth. Beſides, there is no ſuch 
way to gain admittance, or give defence to ſtrange and abſurd: doctrines, as to 
guard them round about with legions of obſcure, doubtful, and undefined 
words: which yet make theſe retreats more like the dens of robbers, or holes 
of foxes, than the fortreſſes of fair warriors; which if it be hard to get them 
out of, it is not for the ſtrength that is 'in them, but the briars ind thorns, 
and the obſcurity of the thickets they are beſet with. For untruth being 
unacceptable to the mind of man, there is no other defence left for abſurdity, 
but obſcurity. A bs | 

§ 10. Tavs learned ignorance, and this art of keeping, even inquiſitive men, 
from true knowledge, hath been propapated in the world, and hath much 
perplexed, whilſt it pretended to inform the underſtanding. For we ſee that 
other well-meaning and wiſe men, whoſe education and parts had not acquired 
that acuteneſs, could intelligibly expreſs themſelves to one another; and in its 
plain uſe make a benefit of language. But though unlearned men well enough 
underſtood the words white and black, &c. and had conſtant notions of the 
ideas ſignified by thoſe words; yet there were philoſophers found, who had 


that white was black. Whereby they had the advantage to deſtroy the in- 
ſtruments and means of diſcourſe, converſation, inſtruction and ſociety ; whilſt 
with great art and ſubtilty they did no more but perplex and confound the 
ſignification of words, and thereby render language leſs uſeful, than the real 
defects of it had made it; a gift, which the illiterate had not attained to. 
$11. TazxsE learned men did equally inſtruct mens underſtandings, and 


and, by a ſubtle device of learning, far ſurpaſſing the capacity of the illiterate, 
dull and vulgar, ſhould, in his writing, ſhew that he could put A for B, and 
D for E, &c. to the no ſmall admiration and benefit of his reader. It being 
as ſenſeleſs to put black, which is a word agreed on to ſtand for one ſenſible 
idea, to put it, I ſay, for another, or the contrary idea, 1. e. to call ſnow black, 
as to put this mark A, which is a character agreed on to ſtand for one moditi- 
cation of ſound, made by a certain motion of the organs of ſpeech, * 3 
; ” ,whic 
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which is agreed on to ſtand for another modification of found, made by ano- C un ae, 

ther certain motion of the organs of ſpeech. X. 

$ 12. Non hath this miſchief ſtopped in logical niceties, or curious empty ——— 

ſpeculations, it hath invaded the great concernments of human life and ſociety, This art ha- 

obſcured and'perplexed the material truths of law and divinity, brought con- 1 05 

fuſion, diſorder and uncertainty into the affairs of mankind ; and if not deſtroyed, juice. 

yet in great meaſure rendergd uſeleſs, theſe two great rules, religion and 

juſtice, | What have the greateſt part of the comments and diſputes upon the 

laws of God and man ſerved for, but to make the meaning more doubtful, and 

petplex the ſenſe? What have been the effect of thoſe .multiplied curious 

diſtinctions and acute niceties, but obſcurity and uncertainty, leaving the words 

more unintelligible, and the reader more at a loſs? How elſe comes it to paſs 

that princes, ſpeaking or writing to their ſervants, in their ordinary commands, 

are eaſily underſtood ; ſpeaking to their people, in their laws, are not ſo? And, 

as I remarked before, doth it not often happen, that a man of an ordinary 

capacity very well underſtands a text or a law that he reads, till he conſults an 

expoſitor, or goes to counſel ; who by that time he hath done explaining them, 

makes the words ſignify either nothing at all, or what he pleaſes, 

$13. WHETHER any by-intereſts of theſe profeſſions have occaſioned this, And ought 

1 will not here examine; but I leave it to be conſidered, whether it would not 8 for 

be well for mankind, whoſe concernment it is to know things as they are, and 

to do what they ought, .and not to ſpend their lives in talking about them, or 

toſſing words to and fro; whether it would not be well, I ſay, that the uſe of 

words were made plain and direct, and that language, which was given us for 

the improvement of knowledge and bond of ſociety, ſhould not be employed 

to darken truth, and unſettle people's rights; to raiſe miſts, and render un- 

intelligible both morality and — 4 ? Or that atleaſt, if this will happen, it 

ſhould not be thought learning or knowledge to do ſo? 

$14. FouRTHLY, another great abuſe of words is, the taking them for things. ,. Taking 

This though it in ſome degree concerns all names in general, yet more particu- them for 

larly affects thoſe of ſubſtances. To this abuſe thoſe men are moſt ſubject, who wing. 

moſt confine their thoughts to any one ſyſtem, and give themſelves up into a 

firm belief of the perfection of any received hypotheſis ; whereby they come 

to be perſuaded, that the terms of that ſect are ſo ſuited to the nature of things, 

that they perfectly correſpond with their real exiſtence. Who is there, that 

has been bred up in the peripatetick philoſophy, who does not think the ten 

names, under which are ranked the ten predicaments, to be exactly conforma- 

ble to.the nature of things? Who is there of that ſchool; that is not perſua- 

ded, that ſubſtantial forms, vegetative ſouls, abhorrence of a vacuum, intentional . 

ſpecies, &c. are ſomething real? Theſe words men have learned from their 

very entrance upon knowledge, and have found their maſters and ſyſtems lay 

great ſtreſs upon them ; and therefore they cannot quit the opinion, that they 

are conformable to nature, and are the repreſentations of ſomething that really 

exiſts, The Platoniſts have their ſoul of the world, and the Epicureans their 

endeavour towards motion in their atoms, when at reſt. There is ſcarce any 

ſect in philoſophy has not a diſtinct ſet of terms, that others underſtand not; 
15 | Rr 2 but 
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Book III. but yet this gibberiſh, which, in the weakneſs of human underſtanding, ſerves 
—— — fo well to palliate mens ignorance, and cover their errors, comes by familiar 
uſe amongſt thoſe of the ſame tribe, to ſeem the moſt important part of lan- 
guage, and of all other the terms the moſt ſignificant. '' And ſhould rial and 
ætherial vehicles come once, by the prevalency of that doctrine, to be generally 
received any where, no doubt thoſe terms would make impreſſions on mens 
minds, ſo as to eſtabliſh them in the perſuaſion of the reality of ſuch things, as 
much as peripatetick forms and intentional ſpecies have heretofore done. 
laſtance, in § 15. How much names taken for things are apt to miſlead the under- 
* ſtanding, the attentive reading of philoſophical writers would abundantly diſ- 
cover; and that, perhaps, in words little ſuſpected of any ſuch miſuſe. I ſhall 
inſtance in one only, and that a very familiar one: how many intricate diſputes 
have there been about matter, as if there were ſome ſuch thing really in nature, 
diſtinct from body; as it is evident the word matter ſtands for an idea diſtinqt 
from the idea of body? For if the ideas theſe two terms ſtood for were pre- 
ciſely the fame, they might indifferently in all places be put one for another, 
But we ſee, that though it be proper to ſay, there is one matter of all bodies, 
one cannot ſay, there is one body of all matters: we familiarly ſay, one body 
is bigger than another; but it ſounds harſh (and I think is never uſed) to ſay, 
one matter is bigger than another. Whence comes this then? viz. from hence, 
that though matter and body be * diſtinct, but wherever there is the 
one there is the other; yet matter and body ſtand for tw¾o different concep- 
tions, whereof the one is incompleat, and but a part of the other. For body 
ſtands for a ſolid extended figured ſubſtance, whereof matter is but a partial 
and more, confuſed conception, it ſeeming to me to be uſed for the ſubſtance 
and ſolidity of body, without taking in its extenſion and figure: and therefore 
it is that ſpeaking of matter, we Vent of it always as one, becauſe in truth it 
expreſsly contains nothing but the idea of a folid ſubſtance, which is every 
where the ſame, every where uniform. This being our idea of matter, we 
no more conceive or ſpeak of different matters in the world, than we do of 
different ſolidities; though we both conceive and ſpeak of different bodies, 
becauſe extenſion and figure are capable of variation. But ſinee ſolidity cannot 
exiſt without extenſion and figure, the taking matter to be the name of ſome- 
thing really exiſting under that precifion, has no doubt produced thoſe obſcure 
and unintelligible diſcourſes and diſputes, which have filled the heads and books 
of philoſophers concerning materia prima; which imperfection or abuſe, how 
far it may concern a great many other general terms, I leave to be conſidered. 
This, I think, I may atleaſt fay, that we ſhould have a great many fewer dil- 
putes in the world, if words were taken for what they are, the figns of our 
ideas only, and not for things themſelves. For when we argue about matter, 
or any the like term, we truly argue only about the idea we expreſs by that 
ſound, whether that preciſe idea agree to any thing really exiſting in nature or 
no. And if men would tell what ideas they make their words ſtand for, there 
could not be half that obſcurity or wrangling, in the ſearch or ſupport of truth, 
that there is. 2482 14-46 5 ane e e 23s 
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8 16. Bur whatever inconvenience follows from this miſtake of words, CH Ap. 
this I am ſure, that by conſtant and familiar uſe they charm men into notions X. 
far remote from the truth of things. It would be a hard matter to perſuade 
any one, that the words which his father or ſchoolmaſter, the parſon of the This makes 
pariſh, or ſuch a teverend doctor uſed, fignified notbing that really exiſted in rs ladlir g. 
nature; Which, perhaps, is none of the leaſt cauſes, that men are fo hardly 
drawn to quit their miſtakes, even in opinions purely philoſophical, and where 
they have no other intereſt but truth. For the words they have a long time 
been uſed to, remaining firm in their minds, it is no wonder that the wrong 
notions annexed to them ſhould not be removed. 
$ 17. FIFTHLY, another abuſe of words, is the ſetting them in the place of 5. Setting 
things which they do or can by no means fignify, We may obſerve, that in 1 
the general names of ſubſtances, whereof the nominal eſſences are only known 6guify. 
to us, when we put them into propoſitions, and affirm or deny any thing about 
them, we do moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, or intend they ſhou'd ſtand for 
the real eſſence of a certain fort of ſubſtances. For when a man ſays gold is 
malleable; He means and would inſinuate ſomething more than this, that what 
I call gold is malleable, (though truly it amounts to no more) but would have 
this underſtood, viz. that gold, i. e. what has the real eſſence of gold, is malle- 
able; which amounts to thus much, that malleableneſs depends on, and 
is inſeparable from the real eſſence of gold. But a man, not knowing wherein 
that real eſſence conſiſts, the connection in his mind of malleableneſs, is not 
truly with an eſſence he knows not, but only with the ſound gold he puts for it. 
Thus when we ſay, that © animal rationale” is, and © animal implume bipes 
“ atis unguibus” is not a good definition of a man; it is plain, we ſuppoſe the 
game man in this caſe to ſtand for the real eſſence of a ſpecies, and would 
fignify, that a rational animal better deſcribed that real ebe than a two- 
legged animal with broad nails, and without feathers. For elſe, why might 
not Plato as properly make the word 23gyx6. or man ſtand for his complex 
idea, made up of the idea of a body, diſtinguiſhed from others by a certain 
ſhape and other outward appearances, as Ariſtotle make the complex idea, to 
which he gave the name avJpwwE- or man, of body and the faculty of reaſon- 
ing joined together; unleſs the name 4y9gww0- or man were ſuppoſed to ſtand 
for ſomething elſe than what it ſignifies; and to be put in the place of ſome 
other thing than the idea a man profeſſes he would expreſs by it ? 
- $18. IT is true, the names of ſubſtances would be much more uſeful, and v. g. Paniog - 
propoſitions made in them much more certain, were the real eſſences of ſub- © po Brag 
ſtances the ideas in our minds which thoſe words fignified. And it is for of fubgances. 
want of thoſe real eſſences that our words convey ſo little knowledge or cer- 
tainty in our diſcourſes about them: and therefore the mind, to remove that 
imperfection as much as it can, makes them, by a ſecret ſuppoſition, to ſtand 
for a thing, having that real eſſence, as if thereby it made ſome nearer approaches 
to jt. For though the word man or gold ſignify nothing truly but a complex 
idea of properties united together in one ſort of ſubſtances : yet there is ſcarce 
any body in the uſe of theſe words, but. often ſuppoſes each of thoſe names 
to ſtand for a thing having the real eſſence, on which theſe properties 1 7 
| 8 Which 
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Which is ſo far from diminiſhing the imperfection of our words, that by a 
plain abuſe it adds to it when we would make them ſtand for ſomething, 
which not being in our complex idea, the name we uſe can no ways be the 


5 ſign of. | 


Hence ce 


think every 
change of 
our [Tea in 
ſubſtances, 


not to change 


the ſpecies, 


* 


The cauſe of 


the abule, 

a ſuppoſition 
of nature's 
working al- 
ways regular- 


ly. 


$19. Tuls ſhews us the reaſon why in mixed modes any of the ideas chat 


make the compoſition of the complex one, being left out or changed, it is 


allowed to be another thing, i. e. to be of another ſpecies, it is plain in chance- 
medly, man- ſlaughter, murder, parricide, &c. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe 
the complex idea ſignified by that name is the real as well as nominal eſſence; 
and there is no ſecret reference of that name to any other eſſence but that. 
But in ſubſtances it is not ſo. For though in that called gold one puts into his 
complex idea what another leaves out, and vice verſa; yet men do not uſually 
think that therefore the ſpecies is changed: becaule they ſecretly in their minds 
refer that name, and ſuppoſe it annexed to a real immutable 3 of a thing 
exiſting, on which thoſe properties depend. He that adds to his complex idea 
of gold that of fixedneſs and ſolubility in aq. regia, which he put not in it 
before, is not thought to have changed the ſpecies; but only to have a more 
perfect idea, by «ding another ſimple idea, which is always in fact joined with 
thoſe other, of which his former complex idea conſiſted. But this reference 
of the name to a thing, whereof we had not the idea, is-ſo-far from helping 
at all, that it only ſerves the more to involve us in difficulties. For by this 
tacit reference to the real eſſence of that ſpecies of bodies, the word gold 
(which by ſtanding for a more or leſs perfect collection of ſimple ideas, ſerves 
to deſign that ſort of body well enough in civil diſcourſe) comes to have no 
ſignification at all, being put for ſomewhat, whereof we have no idea at all, 
and ſo can fignify nothing at all, when the body itſelf is away. For however 
it may be thought all one; yet, if well conſidered, it will be found a quite 
different thing to argue about gold in name, and about a parcel in the body 
itſelf, v. g. a piece of leaf-gold laid before us; though in diſcourſe we are fain 
to ſubſtitute the name for the thing. F . 
8 20. Tu Ar which I think very much diſpoſes men to ſubſtitute their names 
for the real eſſences of ſpecies, is the ſuppoſition before- mentioned, that nature 
works regularly in the production of things, and ſets the boundaries to each of 
thoſe ſpecies, by giving exactly the ſame real internal conſtitution to each indi- 
vidual, which we rank under one general name. . Whereas any one who 
obſerves their different qualities, can hardly doubt, that many of the indivi- 
duals, called by the ſame name, are, in their internal conſtitution, as different 


* 


one from another as ſeveral of thoſe which are ranked under different ſpecifick 


who have thoroughly imbibed the doctrine of ſubſtantial forms, whereby 


names. This ſuppoſition, however, that the ſame preciſe and internal con- 
ſtitution goes always with the ſame ſpecifick name, makes men forward to 
take thoſe names for the repreſentatives of thoſe real eſſences, though indeed 
they ſignify nothing but the complex ideas they have in their minds when 
they uſe them. So that, if I may fo ſay, ſignifying one thing, and being ſup- 
poſed-for, or put in the place of another, they cannot but, in ſuch a kind of 
uſe, cauſe a great deal of uncertainty in mens diſcourſes; eſpecially in thoſe 


they 
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chey firmly imagine the ſeveral ſpecies of things to be determined and C HAP. 
diſtinguiſhed. | | 3 X. 
8 21. Bor however prepoſterous and abſurd it be to make our names ſtandi ' 
for ideas we have not, or (which is all one) eſſences that we know not, it This abuſe 
being in effect to make our words the ſigns of nothing; yet it is evident to e uppo- 
any one, who ever ſo little reflects on the uſe men make of their words, that fitions. 
there is nothing more familiar. When a man aſks whether this or that thing 

he ſees, let it be a drill, or a monſtrous fœtus, be a man or no; it is evident, 

the queſtion is not, whether that particular thing agree to his complex idea, 
expreſſed by the name man: but whether it has in it the real eſſence of a 

ſpecies of things, which he ſuppoſes his name man to ſtand for. In which 

way of uſing the names of ſubſtances, there are theſe falſe ſuppoſitions 

contained. _ 5 | 5 

Fist, that there are certain preciſe eſſences, according to which nature 

makes all particular things, and by which they are diſtinguiſhed into ſpecies. 

That every thing has a real conſtitution, whereby it is what it is, and on which 

its ſenſible qualities depend, is paſt doubt: but I think it has been proved, 

that this makes not the diſtinction of ſpecies, as we rank them; nor the | | 
boundaries of their names, 1 7 | _—_ 
SECONDLY, this tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had ideas of theſe propoſed ö 
eſſences. For to what purpoſe elſe is it to enquire whether this or that thin | 
have the real eſſence of the ſpecies man, if we did not ſuppoſe that there | 
were ſuch a ſpecifick eſſence known? which yet is utterly falſe : and therefore * 
ſuch application of names, as would make them ſtand for ideas which we 
have not, muſt needs cauſe great diſorder in diſcourſes and reaſonings about ; * 
them, and be a great inconvenience in our communication by words. | 
'Y22. SIXTHLY, there remains yet another more general, though perhaps 6. A ſuppo- : 
leſs obſerved abuſe of words; and that is, that men Kaving by a long and fa- don that ii 
miliar uſe annexed to them certain ideas, they are apt to imagine ſo near and crmain ang '""n 
neceſſary a connection between the names and the fignification they uſe them evident ſig- ix 
in, that they forwardly ſuppoſe one cannot but underſtand what their meaning wifcadon. | 
is; and therefore one ought to acquieſce in the words delivered, as if it were 

85 doubt, that in the uſe of hols common received ſounds, the ſpeaker and 

carer had neceſſarily the ſame preciſe ideas. Wheance preſuming, that when 

they have in diſcourſe uſed any term, they have thereby as it were ſet before 
others the very thing they talk of. And fo likewiſe taking the words of others, 
as naturally ſtanding for juſt what they themſelves have been accuſtomed to 
apply them to, they never trouble themſelves to explain their own, or under- 
ſtand clearly others meaning. From whence commonly proceeds noiſe and 
wrangling without improvement or information ; whilſt men take words to be | 
the conſtant regular marks of agreed notions, which in truth are no more but j 
the voluntary and unſteady ſigns of their own ideas. And yet men think it 3 h g 
ſtrange, if in diſcourſe, or (where it is often abſolutely neceſſary) in diſpute, 
one ſometimes aſks the meaning of their terms: though the arguings one may 
every day obſerve in converſation, make it evident, that there are few names 
of complex ideas which any two men uſe for the ſame juſt preciſe collection. 

| e | It 
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Book III. It is hard to name a word which will not be a clear inſtance of this. Life]; 
2 term, none mote familiar. Any one almoſt would take it for an affront to be 
_ . aſked what he meant by it. And yet if it comes in queſtion, whether a plant, 
that lies ready formed in the ſeed, have life; whether the embrio in an egg 

before incubation, or a man in a {woon without ſenſe or motion, be alive or 

no; it is eaſy to perceive that a clear diſtin& ſettled idea does not always 
accompany the uſe of ſo known a word as that of life is. Some groſs and 
confuſed conceptions men indeed ordinarily have, to which they apply the 

common words of their language; and ſuch a looſe uſe of their words ſerve; 

them well enough in their ordinary diſcourſes or affairs. But this is not ſui. 

cient for philoſophical enquiries. Knowledge. and reaſoning require preciſe 

_ determinate ideas. And though men will not beſo importunately dull, as not 

to underſtand what others ſay without demanding an explication of their 

terms; nor ſo troubleſomely critical, as to correct others in the uſe of the 

words they receive from them : yet where truth and knowledge are concerned 

in the caſe, I know not what fault it can be to deſire the explication of words, 

whoſe ſenſe ſeems dubious; or why a man ſhould; be aſhamed to own his 
ignorance, in what ſenſe another man uſes his words, ſince he has no other 

way of certainly knowing it, but by being informed. This abuſe of taking 

words upon truſt, has no where ſpread ſo far, nor with ſo ill effects, as amongſt 
men of letters. The multiplication and obſtinacy of diſputes, which has ſo 

laid waſte the intellectual world, is owing to nothing more, than to this ill uſe 

of words. For though it be generally believed that there is great: diverſity of 
opinions in the volumes and variety of controverſies the world is diſtracted with, 

yet the moſt I can find that the contending learned men of different parties 

do, in their arguings one with another, is, that they ſpeak different languages. 

For 1 am apt to imagine, that when any of them quitting terms, think upon 
things, and know what they think, they think all the ſame ; though perhaps 

what they. would have, be differe neee. | 

The ends of 8 23. To conclude this confideration of the imperfection and abuſe of lan- 
layguage: guage; the ends of language in our diſcourſe with others, being chiefly tbeſe 
gr ideas, three: firſt, to make known one man's thoughts or ideas to another; ſecondly, 
to doit with as much eaſe and quickneſs as poſhble ; and, thirdly, thereby to 

convey the knowledge of things: language is either abuſed or deficient, when 

it fails of any of theſe three. 1 eo „ 

Fist, words fail in the firſt of theſe ends, and lay not open one man's 

ideas to another's view: 1. When men have names in their mouths without 
any determinate. ideas in their minds, whereof they are the ſigns : or, 2. When 
they apply the common. received names of any language to ideas, to which the 
common uſe of that language does not apply them: or, 3. When they apply 
them very unſteadily, making them ſtand now for one, and by and by for 
another ide. e e ts dv-z, | 
2. To doit & 24. SECONDLY, men fail of conveying their thoughts with all the quick- 
, leise. neſs and caſe that may be, when they have complex ideas without having any 
WE diſtin& names for them, This is ſometimes the fault of the language itſelf, 
which has not in it a ſound yet applied to ſuch a ſignification; . 
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the fault of the man, who has not yet learned the name for that idea he would C RH AP. 


ſhew another. | e 
$ 25. THIRDLY, there is no knowledge of things convegedby mens words, 
when their ideas agree not to the reality of things, Though it be a defect, 


— — 
3. There ich 


that has its original in our ideas, which are not ſo conformable to the nature of '2 οαοναν the 


| knowledge ot 


things, as attention, ſtudy, and application might make them; yet it fails not ings. 


to extend itſelf to our words too, when we uſe them as ſigns of real beings, 
which yet never had any reality or exiſtence, ns TOTES 

$ 26. FiRsT, he that hath words of any language, without diſtinct ideas in 
his mind to which he applies them, does, ſo far as he uſes them in diſcourſe, 
only make a noiſe without any ſenſe or fignification ; and how learned ſoever 
he may ſeem by the uſe of hard words. or learned terms, is not much more 
adyanced thereby in knowledge, than he would be in learning, who had no- 
thing in his ſtudy but the bare titles of books, without poſſeſſing the contents 
of them. For all ſuch words, however put into diſcourſe, according to the 
right conſtruction of grammatical rules, or the harmony of well- turned periode, 
do yet amount to nothing but bare ſounds, and nothing elle. 

$ 27. SECONDLY, he that has complex ideas, without particular names for 
them, would be in no better a caſe than a bookſeller, who had in his ware- 
houſe volumes that lay there unbound, and without titles; which he could 
therefore make known to others, only by ſhewing the looſe ſheets, and com- 
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municate them only by tale. This man is hindered in his diſcourſe, for want 


of words to communicate his complex ideas, which he is therefore forced to 
make known by an enumeration of the ſimple ones that compoſe them; and 
ſo is fain often to uſe twenty words, to expreſs what another man ſignifies in 
- 60G; 206 hs 5 


$28. THIRDLY, he that puts not conſtantly the ſame ſign for the ſame idea, 


but uſes the ſame words ſometimes in one, and ſometimes in another ſignifi- 
cation, ought to paſs in the ſchools and converſation for as fair a man, as 
he does in the market and exchange, who ſells ſeyeraf things under the ſame 
name. 3 | £12 | | | 


$ 29. FouRTHLy, he that applies the words of any language to ideas different 


from thoſe to which' the common uſe of that country applies them, however 
his own underſtanding may be filled with truth and light, will-not by fuch 
words be able to convey much of it to others, without defining his terms, 
For however the ſounds are ſuch as are familiarly known, and ealily enter the 
ears of thoſe who are accuſtomed to them; yet ſtanding for cther ideas than 
thoſe they uſually are annexed to, and are wont to excite in · the mind of the 
hearers, they cannot make known the thoughts of him who thus uſes them. 

$ 30. FIFTHLY, he that imagined to himſelf ſubſtances ſuch as never have 
been, and filled his head with ideas which have not any correſpondence with 
the real nature af things, to which yet he gives ſettled and defined names; 
may fill His diſcourſe, and perhaps another man's head, with the fantaſtical 
imaginations of his own brain; but will be very far from advancing thereby one 
jot in real and true knowledge. | On 
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Book III. 5 31. Hs that hath names without ideas, wants meaning in his words, and 

peaks only empty ſounds. He that hath complex ideas without names for them, 

wants liberty and diſpatch in his expreſſions, and is neceſſitated to uſe per;. 

phraſes. He. that uſes his words looſely and unſteadily, will either be not 

minded, or not underſtood. He that applies his names to ideas different from 

their, common uſe, wants, proptiety in his language, and ſpeaks gibberiſh, 

And he that hath the ideas of ſubſtances diſagreeing with the real exiſtence of 

things, ſo far wants the materials of true knowledge in his underſtanding, and 
hath inſtead thereof chimeras. - 1 

How in fub- 8 32. IN our notions concerning ſubſtances, we are liable to all the former 

** inconveniences: v. g. he that uſes the word tarantula, without having any 

imagination or idea of what it ſtands for, pronounces-a good word; but ſo 

long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that in a new-diſcovered country ſhall 

ſee ſeveral forts of animals and vegetables, unknown to him before, may hare 

as true ideas of them, as of a horſe or a ſtag ; but can ſpeak of them only by 

a deſcription, till he ſhall either take the names the natives call them by, or 

give them names himſclf. 3. He that uſes the word body ſometimes for pure 

extenſion, and ſometimes. for extenſion and ſolidity together, will talk very 

fallacioufly. 4. He that gives the name horſe to that idea, which common 

uſage calls mule, talks improperly, and will not be underſtood, 5. He that 

thinks the name centaur ſtands for ſome real being, impoſes on himſelf, and 

miſtakes words for things. | j or oo oro 

How in 8 33. Ix modes and relations generally we are liable only to the four firſt 

medes and of theſe inconveniences; viz. 1. I may have in my memory the names of modes, 

n gratitude or charity, and yet not have any preciſe ideas annexed in my- 

thoughts to thoſe names. 2. I may have ideas, and not know the names: that 

belong to them; v. g. I may have the idea of a man's drinking till bis colour 

and humour be altered, till his tongue trips, and his eyes look red, and his 

feet fail him; and yet not know, that it is to be called drunkenneſs. 3; 1 may 

have the ideas of virtues or vices, and names alſo, but apply them amis: v. g. 

when I apply the name frugality to that idea which others call and ſignify by 

this ſound, covetouſneſs. 4. I may uſe any of thoſe names with inconſtancy. 

5. But in modes and relations, I cannot have ideas diſagreeing to the exiſtence 

of things: for modes being complex ideas, made by the mind at pleaſure; and 

relation being but my way of cenfidering or comparing two things together, 

and ſo alſo an idea of my own making; theſe ideas can ſcarce be found to 

diſagree with any thing exiſting, ſince they are not in the mind as the copies 

of things regularly, made by nature, nor as properties inſeparably flowing from 

the internal conſtitution or eſſence of any ſubſtance; but as it were patterns 

lodged in my memory, with names annexed to them, to denominate actions 

and relations by, as they come to exiſt. But the miſtake is commonly in my 

giving a wrong name to my conceptions ; and ſo uſing words in a different ſen!e 

from other people, I am not underſtood, but am thought to have wrong ideas 

of them, when I give wrong names to them. Only if I put in my ideas of 

mixed modes or relations, any inconſiſtent ideas together, I fill my head alſo 

25 | . | . with 
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with chimeras; ſince ſuch ideas, if well examined, cannot fo much as exit C H A p. 
in the mind, much leſs any real being ever be denominated from them. . 
9834. SINCE wit and fancy finds eaſier entertainment in the world, than dry qꝗ 
truth and real knowledge, figurative ſpeeches, and alluſion in language will 7. Figurative 
hardly be admitted as an imperfection or abuſe of it. I confeſs, in diſcourſes 1 IS = 
where we ſcek rather pleaſure and delight than information and improvement, 8 5 
ſuch ornaments as are borrowed from them can ſcarce paſs for faults. But yet 
if we would ſpeak of things as they are, we muſt allow that all the art of 
rhetorick, beſides order and clearneſs, all the artificial and figurative application 
of words eloquence hath invented, are for nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong 
ideas, move the paſſions, and thereby miſlead the judgment, and fo indeed are 

fe&t cheat: and therefore however laudable or allowable oratory may 
render them in harangues and popular addreſſes, they are certainly in all diſ- 
courſes that pretend to ivform or inſtru, wholly to be avoided ; and where 
truth and knowledge are concerned, cannot but be thought a great fault, either 
of the language or per ſon that makes uſe of them. What, and how various 
they are, will be ſuperfluous here to take notice ; the books of rhetorick which 
abound in the world, will inſtru thoſe who want to be informed: only I 
cannot but obſerve how little the preſervation and improvement of truth and 
knowledge, is the care and concern of mankind ; fince the arts of fallacy are 
endowed and preferred. It is evident how much men love to deceive and be 
deceived, fince rhetorick, that powerful inſtrument of error and deceit, has 
its eſtabliſhed profeſſors, is publickly taught, and has always been had in great 
reputation: and, I doubt not, but it will be thought great boldneſs, if not 
brutality in me, to have ſaid thus much againſt it. Eloquence, like the fair 
ſex, has too prevailing beauties in it, to ſuffer itſelf ever to be ſpoken againſt. 
And it is in vain to find fault with: thoſe arts of deceiving, wherein men find 
pleaſute to be deceived. 

OHAPTER KI. 

Of the remedies of the foregoing imperfections 


$1, . HE natural and improved imperfections of languages, we have ſeen CH Ar 
above at large; and ſpeech being the great bond that holds ſociety vj © 

together, and the common conduit whereby the improvements of knowledge 
are conveyed from one man and one generation, to another, it would well They are 
deſerve; our molt ſerious thoughts, to conſider what remedies are to be ſound ing. Py”. 
for theſe inconveniences above-mentioned. | | 

Fa. I a not ſo vain to think, that any one can pretend to attempt the are not . 
perfect reforming; the languages of the world, no not ſo much as of his own 
country, without rendering himſelf ridiculous. To require that men ſhould 
uſe their words conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe, and for none but determined and 

| g 802 uniform 
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Boox III. uniform ideas, would be to think that all men ſhould have the ſame notions, 


aud ſhould talk of nothing but what they have clear and diſtinct ideas of; 


which is not to be expected by any one, who hath not vanity enough to ima. 
gine he can prevail with men to be very knowing or very filent. And he muſt 
be very little ſkilled in the world, who thinks that a voluble tongue ſhall ac- 
company only a good underſtanding; or that mens talking much or little, 
ſhall hold proportion only to their knowledge. FE HT r 


But yet nece- § 3. Bur though the market and exchange muſt be left to their own ways 


2 Philo- f talking, and goſſipings not to be robbed of their ancient privilege; though 


the ſchools and men of argument would perhaps take it amiſs to have any 
thing offered to abate the length, or leſſen the number, of their diſputes : yet 
methinks thoſe who pretend ſeriouſly to ſearch after or maintain truth, ſhould 
think themſelves obliged to ſtudy how they might deliver themſelves without 
obſcurity, doubtfulneſs, or equivocation, to which mens words are naturally 
liable, if care be not taken. PUPS ES) k 

Miſuſe of $ 4. For he that ſhall well conſider the errors and obſcurity, the miſtakes 

ere B and confuſion, that are ſpread in the world by an ill uſe of words, will find 

of errors, ſome reaſon to doubt whether language, as it has been employed, has con- 
tributed more to the improvement or hindrance of knowledge amongſt man- 
kind. How many are there, that when they would think. on things, fix their 
thoughts only on words, eſpecially when they would apply their minds to mo- 
ral matters? And who then can wonder, if the reſult of ſuch contemplations 
and reaſonings, about little more than ſounds, whilſt the ideas they annexed 
to them are very confuſed and very unſteady, or perhaps none at all; 
who can wonder, I ſay, that ſuch thoughts and reaſonings end in nothing but 
obſcurity and miſtake, without any clear e ment or knowledge ? 

Obſtinacy, $ 5. Tas inconvenience, in an illi\uſe of words, men ſuffer in their own 
private meditations: but much more manifeſt are the diſorders which follow 
from it, in converſation, diſcourſe, and arguings with others, For language 
being the great conduit, whereby men convey their diſcoveries, reaſonings, aud 
knowledge, from one to another ; he that makes an ill uſe of it, though he 
does not corrupt the fountains of knowledge, which are in things themſelves; 
yet he does, as much as in him lies, break or ſtop the pipes, whereby it is 
diſtributed to the public uſe and advantage of mankind. He that uſes words 

without any clear and ſteady meaning, what does he but lead himſelf and others 
into errors? And he that deſignedly does it, ought to be looked on as an 
enemy to truth and knowledge. And yet who can wonder, that all the 
ſciences and parts of knowledge have been fo over- charged with obſcure and 
equivocal terms, and infignificant and doubtful expreſſions, capable to make 
the moſt attentive or quick-fighted, very little or not at all the more knowing 
or orthodox; fince ſubtility, in thoſe who make profefſion to teach or defend 
truth, hath paſſed ſo much for a virtue: a virtue, indeed, which conſiſting for 
the moſt part in nothing but the fallacious and illuſory uſe of obſcure or 
deceitful terms, it is only fit to make men more conceited in their ignorance, 
and more, obſtinate in their errors, 7 T3 FHFORRY Vs 
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6. LET us look into the books of controverſy of any kind; there we Cn AF. 
ſhall ſee, that the effect of obſcure, unſteady or equivocal terms, is nothing but XI. 
noiſe and wrangling about ſounds, without convincing or bettering a man's @G—v-=— 
underſtanding. For if the idea be not agreed on betwixt the ſpeaker and And wrang- 
hearer, for which the words ſtand, the argument is not about things, but los. 
names. As often as ſuch a word, whoſe ſignification is not aſcertained be- 
twixt them, comes in ule, their underſtandings have no other object wherein 
they agree, but barely the ſound ; the things that they think on at that time, 

as expreſſed by that word, being quite different. x 

. $7. WHETHER a bat be a bird or no; is not a queſtion, whether a bat be nance, bat 
another thing than indeed it is, or have other qualities than indeed it has, for and bid. 
that would be extremely abſurd to doubt of: but the queſtion is, 1. Either 
between thoſe that acknowledged themſelves to have but imperfect ideas of 
one or-both of thoſe ſort of things, for which theſe names are ſuppoſed to 

| ſand; and then it is a real inquiry concerning the name of a bird or a bat, to 
make their yet imperfect ideas of it more compleat, by examining whether all 
the ſimple ideas, to which, combined together, they both give the name bird, 

be all to be found in a bat: but this is a queſtion only of enquirers (not diſ- 
puters) who neither affirm, nor deny, but examine. Or, 2. It is a queſtion 
between diſputants, whereof the one affirms, and the other denies, that a bat is 
a bird. And then the queſtion is barely about the ſignification of one or both 
theſe words; in that they not having beth the ſame complex ideas, to which 
they give theſe two names, one holds, and the other denies, that theſe two 
names may be affirmed one of another. Were they agreed in the ſignification 
of theſe two names, it were impoſſible they ſhould diſpute about them: for 
they would preſently and clearly ſee (were that adjuſted between them) whe- 
ther all the fimple ideas, of the more general name bird, were found in the 
complex idea of a bat, or no; and ſo there could be no doubt, whether a bat 
were a bird or no. And here I deſire it may be conſidered and carefully exa- 
mined, whether the greateſt part of the diſputes in the world are not merely 
verbal, and about the ſignification of words; and whether if the terms they are 
made in were defined, and reduced in their ſignification (as they muſt be where 
they ſignify any thing) to determined collections of the ſimple ideas they do 
or ſhould ſtand for, thoſe diſputes would not end of themſelves, and imme- 
diately vaniſh. I leave it then to be conſidered, what the learning of diſpu- 
tation is, and how well they are employed for the advantage of themſelves or 
others, whoſe buſineſs is only the vain oſtentation of ſounds; i. e. thoſe who 
ſpend their lives in diſputes and controverſies, When I ſhall ſee any of thoſe 
combatants ſtrip all his terms of ambiguity and obſcurity (which every one 
may do in the words he uſes himſelf) I ſhall think him a champion for 
knowledge, truth and peace, and not the ſlave of vain-glory, ambition, or a 
N | | e 

$8. To remedy the defects of ſpeech before · mentioned to ſome degree, 
and to prevent the inconveniences that follow from them, I imagine the 
obſervation of theſe following rules may be of uſe, till ſome body beiter 15 
e | | ſhal 
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Book III. ſhall judge it worth his while, to think more maturely on this matter, and 
w——— oblige the world with his thoughts on it. | pada 

1. Remedy, FIRsT, a man ſhould take care to uſe no word without a ſignification, no 
dne work name without an idea for which he makes it ſtand. This rule will not ſeem 
idea Altogether needleſs, to any one who ſhall take the pains to recollect how 
often he has met with ſuch, words, as inſtinct, ſympathy and antipathy, &c. in 
the diſcourſe of others, ſo made uſe of, as he might eaſily conclude, that thoſ 
that uſed them had no ideas in their minds to which they applied them; but 
ſpoke them only as ſounds, which uſually ſerved inſtead of reaſons on the like 
occaſions. Not but that theſe words, and the like, have very proper ſigni- 
fications in which they may be uſed; but there being no natural connection 
between any words and any ideas, theſe, and any other, may be learned by rote, 
and pronounced or writ by men, who have no ideas in their minds, to which 
they have annexed them, and for which they make them ſtand; which i; 
neceſſary they ſhould, if men would ſpeak intelligibly even to themſelves 

alone. | ay 4 . r 
2. To bare 89. SECONDLY, it is not enough a man uſes his words as ſigns of ſome 
abe dess ideas: thoſe he annexes. them to, if they be maple, muſt be clear and diſtinct; 
them in if complex, mult be determinate, i. e, the preciſe. collection of ſimple ideas 
modes. ſettled. in the mind, with that ſound, annexed, tg it, as the ſign of that preciſe 
determined collection, and no other. This is very neceflary in names of modes, 
and eſpecially moral words; which having no ſeitled objects in nature, from 
whence their ideas are taken, as from their original; are apt to be very con- 
fuſed. Juſtice is a word in every man's mouth, but moſt commonly with a 
very. undetermined looſe fignification:z which will always be fo, unleſs a man 
has in his mind a diſtinct comprehenſion of the component parts, that com- 
plex idea conſiſts of; and if it be decompounded,. muſt be able to reſolve it 
{till og, till he at laſt comes to the ſimple ideas that make it up: and unleſs 
this be done, a man makes an ill uſe of the word, let it be juſtice, for example, 
or any other. I do not ſay, a man need ſtand to recollect and make this 
analyſis at large, every time the word juſtice comes in his way: but this at 
leaſt is neceſſary, that he have ſo examined the ſignification of that name, and 
ſettled the idea of all its parts in his mind, that he can do it when he pleaſes. 
If one, who makes his complex idea of juſtice, to be ſuch a treatment of the 
perſon or goods of another, as is according to law, hath not a clear and diſtinct 
idea what law is, which makes a part of his complex idea of juſtice ; it is plain 
his idea of juſtice itſelf will be confuſed. and imperfect. This exactneſs will, 
perhaps, be judged very troubleſome ; and therefore moſt men will think they 
may be excuſed. from ſeitling the complex ideas of mixed modes ſo preciſely 
in their minds. But yet 1 muſt ſay, till this be done, it muſt not be wondered 
that they have a great deal of obſcurity and confuſion in their own minds, and 

a great deal of wrangling in their diſcourſes with others. ee 

And ditin 5 10. IN the names of ſubſtances, for a right uſe of them, ſomething more 
N is required than barely determined ideas. In theſe the names muſt alſo be 
d conformable to things, as they exiſt; but of this I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 


ſtances. 
more 
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more at large by and by. This exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in inquiries CH Ar. 
after philoſophical knowledge, and in controverſies about truth. And though XI. 
it would be well too, if it extended itſelf to common converſation, and the 
ordinary affairs of life; yet I think that is ſcarce to be expected. Vulgar 
notions ſuit vulgar diſcourſes ; and both, though confuſed enough, yet ſerve 
pretty well the market and the wake. Merchants and lovers, cooks and taylors, 
have words wherewithal to diſpatch their ordinary affairs; and fo, 1 think, 
might philoſophers and diſputants too, if they had a mind to underſtand, and 
to be clearly underſtood. | 
11. THIRDLY, it is not enough that men have ideas, determined ideas, z. Propiicty. 
for which they make theſe figns ſtand ; but they muſt alſo take care to apply 
their words, as near as may be, to ſuch ideas as common uſe has annexed them 
to. For words, eſpecially of languages already framed, being no man's pri- 
vate poſſeſſion, but the common meaſure of commerce and communication, it 
is not for any one, at pleaſure, to change the ſtamp they are current in, nor 
alter the ideas they are affixed to; or at leaſt, when there is a neceſſity to do 
ſo, he is bound to give notice of it. Mens intentions in ſpeaking are, or at leaſt 
thould be, to be underſtood ; which cannot be without frequent explanations, 
demands, and other the like incommodious interruptions, where men do not 
follow common uſe. Propriety of ſpeech is that which gives our thoughts 
entrance into other mens minds with the greateſt eaſe and advantage; and. 
therefore deſerves ſome part of our care and ſtudy, eſpecially in the names of 
moral words. The proper fignification and uſe of terms is beſt to be learned 
from thoſe, who in their writings and diſcourſes appear to have had the cleareſt: 
notions, and applied to them their terms with the exacteſt choice and fitneſs. 


This way of ufing a man's words, according to the propriety of the language, 
though it have not always the good fortune to be underſtood ;. yet moſt com- 
monly: leaves the blame of it on him, who is ſo unſkilful in the language he 
ſpeaks, as not to underſtand it, when made uſe of as it ought to be. 
$ 12. FOoURTHLY, but becauſe common uſe has not ſo viſibly annexed any 4. To make 


known theis. 


ſignification to words, as to make men know always certainly what they pre- — 


ciſely ſtand for ; and becauſe men, in the improvement of their knowledge, 
come to have ideas different from the valgar and ordinaty received ones, for. 
which they mult either make new words (which men ſeldom venture to do, 
for fear of being thought guilty of affectation or.novelty) or. elſe muſt uſe old 
ones, in a new fignification : therefore after the obfervation of the foregoing - 
rules, it is ſometimes neceſſary, for the aſcertaining the ſignification of words, 
to declare their meaning; where either common ule has left* it uncertain and 
looſe (as it has in moſt names of very complex ideas) or where the term, being 
very material in the diſcourſe, and that upon which it chiefly. turns, is liable to 
any doubtfulneſs or miſtake. _ 1 5 F 
§ 13, As the ideas, mens words ftand for, are of different ſorts; ſo- the And that three 
way of making known the ideas, they ſtand for, when there is occaſion, is alſo “). 
different. For though defining be thought the proper way, to make known 
the proper ſignification of words; yet there are ſome words that will not be 
defined, as there are others, whoſe preciſe meaning cannot be made known, but 
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Book III. by definition; and perhaps a third, which partake ſomewhat of both the other, 
L——— as we ſhall ſee in the names of ſimple ideas, modes and ſubſtances. | 
1. In ſimple 8 14. FirsT, when a man makes uſe of the name of any ſimple idea, which 
. * he perceives is not underſtood, or, is in danger to be miſtaken, he is obliged by 
terms, o the laws, of ingenuity and the end of ſpeech, tondeclare his meaning, and 
eving. make known whatrideahemakes it ſtand for. This, as has been ſhewn, can- 
| not be done by definition”; and-therefore, when a fynonymous word, fails to 
do it, .thgre is but one of theſe ways left. Firſt, ſometimes the naming the 
ſohject, wherein that ſimple idea is to be found, will make its name be under. 
ſtood by thoſe, who are acquainted with that fubje&;,and know it by that 
name. So to make a countryman underſtand hat“ fucillemorte” colour ſig- 
nißies, it may ſuffice to tell him, it is the colour of withered leaves falling in 
autumn. Secondly, but the only ſure way of making known. the ſignification 
of the name of any ſimple idea, is by preſenting to his ſenſes that ſubject, 
which may produce it in his mind, and make him actually have the idea that 

word ſtands for. r | . 
2. In mixed 8 15. SECONDLY, mixed modes, eſpecially thoſe belonging to morality, 
22 de being moſt of them ſuch. combinations of ideas, as the mind puts together of 
its own choice, and whereof there are not always ſtanding patterns to be found 
exiſting; the ſignification of their names cannot be made. known, as thoſe of 
ſimple ideas, by any ſhewing; but in recompence thereof, may be perfectly 
and exactly defined. For they being combinations of ſeveral ideas, that the 
mind of man has-gebitrarily put together, without reference to any archetypes, 
men may, if they pleaſe, exactly know the ideas that go to each compoſition, 
and fo both uſe theſe Words in a certain and undoubted fignificatian, and per- 
fectly declare, when there is occaſion, what they ſtand for. This, if well con- 
ſidered, would lay great blame on thoſe, who make not their diſcourſes about 
moral things very clear and diſtinct. For ſince the preciſe ſignification of the 
names of mixed modes, or which is all one, the real eſſence of each ſpecies 
is to be known, they being not of nature's but man's making, it is a great ne- 
gligence and perverſeneſs to diſcourſe of moral things with uncertainty and 
obſcurity ; which is more pardonable in treating of natural ſubſtances, where 
doubtful terms are hardly to be avoided, for a quite contrary reaſon, as we ſhall 

| ſee by and by. et OE . | 
Moral'ty ca- § 16. Upon this ground it is, that Tam bold to think, that morality is 
ave e capable of demonſtration, as well as mathematicks: fince the preciſe real 
mo = effence of the things moral words ſtand for, may be perfectly known; and fo 
the congruity and incongruity of the things themſelves be certainly diſcovered; 
in which confiſts perfect knowledge. Nor let any one object, that the names 

of ſubſtances are often to be made uſe of in morality, as well as thoſe of modes, 

from which will ariſe obſcurity.” For as to ſubſtances, when concerned in 
moral diſcouiſes, their divers natures are not ſo much enquired into, as ſup- 
poſed ; v. g. when we ſay that man is ſubject to law, we mean nothing by 
man, but a corporeal rational creature: what the real eſſence or other qualities 
of that creature are, in this caſe, is no way conſidered. And therefore, whe- 
ther a child or changeling be a man in a phyſical ſenſe, may amongſt me 
| 8 Bs naturaliſts 
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naturaliſts be as 3 as it will, it concerns not at all the moral man, as I CMH Ap. 
may call him, which is this immoveable unchangeable idea, a corporeal rational XI. 
being. For were there a monkey, or any other creature to be found, that has 
the uſe of reaſon to ſuch a degree as to be able to underſtand general ſigns, and 

to deduce confequences about general ideas, he would no doubt be ſubject to 
law, and in that ſenſe be a man, how much ſoever he differed in ſhape from 
others of that name. The names of ſubſtances, if they be uſed in them as 
they ſhould, can no more diſturb moral than they do mathematical diſcourſes : 

where, if the mathematician ſpeaks of a cube or globe of gold, or any other 

body, he has his clear ſettled idea which varies not, though it may by miſtake 

be applied to a particular body to which it belongs nor. | 

9817. Tris IJ have here mentioned by the bye, to ſhew of what conſequence 2 
it is for men, in their names of mixed modes, and conſequently in all their rf dier 
moral diſcourfes, to define their words when there is occaſion : ſince thereby clear. 
moral knowledge may be brought to fo great clearneſs and certainty. And it 
. muſt be great want of ingenuity (to ſay no worſe of it) to refuſe to do it: 
ſince a definition is the omly way whereby the preciſe meaning of moral words 
can be known; and yet a way whereby their meaning may be known cer- 
mainly, and without leaving any room for any conteſt about it. And therefore 

the negligence or perverfeneſs of mankind cannot be excuſed, if their diſcourſes 

in morality be not much more clear than thoſe in natural philoſophy: ſince 

they are about ideas in the mind, which are none of them falſe or difpropor- 

tionate; they having no external beings for the archetypes which they are 
referred to; and muſt correſpond withr. It is far eaſter for men to frame in 
their minds an idea which bal be the ſtandard to which they will give the 

name Juſtice, with which pattern fo made, all actions that agree ſhall paſs under 

that denomination ; than, having feen Ariſtides, to frame an idea that ſhall in 

all things be exactly like him; who is as he is, let men make what idea they 

pteaſe of him. For the one, they need but know the combination of ideas 
that are put together in their own minds; for the other, they muſt enquire 
into the whole nature, and abſtruſe hidden conſtitution, and various qualities of 
a thing exiſting without them. | | | 65 — | 

$ 18. ANOTHER reaſon that makes the defining of mixed modes ſo neceſſary, ara is the 

eſpecially of moral words, is what I-mentioned-a little before, viz. that it is only way. 
the only way whereby the fignification of the moſt of them can be known 

with certainty. For the ideas they ſtand for, being for the moſt part ſuch 

whoſe component parts no where exiſt together, but ſcattered and mingled with 

others, it is the mind alone that collects them, and gives them the union of 
one idea: and it is only by words, enumerating the ſeveral ſimple ideas which 

the mind has united, that we can make known to others what their names 

ſtand for; the affiſtance of the ſenſes in this caſe not helping us, by the pro- 
poſal of ſenſible objects, to ſhew the ideas which our names of this kind ſtand 

for, as it docs often in the names of ſenſible ſimple ideas, and alſo to ſome 


- 


degree in thoſe of ſubſtances. | 3 ; 
9 19. TursDLy, for the explaining the ſignification of the names of ſub- z. In ſab- 
ſtances, as they ſtand for the ideas we have of their diſtinct ſpecies, both nenen, * 
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Book III. fore- mentioned ways, viz. of ſhew ing and defining, are requiſite in many cate; 
- tobe made uſe of. For there. being ordinarily in each ſort ſome leading qua- 
lities, to which we ſuppoſe the other ideas, which make up our complex idea 
of that ſpecies, annexed; we forwardly give the ſpecifick name to that thing 
| wherein that characteriſtical mark is found, which we take to 52 the mop 
diſtinguiſhing idea of that ſpecies. Theſe leading or characteriſtical (as I may 
call them) ideas, in the forts of animals and vegetables, is (as has been before 
_ remarked, ch. vi. $ 29, and ch. ix. $ 15.) moſtly figure, and in inanimate 
bodies, colour, and in ſome both together. Now, © ©" 
Ideas of the & 20, TauxsE leading ſenſible qualities are thoſe which make the chief 
en. 1% ingredients of our ſpecifick ideas, and conſequently. the moſt obſervable and 
fanees arebeit-UDYAriable part in the definitions of our ſpecifick names, as attributed to forts 
Fer by eu. of ſubſtances coming under our knowledge, For though the ſound man, in 
"IM its own nature, be as apt to ſignify a complex idea made up of animality and 
rationality, united in the ſame ſubjeR, as to ſignify any other combination; 
yet uſed as a mark to ſtand for a ſort of creatures we count of our own kind, 
perhaps, the outward ſhape is as neceſſary to be taken into our complex idea, 
fignified by the word man, as any other we find in it: and therefore why 
Plato's „ animal implume bipes latis unguibus” ſhould not be a good defi- 
nition of the name man, ſtanding for that ſort of creatures, will not be eaſy to 
ew: for it is the ſhape, as the leading quality, that ſeems more to deter- 
mine that ſpecies, than a faculty of reaſoning, which appears not at firſt, and 
in ſome never. And if this be not allowed to be fo, I do not know how they 
can be excuſed from murder, who kill monſtrous births, (as we call them) 
becauſe of an unordinary ſhape, without knowing whether they have a rational 
ſoul or no; which can be no more diſcerned in a well-formed than ill-ſhaped 
infant, as ſoon as born. And who is it has informed us, that a rational ſoul 
Can inhabit no tznement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of frontiſpiece; or can 
Join itſelf to, and inform no ſaxt of body but one that is juſt of ſuch an outward 
Nructure ? ig 4 . hs ; 
8 21. Now theſe leading qualities are beſt made known by ſhewing, and 
can hardly be made known otherwiſe. For the ſhape of an horſe, or caſſuary, 
will be but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on the mind by words; the ſight 
of the animals doth it a thouſand times better: and the idea of the particular 
colour of gold is not to be got by any deſcription of it, but only by the fre- 
quent exerciſe of the eyes about it, as is evident in thoſe who are uſed to this 
metal, who will frequently diſtinguiſh true from counterfeit, pure from adul- 
terate, by the fight;. where others (who have as good eyes, but yet by uſe have 
not got the preciſe nice idea. of that peculiar yellow) ſhall not perceive any 
difference, The like may be ſaid of thoſe other ſimple ideas, peculiar in their 
kind to any ſubſtance; for which preciſe ideas there are no peculiar names. 
The particular ringing ſound there is in gold, diſtin& from the ſound of other 
bodies, has no particular name annexed to it, no more than the particular yel- 
low that belongs to that metal. „„ 8 ili 
The ideas of 8 22. Bur becauſe many of the ſimple ideas that make up our ſpecitick 


bet bh del. ideas of ſubſtances, are powers which Jie not obvious to our ſenſes in the 
nition. 7 | | ? | things 
3 
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things as they ordinarily appear; therefore in the ſignification of our names Cn a p. 


of ſubſtances, ſome part of the ſignification will be better made known b 


enumerating thoſe ſimple ideas, than by ſhewing the ſubſtance itſelf. For he 


that to-the yellow ſhining colour of gold got by ſight, ſhall, from my enume- 
rating them, have the ideas of great ductility, fuſibility, fixedneſs, and ſolubi- 
lity in aq» regia, will have a perfecter idea of gold, than he can have by ſeeing a 

jece of gold, and thereby imprinting in his mind only its obvious qualities. 
Bur if the formal conſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, ductile thing (from whence 
all theſe its properties flow) lay oper to our ſenſes, as the formal conſtitution, 
or jr 64 a triangle does, the fignification of the word gold might as eaſily 
be aſcertained as that of triangle, | 


$23. Hence we may take notice how much the foundation of all our A refleaion 
knowledge of corporeal things lies in our ſenſes, For how ſpirits, ſeparate he ken- 


from bodies (whoſe knowledge and ideas of theſe things are certainly much 
more perfect than ours) know them, we have no notion, no idea at all. The 
whole extent of our knowledge or imagination reaches not beyond our own 
ideas limited to our ways of perception. Though yet it be not to be doubted 
that ſpirits of a higher rank than thoſe immerſed in fleſh, may have as clear 
ideas of the radical conſtitution of ſubſtances, as we have of a triangle, and fo 
perceive, how all their properties and operations flow from thence : but the 
manner How they come by that knowledge exceeds our conceptions. | 


ledge of ſpi- 


$ 24. BoT though definitions will ſerve to explain the names of ſubſtances 4. Ideas alſoof 


as. they ſtand for our ideas; yet they leave them not without great imperfec- 
tion as they, ſtand. for things. For our names of ſubſtances bein 


mul be con- 
g not put formable to 


barely for our ideas, but being made uſe of ultimately to repreſent things, and *bings- 


ſoare put in their place; their ſignific?tion muſt agree with the truth of things 
as well as with mens ideas. And therefore in ſubilances we are not always to 
reſt in the ordinary complex idea, commonly received as the ſignification of 
that word, but muſt go a little farther, and enquire into the nature and pro- 
petties of the things themſelves, and thereby perfect, as much as we can, our 
ideas of their diſtinct ſpecies; or elſe learn them from ſuch as are uſed to that 
ſort of things, and are experienced in them. For ſince it is intended their 
names ſhould ſtand for ſuch collections of ſimple ideas as do really exiſt in 
things themſelves, as well as for the complex idea in other mens minds, which 
in their ordinary acceptation they ſtand for: therefore to define their names 
right, "natural hiſtory is to be enquired into; and their properties ate, witn 
care and examination, to be found out. For it is not enough, for the avoid- 
ing ineonveniences in diſcourſe and arguings about natural bodies and ſubſtantial 
things, to have learned, from the propriety of the lanzuage, the common but 
confuſed or very imperſe idea to which each word 1s applied, and to kee 
them to that idea in our uſe of them: but we mult, by acquainting ourſelves 
with the hiſtbry of that ſort of things, rectify and ſettle our complex idea be- 
une each ſpecific name; and in diſcourſe with others, (if we find them 
| miltake us) we ought to tell what the complex idea is, that we make ſuch a. 
name ſtand for. This. is the more neceſſary to be done by all thoſe who ſearch 
ater knowledge and philoſophical verity, in that children being taught words 
S472 whilſt 


Book IIL. whilſt they have but imperfect notions of things, apply. them at random, and 

—— without much thinking, and ſeldom frame determined ideas to be ſignified by 

them. Which cuſtom (it being eaſy, and ſerving well enough for the ordina- 

ry affairs of life and converſation) they are apt to continue when they 

are men: and ſo begin at the wrong end, learning words firſt and perfectly, 

but make the notions to which they apply thoſe,words afterwards very overtly. 

By this means it comes to paſs, that men ſpeaking the proper language of their 

- country, i. e. according to grammar-rules of that language, do yet ſpeak very 

. improperly of things themſelves ; and by their arguing one with another, 

make but ſmall progreſs in the diſcoveries of uſeful truths, and the know. 

ledge of things, as they are to be found in themſelves, and not in our imagi- 

nations; and it matters not much, for the improvement of our knowledge, 
bow they ate calld. . | 

Notealytobe  *& #6, Ir were therefore to be wiſhed, that men, verſed in phyſical enqui- 


made ſo. 
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-ries, and acquainted with the ſeveral ſorts of natural bodies, would ſet down 


: thoſe ſimple ideas, wherein they obſerve the individuals of each ſort conſtantly 


to agree. This would remedy a great deal of that confuſion which comes 


from ſeveraÞ perſons applying the ſame name to a collection of a ſmaller or 


greater number of ſenſible qualities, proportionably as they have been more or 
lefs/ acquainted with, or accurate in examining the qualities of any ſort of 


things which come under one denomination. But a dictionary of this fort 
_ containing,' as it were, a natural hiſtory, requires too many hands, as well as 
too much time, colt, pains, and ſagacity, ever to be hoped for; and till that 


be done, we muſt content ourſelves with ſuch definitions of the names of 


ſubſtances as explain the ſenſe men uſe them in. And it would be well, 


where there is occaſion, if they would afford us ſo much. This yet is not 
uſually done; but men talk to one another, and diſpute in words, whoſe 
meaning is not agreed between them, out of a miſtake, that the ſignification 


of common words are certainly eſtabliſhed, and the preciſe ideas they ſtand 


for perfectly known; and that it is a ſhame to be ignorant of them. Both 
which ſuppoſitions are falſe : no names of complex ideas having ſo ſettled 
determined fignifications, that they are conſtantly uſed for the ſame preciſe 
ideas. Nor is it a ſhame for a man not to have a certain knowledge of any 


© thing, but by the neceſſary ways of attaining it; and ſo it is no diſcredit not 
to know what preciſe idea any ſound ſtands for in another man's mind, with- 


out he declare it to me by ſome other way than barely uſing that ſound ; there 


being no other way, without ſuch a declaration, certainly to know it. Indeed 
the neceſſity of communication by language, brings men to an agreement in 


the ſignification of common words, within ſome tolerable latitude, that may 


| ſerve for ordinary converſation : and ſo a man cannot be ſuppoſed wholly ig- 
.norant of the ideas which are annexed to words by common uſe, in a language 


familiar to him. But common uſe, being but a very uncertain rule, which re- 


.duces itſelf at laſt.to the ideas of particular men, proves often but a very variable 


ſtandard. But though ſuch a dictionary, as 1 have above mentioned, will 


require top much time, coſt and pains to be hoped for in this age; yet methinks 
it is not. unreaſoneble to propoſe, that words ſtanding for things, which are 


known 


: 
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| %nown and diſtinguiſhed by their outward ſhapes, ſhould be expreſſed by little Cy av. 
draughts and prints made of them. A vocabulary made after this faſhion XI. 
would perhaps with more eaſe, and in leſs time, teach the true ſignification of- 
many terms, eſpecially in languages of remote countries or ages, and ſettle 
truer ideas in mens minds of ſeveral things, whereof we read the names in 
antient authors, than all the large and laborious comments of learned criticks. 
Naturaliſts, that treat of plants and animals, have found the benefit of 
this way: and he that has had occaſion to conſult them, will have reaſon to 
confeſs, that he has a clearer idea of apium, or ibex, from a little print of that 
herb or beaſt, than he could have from a long definition of the names of either 
of them. And ſo no doubt he would have of ſtrigil and ſiſtrum, if inſtead 
of a curry- comb and cymbal, which are the Engliſh names dictionaries render 
them by, he could fee ſtamped in the margin, ſmall pictures oſ theſe inſtruments, 
as they were in uſe amongſt the antients. © Toga, tunica, pallium, are words 
eafily tranſlated by gown, coat, and cloak; but we bave thereby no more true 
ideas of the faſhion of thoſe habits amongſt the Romans, than, we, have of 
the faces of the taylors who made them. Such things as theſe, . which the 
eye diſtinguiſhes by their ſhapes, would be beſt let into the mind b. 
draughts made of them, and more determine the ſignification of ſuch A 14 
than any other words ſet for them, or made uſe of to deſine them. But this 
only by the bye. ed ang 45 mts 84, 365 

$26. FirTHLY, if men will not be at the pains to declare the meaning of ;. By conftan- 
their words, and definitions of their terms arè not to be had; yet this is the bg meirfig- 
leaſt that can be expected, that in all diſcourſes, wherein one man pretends 2875 
to inſtruct or convince another, he ſhould uſe the ſame word conſtantly in 
the ſame ſenſe: if this were done (which no body can refuſe without great 
diſingenuity) many of the books extant might be ſpared ; many of the con- 
troverſies in diſpute would be at an end; ſeveral of thoſe great volumes, ſwoln 
with ambiguous words, now uſed in one. ſenſe, and by and by in another, 
would ſhrink into a very narrow compaſs; and many of the philoſophers (to 
mention no other) as well as poets works, might be contained in a nutſhell, 

y 27. Bur after all, the proviſion of words is ſo ſcanty in reſpect of that When the va- 
infinite variety of thoughts, that men, wanting terms to ſuit their preciſe —_ 20 
notions, will, notwithſtanding their utmoſt caution, be forced often to uſe the 
lame word in ſomewhat different ſenſes. And though in the continuation of 
a diſcourſe; or the purſuit of an argument, there can be hardly room to digre's 
into a particular definition, as often as a man varies the ſignification of any 

term; yet the import of the diſcourſe will, for the moſt part, if there be no 
deſigned fallacy, ſufficlently lead candid and intelligent readers into the true 
meaning of it: but where there is not ſufficient to guide the reader, there it 
concerns the writer to explain his meaning, and ſhew in what ſenſe he there 
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CHAPTER IL. 
Of knowledge in general. 


Box IV. 1. OINCE the mind, in all its thoughts and reaſonings, hath no other 
—— O immediate object but its own ideas, which it alone does or can con- 
oo know- template ; it is evident, that our knowledge is only converſant about them. 
lan about ow 8 2. KNOWLEDGE then ſeems to me to be nothing but the perception of 
ideas, the connection and agreement, or diſagreement and repugnancy, of any of our 
8 ideas. In this alone it conſiſts. Where this 228 is, there is knowledge; 
of the agree- and where it is not, there, though we may fancy, gueſs, or believe, yet we 
ment or diſ- always come ſhort of knowledge. For when we know that white is not black, 
ee what do we elſe, but perceive that theſe two ideas do not agree? When we 
poſſeſs ourſelves with the utmoſt ſecurity of the demonſtration, that the three 
angles of a trlangle are equal to two right ones, what do we more but perceive, 
that equality to two right ones, does neceffarily agree to, and is inſeparable 
from the three angles of a triangle? «tag 
This agree- 8 9, Bor to underſtand a little more diſtinctly wherein this agreement or 
wentfourfold. qiſagreement conſiſts, I think we may reduce it all to theſe four ſorts ; | 
1, Identity, or diverſity. reg 2 lde 
r a AR ee 
3. Co-exiſtence, or neceſſary connection. 
. 4. Real exiſtence. e e ee Cp pee Eee nds 
1, Ofitentiy 9 4. FIRST, as to the firſt ſort of agreement or diſagreement, viz, identity 
or diverſity, or diverſity, It is the firſt act of the mind, when it has any ſentiments or 
| ideas at all, to perceive its ideas; and ſo far as it perceives them, to know cach 
what it is, and thereby alſo to perceive their difference, and that one is not an- 
other. This is ſo abſolutely neceſfary, that without it there could be no know- 
| ledge, no reaſoning, no imagination, no diſtinct thoughts at all. By this the 
mind clearly and infallibly perceives each idea to agree with itſelf, and to be 
what it is; and all diſtinct ideas to difagree, i. e. the one not to be the other: 
and this it does without pains, labour, or deduction; but at firſt view, by its 
natural power of perception and diſtinction. And though men of art have 
reduced this into thoſe general rules, what is, is; and * it is impoſſible for 
the ſame thing to be and not to be;” for ready application in all caſcs, 
wherein there may be occaſion to refle& on it: yet it is certain, that the firſt 
exerciſe of this faculty is about particular ideas. A man infallibly Wy as 
h | | don 
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ſoon as ever he has them in his mind, that the ideas he calls white and round, C x A P. 
are the very ideas they are, and that they are not other ideas which he calls I. 
red or ſquare, Nor can any maxim or propoſition in the world make hi 
know it clearer or ſurer than he did before, and without any ſuch general rule. 4 
This then is the firſt agreement or diſagreement, which the mind perceives in 
its ideas; which it always perceives at firſt fight: and if there ever happen 
any doubt about it, it will always be found to be about the names, and not the 
ideas themſelves, whoſe identity and diverſity will always be perceived, as ſoon 
and clearly as the ideas themſelves are; nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſe. | 

'$ 5. SECONDLY, the next ſort of agreement, or diſagreement, the mind per- 2. Relative, 
ceives in any of its ideas, may, I thipk, be called relative, and is nothing but 
the perception of the relation between any two ideas, of what kind ſoever, 
whether ſubſtances, modes, or any other. For ſince all diſtin ideas muſt 
eternally be known not to be the ſame, and fo be univerſally and conſtantly 
denied one of another, there could be no room for any poſitive knowledge at 
all, if we could not perceive any relation between our ideas, and find out the 
agreement or diſagreement they have one with another, in ſeveral ways the 
mind takes of comparing them. | Eg 1 3 | 

$6. THIRDLY, the third ſort of agreement, or diſagreement, to be found 3. Of co. exi- 
in our ideas, which the perception of the mind is employed about, is co- exiſ- - 
tence, or non- co-exiſtence in the ſame ſubject; and this belongs particularly 
to ſubſtances. Thus when we pronounce concerning gold that it is fixed, our 
knowledge of this truth amounts to no more but this, that fixedneſs, or a 
power to remain in the fire unconſumed, is an idea that always accompanies 
and is joined with that particular fort of yellowneſs, weight, fuſibility, malle- 
ableneſ, and ſolubility in aq. regia; which make our complex idea, fignified by 
the word gold. | Rk e's "6h 

$ 7. FOURTHLY, the fourth and laſt ſort is, that of actual and real exiſtence 4. Of real 
agreeing to any idea, Within theſe four forts of agreement or diſagreement, <*iſtevce, 
is, I ſuppoſe, contained all the knowledge we have, or are capable of: for all 
the enquiries we can make concerning any of our ideas, all that we know 
or can affirm concerning any of them, is, that it is, or is not, the ſame 
with ſome other; that it does, or does not, always co-exiſt with ſome 
other idea in the ſame ſubject ; that it has this or that relation with ſome other 
idea; or that it has a real exiſtence without the mind. Thus blue is not yel- 
low, is of identity: two triangles upon equal baſes between two parallels are ; 
equal; is of relation: iron is ſuſceptible of magnetical impreſſions ; is of co- 
exiſtence: God is ; is of real exiſtence, Though identity and co-exiſtence are 
truly nothing but relations, yet they are ſo peculiar ways of agreement or dif- 
agreement of our ideas, that they deſerve well to be conſidered as diſtinct heads, 
and not under relation in general; fince they are ſo different grounds of affir- 
mation and negation, as will eaſily appear to any one, who will but reflect on 
what is ſaid in ſeveral places of this eſſay. I ſhould now proceed to examine the 
ſeveral degrees of our knowledge, but that it is neceſſary firſt to conſider the 
different acceptations of the word knowledge. | 27 _ 
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Book IV. 5 8. Turns are ſeveral ways wherein the mind is poſſeſſed of truth, eack: 
<——# Of which is called knowledge. | Fas rl es 
1 1. THnexRE is actual knowledge, which is the preſent view the mind has of 
. ditual; the agreement or diſagreement of any of its ideas, or of the relation they have 
| one to another. N Nt | | | 
2. A MAN is ſaid to know any propoſition, which having been once laid 
before his thoughts, he evidently perceived the agreement or diſagreement of 
the ideas whereof it conſiſts; and ſo lodged it in his memory, that whenever 
that propoſition comes again to be reffected on, he, without doubt or heſitation, 
embraces the right ſide, aſſents to, and is certain of the truth of it. This, 1 
think, one may call habitual knowledge: and thus a man may be ſaid to know 
all thoſe truths which are lodged in his memory, by a fbregoing clear and full 


perception, whereof the mind is aſſured paſt doubt, as often as it has occaſion 
to reflect on them. For our finite under ſtandinge being able to think clearly 
and diſtinctly but on one thing at once, if men had no knowledge of any more 
than what they actually thought on, they would all be very ignorant; and he 
that knew moſt, would know but one truth, that being all he- was able to 
think on at one time. 73 ä 
Mabitual 8 9. Or habitual knowledge, there are alſö, vulgarly ſpeaking, two degrees: 
— F1RsT, the one is of ſuch truths laid up in the memory, as whenever they 
* occur to the mind, it actually perceives the relation is between thoſe ideas. 
And this is im all thoſe truths, whereof we have an intuitive knowledge; 

v here the ideas themſelves, by an immediate view, diſcover their agreement 
or diſagreement one with another. 1 wo | | 

- SEcoNDLY, the other is of ſuch traths, whereof the mind having beer con- 
vinced, it retains the memory of the conviction, without the proofs: Thus a 
man that remembers certainly that he once perceived the demonſtration, that 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones; is certain that he 
-knows it, becauſe he cannot doubt of the truth of it; In his adherence to a 
truth, where the demonſtration by which it was at firſt xnow n is forgot, though 
a man may be thought rather to believe his memory than really to know, and 
this way of entertaining a truth ſeemed formerly to me like fomething between 
opinion and knowledge; a ſort of affurance which exceeds bare belief, for that 
relies on the teſtimony of another: yet upon a due examination I find it comes 
not ſhort of perfect certainty, and is in effect true knowledge: That which is apt 
to miſlead.our firſt thoughts into a miſtake in this matter, is, that the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of the ideas in this caſe is not perceived, as it was at firſt, 
by an actual view of alt the intermediate ideas, whereby the agreement or 
diſagreement of thoſe in the propofition was at firſt perceived; but by other 
intetmediate ideas, that ſhew the agreement or difagreement of the ideas con- 
"rained in the propomion whoſe certainty we remember; For example, in this 

| propoſition, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, one 
who has ſeerrand clearly perceived the demonſtration of this truth, knows it to be 
true, when that demonſtration is gone out of his mind; ſo that at preſent it 
is not actually in view, and poſſibly cannot be recollected: but he * it in 
e 2 , mT ; 24a different 
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a different way from what he did before. The agreement of the two ideas Cq ap, 
joined in that propoſition is perceived, but it is by the intervention of other I. 
ideas than thoſe which at firſt produced that perception. He remembers, i. e.. 
he knows (for remembrance is but the reviving of ſome paſt knowledge) that 
he was once. certain of the truth of this propoſition, that the three angles of a 
triapgle are equal to two right ones, The immutability of the ſame relations 
betweeg the ſame immutable things, is now the idea that ſhews him,” that if 
the.three,angles of a triangle were once equal to two right ones, they will 
always be equal to two right ones. And hence he comes to be certain, that 
what was once true in, the cale, is always true; what ideas once agreed, will 
always agree; and conſequently what he once knew to be true, he will always 
know to be true, as long as he gan remember that he once knew it, Upon this 
ground it is, that papticular demonſtrations in mathematicks afford general 
knowledge. If then the pergeption that the ſame ideas will eternally have the 
(ame habitudes and Iglations, be not a ſufficient ground of knowledge, there 
could be no knowledge of general propoſitions in mathematicks ; fax no mathe- 
matical demonſtration would be any other than particular: and when a man 
had demonſtrated any propolition concerning one triangle or circle, his know- 
ledge would not reach beyond that particular diagram. If he would extend it 
farther, he muſt renew his demonſtration in another inſtance, before he could 
know it to be true in another like triangle, and ſo on: by which means one 
could never come to the knowledge of any general propoſitions. No body, I 
think, can deny that Mr. Newton certgiply knows any propoſition, that he now 
at any time reads in his book, to be true; though he has not in actual view 
that admirable chain of intermediate ideas, whereby he at firſt diſcovered'it to be 
true. Such memory as that, able to retain ſuch a train of particulars, may 
be well thought beyond the reach of human faculties; when the very dit- 
covery, perception, and laying together that wonderful connection of ideas, 
is found to ſurpaſs moſt readers comprehenſion. | But yet it is evident, the 
author himſelf knows the propoſition to be true, remembring he once ſaw the 
connection of thoſe ideas, as certainly as he knows fuch a man wounded 
another, remembring that he ſaw him. run him through. But becauſe the 
memory is not always ſo clear as actual perception, and does in all men more 
or leſs decay in length of time, this amongſt other differences is one, which 
ſhews that demonſtrative knowledge is much more imperfect than intuitive, as 
we ſhall ſee in the following chapter, * 5 


F 
Of the degrees of our knowledge. 


$1. AT our knowledge conſiſting, as I have ſaid, in the view the mind has CH AP. 
ot its own ideas, which is the utmoſt light and greateſt certainty II. 
we, with our faculties, and in our way of knowledge, are capable of; it may 
not be amiſs, to conſider a little the degrees of its evidence. The different cuitive. 
F Uu | *  clearneſs 
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Book IV, clearneſs of our knowledge ſeems to me to lie in the different way of perception 
. de mind has of the agreement or diſagreement of any of its ideas. For if we 


De monſtra- 
tire. 


pared with any one or two angles; and fo of this the mind has no immediate, 


will reflect on our own ways of thinking, we ſhall find that ſometimes the mind 


perceives the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas immediately by them. 
ſelves, without the intervention of any other: and this, I think, we may cal 


intuitive knowledge. For in this, the mind is at no pains of proving or exa- 


mining, but perceives the truth, as the eye doth light, only by being directed 
toward it. Thus the mind perceives, that white is not black, that a circle i; 
not a triangle, that three are more than two, and equal to one and two. Such 


kind of truths the mind perceives at the firſt ſight of the ideas together, by 


bare intuition, without the intervention of any other idea; and this kind gf 
| knowledge is the cleareſt and moſt certain, that human frailty is capable of 


This part of knowledge is irreſiſtible, and like bright ſun-ſhine forces itſelf 
immediately to be perceived, as ſoon as ever the mind turns its view that way; 
and leaves no room for heſitation, doubt, or examination, but the mind i; 


- preſently filled with the clear light of it. It is on this intuition that depends al! 
the certainty and evidence of all our knowledge; which certainty every one 
finds to be ſo great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore not require à 


greater: for a man cannot conceive himſelf capable of a greater certainty, 
than to know that any idea in his mind is ſuch as he perceives it to be; and 


that two ideas, wherein he perceives a difference, are different, and not pre- 
eiſely the ſame, He that demands a greater certainty than this, demands he 
knows not what, and ſhews only that he has a mind to be a ſceptick, without 


being able to be ſo. Certainty depends ſo wholly on this. intuition, that in the 
next degree of knowledge, which I call demonſtretive, this intuition is neceſ- 


ſary in all the connections of the intermediate ideas, without which we cannot 
. attain knowledge and certainty. | 7 


E N 
582. Tus next degree of knowledge is, where the mind perceives: the agree- 


ment or diſagreement of any ideas, but not immediately. Though wherever 
the mind-perceives the agreement or diſagreement of any of its ideas, there be 


certain knowledge; yet it does not always happen, that the mind ſees that 
agreement or diſagreement which there is between them, even where it is 


diſcoverable: and in that caſe remairſs in ignorance, and at moſt gets no farther 


than a probable conjecture. The reaſon; why the mind cannot always perceive 


pfreſently the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, is, becauſe thoſe ideas, 


concerning whole agreement or diſagreement the enquity is made, cannot. by 
the mind be ſo put together as to ſhew it. In this caſe then, when the mind 
cannot fo bring its ideas together, as by their. immediate compariſon, and-as it 
were juxta- poſition or application one to another, bo perceive their agreement or 
diſagreement, it is fain, by the intervention of other ideas (one or more, as it 


happens) to diſcover the agreement or diſagreement which it fearches ; and this 
is that which we call reaſoning. Thus the mind being willing to know the 
agreement or diſagreement in bignefs, between the three angles of a triangle 
and two right ones, cannot by an immediate view and comparing them-do it: 


becauſe the three angles of a triangle cannot be brought at once, and be com- 
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no intuitive knowledge. In this caſe the mind is fain to find out ſome other Cy ap. 
angles, to which the three angles of a triangle have an equality; and find- II. 
ing thoſe equal to two right ones, comes to know their equality to two right 
. | | 
00 3. Tnosx intervening ideas which ſerve to ſhew the agreement of any two Depends on 
others, are called proofs; and where the agreement or diſagreement is by this proofs, 
means plainly and clearly perceived, it is called demonſtration, it bring ſhewn 
to the underſtanding, and the mind made to ſee that it is ſo. A quickneſs in the 
mind to find out theſe intermediate ideas (that ſhall diſcover the agreement or 
diſagreement of any other) and to apply them right, is, I ſuppoſe, that which 
is called ſagacity. | 
$ 4. Tuts knowledge by intervening. proofs, though it be certain, yet the But not ſo 
evidence of it is not altogether ſo clear and bright, nor the aſſent ſo ready, as in ly. 
intuitive knowledge. For though in demonſtration, the mind does at laſt per- 
ceive the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas it conſiders; yet it is not with- 
out pains and attention: there muſt be more than one tranſient view to find it. 
A ſteady application and purſuit is required to this diſcovery ; and there muſt be 
a progreſſion by ſteps and degrees, before the mind can in this way arrive at 
certainty, and come to perceive the agreement or repugnancy between two ideas 
that need proofs and the uſe of reaſon to ſhew it. | 
5. ANOTHER difference between intuitive and demonſtrative knowledge, Not without 
is, that though in the latter all doubt be removed, when by the intervention of R'<cedent 
the intermediate ideas the agreement or diſagreement is perceived; yet before 
the demonſtration there was a doubt, which in intuitive knowledge cannot 
happen to the mind, that has its faculty of perception loft to a degree capable 
of diſtin&t ideas, no more than it can be a doubt to the eye (that can diſtinctly 
ſee white and black) whether this ink and this paper be all of a colour. If 
there be ſight in the eyes, it will at firſt glimpſe, without heſitation, perceive 
the words printed on this paper different from the colour of the paper: and fo 
if the mind have the faculty of diſtin perceptions, it will perceive the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of thoſe ideas that produce intuitive knowledge. If the 
eyes have loſt the faculty of ſeeing, or the mind of perceiving, we in vain enquire 
after the quickneſs of ſight in one, or clearneſs of perception in the other. 
_ $6. Ir is true, the perception produced by demonſtration is alſo very clear, 
pet it is often with a great abatement of that evident luſtre and full aſſurance, Nat & cleac. 
that always accompany that which I call intuitive; like a face reflected by ſeveral 
mirrors one to another, where as long as it retains the ſimilitude and agree- 
ment with the object, it produces a knowledge; but it is ſtill in every ſucceſſive 
reflection with a leſſening of that perfect clearneſs and diſtinctneſs, which is in 
the firſt,” till at laſt, after many removes, it. has a great mixture of dimneſs, 
and is nat at firſt ſight ſo Knowable, eſpecially to weak eyes. Thus it is with 
knowledge, made out by a long train of proofs. 
. Now, in every ſtep reaſon makes in demonſtrative knowledge, there is | 
an intuitive knowledge of that agreement or diſagreement, it ſeeks with the next Each ſtep 
intermediate idea, which it uſes as a proof: for if it were not ſo, that yet would ut bai ins 
need a proof; ſince without the perception of ſuch agreement or diſagreement, hee OY 
5285 Uu 2 there 
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Book IV. there is no knowledge produced. H it be perceived by itſelf, it is intuitive 
w—— knowledge: if it cannot be perceived by itſelf, there is need of ſome inter. 
| vening idea, as a common meaſure to ſhew their agreement or diſagreement. 
By which it is plain, that every ſtep in reaſoning that produces knowledge 
has intuitive certainty ; which when the mind perceives, there is no more 
required, but to remember it to make the agreement or diſagreement of the 
ideas, concerning which we enquire, viſible and certain. So that to make any 
thing a demonſtration, it is neceſſary to perceive the immediate agreement of 
the intervening ideas, whereby the agreement or difagreement of the two 
ideas under examination (whereof the one is always the firſt, and the other 
the laſt in the account) is found, This intuitive perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of the intermediate ideas, in each ſtep and progreſſion of the 
demonſtration, muſt alſo be carried exactly in the mind, and a man muſt be 
ſure that no part is left out: which becauſe in long deductions, and the uſe of 
many proofs, the memory does not always fo readily and exactly retain; there. 
fore it comes to paſs, that this is more imperfe& than intuitive knowledge, and 

men embrace often falſhood for demonſtrations. OOTY 3! eats 
Hence the 8 8. TRx neceflity of this intuitive knowledge, in each ſtep of ſcientifical 
N . or demonſtrative reafoning, gave occaſion, I imagine, to that miſtaken axiom, 
nitis & prz- that all reaſoning was ex precognitis & præconceſſis; which how far it is 
concells.” miſtaken, I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew more at large, when I come to conſider 
| " POE and particularly thoſe propoſitions which are called maxims; and 
to ſhew that it is by a miſtake, that they are ſuppoſed to be the foundations of 

all our knowledge and reaſonings. hb F 
Demonſtr- 8 9. IT has been generally taken for granted, that mathematicks alone are 
23 capable of demonſtrative certainty: but to have ſuch an agreement or diſa- 
greement, as may intuitively be perceived, being, as I imagine, not the privi- 
lege of the ideas of number, extenſion and figure alone, it may poſſibly be the 
want of due method and application in us, and not. of ſufficient evidence in 
things, that demonſtration has been thought to have ſo little to do in other 
parts of knowledge, and been ſcarce ſo much as aimed at by any but mathe- 
maticians. For whatever ideas we have, wherein the mind can perceive the 
immediate agreement or diſagreement that is between them, there the mind is 
capable of intuitive knowledge; and where it can perceive the agreement or 
diſagreement of any two ideas, by an intuitive perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement they have with any intermediate ideas, there the mind is ca- 
pab'e of demonſtration, which is not limited to ideas. of extenſion, figure, 

| number, and their modes. | ge eee Leeh, 

Why it has $ 10, THE reaſon why it has been generally ſought for, and ſuppoſed to be 
- "ay only in thoſe, I imagine has been not only the general uſefulneſs of thoſe 
8 ' ſciences; but becauſe, in comparing their equality or exceſs, the modes of 
numbers have every the leaſt difference very clear and perceivable: and though 
in extenſion, every the leaſt exceſs is not ſo perceptible, yet the mind has found 
out ways, to examine and diſcover demonſtratively the juſt equality of two 
angles, or extenfions, or figures: and both theſe, i. e. numbers and figures, 
can be ſet down by viſible and laſting marks, wherein the ideas under con- 
| ſideration 
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ſideration are perfectly determined; which for the moſt part they are not, Cu Ar. 


where they are marked only by names and words. 


$11. Bur in other ſimple ideas, whoſe modes and differences are made 


and counted by degrees, and not quantity, we have not ſo nice and accurate a 
diſtinction of their differences, as to perceive and find ways to meaſure their 
juſt equality, or the leaſt differences. For thoſe other ſimple ideas, being ap- 

arances or ſenſations, produced in us by the fize, figure, number and motion 
of minute corpuſcles ſingly inſenſible; their different degrees alſo depend upon 
the variation of ſome, or of all thoſe cauſes : which fince it cannot be obſerved 
by us in particles of matter, whereof each is too ſubtle to be perceived, it is 
impoſſible for us to have any exact meaſures of the different degrees of theſe 
ſimple ideas. For ſuppoſing the ſenſation or idea we name whiteneſs, be pro- 
duced in us by a certain number of globules, which having a verticity about 
their own centers, ſtrike upon the retina of 'the eye, with a certain degree of 
rotation, as well as progreſſive ſwiftneſs ; it will hence eaſily follow, that the 
more the ſuperficial parts of any body are ſo ordered, as to refſect the greater 
number of globules of light, and to give them the proper rotation, which is 
fit to produce this ſenſation of white in us, the more white will that bod 
appear, that from an equal ſpace ſends to the retina the greater number of ſuch 
corpuſcles, with that peculiar ſort of motion. I do not fay, that the nature 
of light confiſts in very ſmall round globules, nor of whiteneſs in ſuch a 
texture of parts, as gives a certain rotation to theſe globules, when it reflects 
them; for I am not now treating phyſically of light or colours. But this, I 
think, I may ſay, that I cannot (and I would be glad any one would make in- 
telligible that he did) conceive how bodies without us can any ways affect our 
ſenſes, but by the immediate contact of the ſenſible bodies themſelves, as in 
taſting and feeling, or the impulſe of ſome inſenſible particles coming from 
them, as in ſeeing, hearing and ſmelling ; by the different impulſe of which 
parts, cauſed by their different ſize, figure and motion, the variety of ſenſa- 
tions is produced in us. by 

$12. WHETHER then they be globules, or no; or whether they have a 
verticity about their own centers, that produce the idea of whiteneſs in us, this 
is certain, that the more particles of light are reflected from a body, fitted to 
give them that peculiar motion, which produces the ſenſation of whiteneſs in 
us; and poſſibly. too, the quicker that peculiar motion is; the whiter does the 
body appear, from which the greater number are reflected, as is evident in the 
lame piece of paper put in the ſun-beams, in the ſhade, and in a dark hole; 
in each of which it will produce in us the idea of whiteneſs in far different 
degrees. | 9 1 
 Fr3. Nor knowing therefore what number of particles, nor what motion 
of them is fit to produce any preciſe degree of. whiteneſs, we cannot demon- 
ſtrate the certain equality of any two degrees of whiteneſs, becauſe we have no 
certain ſtandard to meaſure them by, nor means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt 
real difference, the only help we have being from our ſenſes, which in this 
point fail us. But where the difference is ſo great, as to produce in the mind 
clearly diſtin ideas, whoſe differences can be perfectly retained, there theſe 
; | ; ideas 
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Book IV. ideas or colours, as we ſee in different kinds, as blue and red, are as capable f 
——— demonſtration, as ideas of number and extenſion. What 1 have here ſaid of 

whiteneſs and colours, I think, holds true in all ſecondary qualities, and their 
modes. IO 

Senſitive $ 14. Tusk two, viz. intuition and demonſtration, are the degrees of our 
Enowledee knowledge; whatever comes ſnhort of one of theſe, with what aſſurance ſoever 
Hence, - embraced, is but faith, or opinion, but not knowledge, at leaſt in all general 

truths. There is, indeed, another perception of the mind, employed about 
the particular exiſtence of finite beings without us; which going beyond bare 
probability, and yet not reaching perfectly to either of the foregoing degrees of 
certainty, paſſes under the name of knowledge. There can be nothing more 
certain, than that the idea we receive from an external object is in our minds; 
this is intuitive knowledge. But whether there be any thing more than barely 
that idea in our minds, whether we can thence certainly infer the exiſtence of 
any thing without us, which correſponds to that idea, is that, whereof ſome 
men think there may be a queſtion made; becauſe men may have ſuch ideas in 
their minds, when no ſuch thing exiſts, no ſuch object affects their ſenſes, 
But yet here, I think, we are provided with an evidence, that puts us paſt 
doubting: For I aſk any one, whether he be not invincibly conſcious to him- 
M If of a different perception, when he looks on the ſun by day, and thinks on 
it by night; when he actually taſtes wormwood, or ſmells a roſe, or only 
thinks on that ſavour or odour ? We as plainly find the difference there is be- 
tween any idea revived in our minds by our own memory, and actually com- 
ing into our minds by our ſenſes, as we do between any two diſtin ideas. If 
any one ſay, a dream may do the ſame thing, and all theſe ideas may be produced 
in us without any external objects; he may pleaſe to dream that I make him 
this anſwer ; 1. That it is no great matter, whether I remove this ſcruple, or 
no: where all is but dream, reaſoning and arguments are of no uſe, truth and 
knowledge nothing. 2. That I believe he will allow, a very tnanifeſt diffe- 
rence between dreaming of being in the fire, and being actually in it. But yet 
if he be reſolved to appear ſo ſceptical, as to maintain, that what I call being 
actually in the fire is nothing but a dream; and that we cannot thereby cer- 
tainly know, that any ſuch thing as fire actually exiſts without us: I anſwer, 
that we certainly finding that pleaſure or pain follows upon the application of 
certain objects to us, whoſe exiſtence we perceive, or dream that we perceive, 
by our ſenſes ; this certainty is as great as our happineſs, or miſery, beyond 
which we have no concernment to know, or to be. So that, I think, we may 
add to the two former ſorts of knowledge this. alſo, of the exiſtence of par- 
ticular external objects, by that perception and conſciouſneſs we have of the 
actual entrance. of ideas from them, and allow theſe three degrees of know- 
ledge, viz. intuitive, demonſtrative and ſenſitive: in each of which there are 

different degrees and ways of evidence and certainty, _ | 

Knowledge 8 15. Bor fince our knowledge is founded on, and employed about, our 

ee 6 4 ideas only, will it not follow from thence, that it is conformable to our ideas; 
the ideas axe and that where our ideas are clear and diſlin&t, or obſcure and confuſed, our 

Jo. knowledge will be fo too? To which I anſwer, no: for our bu 
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fiſting in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, Cu ay, 
its clearneſs or obſcurity conſiſts in the clearneſs or obſcurity of that perception, II. 
and not in the clearneſs or obſcurity of the ideas themſelves; v. g. a man that 
has as clear ideas of the angles of a triangle, and of equality to two right ones, 
as any mathematician in the world, may yet have but a very obfcure percep- 
tion of their agreement, and ſo have but a very obſcure knowledge of it. But 
ideas, which by reaſon of their obſcurity or otherwiſe, are confuſed, cannot 
roduce any clear or diſtin knowledge; becauſe as far as any ideas are con- 
fuſed, ſo far the mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they agree or diſagree. 
Or to expreſs the ſame thing in.a way leſs apt to be miſunderſtood : he that hath 
not determined ideas to the words he uſes, cannot make propoſitions of them, 
of whoſe truth he can be certain. | 


CHAPTER III. 
Of the extent of human knowledge. 


51. NOWLED GE, as has been ſaid, lying in the perception of the CH ap. 
05 . agreement or diſagreement of. any of our ideas, it follows from III. 
hence, that, IN | — 
Fils r, we can have knowledge no farther than we have ideas. =. No er 
$ 2. SECONDLY, that we have no knowledge farther than we can have than we have 
perception. of their agreement or diſagreement. Which perception being, 2. No farther 
1: Either by intuition, or the immediate comparing any two ideas; or, 2, By then we can 
reaſon, examining the agreement or. diſagreement of two ideas, by the inter- P*eeive their 
vention of ſome others; or, 3. By ſenſation, perceiving the exiſtence of par- ä — 
ticular things: hence it alſo follows, | 
$3, TaiRDLY, that we cannot have an intuitive knowledge, that ſhall ex- 3: Intuitive 
tend itſelf to all our ideas, and all that we would know about them; becauſe NY 
we cannot examine and perceive all the relations they have one to another by not to all the 
juxta-poſition, or an immediate compariſon one with another. Thus having 3 
the ideas of an obtuſe, and an acute angled triangle, both drawn from equal 
baſes, and between parallels, I can by intuitive knowledge, perceive the one 
-not to be the other, but cannot that way know whether they be equal or no; . 
becauſe their agreement or diſagreement in equality can never be perceived by 
an immediate comparing them: the difference of figure makes their parts un- 
capable of an exact immediate application; and th<cefore there is need of ſome 
intervening qualities to meaſure them by, which is demonſtration, or rational 
knowledge. | | | | 5 
$ 4. FouxrRILx, it follows alſo, from what is above obſerved, that our ra- 4. Nor de: 
tional knowledge cannot reach to the whole extent of our ideas: becaufe monſtrative 
between two different ideas we would examine, we cannot always find ſu 8 
mediume, as we can connect one to another with an, intuitive knowledge, in 
all the parts- of the deduction; and wherever that fails, we come ſhort of 
knowledge and demonſtration. | 
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5 Firrurv, ſenſitive knowledge reaching no farther than the exiſtence 


% 


- of things actually preſent to our ſenſes, is yet much narrower. than either of 


Senfftive 
nowledge 
narrower than 
either. 
6. Our knows 


the former. | | F 9 
6. From all which it is evident, that the extent of our knowledge come; 
not only ſhort of the reality of things, but even of the extent of our own ideas, 


ledge there- Though our knowledge be limited to our ideas, and cannot exceed them either 


fore narrower 
than our 


ideas. 


in extent or perfection; and though theſe be very narrow bounds, in reſpec} 


of the extent of all being, and far ſhort of What we may juſtly imagine to b: 
in ſome even created underſtandings, not tied down to the dull and narrow 


information is to be received from ſome few; and not very acute ways of per. 


ception, ſtich as are oùr ſenſes; yet it would be well with us if our knowledge 


were but as large as our ideas, and there were not many doubts and inquiries 
concerning the ideas we have, whereof we\are not, nor I believe ever ſhall 
be, in this world refolvcd. | Nevertheleſs I do not queſtion but that human 
knowledge, under the preſent circumſtances of our beings and conſtitutions, 
may be carried much farther. than it hitherto has been, if men would ſincerely, 
and with freedom of mind, employ all that induſtry and labour of thought, 
in improving the means of diſcovering truth, which they do for the colouring 
or ſupport of falſhood, to maintain a ſyſtem, intereſt or party they are once 


engaged in. But yet after all, I think T may, without injury to human per. 


fection, be confident, that our knowledge would never reach to all we might 


deſite to know concerning thoſe ideas we have ; nor be able to ſurmount all the 
difficulties, and reſolve all the queſtions that might ariſe concerning any of them. 
We have the ideas of a ſquare, a circle, and equality; and yet, perhaps, ſhall 


never be able to find a circle equal to a ſquare, and certainly know that it is 
ſo. We have the ideas of matter and thinking, but poſſibly ſhall never be able 


to know, whether any mere material being thinks, or no; it being impoſſible 
for us, by the contemplation of our own ideas, without revelation, to diſcover, 
Whether omnipotency has not given to ſome ſyſtems of matter fitly er a 


power to perceive and think, or elſe joined and fixed to matter ſo diſpoſed, a 


thinking immaterial ſubſtance : it being in reſpe& of our notions, not much 
more remote from our comprehenſion to conceive, that God can, if he pleaſes, 


ſuperadd to matter a faculty of thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it 


another ſubſtance, with a faculty of thinking ; fince we know not wherein 
thinking conſiſts, nor to what ſort of ſubſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed 


to give that power, which. cannot be in any created being, but merely by the 
good pleaſure and bounty of the Creator. For I fee no contradiction in it, 


that the firſt eternal thinking being ſhould, if he pleafed, give to certain ſyſtems 
of created ſenſeleſs matter, put together, as he thinks fit, ſome degrees of 


ſenſe, perception and thought.; though, as I think, I have proved, hb. iv, ch, 10, 
$ 14, &c. it is noleſs than a contradiction to ſuppoſe matter (which is evidently 
in its own nature void of ſenſe and thought) ſhould be that eternal firſt-thinking 
being. What certainty of knowledge can any one have that ſome perceptions, 


ſuch as v. g. pleaſure and pain, ſhould not be in ſome bodies themſelves, after 
a certain manner modified and moved, as well as that they ſhould be in an im- 


material ſubſtance, upon the motion of the parts of body? Body, as far as 5 
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can conceive, being able only to ſtrike and affe body; and motion, according C H. A r. 
to the utmoſt reach of our ideas, being able to produce nothing but motion: III. 
ſo that when we allow it to produce pleaſure or pain, or the idea of g colour or 
ſound, we are fain to quit our reaſon, go beyond our ideas and attribute it 
wholly to the good pleaſure of our Maker, For ſince we muſt allow he has 
annexed effects to motion, which we can no way conceive motion able to pro- 
duce, what reaſon have we to conclude, that he could not crder them as well 
to be produced in a ſubject we cannot conceive capable of them, as well as in 

a ſubject we cannot conceive the motion of matter can any way operate upon? 

I ay not this, that I would any way leſſen the belief of the ſoul's immateria- 
lity : Iam not here ſpeaking of probability, but knowledge; and I think not 
only, that it becomes the modeſty of philoſophy not to pronounce magiſterially, 
where we want that evidence that can produce knowledge ; but alſo, that it is 
of uſe to us to diſcern how far our knowledge does reach: for the ſtate we aro 

at preſent in, not being that of viſion, we muſt, in many things, content our- 
ſelves with faith and probability; and in the preſent queſtion, about the im- 
materiality of the ſoul, if our faculties cannot arrive at demonſtrative certainty, - 
we need not think it ſtrange. All the great ends of morality and religion are 
well enough ſecured, without philoſophical proofs of the ſoul's immateriality ; 
ſince it is evident, that he who made us at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here, ſenſible 
intelligent beings, and for ſeveral years continued us in ſuch a ſtate, can and 
will reſtore us to the like ſtate of ſenſibility in another world, and make us 
capable there to receive the retribution he has deligned to men, according to 
their doings in this life. And therefore it is not of ſuch mighty neceſſity to 
determine one way or the other, as ſome over-zealous for or again:t the im- 
materiality of the ſoul, have been forward to make the world believe. Who, 
either on the one fide, indulging too much their thoughts immerſed altogether 
in matter, can allow no exiſtence to what is not material: or who, on the 
other fide, finding not cogitation within the natural powers of matter, ex- 
amined over and over again by the utmoſt intention of mind, have the con- 
fidence to conclude, that omnipotency itſelf cannot give perception and thought 

to a ſubſtance which has the modification of ſolidity. He that conſiders how 
hardly ſenſation is, in our thoughts, reconcileable to extended matter; or exiſ- 
tence to any thing that has no extenſion at all, will confeſs, that he is very far 
from certainly knowing what his ſoul is. It is a point which ſeems to me to 
be put out of the reach of our knowledge: and he who will give himſelf 
leave to conſider freely, and look into the dark and intricate part of each hy- 
potheſis, will ſcarce find his reaſon able to determine him fixedly for K 
the ſoul's materiality. Since on which fide ſoever he views it, either as an 
unextended ſubſtance, or as a thinking extended matter; the difficulty to con- 
ceive either, will, whilſt either alone is in his thoughts, ſtill drive him to tbe 
contrary fide. An unfair way which ſome men take with themſelves ; who, 
becauſe of. the unconceivableneſs of ſomething they. find in one, throw them- 
ſelves violently into the contrary hypotheſis, though altogether as unintelligible » 
to an unbiafled underſtanding. This ſerves not only to ſhew the weakneſs 
and the ſcantineſs of our knowledge, but the inſignificant triumph of ſuch fort 
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Book IV. of arguments, which, drawn from our own views, may ſatisfy us that we can 
＋◻＋ find no certainty on one fide of the queſtion ; but do not at all thereby help us 
to truth by running into the oppoſite opinion, which, on examination, will be 

found clogged with equal difficulties. For what ſufety, what advantage to any 

one is it, for the avoiding the ſeeming abſurdities, and to him unſurmountabſe 

rubs he meets with in one opinion, to take refuge in the Contrary, which is 

built on ſomething altogether as inexplicable, and as far remote from his 
comprehenſion ? It is paſt controverſy, that we have in us ſomething that 

thinks ; our. very doubts about what it is, confirm the certainty of its being, 
though we muſt content ourſelves in the ignorance of what kind of being it is: 

and it is in vain to go about to be ſceptical in this, as it is unreaſonable in moſt 

other caſes to be poſitive againſt the being of any thing, becauſe we cannot 
comprehend its nature. F or 1 would fain know what ſubſtance exiſts, that 

has not ſometking in it which manifeſtly baffles our underſtandings. Other 

ſpirits, who ſee and know the nature and inward'conftitfation of things, how 

much muſt they exceed us in knowledge? To which if we add larger com. 
 prehenfion, which enables them at one glance to fee the connection and 
agreement of very many ideas, and readily ſupplies to them the intermediate 

proofs, which we by ſingle and ſlow ſteps, and long poring in the dark, hardly 
at laſt find out, and are often ready to forget one before we have hunted out 

another; we may gueſs at ſome part of the happineſs of ſuperior ranks of 

255 who have a quicker and more penetrating ſight, as well as a larger 

eld of knowledge. But to return to the argument in hand; our knowledge, 

I ſay, is not only limited to the paucity and imperfections of the ideas we have, 

and which we employ it about, but even comes ſhort of that too. But how 

15 far it reaches, let us now enquire. | 2 

How far our 8 7. Tu affirmations. or negations we make concerning the ideas we have, 
n+ may, as I have before intimated in general, be reduced to theſe four ſorts, viz. 
"Identity, co-exiſtence, relation, and real exiſtence, I ſhall examine how far 
our knowledge extends in each of theſe. . 
1. Our know) - & 8. FIRST, as to identity and diverſity, in this way of the agreement or 
woe . ee difagreement of our ideas, our intuitive knowledge is as far extended as our 
— as. far as Ideas themſelves: and there can be no idea in the mind, which it does not 
our ideas. preſently, by an intuitive knowledge, perceive to be what it is, and to be diffe- 
rent from any other. oy 8 ? | 

2. Of co- exiſ- & 9, SECONDLY, as to the ſecond fort, which is the agreement or diſagree- 
8 ment of our ideas in co-exiſtence; in this, our knowledge is very ſhort, though 
| in this conſiſts the greateſt and moſt material part of our knowledge concerning 
ſubſtances. For our ideas of the ſpecies of ſubſtances: being, as I have ſhewed, 
nothing but certain collections of ſimple ideas united in one ſubject, and ſo co- 
exiſting together; v. g. our idea of flame is a body hot, luminous and moving 
upward ; of gold, a body heavy to a certain degree, yellow, malleable, and 
faſible :. theſe, or ſome ſuch complex ideas as theſe in mens minds, do theſe 
two names of the different ſubſtances, flame and gold, ſtand for. When we 
would know any thing farther concerning theſe, or any other ſort of ſubſtances, 
what do we enquite but what other qualities or powers theſe ſubſtances have 
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or have not ? which is nothing elſe but to know. what other ſimple ideas do or CH Ap. 
do not co-exiſt with thoſe that make up that complex idea? _ 1 

8 10. Tuls, how weighty and conſiderable a part ſoever of human ſcience, ———— 
is yet very narrow, and ſcarce any at all. The reaſon whereof is, that the Becauſe the 
fimple ideas, whereof our complex ideas of ſubſtances are made up, are, for fonneion | 
the moſt part, ſuch as carry with them, in their own nature, no viſible neceſ- gmple ideas 
ſary connection or inconſiſtency with any other ſimple ideas, whoſe co-exiſtence i vnknown. 
with them we would inform ourſelves about. l | | 

8 11. Tur ideas that our complex ones of ſubſtances are made up of, and Eqecialy of 
about which our knowledge concerning ſubſtances is moſt employed, are thoſe c 
of their ſecondary qualities: which depending all (as has been ſhewn) upon the 2 
primary qualities of their minute and inſenſible parts; or if not upon them, 

upon ſomething yet more remote from our comprehenſion; it is impoſſible we 

ſhould know which have a neceſſary union or inconſiſtency one with another: 

for not knowing the root they ſpring from, not knowing what ſize, figure, 

and texture of parts they are, on which depend, and from which reſult, thoſe 

qualities which make our complex idea of gold; it is impoſſible we ſhould 

know what other qualities reſult from, or are incompatible with, the ſame con- 

ſtitution of the inſenſible parts of gold, and ſo conſequently muſt always co- 

exiſt with that complex idea we have of it, or elſe are inconſiſtent with it. 

912. BESIDES this ignorance of the primary qualities of the inſenſible parts Becauſe all 
of bodies, on which depend all their ſecondary qualities, there is yet another fonvection 
and more incurable part of ignorance, which ſets us more remote from a cer- ſecondary and 
tain knowledge of the co-exiſtence or in-co-exiſtence (if J may ſo ſay) of dif- 3 qua- 
ferent ideas in the ſame ſubject; and that is, that there is no diſcoverable con- e- 
nection between any ſecondary quality, and thoſe primary qualities which it 
o | 
$13. Tur the ſize, figure and motion of one body ſhould cauſe a change 
in the ſize, figure and motion of another body, is not beyond our conception : 
the ſeparation of the parts of 'one body upon the intruſion of another; and the 
change from reſt to motion upon impulſe; theſe and the like ſeem to us to have 
ſome connection one with another. And if we knew theſe primary qualities 
of bodies, we might have reaſon to hope we might be able to know a great 
deal more of theſe operations of them one upon another: but our minds not 
being able to diſcover any connection betwixt theſe primary qualities of bodies, 
and the ſenſations that are produced in us by them, we can never be able to 
eſtabliſh certain and undoubted rules of the „ or co- exiſtence of any 
ſecondary qualities, though we could diſcover the ſize, figure br motion of thoſe 
inviſible parts which immediately produce them. We are fo far from know- 
ing what figure, ſize or motion of parts produce a yellow colour, a ſweet taſſe, 
or a (harp found, that we can by no means conceive how any ſize, figure or 
motion of any particles, can poſſibly produce in us the idea of any colour, taſte 
3 FIG whatſoever ; there is no conceivable connection betwixt the one and 
the other. | 1 ; 

F 14. IN vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to diſcover by our ideas (the only 
true way of certain and univerſal knowledge) what other ideas are to be found 

| X x 2 | conſtantly 
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Boox IV. conſtantly joined with that of our complex idea of any ſubſtance: ſince we 
L—_— neither know the real conſtitution of the minute parts on which their qualities 
do depend; nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any neceſſary connec- 
tion between them, and any of the ſecondary qualities : which is neceſſary to 
be done before we can certainly know their neceſſary co-exiftence. So that let 
our complex idea of any ſpecies of ſubſtances be what it will, we can hardly, 
from the ſimple ideas contained in it, certainly determine the neceſſary co- 
_ exiſtence of any other quality whatſoever. Our knowledge in all theſe enqui- 
ries reaches very little farther than our experience. Indeed, ſome few of the 
primary qualities have a neceſſary dependance and viſible connection one with 
another, as figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes extenſion ; receiving or communicating 
motion by impulſe, ſuppoſes folidity, But though theſe and perhaps ſome 
other of our ideas have, yet there are ſo few of them, that have a viſible con- 
nection one with another, that we can by intuition or demonſtration diſcover 
the co-exiſtence of very few of the qualities are to be found united in ſubſtances: 
and we are left only to the aſſiſtance of our ſenſes, to make known to us what 
qualities they contain. For of all the qualities that are co-exiſtent in any ſub. 
ject, without this dependance and evident connection of their ideas one with 
another, we cannot know certainly any two to co-exiſt any farther than expe. 
rience, by our ſenſes, informs us. Thus though we ſee the yellow colour, and 
upon trial find the weight, malleableneſs, fuſibility, and fixednefs, that are 
united in a piece of gold ; yet becauſe no one of thefe ideas has any evident 
dependance, or neceſſary connection with the other, we cannot certainly know, 
that where any four of theſe are, the fifth will be there alſo, how highly pro- 
bable ſoever i may be: becauſe the higheſt probability amounts not to cer. 
tainty, without which there can be no true knowledge. For this co-exiſtence 
can be no farther known than it is perceived; and it cannot be perceived but 
either in particular ſubjects, by the obſervation. of our ſenſes, or in general, by 
| the neceſſary connection of the ideas themſelves. 39070 
3 815. As to the incompatibility or repugnancy to co- exiſtence, we may 
— ait Know, that any ſubject can have of each ſort of primary qualities, but one par- 
"ticular at once; v. g. each particular extenſion, figure, number of parts, mo- 
| tion, excludes all other of each kind. The like alſo is certain of all ſenſible 
1 ; | id@as peculiar to each ſenſe ; for whatever of each kind is preſent in any ſub- 
ject, excludes all other of that fort ;, v. g. no one ſubject can have two ſmells or 
two colours at the ſame time. To this perhaps will be ſaid, Has not an opall, 
or the infuſion of lignum nephriticum, two colours at the fame time? To 
which I anſwer, that theſe bodies, to eyes differently placed, may at the ſame 
time afford different colours: but I take liberty alſo. to ſay, that to eyes diffe- 
tently placed, it is different parts of the object that reflects the particles of 
light: and therefore it is not the ſame part of the object, and ſo not the 
very ſame ſubject, which at the ſame time appears both yellow and azure. 
For it is as impoſſible that the very ſame particle of any body ſhould at the 
lame time differently modify or reflect the rays of light, as that it ſhould have 


wo. different figures and textures at the ſame time. 
R R & 16, Bor 
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& 16. Bur as to the powers of ſubſtances to change the ſenſible qualities of Cn ay. 
other bodies, which make a great part of our enquiries about them, and is no III. 
inconſiderable branch of our knowledge; I doubt, as to theſe, whether our know. ———— 
ledge reaches much farther than our experience; or whether we can come to Of the co. ex- 
the diſcovery of moſt of theſe powers, and be certain that they are in any rao hp 
ſubject, by the connection with any of thoſe ideas which to us make its eſſence. liuie way. 
Becauſe the active and paſſive powers of bodies, and their ways of operating, 
conſiſting in a texture and motion of parts, which we cannot by any means 
come to diſcover; it is but in very few caſes, we can be able to perceive their 
dependance on, or repugnance to, any of thoſe ideas which make our complex 
one of that ſort of things. I have here inſtanced in the corpuſcularian hy- 
pothefis, as that which is thought to go fartheit in an intelligible ex plication 
of the qualities of bodies; and I fear the weakneſs of human underſtanding is 
ſcarce able to ſubſtitute another, which will afford us a fuller and clearer diſ- 
covery of the neceſſary connection and co-exiſtence of the powers which are 
to be obſerved united in ſeveral forts of them. This at leaſt is certain, that 
which ever hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, (for of that it is not my buſineſs to 
determine). our knowledge concerning corporeal ſubſtances will be very little 
advanced by any of them, till we are made to fee what qualities and powers of 
bodies have a neceſſary connection or repugnancy one with another; which in 
the preſent ſtate of philoſophy, I think, we know but to a very ſmall degree: 
and I doubt whether, with thoſe faculties we have, we ſhall ever be able to 
carry our general knowledge (I fay not particular experience) in this part much 
farther. Experience is that which in this part we muſt depend on. And it 
were to be wiſhed that it were more improved. We find the advantages ſome 
mens generous pains have this way brought to the ſtock of natural know- 
ledge. And if others, eſpecially the philoſophers by fire, who pretend to it, had 
been ſo wary in their obſervations, and ſincere in their reports, as thoſe who 
call themſelves philoſophers, ought to have been; our acquaintance with the 
bodies here about us, and our inſight into their powers and operations, had 
been yet much greater. | | 

. Ir we are at a loſs in reſpect of the powers and operations of bodies; Of ſpirits, yet 
I chink it is eaſy to conclude, we are much more in the dark in reference to wer. 
ſpirits; whereof we naturally have no ideas, but what we draw from that of 
our own, by reflecting on the operations of our own ſouls within us, as far as 
they can come within our obſervation. But how inconſiderable a rank the 
ſpirits that inhabit our bodies hold amongſt thoſe various and poſſibly innumera- 
ble kinds of nobler beings ; and how far ſhort they come of the endowments: 
and perfections of cherubims and ſeraphims, and infinite ſorts of ſpirits above 
us 3 is what by a tranſient hint, in another place, I have offered to my reader's 
_ conſideration. | | | 5 

F 18. As to the third fort of our knowledge, viz. the agreement or diſ- 3. Ofotherre- 
agreement of any of our ideas in any other relation: this, as it is the largeſt e * 
field of our knowledge, ſo it is hard to determine how far it may extend; be- how far. 
caule the advances that are made in this part of knowledge, depending on our 
ſagacity in finding intermediate ideas, that may ſhew the. relations and habi- 
os , tudes, 
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Book IV. tudes of ideas, whoſe co - exiſtence is not conſidered, it is a hard matter to tell 
ben we are at an end of ſuch diſcoveries; and when reaſon has all the helps 
| it is capable of, for the finding of proofs, or examining the agreement or dif. 
agreement of remote ideas. They that are ignorant of algebra cannot imagine 
the wonders in this kind are to be done by it: and what farther improvements 
and helps, advantageous to other parts of knowledge, the ſagacious mind of 
man may yet find out, it is not eaſy to determine. This at leaſt I believe, that 
the ideas of quantity are not thoſe alone that are capable of demonſtration and 
knowledge ;. and that other, and perhaps more uſeful parts of contemplation, 
would afford us certainty, it vices, paſſions, and domineering intereſt did not 

oppoſe or menace ſuch endeavours. | 


Mlorality e- TAE idea of a ſupreme being, infinite in power, oodneſs and wiſdom, 


Leone hou whoſe workmanſhip we are, and on whom we depend ; and the idea of our- 
| ſelves, as underſtanding rational beings, being ſuch as are clear in us, would, 
I ſuppoſe, if duly conſidered and purſued, afford ſuch foundations of our duty 
and rules of action, as might place morality amongſt the ſciences capable of de- 
monſtration.; wherein I doubt not but from ſelf-evident propoſitions, by 
neceſſary conſequences, as inconteſtible as thoſe in mathematicks, the meaſures 
of right and wrong might be made out to any one that will apply himſelf with 
the ſame indifferency and attention to the one, as he does to the other of theſe 
ſciences. The relation of other modes may certainly be perceived, as well as 
thoſe of number and extenſion : and 1 cannot ſee why they ſhould not alſo be 
capable of demonſtration, if due methods were thought on to examine or 
purſue their agreement or diſagreement. Where there is no property, there is 
no injuſtice, is a propoſition as certain as any demonſtration in Euclid : for the 
idea of property being a right to any thing; and the idea to which the name 
juſtice is given, being the invaſion or violation of that right; it is evident, 
that theſe ideas being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe names annexed. to thein, | can 
as certainly know this propoſition to be true, as that a triangle has three angles 
equal to two right ones. Again, © no government allows abſolute liberty :” 
The idea of government being the eſtabliſhment of ſociety upon certain rules 
or laws which require conformity to them; and the idea of abſolute liberty 
being for any one to do whatever he pleaſes; I am as capable of being certain 
of the truth of this propoſition, as of any in the mathematicks. 
Two things 8 19, THAT which in this reſpect has given the advantage to the ideas of 
have mae quantity, and made them thought more capable of certainty and demonſtta- 


moral ideas % 

thought un- tion, 18, ; | | 

e, ©, FitsT, that they can be ſet down and repreſented by ſenſible marks, which 
" bave a greater and nearer correſpondence with them than any words or ſounds 


| er whatſoever. Diagrams drawn on paper are copies of the ideas in the mind, 
and want of and not liable to the uncertainty that words carry in their ſignification. An 
bende e. angle, circle or ſquare, drawn in lines, lies open to the view, and cannot be 
Pes egtatlons. miſtaken: it remains unchangeable, and may at leiſure be conſidered and exa- 
mined, and the demonſtration be reviſed, and all the parts of it may be gone 
over more than once without any danger of the leaſt change in the ideas. This 

Cannot be thus done in moral ideas, we have no ſenſible marks that 4 5 | 

EFT | | them, 
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them, whereby we can ſet them down; we have nothing but words to expreſs C H A . 


them by: which though, when written, they remain the ſame, yet the ideas 


they ſtand for may change in the ſame man; and it is very ſeldom that they w——— 


© 
are not different in different perſons. 


SECONDLY, another thing that makes the greater difficulty in ethicks, i, 


that moral ideas are commonly more complex than thoſe of the figures ordi- 
narily conſidered in mathematicks. From whence theſe two inconveniences 
follow: Firſt, that their names are of more uncertain ſignification, the preciſe 
collection of ſimple ideas they ſtand for not being fo eaſily agreed on, and ſo 
the fign that is uſed for them in communication always, and in thinking often, 
does not ſteadily carry with it the ſame idea. Upon which the fame diſorder, 
confuſion and error follows, as would if a man, going to demonſtrate ſomething 
of an heptagon, ſhould in the diagram he took to do it, leave out one of the 
angles, or by overſight make the figure with one angle more than the name 
ordinarily imported, or he intended it ſhould, when at firft he thought of his 
demonſtration. This often happens, and is hardly avoidable in very complex 
moral ideas, where the ſame name being retaincd, one angle, i. e. one ſimple 
idea is left out or put in, in the complex one, (ſtill called by the ſame name) 
more at one time than another. + Secondly, from the complexedneſs of theſe 
moral ideas, there follows another inconvenience, viz. that the mind cannot 
eaſily retain thoſe. preciſe combinations, fo exactly and perfectly as is neceſſary 
in the examination of the habitudes and correſpondencies, agreements or diſ- 
agreements, of ſeveral of them one with another ; eſpecially where it is to be 
judged of by long deductions, and the intervention of ſeveral other complex 
ideas, to ſhew the agreement or diſagreement of two remote ones. 
Tus great help againſt this which mathematicians find in diagrams and 
figures, which remain unalterable in their draughts, is very apparent, and the 
memory would often have great difficulty otherwiſe to retain them ſo exactly, 
whilſt the mind went over the parts of them ſtep by ſtep, to examine their ſe- 
veral correſpondencies. And though in caſting up a long ſum either in addition, 
multiplication, or diviſion, every part be only a progreſſion of the mind, taking 
a view of its own ideas, and conſidering their agreement or diſagreement 
and the reſolution of the queſtion be nothing but the reſult: of the whole, 
made up of ſuch particulars, whereof the mind has a clear perception: yet 
without ſetting down the ſeveral parts by marks, whoſe preciſe fignifications 
are known, and: by marks that laſt and remain in view when the memory had 
let them go, it would be almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo many different ideas in 
mind, without confounding or letting flip ſome parts -of the reckoning, and- 
thereby making all our reaſonings about it uſeleſs. In which caſe, the cyphers 
or marks help not the mind at all to perceive the agreement of any two or 
more numbers, their equalities or proportions: that, the mind has only by 
intuition of its own ideas of the numbers themſelves. But: the numerical 
characters are helps to the memory, to record and retain the ſeveral ideas about. 
which the demonſtration is made, whereby a man may know-how far his in- 
tuitive knowledge, in ſurveying ſeveral of the particulars, has proceeded; wo 
"I | 85 | | 0. 
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Book IV. ſo he may without confuſion go on to what is yet unknown, and at laſt have 
AVU one view before him the reſult of all his perceptions and reaſonings. 
Remedies of FI 20. ONE part of theſe diſadvantages in moral ideas, which has made them 
1 diffcul- be thought not capable of demonſtration, may in a good meaſure be remedied 
buy definitions, ſetting down that collection of ſimple ideas, which every term 
ſhall ſtand for, and then uſing the terms ſteadily and conſtantly for that preciſe 
collection. And what methods algebra, or ſomething of that kind, may 
hereafter ſuggeſt, to remove the other difficulties, it is not eaſy to foretel. 
Confident I am, that if men would in the ſame method, and with the fame 
indifferency, ſearch after moral, as they do mathematical truths, they would 
find them have a ſtronger connection one with another, and a more neceſſa 
conſequence from our clear and diſtinct ideas, and to come nearer perfect de- 
monſtration than is commonly imagined. ' But much of this is not to be 
expected, whilſt the deſire of eſteem, riches, or power, makes men eſpouſe the 
well-endowed opinions in faſhion, and then ſeek arguments either to make 
ood their beauty, or varniſh over and cover their deformity : nothing being ſo 
5 ne to the eye, as truth is to the mind; nothing ſo deformed and irte- 
concileable to the underſtanding as a lie. For though many a man can 
with fatisfaRtion enough own a no very handſome wife in his boſom ; yet 
who is bold enough openly to avow, that he has eſpouſed a falfehood, and re- 
ceived-into his breaſt ſo ugly a thing as a lie? Whilſt the parties of men cram 
their tenets down all mens throats, whom they can get into their power, with- 
out permitting them to examine their truth or falſehood, and will not let truth 
have fair play in the world, nor men the liberty to ſearch after it; what im- 
provements can be expected of this kind? What greater light can be hoped for 
in the moral ſciences? The ſubject part of mankind in moſt places might, 
inſtead thereof, with Egyptian bondage expect Egyptian darkneſs, were not the 
candle of the Lord ſet up by himſelf in mens minds, which it is impoſſible 
for the breath or power of man wholly to extinguiſh, 
4. Of real | {$ 21. As to the fourth ſort of our knowledge, viz. of the real actual exiſ- 
exiſtence: %* tence of things, we have an intuitive knowledge of our own exiſtence; and a 
dee Know. demonſtrative knowledge of the exiſtence of a God; of the exiſtence of any 
ledge of our thing elſe, we have no ather but a ſenſitive knowledge, which extends not be- 
2 4 vyond the objects preſent to our ſenſes. 95 . | 
God's; ſenſi- F 22.” OUR knowledge being ſo narrow, as I have ſhewed, it will per} aps 
2 give us ſome light into the preſent ſtate of our minds, if we look a little into 
rings. the dark fide, and take a view of our ignorance: which being infinitely larger 
than our knowledge, may ſerve much to the quieting of diſputes, and improve- 
ment of uſeful knowledge; if diſcovering how far we have clear and diſtinct 
ideas, we confine our thoughts within the contemplation. of thoſe things that 
are within the reach of our underſtandings, and launch not out into that abyts 
of darkneſs (where we have not eyes to ſee, nor faculties to perceive any thing) 
out of a preſumption, that nqthing is beyond our comprehenſion, But to te 
ſatisfied of the folly of ſuch a conceit, we need not go far. He that knows 
any thing, knows this in the firſt place, that he need not ſeek long for . 
Wy 1 
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ef his ignorance, The meaneſt and moſt obvious things that come in our Cmae. 
way, have dark ſides, that the quickeſt fight cannot penetrate into. The cleareſt III. 
and moſt enlarged underſtandings of thinking men find themſelves puzzled, wn 
and at a loſs, in every particle of matter. We ſhall the leſs wonder to find it 
ſo, when we conſider the cauſes of our ignorance ; which, from what has been 
ſaid, I ſuppoſe, will be found to be theſe three: | | | 
 FirsT, want of ideas. | | | 
SECONDLY, want of a diſcoverable connection between the ideas we have. 

__ TnrtRDLyY, want of tracing and examining our ideas. FS 

8 23. FirsT, there are ſome things, and thoſe not a few, that we are igno- Firft, one 
rant of, for want of ideas. _ MEE S 

FirsT; all the ſimple ideas we have, are confined (as I have ſhewn) to thoſe either ſuch as 

we receive from corporeal objects by ſenſation, and from the operations of our e bave no 
own minds as the objects of reflection. But how much theſe few and narrow * 
inlets are diſproportionate to the vaſt whole extent of all beings, will not be ticularly we 
hard to perſuade thoſe, who are not ſo fooliſh as to think their ſpan the mea. e not. 
ſure of all things. What other ſimple ideas it is poſſible, the creatures in 

other parts of the univerſe may have, by the aſſiſtance of ſenſes and faculties 
more, or perfecter, than we have, or different from ours, it is not for us to deter- 
mine. But to ſay, or think there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of 
them, is no better an argument, than if a blind man ſhould be poſitive in it, that 
there was no ſuch thing as ſight and colours, becauſe he had no manner of idea 
of any ſuch thing, nor could by any means frame to himſelf any notions about 
ſeeing. The ignorance and darkneſs that is in us, no more hinders nor con- 
fines the knowledge that is in others, than the blindneſs of a mole is an argu- 
ment againſt the quick-ſightedneſs of an eagle. He that will conſider the 
infinite power, wiſdom and goodneſs of the Creator of all things, will find rea- 
ſon to think, it was not all laid out upon fo inconſiderable, mean, and impotent 
_ a creature, as he will find man to be; who, in all probability, is one of the 
loweſt of all intellectual beings. What faculties therefore other ſpecies of 
creatures have, to penetrate into the nature and inmoſt conſtitutions of things, 
what ideas they may receive of them, far different from ours ; we know not. 
This we know, and certainly find, that we want ſeveral other views of them, 
beſides thoſe we have, to make diſcoveries of them more perfect. And we 
may be convinced that the ideas we can attain to by our faculties, are very diſ- 
proportionate to things themſelves, when a poſitive clear diſtinct one of ſub- 
ſtance itſelf, which is the foundation of all the reſt, is concealed from us. 
But want of ideas of this kind being a part, as well as cauſe of our ignorance, 
cannot be deſcribed. » Only this, I think, I may confidently ſay of it, that the 
intellectual and ſenſible world, are in this perfectly alike ; that that part, which 
we ſee of either of them, holds no proportion with what we ſee not; and 
whatſoever we can reach with our eyes, or our thoughts, of either of them, is 
but a point, almoſt nothing in compariſon of the reſt. * - 5 
9 24. SECONDLY, another great cauſe of ignorance, is the want of ideas we gecauſe or 
are capable of, As the want of ideas, which our faculties are not able to give air remote. 
us, ſhuts us wholly from thoſe views of things, which it is reaſonable to think 
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other beings, perfecter than we, have, of which we know. nothing; fo the 
want of ideas I now ſpeak of, keeps us in ignorance of things we conceive ca- 
pable of being known to us. Bulk, figure, and motion, we have ideas of 
Bur though we are not without ideas of theſe primary qualities of bodies in 


general, yet not knowing what is the particular bulk, figure, and motion, of 


the greateſt part of the bodies of the univerſe; we are ignorant of the ſerera] 
powers, efficacies, and ways of operations, whereby the effects, which we 
daily ſee, are produced. Theſe are hid from us in ſome things, by being too 
remote; and in others, by being too minute. When we confider the vaſt diſ- 


tance of the known and viſible parts of the world, and the reaſons we have 
to think, that what lies within our ken, is but a ſmall part of the immenſe uni- 


verſe, we ſhall then diſcover an huge abyſs of ignorance. What are the par- 
ticular fabricks of the great maſſes of matter, which make up the whole ſtu- 
pendous frame of corporeal beings, how far they are extended, what is their 
motion, and how continued or communicated, and what influence they have 
one upon another ; are contemplations that at firſt glimpſe our thoughts loſe 
themſelves in. If we narrow our contemplation, and confine our thoughts to 
this little canton, I mean this ſyſtem of our ſun, and the groſſer maſſes of mat- 
ter, that viſibly move about it; what ſeveral forts of vegetables, animals, and in- 
tellectual corporeal beings, infinitely different from thoſe of our little ſpot of 
earth, may there probably be in the other planets, to the knowledge of which, 
even of their outward figures and parts, we can no way attain, whilſt we are 
confined to this earth; there being no natural means, either by ſenſation or 
reflection, to convey their certain ideas into our minds? They are out of the 
reach of thoſe inlets of all our knowledge: and what ſorts of furniture and 
inhabitants thoſe manſions contain in them, we cannot ſo much as gueſs, much 


leſs have clear and diſtin& ideas of them. : 


$ 25. Ir a great, nay, far the greateſt part of the ſeveral ranks of bodies in 
the univerſe, eſcape our notice by their remoteneſs, there are others that are 
no leſs concealed from us by their minuteneſs. Theſe inſenſible corpuſcles be- 
ing the active parts of matter, and the great inſtruments of nature, on which 
depend not only all their ſecondary qualities, but alſo moſt of their natural 
operations; our want of preciſe diſtinct ideas of their primary qualities, keeps 
us in an incurable ignorance of what we deſire to know about them. I doubt 
not but if we could diſcover the figure, ſize, texture, and motion of the mi- 
nute conſtituent parts of any two bodies, we ſhould know without trial ſeveral 
of their operations one upon another, as we do now the properties of a ſquare 
or a triangle. Did we know the mechanical affections of the particles of 
rhubarb, hemlock, opium, and a man; as a watch-maker does thoſe of a 
watch, whereby it performs its operations, and of a file which by rubbing on 
them will alter the figure of any of the wheels; we ſhould be able to tell 
before- hand, that xhubarb will purge, hemlock kill, and opium make a man 
ſleep; as well as a watch-maker can, that a little piece of paper laid on the 


ballance will keep the watch from going, till it be removed; or that ſome ſmall 


part of it being rubbed by a file, the machine would quite loſe its motion, and 


the watch go no more. The diſſolving of filver- in aquaſortis, and gold in 


aqua 
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aqua re ia, and not vice verſa, would be then perhaps no more difficult to Cn a e. 


know, than it is to a ſmith to underſtand why the turning of one key will III. 


open a lock, and not the turning of another. But whilſt we are deſtitute of- 
ſenſes acute enough to diſcover the minute particles of bodies, and to give us 
ideas of their mechanical affections, we muſt be content to be ignorant of their 
properties and ways of operation; nor can we be aſſured about them any far- 
ther, than ſome few trials we make, are able to reach. But whether they will 


ſucceed again another time, we cannot be certain. This hinders our certain 
knowledge of univerſal truths concerning natural bodies: and. our reaſon 
carries us herein very little beyond particular matter of fact. 


26. AND therefore I am apt to doubt, that how far foever human induſtry Hence no 
may advance uſeful and experimental philoſophy in phyſical things, ſcientifical ſcience of 


will ſtill be out of our reach; becauſe we want perfect and adequate ideas of 


thoſevery bodies which are neareſt to us, and moſt under our command. Thoſe 


which we have ranked into claſſes under names, and we think ourſelves beſt 
acquainted with, we have but very imperfe& and incompleat ideas of. Diſtinct 
ideas of the ſeveral ſorts of bodies that fall under the examination of our ſenſes, 
perhaps we may have: but adequate ideas, I ſuſpect, we have not of any one 
amongſt them, And though the former of theſe will ſerve us for common uſe 
and diſcourſe, yet whilſt we want the latter, we are not capable of ſcientifical 
knowledge; nor ſhall ever be able to diſcover general, inſtructive, unqueſtionable 
truths concerning them. Certainty and demonſtration are things we mult not, 
in theſe matters, pretend to. By the colour, figure, taſte, and ſmell, and other 
ſenſible qualities, we have as clear and diſtin& ideas of ſage and hemlock, as 


we have of a circle and a triangle: but having no ideas of the particular pri- 
mary qualities of the minute parts of either of theſe plants, nor of other 
bodies which we would apply them to, we cannot tell what effects they will 
produce; nor when we ſee thoſe effects, can we ſo much as gueſs, much leſs 
know, their manner of production. Thus having no ideas of the. particular 
mechanical affections of the minute parts of bodies that are within our view 
and reach, we are ignorant of their conſtitutions, powers, and operations; and 
of bodies more remote, we are yet more ignorant, not knowing ſo much as their 
very outward ſhapes, or the ſenſible and groſſer parts of their conſtitutions. 


$ 27. TxIs, at firſt, will ſhew-us how diſproportionate our knowledge is to Much leſs of 


108. 


the whole extent even of material beings ; to which if we add the conſidera- {pirits. 


tion of that infinite number of ſpirits that may be, and probably are, which are 


yet more remote from our knowledge, whereof we have no cognizance, nor 
can frame to ourſelves any diſtinct ideas of their ſeveral ranks and forts, we 
hall find this cauſe of ignorance conceal from us, in an impenetrable obſcurity, 


almoſt the whole intellectual world; a greater certainly, and more beautiful 


world than the material. For bating ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may fo 
Call them, ſuperficial ideas of ſpitit, which by reflection we get of our own, 

and from thence the beſt we can collect of the father of all ſpirits, the eternal 
independent author of them and us and all things ; we have no certain infor- 
mation, ſo much as of the exiſtence of other ſpirits, but by revelation. Angels 
ol all forts are naturally beyond our diſcovery : and all thoſe intelligences, 
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Book IV. whereof it is likely there are more orders than of corporeal ſubſtances, are 
w—— things whereof our natural faculties give us no certain account at all. Thar 


Secondly, 


want of a diſ- 
coverablecon- 


nection be- 


we have. 


Taftances. 


* 


Extent of human knowledge. 


there are minds and thinking beings in other men as well as himſelf, every man 


bas a reaſon, from their words and actions, to be ſatisfied and the know. 


ledge of his own mind cannot ſuffer a man, that conſiders, to be ignorant, 
that there is a God. But that there are degrees of ſpiritual beings between us 


and the gteat God, who is there that by his own ſearch and ability can come 


to know? Much leſs have we diſtinct ideas of their different natures, con- 
ditions, ſtates, powers, and ſeveral conſtitutions, wherein they agree or differ 


ſrom one another, and from us. And therefore in what coneerus their differem 


ſpecies and properties, we are under an abſolute ignorance. TE 
& 28, SECONDLY, what a ſmall part of the ſubſtantial beings that are in the 
univerſe, the want of ideas leave open to our knowledge, we have ſeen, In the 


next place, another cauſe of ignorance, of no lefs moment, is a want of a dil. 


tween ideas coverable connection between thoſe ideas we have. For wherever we want 


that, we are utterly incapable of univerſal and certain knowledge; and are, as 
in the former caſe, left only to obſervation and experiment: which, how nar- 


row and confined it is, how far from general knowledge, we need not be told. 
I ſhall give ſome few inſtances of this cauſe of our ignorance, and ſo leave it. 


It is evident that the bulk, figure, and motion of ſeveral bodies about us, pro- 


duce in us ſeveral ſenſations, as of colours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, pleaſure and 


pain, &c. Theſe mechanical affections of bodies having no affinity at all with 


thoſe ideas they produce in us (there being no coneeivable connection between 


any impulſe of any ſort of body, and any perception of a colour, or ſmell, 


which we find in our minds) we can have no diſtin knowledge of ſuch ope- 
| rations beyond our experience; and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than 
as effects produced by the appointment of an infinitely wiſe agent, which per- 


fectly ſurpaſs our comprehenſions. As the ideas of ſenſible ſecondary qua- 


lities which we have in our minds, can by us be no way deduced from bodily 


cauſes, nor any correſpondence or eonnection be found between them and 
thoſe primary qualities which (experience ſhews us) produce them in us; fo 
on the other fide, the operation of our minds upon our bodies is as uncon- 
ceivable. How any thought ſhould produce a motion in body, is as remote 
from the nature of -our ideas, as how any body ſhould produce any thought 
in the mind. That it is ſo, if experience did not convince us, the conſide- 


ration of the things themſelves would never be able in the leaft to diſcover 
to us. Theſe, and the like, though they have a conſtant and regular connec- 
tion, in the ordinary courſe of things; yet that connection being not diſcoverable 


in the ideas themſelves, which appearing to have no neceſſary dependance one 


on another, we can attribute their connection to nothing elſe but the arbitrary 


determination of that all- wiſe agent, who has made them to be, and to operate 


As they do, in a way wholly above our weak underſtandings to conceive. 


8 29. In ſome of our ideas there are certain relations, habitudes, and con- 
ne ctions, ſo viſibly included in the nature of the ideas themſelves, that we 


cannot conceive them ſeparable from them by any power whatſoever. And in 


theſe only we are capable of certain and univerſal knowledge. I bus the * 
N | N i 
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of a right-lined triangle neceſſarily carries with it an equality of its angles CH Ay. 
to two right ones. Nor can we conceive this relation, this connection of theſe III. 
two ideas, to be poſſibly mutable, or to depend on any arbitrary power, which 
of choice made it thus, or could make it otherwiſe. But the coherence and 
continuity of the parts of matter; the production of ſenſation in us of colours 
and ſounds, &c. by impulſe and motion; nay, the original rules and commu- 
nication-of: motion being ſuch, wherein we can diſcover no natural connect on 
with any ideas we have, we cannot but aſcribe them to the arbitrary will and 
good pleaſure of the wiſe architect. I need not, I think, here mention the reſur- 
rection of the dead, the future ſtate of this globe of earth, and ſuch other 
things, which are by every one acknowledged to depend wholly on the deter- 
mination of a free agent. The things that, as far as our obſervation reaches, 
we conſtantly find to proceed regularly, we may conclude do act by a law ſet 
them; but yet by a law, that we know-not :. whereby, though cauſes work 
ſteadily, and effects conſtantly flow from them, yet their connections and de- 
pendencies being not dilcoverable in our ideas, we can bave but an experimental 
knowledge of them. From all which it is eaſy to perceive what a darkneſs we 
are involved in, how little it: is of being, and the things that are, that we are 
capable to know. And therefore we ſhall. do no injury to our knowledge, 
when we modeſtly think with ourſelves, that we are ſo far from being able to 
comprehend the whole nature of the univerſe, and all the things contained in 
it, that we are not capable of a philoſophical knowledge of the bodies that are 
about us, and make a part of us: concerning their ſecondary qualities, powers, 
and operations, we can have no univerſal certainty. Several effects come every 
day within the notice of our ſenſes, of which we have ſo far ſenſitive know- 
ledge; but the cauſes, manner, and certainty of their production, for the two 
foregoing reaſons, we mult be content to be very ignorant of. In theſe we can 
go nofarther than particular experience informs us of matter of fact, and by 
analogy to gueſs what effects the like bodies are, upon other trials, like to pro- 
duce. But as to a perfect ſcience of natural bodies (not to mention ſpiritual 
beings) we are, I think, ſo far from being capable of any ſuch thing, tbat 1 
conclude it loſt labour to feek after. it. | 

$ 30. THIRDLY, where we have adequate ideas, and where there is a cer- Thirdly, 
tain and diſcoverable connection between them, yet we are often ignorant, for want of trac- 
want of tracing thoſe ideas which we have, or may have; and for want of .find- "© 8 
ing out thoſe intermediate ideas, which may ſhew us what habitude of agree- 
ment or diſagreement they have one with another. And thus many are 
ignorant of mathematical truths, not out of any imperfection of their faculties, 
or uncertainty in the things themſelves; but for want of application in 
acquiring, examining, and by due ways comparing thoſe ideas. That which 
has moſt contributed to hinder the due tracing of our ideas, and finding out 
their relations, and agreements or diſagreements one with another, has been, I. 
ſuppoſe, the ill uſe of words. It is impoſſible that men ſhould ever truly ſeek, 
or certainly diſcover the agreement or diſagreement of ideas themſelves, whilſt 
their thoughts flutter about, or tick only in ſounds of doubt ful and uncertain- 
ſignifications. Mathematicians abſtracting their thoughts from names,. and 

| | | accuſtoming 
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Book IV. accuſtoming themſelves to ſet before their minds the ideas themſelves that 
——— they would confider, and not ſounds inſtead of them, have avoided thereby x 
great part of that perplexity, puddering, and confuſion, which has ſo much 
hindered mens progreſs in other parts of knowledge. For whilſt they tick in 
words of undetermined and uncertain fignification, they are unable to diſtinguiſh 
true from falſe, certain from probable, conſiſtent from inconſiſtent, in their 
own opinions. This having been the fate or misfortune of a great part of the 
men of letters, the increaſe brought into the ſtock of real knowledge, has been 
very little, in proportion to the ſchools, diſputes, and writings, the world has 
been filled with; whilſt ſtudents _ loſt in the great wood of words, knew ß 

not whereabout they were, how far their diſcoveries. were advanced, or what 
was wanting in their own or the general ſtock of knowledge. Had men, in 
the diſcoveries of the material, done as they have in thoſe of the intellectual 
world, involved all in the obſcurity of uncertain and doubtful ways of talking, 
volumes writ of navigation and- voyages, theories and- ſtories of zones and 
tides, multiplied and diſputed ; nay, ſhips built, and fleets ſet out, would never 
have taught us the way beyond the line; and the Antipodes would be till as 
much unknown, as when it was declared hereſy to hold there were any. But 
having ſpoken ſufficiently of words, and the ill or careleſs uſe that is commonly 

| made of them, I ſhall not ſay any thing more of it here. 

Extentin ref. 8 31. HITHERToO we have examined the extent of our knowledge, in reſ- 
pectof univer-/pe&t of the ſeveral ſorts of beings that are. There is another extent of it, in 
__ reſpe& of univerſality, which will alſo deſerve to be conſidered ; and in this 
regard, our knowledge follows the nature of our ideas. If the ideas are abſtract, 
whoſe agreement or diſagreement we perceive, our knowledge is univerſal, 
For what is known of ſuch general ideas, will be true of every particular thing, 
in whom that eſſence, i. e. that abſtract idea is to be found; and what is once 
known of ſuch ideas, will be perpetually and for ever true. S0 that as to all 
general knowledge, we muſt ſearch and find it only in our minds, and it 
is only the examining of our own ideas, that furniſheth us with that. Truths 
belonging to eſſences of things (that is to abſtra& ideas) are eternal, and are to 
be found out by the contemplation only of thoſe eſſences: as the exiſtences of 
things are to be known only from experience. But having more to ſay of this 
in the chapters where I ſhall ſpeak of general and real knowledge, this may 
here ſuffice as to the univerſality of our knowledge in general. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Of the reality of knowledge. 


Cuap, IV,S 1. I Dou not bat my reader by this time may be apt to think, that I have 
— - been all this while only building a caſtle in the air; and be ready to 
Obj. Know- ſay to me, To what purpoſe all this ſtir ? Knowledge, ſay you, is only the 
ledge placed « perception of the agreement or. diſagreement of our own ideas: but who 
in al ba, & knows what thoſe ideas may be? Is there any thing ſo extravagant, as the 
viſion. 8 | | © 1maginations 
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* imaginations of mens brains? Where is the head that has no chimeras in it? C H Ar. 
“Or if there be a ſober and a wiſe man, what difference will there be, by IV. 
« your rules, between his knowledge and that of the moſt extravagant fancy w——— 
e in the world? They both have their ideas, and perceive their agreement 
« and diſagreement one with another, If there be any difference between 
them, the advantage will be on the warm-headed man's fide, as having the 
more ideas, and the more lively : and ſo, by your rules, he will be the more 
knowing. If it be true, that all knowledge lies only in the perception of the 
s agreement or diſagreement of our own ideas, the viſions of an enthuſiaſt, 
and the reaſonings of a ſober man, will be equally certain. It is no matter 
how things are; ſo a man obſerve. but the agreement of his own imagi- 
nations, and talk conformably, it is all truth, all certainty. Such caſtles 
in the air, will be as ſtrong holds of truth, as the demonſtrations of Euclid. 
That an harpy is not a centaur, is by this way as certain knowledge, and as 
« much a truth, as that a ſquare is not a circle. 
« BuT of what uſe is all this fine knowledge of mens own imaginations, to 
* a man that enquires after the reality of things? It matters not what mens 
* fancies are, it is the knowledge of things that is only to be prized; it is this 
„ alone gives a value to our reaſonings, and preference to one man's know- 
© ledge over another's, that it is of things as they really are, and not of 
„ dreams and fancies.” | 
2. To which IT anſwer, that if our knowledge of our ideas terminate in Anſw. Not ſo, 
them, and reach no farther, where there is ſomething farther intended, our 2 _ 
moſt ſerious thoughts will. be of little more uſe, than the reveries of a crazy 8 
brain; and the truths built thereon of no more weight, than the diſcourſes of 
a man, who ſees things clearly in a dream, and with great aſſurance utters 
them. But, I hope, before I have done, to make it evident, that this way of 
certainty, by the knowledge of our own ideas, goes a little farther than bare 
imagination: and, I believe it will appear, that all the certainty of general 
| truths a man has, lies in nothing elſe, | CY 
§ 3. Ir is evident, the mind knows not things immediately, but only by the 
intervention of the ideas it has of them. Our knowledge therefore is real, 
only ſo far as there is a conformity between our ideas and the reality of things. 
But what ſhall be here the criterion ? How ſhall the mind, when it perceives 
nothing but its own ideas, know that they agree with things themſelves? 
This, though it ſeems not to want difficulty, yet, I-think, there be two ſorts of 
ideas, that, we may be affured, agree with things. 
$ 4. FirsT, the firſt are ſimple ideas, which ſince che mind, as has been As, 1. Al 
ſhewed, can by no means make to itſelf, muſt- neceffarily be the product of 1 
things operating on the mind in a natural way, and producing therein thoſe 
perceptions which by the wiſdom and will of our maker they are ordained and 
adapted to. From whence it follows, that ſimple ideas are not fictions of our 
fancies, but the natural and regular productions of things. without us, really 
operating upon us, and ſo carry with them all the conformity which is intended, 
or which our ſtate requires: for they repreſent to us things under thoſe . 
appearances which they are fitted to produce in us, whereby we ate enabled to 
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Book IV. diſtinguiſh the ſorts of particular” ſubſtances, to diſcern the ſtates they are in, 
Ai. and ſo to take them for our neceſſities, and to apply them to our uſes. Thu; 
the idea of whiteneſs; or bitterneſs, as it is in the mind, exactly anſwering that 
power which is in any body to produce it there, has all the real conformity i: 
can, or ought to have, with things without us. And this conformity be- 
tween our ſimple 1 and the exiſtence of things, is ſufficient for real 
knowledge. 
2. All com- 85 «5, SECONDLY, all our een Wen, except e ſubſtances, being 
kacept of {b. archetypes of the mind's own making, not intended to be the copies of any 
lances. thing, nor referred to the exiſtence of any thing, as to their originals ; cannot 
want any conformity neceſſary to real knowledge. For that which is not 
deſigned to repreſent any thing but itſelf, can never be capable of a wrong re- 
preſentation, nor miſlead us from the true apprehenſion of any thing, by its 
diſlikeneſs to it; and ſuch, excepting thoſe of ſubſtances, are all our complex 
ideas: which, as I have ſhewed in another place, are combinations of ideas, 
which the mind, by its free choice, puts together, without conſidering any 
connection they have in nature. And hence it is, that in all theſe forts the ideas 
themſelves are confidered as the archetypes, and things no otherwiſe regarded, 
but as they are conformable to them. So that we cannot but be infallibly cer- 
tain, that all the knowledge we attain concerning theſe ideas is real, and reaches 
things themſelves ; becauſe in all our thoughts, reaſonings and diſcourſes of 
tis kind, we intend things no farther than as they are conformable to our ideas, 
5 So that in theſe we cannot miſs of a certain and undoubted reality. 
Hence he re- { 6. I DOUBT not but it will be eaſily granted, that the knowledge we have 
ality of ma- of mathematical truths, 4 is not only certain, but real knowledge; and not the 
thematical 
knowledge. bare empty viſion of vain inſi ignificant chimeras of the brain: and yet, if we 
will conſider, we thall find that it is only of our own ideas. The mathema- 
_ tician conſiders the truth and properties belonging to a rectangle, or circle, only 
as they are in idea in his own mind. For it is poſhble he never found either of 
them exiſting mathematically, i. e. preciſely true, in his life. But yet the know. 
ledge he has of any truths or properties belonging to a Circle, or any other 
mathematical figure, are nevertheleſs true and certain, even of real things ex- 
iſtiag; becauſe real things are no farther concerned, nor intended to be meant 
by any ſuch propoſitions, than as things really agree to thoſe archetypes in his 
mind. Is it true of the idea of a triangle, that its three angles are equal to 
two right ones? It is true alſo of a triangle, wherever it really exiſts. What- 
ever other figure exiſts, that is not exactly anſwerable to the idea of a 
triangle in his mind, is not at all concerned in that propoſition : and therefore 
he is certain all his knowledge concerning ſuch ideas, is real knowledge; be- 
cauſe intending things no farther than they agree with thoſe his ideas, he.is 
ſure what he knows concerning thoſe figures, , when they have barely an ideal 
exiſtence in his mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they have real ex- 
iſtence in matter; his conſideration being barely of thoſe figures, which are 
the ſame, wherever or however they exiſt. 
Aud of moral. & 7. AND hence it follows, that moral 8 is as capable of real cer- 


tainty, as mathematicks. For certainty being but the perception of the agree- 
| | ment 
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ment or diſagreement of our ideas; and demonſtration nothing but the per- 
ception of ſuch agreement, by the intervention of other ideas, or mediums; our 
moral ideas, as well as mathematical, being archetypes themſelves, and ſo ad- 
equate and compleat ideas; all the agreement or diſagreement, which we ſhall 
find in them, will produce real knowledge, as well as in mathematical figures. 


have determined ideas; and to make our knowledge real, it is requiſite that the 
ideas anſwer their archetypes. Nor let it be wondered, that I place the cer- 
tainty of our knowledge in the conſideration of our ideas, with ſo little care 
and regard (as it may ſeem) to the real exiſtence of things: ſince moſt of thoſe 
diſcourſes, which take up the thoughts, and engage the diſputes of thoſe who 
pretend to make it their buſineſs to enquire after truth and certainty, will, I 


which exiſtence is not at all concerned. All the diſcourſes of the mathema- 
ticians about the ſquaring of a circle, conick ſections, or any other part of 
mathematicks, concern not the exiſtence of any of thoſe figures ; but their de- 
monſtrations, which depend on their ideas, are the ſame, whether there be any 


exiſtence of | thoſe virtues in the world whereof they treat. Nor are Tully's 


and which exiſted no where, when he writ, but in idea. If it be true in ſpe- 
culation, i.e. in idea, that murder deſerves death, it will alſo be true in reality of 


ſpecies 'of things, which have no other eſſences but thoſe ideas, which are in 
the minds of men. Ante | a 


own making, what ſtrange notions will there be of juſtice and temperance ? 


bance in the demonſtration, or a change in the properties of figures, and their 
relations one to another, if a man ſhould make a triangle with four corners, 
or a trapezium with four right angles; that is, in plain Engliſh, change the 
names of the figures, and call that by one name, which mathematicians call 


with three angles, whereof one is a right one, and call it, if he pleaſe, equila- 


about that idea will be the ſame, as if he called it a rectangular triangle. I 
confeſs the change of the name, by the impropriety of ſpeech, will at firſt 
diſturb him, who knows not what idea it ſtands for; but as ſoon as the figure 
is drawn, the conſequences and demonſtration are plain and clear, Juſt the ſame 
is it in moral knowledge, let a man have the idea of taking from others, 
. VOL. I. 1 N without 
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88. Fox the attaining of knowledge and certainty, it is requiſite that we Exiſtence not 


required to 
make it real, 


preſume, upon examination be found to be general propoſitions, and notions in 


ſquare or circle exiſting in the world, or no. In the fame manner, the truth 
and certainty of moral diſcourſes abſtracts from the lives of men, and the 


Offices leſs true, becauſe there is no body in the world that exactly practiſes 
his rules, and lives up to that pattern of a virtuous man which he has given us, 


any action that exiſts conformable to that idea of murder. As for other actions, 
the truth of that propoſition concerns them not. And thus it is of all other 


8 9. Bor it will here be fad, that if moral knowledge be placed in the Nor will it be 
contemplation of our own moral ideas, and thoſe, as other modes, be of our N 


cauſe moral 
What confuſion of virtues and vices, if every one may make what ideas of them ideas are of 


he pleaſes? No confuſion or diſorder in the things themſelves, nor the reaſon- ug aud na. 
ings about them; no more than (in mathematicks) there would be a diſtur- ig. 


ordinarily by: another. For let a man make to himſelf the idea of a figure 


terum or trapezium, or any thing elſe, the properties of, and demonſtrations 
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Book IV. without their: conſent, what their honeſt induſtry has poſſeſſed them of, and 
wore call.this juſtice, if he pleaſe. He that takes the name here without the idea 
put to it, will be miſtaken, by joining another idea of his own to that name: 
but trip the idea of that name, or take it ſuch as it is in the ſpeaker's mind, 
and the fame things will agree to it, as if you called it injuſtice. Indeed wrong 
names in moral diſcourſes breed uſually more diſorder, becauſe-they are not ſo 
caſily tectified as in mathematicks, where the figure once drawn and ſeen, 
makes the name ufgleſs and of no force. For what need of a fign, when the 
thing fignified is preſent and in view? But in moral names that cannot be ſo 
eaſily and ſhortly done, becauſe of the many decompoſitions that go to the 
making up the complex ideas of thoſe modes, But yet for all this, ilculling of 
any of phoſe ideas, contrary to the uſual. fignification of the words of that 3 
guage, hinders not hut that we may have certain and demonſtrative knowledge 
of their ſeveral agreements. and diſagreements, if we wilh carefully, as in ma- 
thematicks, keep to the ſame preciſe ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral 
Do relations one to angther, without, being led away by their names. If we but 
3 — ſeparate the idea updernconlideration from the ſign that ſtands. for it, our 
e knowledge goes equally on in ihe ö — of real truth and ane, what 
os ever ſounds we make-ule of. 
Mimaming + 10% Onz zbiogmore we ateito take tical; that ada; God, or any 
el other Jaw-maker, hath defined any moral names, there they have made the 
of the know- eſſence of that ſpecies to which that name belongs; and there it is not ſafe to 
ledge. apply or uſe them otherwiſe : hut in other caſes it is bare i impropriety of ſpeech 


to apply them contraryto the common uſage of the country}: But. yet even this 


too Aurbe not the certainty of that knowledge, Mhich is ſtill to be had by a 
55 due contemplation, and comparing of thoſe even nick · named ideas. 
Ideas of fob- | $ 11. THIRDLY, there is another ſort of complex ideas, which being referred 
ſtances have to archetypes without us, may differ from them, and fo our knowledge about 
1 — them may come ſhort of heing real. Such are our ideas of ſubſtances, which 
us. conſiſting of a collection of ſimple ideas, ſuppoſed taken from the works of 
nature, may yet vary from them, by having more or different ideas united in 
them, than are to be found united in the things themſelves. From whence 
it comes to paſs, that they may, and oſten do. fail of ui un conform- 
_ able to things themſelves. | 
80 far as they - $/12+ I $&AY-then, that to have ideas af. fobſtances, which, by being cc con- 
agree win formable to things, may afford us real knowledge, it is not enough, as in modes, 
| vey Fig to put together ſuch ideas as have no inconſiſtence, though they did never be- 
ledge con- fore ſo exiſt: v. g. the ideas of ſacrilege or perjury, &c. were as real and true 
— them ideas before, as after the exiſtence of any ſuch fact. a But our ideas of ſubſtances 
mm - being ſy ppoſed copies, and referred, to archetypes without us, muſt ſtill be taken 
from, ſomething that does or has exiſted,; they muſt not conſiſt of ideas put 
together at the pleaſure. of our thoughts, — 2 any real pattern they were 
taken from, though we can perceive no inconſiſtence in ſuch a combination. The 
reaſon whereof is, becauſe we knowing not what real conſtitution it is of ſub- 
ſtances, whereon our ſimple ideas depend, and which really is the cauſe of the 
ſtrict union of ſome of them. one with another, and the excluſion of * 
8 „„ there 


— 
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there are very few of them, that we can be ſure are, or are not, inconſiſtentin Cu A p, 
nature, any farther than experience and ſenſible obſervation reach. Herein IV. 
therefore is founded the reality of our knowledge concerning ſubſtances, that 
all our complex ideas of them muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made up of 
ſuch ſimple ones, as have been diſcovered to co-exiſt in nature. And our ideas 
being thus true, though not, perhaps, very exact copies, are yet the ſubjects of 
real (as far as we have any) knowledge of them. Which (as has been already 
ſhewn) will not be found to reach very far: but fo far as it does, it will till 
be real knowledge. Whatever ideas we have, the agreement we find they have 
with others, will ſtill be knowledge. If thoſe ideas be abſtract, it will be 
general knowledge. But to make it real concerning ſubſtances, the ideas muſt 
be taken from the real exiſtence of things. Whatever ſimple ideas have been 
found to co- exiſt in any ſubſtance, theſe we may with confidence join together 
again, and ſo make abſtract ideas of ſubſtances. For whatever have once had 
an union in nature, may be united again. | 
8 13. Txrs, if we rightly conſider, and confine not our thoughts and in our engel- 
abſtract ideas to names, as if there were, or could be no other forts of things e: about ſub. 
than what known names had already determined, and as it were ſet out; we nun congd, 
ſhould think of things with greater freedom and leſs confuſion than perhaps ideas, and not 
we do. It would poſſibly be thought a bold paradox, if not a very dangerous N. 
falſehood, if I ſhould ſay, that ſome changelings, who have lived forty years names or f ; 
together without any appearance of reaſon, are ſomething between a man and cies ſuppoſed 
a beaſt: which prejudice is founded upon nothing elſe but a falſe ſuppoſition, names. 
that theſe two names, man and beaſt, ſtand for diſtin& ſpecies ſo ſet out by real 
eſſences, that there can come no other ſpecies between them: whereas if we 
will abſtract from thoſe names, and the ſuppoſition of ſuch ſpecifick eſſences 
made by nature, wherein all things of the ſame denominations did exactly and 
equally partake; if we would not fancy that there were a certain number of | 
theſe eſſences, wherein all things, as in molds, were caſt and formed; we by 
ſhould find that. the idea of the ſhape, motion, and life of a man without rea- 
ſon, is as much a diſtin& idea, and makes as much a diſtin ſort of things 
from man and beaſt, as the idea of the ſhape of an aſs with reaſon, would be 
different from either that of man or beaſt, and be a ſpecies of an animal between, 
or diſtinct from both. wi | 
$.14. HeRe every body will be ready to aſk, If changelings may be ſuppoſed objegion 
ſomething between man. and beaſt, pray what are they ? I anſwer, Changel- 3 
ings, which is as good a word to ſignify ſomething different from the ſignifica- dein dong. 
tion of man or beaſt, as the names man and beaſt are to have fignifications thing between 
different one from the other. This, well conſidered, would reſolve this beg, 28 
matter, and ſhew my meaning without any more ado, But I am not fo unac- ſwered. 
quainted with the zeal of ſome men, which enables them to ſpin conſequences, 
and to ſee religion threatened whenever any one ventures to quit their forms of 
ſpeaking; as not to foreſee what names ſuch a propoſition as this is like to be 
charged with: and without doubt it will be aſked, If changelings are ſome- 
thing.between man and: beaſt, what will become of them in the other world? 
To-which I anſwer, 1. It concerns me not to know or enquire, To their own 
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g 


whether we determine any thing of it or no. They are in the hands of a 
faithful creator and a bountiful father, who diſpoſes not of his creatures ac- 
cording to our narrow thoughts or opinions, nor diſtinguiſhes them accordin 

to names and ſpecies of our contrivance. And we that know ſo little of this 
preſent world we are in, may, I think, content ourſelves without being 
peremptory in defining the different ſtates, which creatures ſhall come into, 
when they go off this ſtage. It may ſuffice us, that he hath made known to 


all thoſe, who are capable of inſtruction, diſcourſing and reaſoning, that they 
ſhall come to an account, and receive according to what they have done in 


this body. een 55 86 55 ; | 
$16. Bur, fecondly, I anſwer, the force of theſe mens queſtion (viz. will 


you deprive changelings of a future ſtate?) is founded on one of theſe two ſup- 


poſitions, which are both falſe. The firlt is, that all things that have the 


outward ſhape and appearance of a man muſt neceſſarily be deſigned to an im- 


mortal future being after this life: or, ſecondly, that whatever is of human 
birth muſt be ſo. Take away theſe imaginations,” and ſuch queſtions will be 
groundleſs and ridiculous. I defire then thoſe who think there is no more but 
an accidental difference between themſelves and changelings, the effence in 


both being exactly the ſame, to conſider whether they can imagine immortality 
annexed" to any outward ſhape of the body? the very propoſing it, is, I ſuppoſe, 


enough to make them diſown it. No one yet, that ever I heard of, how much 
ſoever immerſed in matter, allowed that excellency to any figure of the groſs 


| ſenſible outward parts, as to affirm eter nal life due to it, or a neceſſary conſe- | 


quence of it; or that any maſs of matter ſhould, after its diſſolution here, be 
again reſtored hereafter to an everlaſting ſtate of ſenſe, perception, and know- 
ledge, only becauſe it was molded into this or that figure, and had ſuch a 
particular frame of its viſible parts. Such an opinion as this, placing immor- 


tality in a certain ſuperficial figure, turns out of doors all conſideration of ſoul 
or ſpirit, upon whoſe account alone ſome corporeal beings have hitherto been 


concluded immortal, and others not. This is to attribute more to the 
outſide than infide of things; and to place the excellency of a man more in the 
external ſhape of his body, than internal perfections of his ſoul : which is but 
little better than to annex the great and ineſtimable advantage of immortality 


and life everlaſting, which he has above other material beings, to annex it, 


1 ſay, to the cut of his beard, or the faſhion of his coat. For this or that 
outward mark of our bodies no more carries with it the hope of an eternal 


duration, than the faſhion of a man's ſuit gives him reaſonable grounds to 


imagine it will never wear out, or that it will make him immortal. It will 
perhaps be ſaid, that nobody thinks that the ſhape makes any thing immortal, 
but it is the ſhape is the ſign of a rational ſoul within, which is immortal. 
I wonder who made it the ſign of any ſuch thing: for barely ſaying it, will not 
make it ſo. It would require ſome proofs to perſuade one of it. No figure 


that 1 know ſpeaks any ſuch language. For it may as rationally be concluded, 
that the dead body of a man, wherein there is to be found no more appear- 


ance or action of life than there is in a ſtatue, has yet nevertheleſs a 1 8 
og | out. 
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coul in it becauſe of its ſhape ; as that there is a rational ſoul in a changeling, Cu AP 
becauſe he has the outſide of a rational creature; when his actions carry far leſs IV. 
marks of reaſon with them, in the whole courſe of his liſe, than what are — 
de found in many a beaſt. 

816. Bur it is. the iffue of rational parents, and muſt therefore be concluded Monſters: 
to have a rational ſoul. I know not by what logick you muſt ſo conclude, 

Jam ſure this is a concluſion, that men na where allow of. For if they did, 

they would not make bold, as every where they do, to deſtroy. ill- formed and 
miſ-ſhaped productions. Ay, but theſe are monſters. Let them be ſo; what 

will your driveling, unintelligent, intractable changeling be? Shall a defect in 

the body make a monſter ; ; a defect in the mind (the far more noble, and in 

the common phraſe, the far more eſfential part) not? Shall the want of a 

noſe or a neck make a monſter, and put ſuch iſſue out of the rank of men; 

the want of reaſon and underſtanding, not? This-is to bring all back again to 

what was-exploded juſt now: this is to place all in the ſhape, and to take the 
meaſure of a man only by his outſide. To ſhew that, according to the 
ordinary way of reaſoning in this matter, peop'e do lay the whole ſtreſs. on 

the figure, and reſolve the whole eſfence of the ſpecies of man (as they make 

it) into the outward ſhape, how unreaſonable ſoever it be, and how much ſoever 

they: diſown it; we need but trace their thoughts and practice a little farther, 

and then it will plainly appear. The well-ſhaped changeling is a man, has a 
rational ſou], though it appear not; this is paſt doubt, ſay you. Make the 

ears a little longer, and more pointed, and the noſe a little flatter than ordi- 

nary, and then you begin to boggle: make the face yet narrower, flatter, 

and longer, and then you are at a ſtand: add ſtill more and more of the like- 

neſs of a brute to it, and let the head be perfectly that of ſome other animal, 

then preſently it is a monſter; and it is demonſtration with you that it hath. 

no rational ſoul, and muſt be deſtroyed. Where now (I aſk) ſhall be the 
juſt-meaſure of the utmoſt bounds of that ſhape, that carries with it a rational 
ſoul? For fince there have been human fœtuſes produced, halt beaſt, and half 

man; and others three parts one, and one part the other; and ſo it is poſſible 
they may be in all the variety of approaches to the one or the other ſhape, . 

and may have ſeveral degrees of mixture of the likeneſs of a man or a brute; 

I would gladly know what are thoſe preciſe lineaments, which, according to 

this hypotheſis, are, or are not capable of a rational ſoul to be joined to 
them. What ſort of outſide is the certain fign that there is, or is not ſuch-. 

an inhabitant within? For till that be done, we talk at random of man: and 

mall always, I fear, do ſo, as long as we give ourſelves up to certain ſounds; | 

and the imaginations of ſettled and fixed ſpecies in nature, we know not 
what. But after all, I deſire it may be conſidered, that thoſe who think 
they have anſwered the difficulty by. telling us, that a miſ-ſhaped fetus is a - 
monſter, run into the ſame fault they are arguing againſt, by conſtituting a 
ſpecies between man and beaſt. For what elſe, I pray, is their monſter in | | 
the caſe (if the word monſter ſignifies any thing at all) but ſomething neither 

man nor beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat of either? And juſt ſo is the changel- - 

ng: before mentioned. So neceſſary is it to quit the common notion of ſpecies 


and 
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Book Iv. and effences, if we WilFttuly look into the nature of things, and examine them, 
I what our faculties can diſcover in them as they exiſt, and not by groundleſs 
„ fancies, that have been taken up about them. 5 e 
words d 9 17. I HAvE mentioned this here, becauſe I think we cannot; be too cautious 
57” - that words and ſpecies, in the ordinary notions which we have been uſed to of 
them, impoſe not on us. For I am apt to think, therein lies one great obſtacle 
to out clear and diſtinct knowledge, eſpecially. in reference to ſubſtances; and 
from thence has roſe a great part of the difficulties about truth and certainty, 
Would we accuſtom ourſelves to ſeparate our contemplations and reaſonings 
from words, we might, in a great meaſure, remedy this inconvenience within 
our own thoughts; but yet it would ſtill diſturb us in our diſcourſe with others, 
as long as we retained the opinion, that ſpecies and their eſſences were any 
thing elſe but our abſtract ideas (ſuch as they are) with names annexed to 


them, to be the ſigns of them. er | 
3 8 18. WHEREVER we perceive the agreement or diſagreement of any of our 
A ideas, there is certain knowledge: and wherever we are ſure thoſe ideas agree 


with the reality of things, there is certain real knowledge. Of which agree- 
ment of our ideas, with the reality of things, having here given the marks, I 
think I have ſhewn wherein it is, that certainty; real certainty, conſiſts; which, 
whatever it was to others, was, I confeſs, ta me heretofore, one of thoſe deſi- 
derata which I found great want of, ene 0 
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CAP. Fn? HA is truth, was an enquiry many ages ſince; and it being 
V. VVV that which all mankind either do, or pretend to ſearch after, it 
[ cannot but be worth our while carefully to examine wherein it conſiſts, and ſo 
What truth is. acquaint ourſelves with the nature of it, as to obſerve how the mind diſtin- 
guiſhes it from falſhood. e ee * 4.562747 | 

A right join- & 2, 'PxuTa then ſeems to me, in the proper import of the word, to ſignify 
x. Fo off"; DOthing but the joining or ſeparating of ſigns, as the things Ggnified by them, 
i. e. ideas or do agree or diſagtee one with another. The joining or ſeparating of ſigns here 
words. meant; is what by another name we call propoſition. So that truth properly 
belongs only to propoſitions: whereof there are two ſorts, viz. mental and 
verbal; as there are two ſorts of ſigns commonly made uſe of, viz, ideas and 

words. i PRE | {= Saſs uh een | 
Which make 8 3. To form a clear notion of truth, it is very neceſſ.iry to conſider truth of 
e ee thought, and truth of words, diſtinctly one from another: but yet it is very 
tion, © difficult to treat of them aſunder; Becauſe it is unavoidable; in treating of 
mental propoſitions, to make uſe of words: and then the inſtances given of 
mental propoſitions ceaſe immediately to be barely mental, and become verbal. 
For a mental propoſition being nothing but a bare conſideration of the ideas, 
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as they are in our minds ſtripped of names, they loſe the nature of purely Cn a a, 
.4 ＋ n V 


mental propoſitions as ſoon as they are put into words. e eee 
$ 4. Axp that which makes it yet harder to treat of mental and verbal' ©——— 
propoſitions ſeparately, is, that moſt men, if not all, in their thinking and rea- Mental pro- 
ſanings within themſelves, make uſe of words inſtead of ideas; at leaſt when often ate 
the ſubject of their meditation contains in it complex ideas. Which is a great be deatedof. 
evidence of the imperfection and uncertainty of our ideas of that kind, and 
may, if attentively made uſe of, ſcrve for a mark to ſhew us, what are thoſe 
things we have clear and perfect eſtabliſhed ideas of, and what not. For if we 
will curiouſly obſerve the way our mind takes in thinking and reaſoning, we 
ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that when we make any propoſitions within our own 
thoughts about white or black, ſweet or bitter, a triangle or a circle, we can 
and often do frame in our minds the ideas themſelves, without reflecting on 
the names., But when we would conſider, or make propoſitions about the 
more complex ideas, as of a man, vitriol, fortitude, glory, we uſually put the 
name for the idea: becauſe the ideas theſe names ſtand for, being for the moſt 
part imper fect, confuſed, and undetermined, we refſect on the names themſelves, 
becauſe they are more. clear, certain, and diſtinct, and readier occur to our 
thoughts than the pure ideas: and ſo we make uſe of theſe words inſtead of 
the ideas themſelves, even when we would meditate and reaſon within our- 
ſelves, and make tacit mental propoſitions. In fubſtances, as has been already 
noticed, this is occaſioned. by the imperfection of our ideas: we making the 
name. ſtand for the real eſſence, of which. we have no idea at all. In modes, 
it is occaſioned by the great number of ſimple ideas, that go to the making 
them up. For many of them being compounded, the name occurs much 
eaſier than the complex idea itfelf, which requires time and attention to be 
recollected, and exactly repreſented to the mind, even in thoſe men who have 
formerly, been at the pains to do it; and is utterly impoſſible to be done by 
thoſe, who, though they have ready in their memory the greateſt part of the 
common words of that language, yet perhaps never troubled themſelves in 
all. their lives to conſider what preciſe ideas the moſt of them ſtood for. 
Some confuſed or obſcure notions have ſerved their turns, and many who talk 
very. tauch of religion and conſcience, of church and faith, of power and right, 


ol obſtructions and humours, melancholy, and choler, would perhaps have little 


left in their thoughts and meditations, if one ſhould deſire them to think only 
of the things themſelves, and lay by thoſe words, with which they ſo often con- 
found others, and not ſeldom themſelves alſo. | + 

$5. Bur to return to the conſideration. of truth: we- muſt, I ſay, obſerve Being nothing 
two ſorts of propoſitions that we ate capable of making. ee eee 
_ FiksT, mental, wherein the ideas in our underſtandings are without the uſe . 
of words put together, or ſeparated by the mind, perceiving or judging of their words, | 
agreement or diſagreement. _ 55 

SECONDLY, verbal propoſitions, which are words, the figns of our ideas, put 
t2ether or ſeparated in affirmative or negative ſentences. By which way of 
affirming or denying, theſe ſigns, made by ſounds, are as it were put together 
or ſeparated one from another. So that propoſition conſiſts in joining or ſepa- 
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Book IV. rating ſigns, and truth conſiſts in the putting together or ſeparating thoſe figns, 
w——— according as the things, which they ſtand for, agree or diſagree. | 
"When mental {J 6. EVERY one's experience will ſatisfy him, that the mind, either by per- 
propoſitions ceiving or ſuppoſing the agreement or diſagteement of any of its ideas, does 
— 2 tacitly within itſelf put them into a kind of propoſition affirmative or negative, 
-when verbal. Which I have endeavoured to expreſs by the terms putting together and ſepa- 
rating. But this action of the mind, which is fo familiar to every thinking 
and reaſoning man, is eaſier to be conceived by reflecting on what paſſes in us 
when we affirm or deny, than to be explained by words. When a man has in 
*his head the idea 6f two lines, viz. the fide and diagonal of a ſquare, whereof 
the diagonal is an inch long, he may have the idea alſo of the diviſion of that 
line, into a certain number of equal parts; v. g. into five, ten, an hundred, 
a thouſand, or any other number, and may have the idea of that inch line, 
being diviſible or not diviſible, into ſuch equal parts, as a certain number of 
them will be equal to the fide-line. + Now whenever he perceives, believes, 
or ſuppoſes ſuch a kind of divifibility to agree or diſagree to his idea of that 
line, he, as it were, joins or ſeparates thoſe two ideas, viz. the idea of that 
line, and the idea of that kind of diviſibility ; and ſo makes a mental propo- 
ſition, which is true or falſe, according as ſach a kind of diviſibility, a diviſi- 
bility into ſuch aliquot parts, does really agree to that line or no. When ideas 
are lo put together, or ſeparated in the mind, as they or the things they ſtand 
for do. agtee or not, that is, as I may call it, mental truth. But truth of words 
is ſomething more; and that is, the affirming: or denying of words one of 
another, as the ideas they ſtand for agree or diſagree: and this again is two- 
fold; either purely verbal and trifling, which 1 ſhall ſpeak of, chap. viii. or 
real and inſtructive; which is the object of that real knowledge which we have 
7% // ͤ ⁵— if ME. vor omg Ree 
ObjeRtion a {FJ 7. Bor here again will be apt to occur the ſame doubt about truth, that 
gainſt verbal did about knowledge: and it will be objected, that if truth be nothing but 
truth, that WTHE 1 wh A, k e 
thus it may all the joining and ſeparating of words in propoſitions, as the ideas they ſtand for 
be chimerical. agree or diſagtee in mens minds, the knowledge of truth is not fo valuable a 
thing, as it is taken to be, nor worth the pains and time men employ to the - 
ſearch of it; fince by this account it amounts to no more than the conformity 
of words to the chimeras of mens brains. Who knows not what odd notions 
many mens heads are filled with, and what: ſtrange ideas all mens brains are 
capable of? But if we reſt here, we know the truth of nothing by this rule, 
but of the viſionary word in our own imaginations ; nor have other tiuth, 
but what as much concerns harpies and centaurs, as men and horſes. For 
thoſe, and the like, may be ideas in our heads, and have their agreement and 
diſagreement there, as well as the ideas of real beings, and ſo have as true 
propoſitions made about them. And it will be altogether as true a propoſition, 
to ſay all centaurs are animals, as that all men are animals; and the certainty of 
one, as great as the'other. For in both the propoſitions, the words are put 
together according to the agreement of the ideas in our minds: and the 
agreement of the idea of animal with that of centaur, is 2s clear and viſible to 
the mind, as the agreement of the idea of animal with that of man; 12 5 
N | theſe 
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theſe two propoſitions are equally true, equally certain. But of what uſe is all Cn a r. 
- ſuch truth to us? | | | V. 
$ 8. Tuovon what has been ſaid in the foregoing chapter, to diſtinguiſh real 
from-imaginary knowledge, might ſuffice here, in anſwer to this doubt, to diſ- Anſvered, 
tinguiſh real truth from chimerical, or (if you pleaſe) barely nominal, they de- b tes, 
ding both on the ſame foundation; yet it may not be amiſs here again to con- agreeing to 
ſider, that though our words fignify nothirg but our ideas, yet being defigned by 'Wngs. 
them to ſignify things, the truth they contain, when put into propoſitions, will 
be only verbal, when they ſtand for ideas in the mind, that have not an agree- 
ment with the reality of things. And therefore truth, as well as knowledge, 
may well come under the diſtinction of verbal and real; that being only verbal 
truth, wherein terms are joined according to the agreement or diſagreement of 
| the ideas they ſtand: for, without regarding whether our ideas are ſuch as really 
have, or are capable of having an exiſtence in nature. But then it is they con- 

tain rea! truth, when theſe fighs are joined, as our ideas agree; and when our 
ideas are ſuch, as we know are capable of having an exiſtence in nature: which 
in ſubſtances we cannot know, but by knowing that ſuch have exiſted, 
89. Tau is the marking down in words the agreement or diſagreement Falſhood is the 
of ideas as it is. Falſhood is the marking down in words the agreement or j9ining of 
diſagreement of ideas otherwiſe than it is. And ſo far as theſe ideas, thus 1 
marked by ſounds, agree to their archetypes, ſo far only is the truth real. ideas agree. 
The knowledge of this truth conſiſts in knowing what ideas the words ſtand 
for, and the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe ideas, 
according as it is matked by thoſe words. 8 | | 
$ 10. Bur becauſe words are looked on as the great conduits of truth and General pro- 
knowledge, and that in conveying and receiving of truth, and commonly in P26tions to be 
reaſoning about it, we make uſe of words and propoſitions; I ſhall more at large more at large. 
enquire, wherein the certainty of real truths, contained in propoſitions, conſiſts, | 
and where it is to be had; and endeayour to ſhew in what fort of univetſal- 
propoſitions we are capable of being certain of their real truth or falſhood, 
_ I $HALL begin with general propoſitions, as thoſe which moſt employ our 
thoughts, and exerciſe our contemplation, General truths are moſt looked 
after by the mind, as thoſe that moſt enlarge our knowledge; and by their 
comprehenſiveneſs, ſatisfying us at once of many particulars, enlarge our view, 
and ſhorten our way to knowledge. £4 25 . 
811. BesIDes truth taken in the ſtrict ſenſe before - mentioned, there are Moral and 
other lorts of truths; as, 1. Moral truth, which is ſpeaking of things accord- GL cm 
ing to the perſuaſion of our own minds, though the propolition we ſpeak agree 255 
not to the reality of things. 2. Metaphyſical truth, which is nothing but the 
real exiſtence of things, conformable to the ideas to which we have annexed 
their names. This, though it ſeems to conſiſt in the very beings of things, 
yet when conſidered a little nearly, will appear to include a tacit propofition, 
whereby the mind joins. tha: particular thing to the idea it had before ſettled 
with a name 40 it. But theſ: conſi ſerations of truth, either having been be- 
tore taken notice of, or not being much to our. preſent purpoſe, it may {uth-e 
here only to have mentioned them. HR, te | 
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Of univerſal propoſitions, their truth and certainty, 


CAP. $1. FF? HOUGH the examining and judging of ideas by themſelves, their 
VE --: names being quite laid aſide, be the beſt and ſureſt way to clear and 
—＋＋ diſtinct knowledge; yet through the prevailing cuſtom of ufing ſounds for 
Treating of ideas, I think it is very ſeldom practiſted. Every one may obſerve how com- 
mow ow mon it is for names to be made uſe of, inſtead of the ideas themſelves, even 
ledge. —@ When men think and reaſon within their own breaſts; eſpecially if the ideas be 
very complex, and made up of a great collection of ſimple ones. This makes 
the conſideration of words and propoſitions ſo neceſſary a part of the treatiſe 
of knowledge, that it is very hard to ſpeak intelligibly of the one, without 
explaining the other. CCC | 
Generaltruths S 2. ALL the knowledge we have, being only of particular or general truths, 
ane 9. ty it is evident that whatever may be done in the former of theſe, the latter, which 
but in verbal is that which with reaſon is moſt ſought after, can never be well made known, 
propoſitions. and is very ſeldom apprehended, but as conceived and expreſſed in words. It 
is not therefore out of our way, in the examination of our knowledge, to 
enquire into the truth and certainty of univerſal propoſitions. "3 
3 3. Bur that we may not be mifled in this caſe, by that which is the 


Certainty 
OG pr danger every where, I mean by the doubtfulneſs of terms, it is fit to obſerve, - 
" knowledge. that certainty is two-fold; certainty of truth, and certainty of knowledge. 

Certainty of truth is, when words are ſo put together in propoſitions, as exactly 
to expreſs the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas they ſtand for, as really 
it is. Certainty of knowledge is, to perceive the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas, as expreſſed in any propofition. This we uſually call knowing, or being 

certain of the truth of any propoſition. _. ; 
No propoi- , 4. Now becauſe we cannot be certain of the truth of any general pro- 
tion can be poſition, unleſs we know the preciſe bounds and extent of the ſpecies its terms 
eee Foy ſtand for, it is neceſſary we ſhould know the eſſence of each ſpecies, 
the eſfeace of Which is that which conſtitutes and bounds it. This, in all fimple idcas 
g (pecivs and modes, is not bard to do. For in theſe, the real and nominal eſſence being 
notknown, the ſ:me; or which is all one, the abſtract idea which the general term ſtands 
for, being the ſole eſſence and boundary that is or can be ſuppoſed of the 
ſpecies, there can be no doubt, how far the ſpecies extends, or what things are 
comprehended under each term: which, it is evident, are all that have an 
exact conformity with the idea it ſtands for, and no other. But in ſubſtances 
wherein a real eſſence diſtinct from the nominal is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, de- 
termine, and bound the ſpecies, the extent of the general word is very uncer- 
tain: becauſe not knowing this real eſſence, we cannot know what is, or what 
is not of that ſpecies; and conſequently what may, or may not with certainty 
be affirmed of it. And thus ſpeaking of a man, or gold, or any other ſpecies of 
natural ſubſtances, as ſuppoſed conſlituted by a preciſe and real eſſence, which 
| 15 nature 
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nature regularly imparts to every individual of that kind, whereby it is made CH. Av. 
to be of that ſpecies, we cannot be certain of the truth of any affirmation or VI. 
negation made of it. For man, or gold, taken in this ſenſe, and uſed for w—— 
ſpecies of things conſtituted by real eſſences, different from the complex idea 
in the mind of the ſpeaker; ſtand for we know not what: and the extent of 
theſe ſpecies, with ſuch boundaries, are ſo unknown and undetermined, that it 
is impoſſible with any certainty to affirm, that all men are rational, or that all 
gold is yellow. But where the nominal eſſence is kept to, as the boundary of 
each ſpecies, and men extend the application of any general term no farther 
than to the particular things, in which the complex idea it ſtands for is to be 
found, there they are in no danger to miſtake the bounds of each ſpecies, nor 
can be in doubt, on this account, whether any propoſitions be true or no, I 
have choſe to explain this uncertainty of propoſitions in this ſcholaſtic way, 
and have made uſe of the terms of eſſences and ſpecies, on purpoſe to ſhew 
the abſurdity and inconyenience there is to think of them, as of any other ſort 
of realities, than barely abſtract ideas with names to them. To ſuppoſe that 
the ſpecies of things are any thing but the ſorting of them under general names, 
according as they agree to ſeveral abſtract ideas, of which we make thoſe 
names the ſigns, is. to confound truth, and introduce uncertainty into all 
general propoſitions that can be made about them. Though therefore theſe 
things might, to people not poſſeſſed with ſcholaſtick learning, be treated of in 
a better and clearer way; yet thoſe wrong notions of eſſences or ſpecies having 
got root in moſt peoples minds, who have received any tincture from the learn- 
ing which has prevailed in this part of the world, are to be diſcovered and 
removed, to make way for that uſe of words which ſhould convey certainty 
with it. | | 3 
8 5. Tux names of ſubſtances then, whenever made to ſtand for ſpecies, This more 
which are ſuppoſed to be conſtituted by real eſſences, which we know not, ly 
are not capable to convey certainty to the underſtanding : of the truth of Gt. 
general propoſitions made up of ſuch terms, we cannot be ſure. The reaſon 
whereof is plain: for how can we be ſure that this or that quality is in gold, 
when we know not what is or is not gold? Since in this way of ſpeaking 
nothing is gold, but what partakes of an eſſence, which we not knowing, cannot 
know where it is or is not, and ſo cannot be ſure that any parcel of matter in 
the world is or is not in this ſenſe gold; being incurably ignorant, whether ir 
has or has not that which makes any thing to be called gold, i. e. that real 
eſſence of gold whereof we have no idea at all: this being as impoſſible for us 
to know, as it is for a blind man to tell in what flower: the colour of a panſie is, 
or is not to be found, whilſt he has no idea af the colour of a panſie at all. Or 
if we could (which is impoſſible) certainly know where a real eſſence, which 
we know: not, is; v. g. in what parcels of matter the real eſſence of gold is,; 
yet could we not be ſure, that this or that quality could with truth be affirmed 
of gold: ſince it is impoſſible for us to know, that this or that quality or idea 
has a neceſſary connection with a real eſſence, of which we have no idea at all, 
whatever ſpecies that ſuppoſed real eſſence may be imagined to conſtitute. 
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Book IV. 8 6. Ox the other fide, the names of ſubſtances, when made uſe of as they 
mould be, for the ideas men have in their minds, though they carry a clear and 
The truth of determinate fignification with them, will not yet ſerve us to make many univerſal 
ES propoſitions, of whoſe truth we can be certain. Not becauſe in this uſe of 
8 them we are uncertain what things are ſignified by them, but becauſe the. 
{ubſtances, is complex ideas they ſtand for, are ſuch combinations of ſimple ones, as carry 
to de Koown. not with them any diſcoverable connection or repugnancy, but wi.h a very few 
other ideas. 1 399% An Kite Mee 5 
Beezuſe co 8 7. Tur complex ideas, that our names of the ſpecies: of ſubſtances 
2 properly ſtand for, are collections of ſuch qualities as have been obſerved to 
caſes is to be CO- exiſt in an unknown ſubſtratum, which we call ſubſtance : but what other 
known. qualities neceſſarily co-exiſt with ſach combinations, we cannot certainly know, 
: unleſs we can diſcover their natural dependence; which in their primary 
qualities, we can go but a very little way in; and in all their ſecondary qualities, 
we can diſcover no connection at all, for the reaſons mentioned, chap. iii. viz. 
1. Becauſe we know not the real conſtitutions of ſubſtances, on which each 
ſecondary quality particularly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would ſerve 
us only for experimental (not univerſal) knowledge ; and reach with certainty 
no farther, than that bare inſtance: - becauſe our underſtandings can diſcover no 
conceivable connection between any ſecondary quality, and any modification 
whatſoever of any of the primary ones. And therefore there are very few 
general propoſitions to be made concerning ſubſtances, which can carry with 
them unddubted vertan 
Inſlance in 8 8. ALL gold is fixed, is a propoſition whoſe truth we cannot be certain of, 
. | gold. how univerſally ſoever it be believed. For if, according to the uſeleſs imagina- 
| tion of the ſchools, any one ſuppoſes: the term gold to ſtand for a ſpecies of 
things ſet out by nature, by a real effence-belonging to it, it is evident he knows 
not what particular ſubſtances are of that ſpecies ; and ſo cannot, with certainty, 
affirm any thing univerſally of gold. But if he makes gold ſtand for a ſpecies 
determined by its nominal eſſence, let the nominal eſſence, for example, be the 
complex idea of a body of a certain yellow colour, malleable, fuſible, and 
heavier than any other known ; in this proper uſe of the word gold, there is no 
difficulty to know what is or is not gold. But yet no other quality can with 
certainty: be univerſally affirmed or denied of gold, but what hath a diſcoverable 
connection or inconſiſtency with that nominal eſſence. Fixednels, for example, 
having no neceſſary connection that we can diſcover, with the colour, weight, 
or any other ſimple idea of our complex one, or with the whole combination 
together; it is impoſſible that we ſhould certainly know the truth of this 
propoſition, that all gold is fixed. | | 7. 1 
$9. As there is no diſcoverable connection betw¾een fixedneſs, and the 
colour, weight, and other ſimple ideas of that nominal eſſence of gold ; ſo if 
we make our complex idea of gold, a body yellow, fuſible, ductile, weighty, 
and fixed, we ſhall be at the ſame uncertainty concerning ſolubility in aq. regia, 
and for the ſame reaſon : fince we can never, from conſideration of the ideas 
the mſelves, wich certainty affirm or deny of a body, whoſe complex idea 'n 
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made up of yellow, very weighty, duQile, fuſible, and fixed, that it is ſoluble Cn a wv. 
in aq. regia; and fo on, of the teſt of its qualities. I would gladly meet with VI. 
one general affirmation concerning any quality of gold, that any one can cer 
tainly know is true. Ir will, no doubt, be preſently objected, is not this an 
univerſal certain propoſition, ** all gold is malleable?“ To which I anſwer, it 
is a very certain propoſition, if malleableneſs be a part of the complex idea the 
word gold ſtands for. But then here is nothing afhrmed of gold, but that that 
ſound ſtands for an idea in which malleableneſs is contained: and ſuch a ſort 
of truth and certainty as this, it is to ſay a centaur is four-footed. But if mal- 
leableneſs makes not a part of the ſpecifick eſſence the name gold ſtands for, it 
is plain, all gold is malleable,” is not a certain propoſition. Becauſe let the 
complex idea of gold be made up of which ſoever of its other qualities you 
pleaſe, malleableneſs will not appear to depend on that complex idea, nor fol- 
low from any {imple one contained in it: the connection that malleableneſs has 
(if it has any) with thoſe other qualities, being only by the intervention of the 
real conſtitution. of its inſenſible parts; which, ſince we know not, it is im- 
offible we ſhould perceive that connection, unleſs we could diſcover that 
which ties them together. bel . 

10. Tur more, indeed, of theſe co-exiſting qualities we unite into one As far as any 
complex idea, under one name, the more preciſe and determinate we make the ſuch co. exiſ- 
fignification of that word; but never yet make it thereby more capable of kenn. 3 
univerſal certainty, in reſpect of other qualities not contained in our complex univerſal pro- 
idea; ſince we perceive not their connection or dependance one on another, potions may 
being ignorant both of that real conſtitution in which they are all founded, But this will 
and alſo how they flow from it. For the chief part of our knowledge con- £2 r 
cerning ſubſtances, is not, as in other things, barely of the relation of two ideas Nn 
that may exiſt ſeparately; but is of the neceſſary connection and co- exiſtence 
of ſeveral diſtinct ideas in the ſame ſubject, or of their repugnancy ſo to co- 
exiſt. Could we begin at the other end, and diſcover what it was, wherein 
that colour conſiſted, what made a body lighter or heavier, what texture of 
parts made it malleable, fuſible, and fixed, and fit to be diſſolved in this ſort of 
liquor, and not in another; if (I ſay) we had ſuch an idea as this of bodies, 
and could perceive wherein all ſenſible qualities originally conſiſt, and how 
they are produced; we might frame ſuch ideas of them, as would furniſh us 
with matter of more general knowledge, and enable us to make univerſal pro- 
politions, that ſhould carry general truth and certainty, with them. But whilſt 
our complex ideas of the ſorts of ſubſtances are ſo remote from that internal 
real conſtitution, on which their ſenſible qualities depend; and are made up of 
nothing but an imperfect collection of thoſe apparent qualities our ſenſes can 
diſcover; there can be few general propoſitions concerning ſubſtances, of whoſe 
real truth we can be certainly aſſured: ſince there are but few ſimple ideas, of 
whoſe connection and neceſſary co-exiſtence we can have certain and un- 
doubted knowledge. I imagine, amongſt all the ſecondary qualities of ſub- 
ſtances, and the powers relating to them, there cannot any two be named, 
whoſe neceſſary co-exiſtence, or repugnance to co- exiſt, can certainly be known, 
unlels in thoſe of the ſame ſenſe; which neceſſarily exclude one another, as 1 
4 5 have 
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have elſewhere ſhewed. No one, I think, by the colour that is in any body, 
can certainly know what ſmell], taſte, found, or tangible qualities it has, nor 
what alterations it is capable to make or receive, on or from other bodies, 
The ſame may be ſaid of the ſound or taſte, &c. Our ſpecifick names of 
ſubſtances ſtanding for any collections of ſuch ideas, it is not to be wondered, 
that we can with them make very few general propoſitions of undoubted real 
certainty. But vet ſo far as any complex idea, of any fort of ſubſtances, con- 


tains in it any ſimple idea, whoſe neceſſary co-exiſtence with any other may be 


The qualities 


which make 
our complex 
ideas of ſub- 
ſtances, de- 
pend moitly 
on external, 
remote, and 


unperceived 
cauſes. 


diſcovered, ſo far univerſal propoſitions may with certainty be made concernin 
it: v. g. could any one diſcover a neceſſary connection between malleableneſs, 
and the colour or weight of gold, or any other part of the complex idea ſig- 


nified by that name, he might make a certain univerſal propoſition concerning 


gold in this reſpect; and the real truth of this propoſition, „that all gold is 
© malleable,” would be as certain as of this, the three angles of all right- 
& lined triangles are equal to two right ones.” | | 

$11. Hap we ſuch ideas of ſubſtances, as to know what real conſtitutions 
produce thoſe ſenfible qualities we find in them, and how thoſe qualities 
flowed from thence, we could, by the ſpecific ideas of their real eſſences in 
our own minds, more certainly find out their properties, and diſcover what 
qualities they had or had not, than we can now by our ſenſes: and to know 
the properties of gold, it would be no more neceſſary that gold ſhould exiſt, 
and that we ſhould make experiments upon it, than it is neceſſary for the 
knowing the properties of a triangle, that a triangle ſhould exiſt in any matter; 
the idea in our minds would ferve for the one as well as the other. But we 
are ſo far from being admitted into the ſecrets of nature, that we ſcarce fo 
much as ever approach the firſt entrance towards them. For we are wont to 
conſider the ſubſtances we meet with, each of them as an entire thing by itſelf, 
having all its qualities in itſelf, and independent of other things; overlooking, 
for the moſt part, the operations of thoſe inviſible fluids they are encompaſſed 
with, and upon whoſe motions and operations depend the greateſt part of thoſe 
qualities which are taken notice of in them, and are made by us the inherent 
marks of diĩſtinction whereby we know and denominate them. Put a piece of 
gold any where by itſelf, ſeparate from the reach and influence of all other 
bodies, it will immediately loſe all its colour and weight, and perhaps malle- 
ableneſs too; which, for ought I know, would be changed into a perfect fria- 
bility. Water, in which to us fluidity is an effential quality, left to itſelf, would 
ceaſe to be fluid. But if inanimate bodies owe fo much of their preſent ſtate 
to other bodies without them, that they would not be what they appear to us, 
were thoſe bodies that environ them removed; it is yet more ſo in vegetables, 
which are nouriſhed, grow, and produce leaves, flowers, and ſeeds, in a conſtant 
ſucceſſion. And if we look a little nearer into the ſtate of animals, we hall 


find that their dependence, as to life, motion, and the moſt conſiderable qua- 


lities to be obſerved in them, is fo wholly on extrinſecal cauſes and qualities of 
other bodies that make no part of them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a moment 
without them: thou zh yet thoſe bodies on which they depend, are little taken 
notice of, and meke no part of the complex ideas we frame of thoſe ons 
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Take the air but a minute from the greateſt part of living creatures, and they Cn ay. 
preſently loſe ſenſe, life, and motion. This the neceſſity of breathing has VI. 
forced into our knowledge. But how many other extrinſecal, and poſſibly very 
remote bodies, do the ſprings of theſe admirable machines depend on, which 
are not vulgarly obſerved, or ſo much as thought on ; and how many are there, 
which the ſevereſt enquiry can never diſcover? The inhabitants of this ſpot 
of the univerſe, though removed ſo many millions of miles from the ſun, yet 
depend ſo much on the duly tempered motion of particles coming from, or 
agitated by it, that were this earth removed but a ſmall part of the diſtance out 
of its preſent ſituation, and placed a little farther or nearer that ſource of heat, 
it is more than probable that the greateſt part of the animals in it would imme- 
diately periſh : ſince we find them ſo often deſtroyed by an exceſs or defect of 
the ſun's warmth, which an accidental poſition, in ſome parts of this our 
little globe, expoſes them to. The qualities obſerved in a loadſtone muſt 
needs have their ſource far beyond the confines of that body; and the ravage 
made often on ſeveral ſorts of animals by inviſible cauſes, the certain death 
(as we are told) of ſome of them, by barely paſling the line, or, as it is certain 
of others, by being removed into a neighbouring country; evidently ſnew 
that the concurrence and operation -of ſeveral bodies, with which they are 
ſeldom thought to have any thing to do, is abſolutely neceſſary to make them 
be what they appear to us, and to preſerve thoſe qualities by which we know 
and diſtinguiſh them. We are then quite out of the way, when we think that 
things contain within themſelves the qualities that appear to us in them: and 
we in vain ſearch for that conſtitution within the body of a fly, or an elephant, 
upon which depend thoſe qualities and powers we obſerve in them. For 
which perhaps, to underſtand them aright, we ought to look not only beyond 
this our earth and atmoſphere, but even beyond the ſun, or remoteſt ſtar our 
eyes have yet diſcovered. For how much the being and operation of particular 
ſubſtances in this our globe depends on cauſes utterly beyond our view, is im- 
poſſible for us to determine. We ſee and perceive ſome of the motions and groſſer 
operations of things here about us; but whence the ſtreams come that keep all 
theſe curious machines 1n motion and repair, how conveyed and modificd, is 
beyond our notice and apprehenſion : and the great parts and wheels, as I inay 
ſo ſay, of this ſtupendous ſtructure of the univerſe, may, for ought we know, 
have ſuch a connection and dependence in their influences and operations one 
upon another, that perhaps things in this our manſion wou'd put on quite 
another face, and ceaſe to be what they are, if ſome one of the ſtars or great 
bodies incomprehenſibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe/to-be or move as it does. 
This is certain, things however abfolute and entire they ſeem in themſelves, . 
are but retainers to other parts of nature, for that which they are moſt taken 
notice of by us. Their obſervable qualities, actions, and powers, are owing to 
ſomething without them ; and there is not ſo compleat and perfect a part that 
we know of nature, which does not owe the being it has, and the excellencies 
of it, to its neighbours ; and we muſt not confine our thoughts within the 
ſurface of any body, but look a great deal farther, io comprehend perfectly 
thoſe qualities that are in it. | 
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Book IV. 812. Ir this be fo, it is not to be wondered, that we have very imperfect 
———— ideas of ſubſtances; and that the real eſſences, on which depend their proper. 
ties and operations, are unknown to us, We cannot diſcover ſo much as that 
ſize, figure, and texture of their minute and active parts, which is really in 
them; much leſs the different rnotions and impulſes made in and upon them 

by bodies from without, upon which depends, and by which is formed, the 

greateſt and moſt remarkable part of thoſe qualities we obſerve in them, and 
of which our complex ideas of them are made up. This conſideration alone 
is enough to put an end to all our hopes of ever having the ideas of their real 
eſſences; which, whilſt we want the nominal eſſences we made uſe of inſtead 
of them, will be able to furniſh us but very ſparingly with any general know- 

| | ledge, or univerſal propoſitions capable of real certainty. . 

Judgment $ 13, We are not therefore to wonder, if certainty be to be found in very 

OE reach Far. Few general propoſitions made concerning ſubſtances : our knowledge of their 

is not know- qualities and properties go very ſeldom farther than our ſenſes reach and inform 

ledge. us. Poſſibly inquiſitive and obſerving men may, by ſtrength. of judgment, 
- penctrate farther, and on probabilities taken from wary obſervation, and hints 
well laid together, often gueſs right at what experience has not. yet diſcovered 
to them. But this is but gueſſing ſtill ; it amounts only to opinion, and has not 
that certainty which is requiſite to knowledge. For all general knowledge lics 
only in our own thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the contemplation of our own 
abſtract ideas. Wherever we perceive any agreement or diſagreement amongſt 
them, there we have general knowledge; and by putting the names of thoſe 
ideas together accordingly in propoſitions, can with certainty pronounce general. 
truths. But becauſe the abſtract ideas of ſubſtances, for which their ſpecifick 
names ſtand, whenever they have ay diſtin and determinate fignification, 
have a diſcoverable connection or inconſiſtency with but a very few other 
ideas; the certainty of univerſal propoſitions concerning ' ſubſtances is very 
narrow and ſcanty in that part, which is our principal enquiry concerning 
them: and there are ſcarce any of the names of ſubſtances, let the idea it is 
applied to be what it will, of which we can generally and with certain'y pro- 
nounce, that it has or has not this or that other quality belonging to it, and 
conſtantly co-exiſting or inconſiſtent with that idea, wherever it is to be 
found. 8 . 3 | 

What is re- 8 14. BEFORE we can have any tolerable knowledge of this kind, we muſt 

quilice forour firſt know what changes the primary qualities of one body do regularly pro- 

cnowled;eof Wil: : Thi 

ſubltances, duce in the primary qualities of another, and how. Secondly, we. muſt know 
what primary qualities of any body produce certain ſenſations or ideas in us. 
This is in truth no leſs than to know all the effedis of matter, under its divers 
modifications of bulk, figure, coheſion of parts, motion and reſt, Which, 

I think, every body will allow, is utterly impoſſible to be known by us with- 
out revelation, Nor if it were revealed to us, what fort of figure, bulk and 
motion of curpuſcles, would produce in us the ſenſation of a yellow colour, 
and what ſorc of figure, bulk, and texture of parts, in the ſuperficies cf any 
body, were fit to give ſuch corpuſcles their due motion to produce that colour; 
would that be enough to make univerlal propoſitions with certainty, concerning 

| 9 5 52 | the 


. 


their truth and certainty. 0 


che ſeveral ſorts of them, unleſs we had faculties acute enough to perceive the Cn Av. 
preciſe bulk, figure, texture and motion of bodies in thoſe minute parts, by VI. 
which they operate on our ſenſes, that fo we might by thoſe frame our abſtract w——— 
ideas of them. I have mentioned here only corporeal ſubſtances, whoſe 
operations ſeem to lie more level to our underſtandings: for as to the opera- 
tions of ſpirits, both their thinking and moving of bodies, we at firſt fight find 
ourſelves at a loſs; though perhaps, when we have applied our thoughts a 
little nearer to the conſideration of bodies, and their operations, and examined 
how far our notions, even in theſe, reach, with any clearneſs, beyond ſenſible 
matter of fact, we ſhall be bound to confeſs, that even in theſe too our diſco- 
veries amount to very little beyond perfect ignorance and incapacity. 

$ 15. Tuis is evident, the abſtract complex ideas of ſubſtances, for which Whilt our 
their general names ſtand, not comprehending their real conſtitutions, can afford - 19: Hud 
us very little univerſal certainty, Becauſe our ideas of them are not made up uin not their 
of that, on which thoſe qualities we obſerve in them, and would inform our. real conſtfu- 
ſelves about, do depend, or with which they have any certain connection: v. g. © gdh 199 
let the idea to which we give the name man, be, as it commonly is, a body of general cer. 
the ordinary ſhape, with ſenſe, voluntary motion, and reaſon joined to it. 3 
This being the abſtra idea, and conſequently the eſſence of our ſpecies man, ing them, 
we can make but very few general certain propoſitions concerning man, ſtand- 
ing for ſuch an idea. Becauſe not knowing the real conſtitution. on which 
ſenſation, power of motion, and reaſoning, with that peculiar ſhape, depend, 
and whereby they are united together in the ſame ſubject, there are very few 
other qualities, with which we can perceive them to have a neceſſary connec- 
tion: and therefore we cannot with certainty affirm, that all men fleep b 
intervals; that no man can be nouriſhed by wood or ſtones; that all men will 
be poiſoned by hemlock : becauſe theſe ideas have no connection nor repug- 
nancy with this our nominal eſſence of man, with this abſtract idea that name 
ſtands for. We muſt in theſe and the like, appeal to trial in particular ſubjects, 
which can reach but a little way. We muſt content ourſelves with probability 
in the reſt; but can have no general certainty, whilſt our ſpecifick idea 
of man contains not that real conſtitution, which is the root, wherein all 
his inſeparable qualities are united, and from whence they flow. Whilſt our 
idea, the word man ſtands for, is only an imperfect collection of ſome ſenſible 
qualities and powers in him, there is no diſcernible connection or repugnance 
between our ſpecifick idea, and the operation of either the parts of hemlock or 
ſtones, upon his conſtitution. There are.animals that ſafely eat hemlock, and 
others that are nouriſhed by wood and ſtones : but as*long as we want ideas 
of thoſe real conſtitutions of different ſorts of animals, whereon theſe and the 
like qualities and powers depend, we muſt not hope to reach certainty in uni- 
verſal propoſitions concerning them. Thoſe few ideas only, which have a 
diſcernable connection with our nominal eſſence, or any part of it, can afford 
us ſuch propoſitions. But theſe are ſo few, and of ſo little moment, that we 
| Se look on our certain general knowledge of ſubſtances, as almoſt none 
at all. eng | 
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Boox IV. 5 16. To conclude, general propoſitions, of what kind ſoever, are then only 
w——— capable of certainty, when the terms uſed in them ſtand for ſuch ideas, whoſe 
Wherein lies agreement or diſagreement, as there expreſſed, is capable to be diſcovered by 
ae ge us. And we are then certain of their truth or falſhood, when we perceive the 
propolitions, ideas the terms ftand for, to agree or not agree, according as they are affirmed 
or denied one of another. Whence we may take notice, that general certainty 
is never to be found but in our ideas. Whenever we go to ſeck it elſewhere in 
experiment, or obſervations without us, our knowledge goes not beyond par- 
ticulars. It is the contemplation of our own abſtract ideas that alone i is able 


to afford us "Amen u 
5 CHA P T E R vn. 
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Cn A r. 3 1. HERE ate a fort of propofitions, ahh under hs. name of 
„ - maxims and axioms have paſted: for principles of ſcience ; and be- 
[ua Caufe they are ſelf-evident, have been ſuppoſed innate, although no body (that 
They are ſelf- I Know) ever went about to ſhew the reaſon and foundation of their clearneſs 
evident. or-cogency. It may however be worth while to enquire into the reaſon of their 
evidence, and fee whether it be peculiar to them alone, and alſo examine how 
far they influence and govern our other knowledge. 
Wherein that - § 2. KNOWLEDGE, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in the. perception of the 
ſel-evidence agreement or diſagreement of ideas: pow where that agreement or diſagree- 
conſiſts. 
ment is perceived immediately by itſelf, without the intervention or help of 
any other, there our knowledge is ſelf-evident, 3 will appear to be ſo to 
any one, who will but 9 N thoſe propoſitions, which, without any 
proof, he affents to at firſt ſight: for in all of them he will find, that the reaſon 
of his aſſent is from that agreement or difagreement, which the mind, by an 
immediate comparing them, finds i in thoſe ideas zaſwrerſes the affirmation or 
_ negation in the propoſition. | 
Self evidence & 3. THis being ſo, in the next place let us conſider, whether this ſelf- 
not peculiar evidence be peculiar only to thoſe propoßtions, which commonly paſs under 
axioms, the name of maxims, and have the dignity of. axioms allowed them. And here 
it is plain, that ſeveral other truths, not allowed to be axioms, . partake, equally 
with them in this ſelf- evidence. This we ſhall ſee, if we go over theſe ſeveral 
© ſorts of agreement or diſagreement of ideas, which I have above mentioned, 
viz. identity, relation, co-exiſtence, and real exiſtence ; which will diſcover to 
us, that not only thoſe few propoſitions, which have had the credit of maxims, 
are ſelf-evident, but a great many, even almoſt an infinite number of other 
propoſitions are ſuch. 
1. As to iden- & 4. 'FoR,-firſt, the immediate perception of the agreement or - diſagreement 
tity _ diver-: of identity, being founded in the mind's having diſftinct ideas, this affords us 
2 3 many ſelf-evident propofitions, as we have diſtinct ideas. Every one that 


Jusliy ſelf- has any knowledge at all, has, as the foundation of it, various and diſtinct ideas: 
evident. | 4 : and 


Maxims: 
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and it is the fitſt act of the mind (without which it can never be capable of Cn A r. 


any knowledge) to know every one of its ideas by itſelf, and diſtinguiſh it 


1 


from others. Every one finds in himſelf, that he knows the ideas he has 


that he knows alſo, when any one is in his underſtanding, and what it is; and 
that when more than one are there, he knows them diſtinctly and unconfu- 
ſedly one from another. Which always being ſo (it being impoſſible but that 
he ſhould perceive what he perceives) he can never be in doubt when any idea 
is in his mind, that it is there, and is that idea it is; and that two diſtin& ideas, 


when they are in his mind, are there, and are not one and the ſame idea. So 


that all ſuch affirmations and negations are made without any poffibility of 
doubt, uncertainty or heſitation, and muſt neceſſarily be aſſented to as ſoon 
as underſtood; that is, as ſoon as we have in our minds determined ideas, 
'which the terms in the propoſition ſtand for. And therefore wherever the 
mind with attention conſiders any propoſition, ſo as to perceive the two ideas 
ſignified by the terms, and affirmed or denied one of-the other, to be the ſame 
or different ; it is preſently and infallibly certain of the truth of ſuch a pro- 
poſition, and this equally, whether theſe propoſitions be in terms ſtanding for 
more general ideas, or ſuch as are leſs ſo, v. g- whether the general idea of being 
be affirmed of itſelf, as in this propoſition, whatſoever is, is; or a more particu- 


lar idea be affirmed of itſelf, as a man is a man; or, whatſoever is white is white; 


or whether the idea of being in general be denied of not being, which is the 
only (if I may ſo call it) idea different from it, as in this other propoſition, it 
is impoſſible for the ſame thing to-be, and not to be; or any idea of any 


particular being be denied of another different from it, as, a man is not a horſe ; 
red is not blue. The difference of the ideas, as ſoon as the terms are under- 


ſtood, makes the truth of the propoſition preſently viſible, and that with an 
equal certainty and eaſineſs in the leſs as well as the more general propoſitions, 
and all for the ſame reaſon, viz. becauſe the mind perceives in any ideas that 
it has, the ſame idea to be the ſame with itſelf; and two different ideas to be 
different, and not the ſame. And this it is equally certain of, whether theſe ideas 


be more or leſs general, abſtract and comprehenſive. It is not therefore alone 


to theſe two general propoſitions, whatſoever is, is; and it is impoſſible for 


the ſame thing to be, and not to be; that this ſort of ſelf-evidence belongs 


by any peculiar right. The perception of being, or not being, belongs no 


more to theſe vague ideas, fignified by the terms whatſoever and thing, than 


it does to any other ideas, Theſe two general maxims amounting to no more 
in ſhort but this, that the ſame is the ſame, and ſame is not different, are truths 
| known in more particular inſtances, as well as in thoſe general maxims, and 
known alſo in particular inſtances, before theſe general maxims are ever 


thought on, and draw all their force from the diſcernment of the mind em- 


ployed about particular ideas. There is nothing more viſible than that the 
mind, without the help of any proof, or reflection on cither of theſ: general 
propolitions, perceives ſo clearly, and knows ſo certainly, that the idea of white 
is the idea of white, and not the idea of blue; and that the idea of white, 
when it is in the mind, is there, and 1s not abſent ; that the conſideration of 
theſe axioms can add nothing to the evidence or certainty of its knowledge. 

. | Juſt 


A 
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Book IV. Juſt ſo it is (as every one may experiment in himſelf) in all the ideas a man 
has in his mind: he knows each to be of itſelf, and not to be another; and to 
be in his mind, and not away when it is there, with a certainty that cannot be 
greater; and therefore the truth of no general propoſition can be known with 
a greater certainty, nor add any thing to this. 80 that in reſpect of identity, 
our intuitive knowledge reaches as far as our ideas. And we are capable of 
making as many ſelf- evident propoſitions, as we have names for diſtinct ideas. 
And I appeal to every one's own mind, whether this propoſition, A circle is 
a circle, be not as ſelf-evident a propoſition; as that conſiſting of more general 
terms, whatſoever is, is: and again, whether this propoſition, blue is not red, 
be not a propoſition that the mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it un- 
derſtands the words, than it does of that axiom, It is impoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be; and ſo of all the like. 
2. In co-exiſt- & 5. SECONDLY, as to co-exiſtence, or ſuch neceſſary connection between 
8 Glen. two ideas, that in the ſobject where one of them is ſuppoſed, there the other 
dent propoſi- muſt neceſſarily be alſo: of ſuch agreement or diſagreement as this, the mind 
nons. has an immediate perception but in very few of them. And therefore in this 
ſort we have but very little intuitive knowledge ; nor are there to be found 
very. many propoſitions that are ſelf-evident, though ſome there are ; v. g. the 
idea of filling a place equal to the contents of its ſuperficies, being annexed to 
our idea of body, I think it is a ſelf-evident propoſition, that two bodies cannot 
de in the ſameplace. g N 025 
3 In other re- & 6. THIRDLY, as to the relations of modes, mathematicians have framed 
| Le many axioms concerning that one relation of equality. As equals taken from 
equals, the remainder will be equals ; which, with the reſt of that kind, how- 
ever they are received for maxims by the mathematicians, and are unqueſtionable 
truths; yet, I think, that any one who conſiders them will not find, that they 
have a clearer ſelf-evidence than theſe, that one and one are equal to two; that 
if you take from the five fingers of one hand two, and from the five fingers of 
the other hand two, the remaining numbers will be equal. Theſe and a thou- 
ſand other ſuch propoſitions may be found in numbers, which, at the very firſt 
hearing, force the aſſent, and carry with them an equal, if not greater clear- 
neſs, than thoſe mathematical axioms. PRIEST; 1 2 e 
4. Concem- § 7. FoURTHLY, as to real exiſtence, ſince that has no connection with 
ing real _ any other of our ideas, but that of ourſelves, and of a firſt being, we have in 
ence we have *, 
none. that, concerning the real exiſtence of all other beings, not ſo much as demon- 
ſtrative, much leſs a ſelf-evident knowledge; and therefore concerning thoſe 


* 


there are no maxim. 

Theſe axioms 8 8. In the next place let us conſider, what influence theſe received maxims 
8 have, upon the other parts of our knowledge. The rules eſtabliſhed in the 
other know- ſchools, that all reaſonings are * ex præcognitis & præconceſſis, ſeem to lay 

" edge. the foundation of all other knowledge, in theſe maxims, and to ſuppoſe them 
to be præcognita; whereby, I think, are meant theſe two things: firſt, that 
theſe axioms are thoſe truths that are firſt known to the mind. And, ſecondly, 
that upon them the other parts of our knowledge depend. 
| N 2 8 9. FiRsT, | 


Maxims. 


F'9. FirsT, that they are not the. truths firſt known to the mind, is evident C n | AP. 


to experience, as we have ſhewn in another place, book i. chap. ii. Who per- 


ceives not that a child certainly knows that a ſtranger is not its mother; tha 
its ſucking-bottle is not the rod, long before he knows that it is impoſſible for Becauſe they 
the ſame thing to be and not to be? And how many truths are there about e not the 


numbers, which it is obvious to obſerve, that the mind is perfectly acquainted 
with, and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on theſe general maxims, 
to which mathematicians, in their arguings, do ſometimes refer them? Whereof 
the reaſon is very plain: for that which makes the mind aſſent to ſuch propo- 
ſitions, being nothing elſe but the perception it has of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of its ideas, according as it finds them affirmed or denied one of 
another, in words it underſtands; and every idea being known to be what it is, 
and every two diſtinct ideas being known not to be the ſame, it mult neceſſarily 
follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident truths muſt be firſt known, which conſiſt of 
ideas that are firſt in the mind : and the ideas firſt in the mind, it is evident, are 
thoſe of particular things, from whence, by ſlow degrees, the underſtanding 

roceeds to ſome few general ones; which being taken from the ordinary and 
familiar objects of ſenſe, are ſettled in the mind, with general names to 
them. Thus particular ideas are firſt received and diſtinguiſhed, and ſo know- 
ledge got about them; and next to them, the leſs general or ſpecifick, which 
are next to particular: for abſtract ideas are not ſo obvious or eaſy to children, 
or the yet unexerciſed mind, as particular ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown men, 
it is only becauſe by conſtant and familiar uſe they are made ſo. For when we 
nicely reflect upon them, we ſhall find, that general ideas are fictions and con- 
trivances of the mind, that carry difficulty with them, and do not ſo eaſily 
offer themſelves, as we are apt to imagine, For example, does it not require 
ſome pains and ſkill to form the general idea of a triangle (which is yet none of 
the moſt abſtrat, comprehenſive and difficult) for it muſt be neither oblique, 
nor rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor ſcalenon; but all and none 
of theſe at once. In effect, it is ſomething imperfe&, that cannot exiſt; an 
idea wherein ſome parts of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent ideas are put toge- 
ther. It is true, the mind, in this imperfect ſtate, has need of ſuch ideas, and 
makes all the haſte to them it can, for the conveniency of communication, and 
enlargement of knowledge; to both which it is naturally very much inclined. 
But yet one has reaſon to ſuſpect ſuch ideas are marks of our imperfection; at 
leaſt this is enough to ſhew, that the moſt abſtract and general ideas are not 
| thoſe that the mind is firſt and more eaſily acquainted with, not ſuch as its 
earlieſt knowledge is converſant about. {0 


truths we firſt 
knew. 


F 10. SECONDLY, from what has been faid it plainly follows, that theſe Becauſe on 


magnified maxims are not the principles and foundations of all our other know- 


other parts of 


ledge. For if there be a great many other truths, which have as much ſelf-evi- our roo) 
dence as they, and a great many that we know before them, it is impoſſible they ledge do not 
ſhould be the principles, from which we deduce all other truths. Is it impoſſible depend. 


to know that one and two are equal to three, but by virtue of this, or ſome 
ſuch axiom, viz. the whole is equal to all its parts taken together? Many a one 
; | | knows 


Book IV. knows that one and two are equal to three, without having heard, or thought 
- on that, or any other axiom, by which it might be proved: and knows it as 


theſe general 
maxims have. 


certainly, as any other man knows, that the whole. is equal. to all its parts, 
or any other maxim, and all from the ſame reaſon of ſelf-evidence ; the 
equality of thoſe ideas being as - viſible and certain to him without. that, or 
any other axiom, as with it, it needing} no proof to make it perceived. 
Nor after the knowledge, that the whole is equal to all its parts, does he 
know that one and two are equal to three, better or more certainly than he did 
before. For if there be any odds in thoſe ideas, the whole and parts are more 
obſcure, or at leaſt more difficult to be ſettled in the mind, than thoſe of one, 
two and three. And indeed, I think, I may aſk. theſe men, who will needs 
have all knowledge beſides thoſe general principles themſelves, to depend on 
general, innate and ſelf-evident principles: what principle is requiſite to prove, 
that one and one are two, that two and two are four, that three times two 
are ſix? Which being known without any proof, do evince, that either all 
knowledge does not depend on certain præcognita or general maxims, called 
principles, or elſe that theſe are principles; and if theſe are to be counted 
principles, a great part of numeration will be ſo. To which if we add all the 
ſelf-evident propoſitions, which may be made about all our diſtinct ideas, prin- 
ciples will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which men arrive to the 
knowledge of, at different ages; and a great many of, theſe innate principles, 
they never come to know all their lives. But whether they come in view of 
the mind, earlier or later, this is true of them, that they are all known. by their 
native evidence, are wholly independent, receive no light, nor are capable of 
any proof one from another; much leſs the more particular, from the more 
eneral ; or the more ſimple, from the more compounded: the more fimple, 
and leſs abſtract, being the moſt, familiar, and the eaſier and earlier appre- 
hended, But which ever be the. cleareſt ideas, the evidence and certainty of 
all ſuch propoſitions is in this, that a man ſees the ſame idea to be the ſame 
idea, and infallibly perceives. two. different ideas to be different ideas. For 
when a man has in his underſtanding the ideas of one and of two, the idea of 
yellow, and the idea of blue, he cannot but certainly know, that the idea of 
one is the idea of one, and not the idea of two; and that the idea of yellow is 
the idea of yellow, and not the idea of blue. For a man cannot confound the 
ideas in his mind,. which. he has diſtin& : that would be to have them con- 
fuſed and diſtinct at the ſame time, which is a contradiction: and to have none 
diſtin, is to have no uſe of our facultics, to have no knowledge at all. And 
therefore what idea ſoever is affirmed of itſelf, or whatſoever two entire diſtinct 
ideas are denied one of another, the mind cannot but aſſent to ſuch a propo- 
ſition as infallibly true, as ſoon as it underſtands the terms, without heſitation 
or need of proof, or regarding thoſe made in mote general terms, and called 

maxims. | | 15 . 
$ 11, WHaT ſhall we then ſay? Are theſe general maxims of no uſc? 
By no means; though perhaps their uſe is not that, which it is commonly 
taken to be. But ſince doubting in the leaſt of what hath been by Kane yea 

- | 55 aſcribe 
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aſcribed to theſe maxims may be apt to be cried out againſt, as overturning the Cn a y. 
foundations of all the ſciences; it may be worth while to conſider them, with VII. 
reſpe& to other parts of our knowledge, and examine more particularly to 


what purpoſes they ſerve, and to what not. 

1. IT is evident from what has been already ſaid, that they are of no uſe to 
prove or confirm leſs general ſelf-evident propoſitions, : 2 
2, IT is as plain that they are not, nor have been the foundations whereon 


any ſcience hath been built. There is, I know, a great deal of talk, propa- 


gated from ſcholaſtick men, of ſciences and the maxims on which they are 
built; but it has been my ill lack never to meet with any ſuch ſciences ; much 
leſs any one built upon theſe two maxims, what is, is; and it is impoſ- 
fible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. And I would be glad to be 
ſhewn where any ſuch ſcience, erected upon theſe, or any other general axioms, 
is to be found : and ſhould be obliged to any one who would lay before me 
the frame and ſyſtem of any ſcience ſo built on theſe or any ſuch like maxims, 
that could not be ſhewn to ſtand as firm without any conſideration of them. 


aſk, whether - theſe general maxims have not the ſame uſe in the ſtudy of 


divinity, and in theological queſtions, that they have in other ſciences? They 
ſerve here too to ſilence wranglers, and put an end to diſpute. But I think 
that no body will therefore ſay, that the Chriſtian religion is built upon theſe 
maxims, or that the knowledge we have of it is derived from theſe principles. 
It is from revelation we have received it, and without revelation theſe maxims 
had never been able to help us to it. When we find out an idea, by whoſe 
intervention we diſcover the connection of two others, this is a revelation from 
God to us, by the voice of reaſon. For we then come to know a truth that 
weeid not know before, When God declares any truth to us, this is a reve- 
lation to us by the voice of his ſpirit, and we are advanced in our knowledge. 
But in neither of theſe do we receive our light or knowledge from maxims. 
But in the one the things themſelves afford it, and we ſee the truth in them by 


perceiving their agreement or diſagreement. In the other, God himſelf affords 


ut immediately to us, and we ſee the truth of what he ſays in his unerring 
veracity. 8 6 | 

£4 Tay are not of uſe to help men forward in the advancement of 
ſeiences, or - new diſcoveries, of yet unknown truths. Mr. Newton, in his 
never enough to be admired book, has demonſtrated ſeveral propoſitions, which 
are fo many new truths, before unknown. to the world, and are farther 
advances in mathematical knowledge: but for the diſcovery of theſe, it was 
not the general maxims, what. is, is; or, the whole is bigger than a 
part, or the like, that, helped him. Theſe were not the clues that led hiny 
into the diſcovery of the truth and certainty of thoſe propoſitions. Nor 
was it by them that he got the knowledge of thoſe demonſtrations; but by 
finding out intermediate ideas, that ſhewed the agreement or diſagreement of 
the ideas, as expreficd in the propoſitions he demonſtrated. This is the greateſt 
' exerciſe and improvement of human yaderſtanding in the enlarging of know- 
ledge, and advancing the ſciences; wherein they are far enough from receiving 
any help from the contemplation of theſe, or the like magnified maxims. Would 
| 947 en eee 
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Baok IV. thoſt who have this traditional admiration of theſe propoſitions, that they think 
o ſtep can be made in knowledge without the ſupport of ap axiom, no ſtone 


miſtake, hath been already ſhewn. 2 


laid in the building of the ſciences without a general maxim, but diſtinguiſh 


between the method of acquiring knowledge, and of communicating ; between 
the method of raiſing any ſcience and that of teaching it to others as far as 
it is advanced; they would ſee that thoſe general maxims were not the foun- 
dations on which the firſt diſcoverers raiſed their admirable ſtructures, nor the 


keys that unlocked and opened thoſe ſecrets of knowledge. Though afterwards, 


when ſchools were erected, and ſciences had their profeſſors to teach what 
others had found out, they often made uſe of maxims, i. e. laid down certain 
propoſitions which were ſelf-evident, or to. be received for true ; which being 
ſettled in the minds of their ſcholars, as unqueſtionable verities, they on occa- 
ſion made uſe of, to convince them of. truths in particular inſtances that were 
not ſo familiar to their minds as thoſe general axioms which had before been 
inculcated to them, and carefully ſettled in their minds. Though theſe parti- 


_ cular inſtances, when well reflected on, are no leſs ſelf-evident to the under- 


ſtanding than the general maxims brought to confirm chem: and it was in 
thoſe particular inſtances that the firſt diſcoverer found the truth, without the 
help of the general maxims : and ſo may any one elſe do, who with attention 
conſiders them. „„ | 


© To come therefore to the uſe that/is-made of maxims. i 
1. THEY are of uſe, as has been obſerved, in the ordinary methods of 


teachin g {ciences as far as they are advanced 3 but of little, or none in advancing 


them farther. . 


2. Tnzy-are of. uſe in diſputes, for the filencing of obſtinate wranglers, 
and bringing thoſe conteſts to ſome concluſion. , Whether a need of them to 
that end came not in, in the manner following, I crave leave to enquire, The 
ſchools having made diſputation the touchſtone of mens abilities, and the 
criterion. of knowledge, adjudged victory to him that kept the field: and he 
that had the laſt word, was concluded to have the better of the argument, if 
not of the cauſe. But becauſe by this means there was like to be no decifion 
between ſkilful combatants, whilſt one never failed of a medius terminus to 
prove any propoſition ; and the other could as conſtantly, without, or with a 
diſtinction, deny the major or minor; to prevent, as much as could be, the 
running out. of diſputes into an endleſs train of ſyllogiſms, certain general 
propoſitions, moſt of them indeed ſelf-evident, were introduced into the 
ſchools ; which being ſuch as all men allowed and agreed in, were looked on 
as general meaſures of truth, and ſerved inſtead of principles (where the diſ- 
purants had not laid down any other between them) beyond which there was 
no going, and which muſt not be receded from by either fide. And thus theſe 
maxims getting the name of principles, beyond which men in diſpute could 
not. retreat, were by miſtake taken to be originals and ſources, from whence 
all knowledge began, and the foundations whereon the ſciences were built. 
Becauſe when in their diſputes they came to any of theſe, they ſtopped there, 
and went no farther, the matter was determined. But how much this is a 
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Tuts method of the ſchools, which have been thought the fountains of Cu Ar. 


knowledge, introduced, as I ſuppoſe, the like uſe of theſe maxims, into a great 


VII. 


part of converſation out of the ſchools, to ſtop the mouths of cavillers, whom 


any one is excuſed from arguing any longer with, when they deny theſe general 
ſelf-evident principles received by all reafonable men, who have once thought 
of them: but yet their uſe herein is but to put an end to wrangling. They 
in truth, when urged in ſuch caſes, teach nothing: that is already done by the 
intermediate ideas made uſe of in the debate, whoſe connection may be teen 
without the help of thoſe maxims, and fo the truth known before the maxim 
is produced, and-the argument brought to a firſt principle. Men would give 
off a wrong argument before it came to that, if in their diſputes they propofed 
to themſelves the finding and embracing of truth, and not a conteſt for victory. 
And thus maxims have their uſe to put a ſtop to their perverſeneſs, whoſe 
ingenuity ſhould have yielded ſooner, But the method of the ſchools having 
allowed and encouraged men to oppoſe and reſiſt evident truth till they are 
baffled, i. e. till they are reduced to contradict themſelves or ſome eſtabliſhed 
principle; it is no wonder that they ſhould not in civil converſation be aſhamed 
of that, which in the ſchools is counted a virtue and a glory ; obſtinately to 
maintain that fide of the queſlion they have choſen, whether true or falſe, to 
the laſt extremity ; even after conviction. A ſtrange way to attain truth and 
knowledge : and that, which I think the rational part of mankind, not corrupted 
by education, could ſcarce believe ſhould ever be admitted amongſt the lovers 
of truth, and ſtudents of religion or nature; or introduced into the ſeminaries 
of thoſe who are to propagate the truths of religion or philoſophy amongſt the 
ignorant and unconvinced. How much ſuch a way of learning is like to 
turn young mens minds from the fincere ſearch and love of truth ; nay, and 
to make them doubt whether there is any ſuch thing, or at leaſt worth the 
adhering to, I ſhall not now enquire. This I think, that. bating thoſe places, 
which brought the peripatetick philoſophy into their ſchools, where it con- 
tinued many ages, without teaching the world any thing but the art of 
wrangling; theſe maxims were no where thought the foundations on which 
5 2 were built, nor the great helps to the advancement of know- 
edge. | 


As to theſe general maxims therefore, they are, as I have ſaid, of great uſe What uſe 
in diſputes, to ſtop the mouths of wranglers; but not of much uſe to the © general 


diſcovery of unknown truths, or to help the mind forwards in its ſearch aſter 
knowledge, For who ever began to build his knowledge on this general 
propoſition, what is, is; or, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, 
and not to be: and from either of theſe, as from a principle of ſcience, 
deduced a ſyſtem of uſeful knowledge? Wrong opinions often involving contra- 
ditions, one of theſe maxims, as a touch-ſtone, may ſerve well to ſhew whither 


they lead. But yet, however fit to lay open the abſurdity or miſtake of a man's 


reaſoning or opinion, they are of very little uſe for enlightening the underſtanding: 
and it will not be found, that the mind receives much help from them in its pro- 
greſsin knowledge; which would be neither leſs, nor leſs certain, were theſe two 
general propoſitions never thought on. It is true, as I have ſaid, they ſome- 
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is one thing to ſhew a man that he is in an error; and another to put him in 


contained in that maxim than what the fignification of the word totum, or the 


tion, a hill is 


more clear and evident than the particular inftances they are brought to con- 


are able to teach, and by their inffuence make us know, which we did not. 


to imagine it is quite otherwiſe ; and that the child, 


times ferve in argamentation to ſtop a wrangler's mouth, by ſhewing the 
abfurdity of what be faith, and by expoſing him to the ſhame of contradicting = 
what all the world knows, and he himfelf cannot but own to be true. But it 


poſſeſſion of truth: and 1 would fain know what truths theſe two propoſitions 


know before, or could not know without them. Let usreafon from them as. 
well as we can, they are only about identical predications, and influence, if any 
at all, none but ſuch. Each particular propoſition concerning identity or diver- 
Gty, is as.clearly and certainly known in itſelf, if attended to, as either of theſe 
general ones: only theſe general ones, as ſerving in all caſes, are therefore 
more inculcated and inſiſted on. As to other leſs general maxims, many of 
them are no more than bare verbal propoſitions, and teach us nothing but the 
reſpe& and import of names one to another. The whole is equal to all its 
7e parts * what real truth, I beſeech you, does it teach us? What more is 


whole, does of itſelf import? And he that knows that the word whole ſands 
for what is made up of all its parts, knows very little leſs, than that the whole 
is equal to all its parts. And upon the fame ground, I think that this propo- 

higher than a yalley, and ſeveral the like, may alfo paſs for: 
maxiqms. But yet maſters of mathematicks, when they would, as teachers of 
what they know, initiate others in that ſcience, do not without reafon place 
this, and ſome other ſuch maxims, at the entrance of their fyſtems; that their 
{cholars, having in the beginning perfectly acquainted their thoughts with theſe - 
propoſitions made in ſuch general terms, may be uſed to make ſuch reflections, 
and have theſe more general propofitions, as formed rules and ſayings, ready to 
apply ta all particular caſes. Not that if they be equally weighed, they are 


firm; but that being more familiar to the mind, the very naming them is 
enough to ſatisfy the underſtanding, But this, I ſay, is more from our cuſtom 
of uſing them, and the eſtabliſhment they have got in our minds, by our often 
thinking of them, than from the differentevidence of the things. -But before 
cuſtom has ſettled methods of thinking and 8 in our minds, I am apt 

| en a part of his apple is 
taken away, knows it better in that particular inſtance, than by this general 
propoſition, the whole is equal to all its parts; and that if one of theſe 
have need to be confirmed to him by the other, the general has more need 
to be let into his mind by the particular, than the particular by the general. 
For in particulars our knowledge begins, and ſo ſpreads itſelf by degrees to gene- 
rals. Though afterwards the mind takes the quite contrary Tourſe, and having 
drawn its knowledge into as general propoſitions as it can, makes thoſe familiar 
to its thoughts, and accuſtoms itſelf to have recourſe to them, as to the ſtan- 
dards of truth and falſhooJd. By which familiar uſe of them, as rules to 
meaſure. the truth of other propoſitions, it comes in time to be thought, that 
more particular propoſitions have their truth and evidence from their confor- 
mity to theſe more general ones, which in diſcourſe and argumentation, are ſo 
23 | | frequently 
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frequently urged, and conſtantly admitted. And this I think to be the reaſon Cur ay. 
why amongſt ſo many ſelf-evident propoſitions, the moſt general only have had VII. 
the title of Maxims. 39d | | 8 
812. One thing farther, I think, it may not be amiſs to obſerve concern- Mazims, if 
ing theſe general maxims, that they are ſo far from improving or eſtabliſhing ee 
our minds in true knowledge, that if our notions be wrong, looſe or unſteady, uſe of words, 
and we reſign up our thoughts to the ſound of words, rather than fix them T#y prove 
on ſettled determined ideas of things; I ſay, theſe general maxims will ſerve tron. 
to confirm us in miſtakes; and in ſuch a way of uſe of words, which is moſt 
common, will ſerve to prove contradictions: v. g. he that, with Des Cartes, 

hall frame in his mind an idea of what he calls body, to be nothing but 
extenſion, may eaſily demonſtrate that there is no vacuum, i. e. no ſpace void 

of body, by this maxim, what is, is. For the idea to which he annexes the 

name body, being bare extenſion, his knowledge, that ſpace cannot be without 

body, is certain. For he knows his own idea of extenſion clearly and diſtinctly, 

and knows that it is what it is, and not another idea, though it be called by theſe 

three names, extenſion, body, ſpace, Which three words, ſtanding for one 

and the fame idea, may no doubt, with the fame evidence and certainty, be 

affirmed one of another, as each of itſelf: and it is as certain, that whilſt [ 

uſe them all to ſtand for one and the ſame idea, this predication is as true and 

identical in its fignification, that ſpace is body, as this predication is true and 
identical, that body is body, both in fignification and found. 46 

 {F 13. Bor if another ſhall come, and make to himſelf another idea, diffe- Inſtance in 
rent from Des Cartes's, of the thing, which yet, with Des Cartes, he calls by vacuum. 
the ſame name body; and make his idea, which he expreſſes by the word body, 

to be of a thing that hath both extenſion and ſolidity together; he will as eaſily 
demonſtrate, that there may be a vacuum, or ſpace without a body, as Des 

Cartes demonſtrated the contrary, Becauſe the idea to which he gives the 

name ſpace being barely the fimple one of extenſion; and the idea to which 

he gives the name body, being the complex idea of extenſion and reſiſtibility, 

or ſolidity, together in the fame ſubject; theſe two ideas are not exactly one 

and the ſame, but in the underſtanding as diſtinct as the ideas of one and two, 

white and black, or as of corporeity and humanity, if I may uſe thoſe barba- 

rous terms: and therefore the predication of them in our minds, or in words 
ſanding for them, is not identical, but the negation of them one of another; 

viz, this propoſition, extenſion or ſpace is not body, is as true and evi- 

dently certain, as this maxim, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and 

not to be, can make any propoſition, * | 

514. Bor yet though beth theſe propoſitions (as you ſee) may be equally They prove 
demonſtrated, viz. that there may be a vacuum, and that there cannot be Heide 
vacuum, by theſe two certain principles, viz. what is, is; and the ſame ins 24. 
thing cannot be, and not be: yet neither of theſe principles will ſerve to ou ds. 
prove to us, that any, or what bodies do exiſt : for chat we are left to our 

tenſes, to diſcover to us as far as they can. Thoſe univerſal and felf-evident 
principles, being only our conſtant, clear, and diſtin knowledge of our own 

ideas, more general or comprehenſive, can aſſure us of nothing that paſſes 

Coe 2 ä without 


| Book IV. without the mind; their certainty is founded only upon the knowledge we have 
Lo of each idea by itſelf, and of its diſtinction from others; about which we can. 
not be miſtaken whilſt they are in our minds, though we may, and often are 
"miſtaken, when we retain the names without the ideas; or uſe them confu- 
ſedly ſometimes for one, and ſometimes for another idea. In which caſes the 
force of theſe axioms, reaching only to the ſound, and not the ſignification of 
the words, ſerves only to lead us into confuſion, miſtake, and error. It is to 
ſhew men, that theſe maxims, however cried up for the great guards of truth, 
will not ſecure them from error in a careleſs looſe uſe of their words, that ] 
have made this remark. In all that is here ſuggeſted concerning their little uſe 
for the improvement of knowledge, or dangerous uſe in undetermined ideas, 
I have. been far enough from ſaying.or intending they ſhould be laid afide, as 
ſome have been too forward to charge me. I affirm them to be truths, ſelf- 
evident truths ; and ſo cannot be laid afide. As far as their influence will reach, 
it is in vain to endeavour, nor will I attempt to abridge it. But yet without any 
injury to truth or knowledge, I may have reaſon to think their uſe. is not 
anſwerable to the great ſtreſs which ſeems to be laid on them; and 1 may 
warn men not to make an ill uſe of them, for the confirming themſelves in 
errors. „„ VV; ß 

Their appli- § 15. BuT let them be of what uſe they will in verbal propoſitions, they can- 
c—_ — e diſcover or prove to us the leaſt knowledge of the nature of ſubſtances, as 
| 9 they are found and exiſt without us, any farther than grounded on experience. 
As, And though the conſequence of theſe two propoſitions, called principles, 
be very clear, and their uſe not dangerous or hurtful, in the probation of ſuch - 
things, wherein there is no need at all of them for proof, but ſuch as are clear 
by themſelves without them, viz. Where our ideas are determined, and 
known by the names that ſtand for them: yet when theſe principles, viz. 
what is, is; and, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; 
are made uſe of in the probation of propoſitions, wherein are words ſtanding 
for complex ideas; v. g. man, horſe, gold, virtue; there they are of infinite 
danger, and moſt commonly make men receive and retain falſhood for manifeſt 
truth, and uncertainty for demonſtration : upon which follow error, obſti- 
nacy, and all the miſchiefs that can happen, from wrong reaſoning.” The reaſon 
whereof is not, that theſe principles are leſs true, or of leſs force in proving pro- 
poſitions made of terms ſtanding for complex ideas, than where the propo- 
Frions are about fimple ideas. But becaufe men miſtake generally, thinking 
that where the ſame terms are preſetved, the propoſitions are about the ſame 
things, though the ideas they ſtand for are in truth different; therefore thele 
maxims are made uſe of to ſupport thoſe, which in found and appearance are 
contradictory propoſitions ; as is clear in the demonſtrations above-mentioned 
| about a vacuum. So that whilſt men take words for things, as uſually they do, 
theſe maxims may and do commonly ſetve to prove contradictory propoſi- 

tions: as ſhall yet be farther made manifeſt, . 
$16. For inſtance; let man be that concerning which you would by theſe 


1 Brit principles demonſtrate any thing, and we ſhall ſee, that fo far as demon- 


. ſtration is by theſe principles, it is only verbal, and gives us no certain univerſal 
| OS | true 
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nus propoſition,” or knowledge of any being exiſting without us. Firſt, a Cn Ar. 
child having framed: the idea of a man, it is probable that his idea is juſt like VII. 
that picture, which the painter makes of the viſible appearances joined together! 
and ſuch a complication of ideas together in his underſtanding, makes up the | 
ſingle complex idea, which he calls man, whereof white or fleſh- colour in 
England being one, the child can demonſtrate to you that a negro is nct a 
man, becauſe white colour was one of the: conſtant ſimple ideas of the com- 
plex idea he calls man: and therefore he can demonſtrate by the principle, 
it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, that a negro is not a 
man; the foundation of his certainty being not that univerſal propoſition, 
which perhaps he never heard nor thought of, but the clear diſtin& perception 
he hath of his own ſimple ideas of black and white, which he cannot be 
perſuaded to take, nor can evet miſtake one for another, whether he knows 
that max im or no: and to this child, or any one who hath ſuch an idea, which 
he calls man, can you never demonſtrate that a man hath a foul, becauſe his 
idea of man includes no. ſuch notion or idea in it. And therefore to him, the 
principle.of what is, is, proves not this matter; but it depends upon collection 
and obſervation, by which he is to make his complex idea called man. 
17. SECONDLY, another that hath gone farther in framing and collecting 

the idea he calls man, and to the outward ſhape adds laughter and rational 
diſcourſe, may demonſtrate that infants and changelings are no men, by this 
maxim, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to be: and 1 have 
diſcourſed with very rational men, who have actually denied that they are men. 

$ 18. THIRDLY, perhaps another makes up the complex idea which he 
calls man, only out of the ideas of body in general, and the powers of lan- 
guage and reaſon, and leaves out the ſhape wholly : this man is able to demon- 
ſtrate, that a man may have no hands, but be quadrupes, neither of thoſe being 
included in his idea of man; and in whatever body or ſhape he found ſpeech + 
and reaſon joined, that was a man: becauſe having a clear knowledge of ſuch 
a complex idea, it is certain that what is, is. . 

FT 19. So that, if rightly conſidered, I think we may ſay, that where our Liiile uſe of 
ideas are determined in our minds, and have annexed to them by us known and theſe maxim 
ſteady names under thoſe ſettled determinations, there is little need or no uſe at ee 
all of theſe maxims, to prove the agreement or diſagreement of any of them, bave clear 

He that cannot diſcern the truth or falſhood of ſuch propoſitions, without the 1 . 
help of theſe and the like maxims, will not be helped by theſe maxims to do 
it: ſince he cannot be ſuppoſed to know the truth of theſe maxims themſelves 

without proof, if he cannot know the truth of others, without proof, which 
are as ſelf-evident as theſe, Upon this ground it is, that intuitive knowledge 
neither requires nor admits any proof, one part of it mare than another. He. 
that will ſuppoſe it does, takes away the foundation of all knowledge and 
certainty : and be that needs any proof to make him certain, and give his 
aſſent to this propoſition, that two are equal to two, will alſo, have, need. of a 
proof to make bim admit, that What is, is. He that needs a probation to 
convince him, that two are not three, that white is not black, that a triangle 
is not a circle, &c. or any other two determined diſtinct ideas are not one and 
| | the 


—— for the ſame thing to be and not to be. 
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Theiraſe dan- & 20. AND as theſe maxims are of little uſe, where we have determined 


gerous where 
our ideas are 
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ideas, ſo they are, as I have ſhewed, of dangerous uſe, where our ideas are not 
determined; and where we uſe words that are not annexed to determined ideas, 
but ſuch as are of a looſe and wandering fignification, ſomietimes ſtanding for 
one, and ſometimes for another idea: from which follows miſtake and error, 
which theſe maxims (brought as proofs. to eſtabliſh propofitions, wherein the 
terms ſtand for undetermined ideas) do by their authority confirm and rivet. 


"CHAPTER vn. 
Of trifling propoſitions. 
WW HEE ER the maxims treated of in the foregoing chapter, be 


of that uſe to real knowledge, as is generally ſuppoſed, I leave to 
be conſidered. This, I think, may confidently be ed, that there are 


no increaſe to univerſal propoſitions; which though they be certainly true, yet they add no 


ligbt to our underſtandings, bring no increaſe to our knowledge. Such are, 


As firſt, iden- F 2. FIRST, all purely identical propoſitions. Theſe obviouſly, and at firſt 
po- bluſh, appear to contain no inſtruction in them. For when we affirm the ſaid 


term of itſelf, whether it be barely verbal, or whether it contains any clear 
and real idea, it ſhews us nothing but what we muſt certainly know before, 
whether ſuch a gene be either made by or propoſed to us. Indeed that 
moſt general one, what is, is, may ſerve ſometimes to ſhew a man the abſurdity 
he is guilty of, when by circumlocution, or equivocal terms, he would, in 
particular inſtances, deny the ſame thing of itſelf; becauſe no body will ſo 
openly bid defiance to common ſenſe, as to affirm viſible and direct contra- 
dictions in plain words; or if he does, a man is excuſed if he breaks off any 
farther diſcourſe with him. But yet, I think I may ſay, that neither that 
received maxim, nor any other identical propoſition teaches us any thing: and 
though in ſuch kind of propoſitions, this great and magnified. maxim, boaſted 
to be the foundation of demonſtration, may be and often is made uſe of to con- 
firm them; yet all it proves amounts to no more than this, that the ſame word 
may with great certainty be affirmed of itſelf, without any doubt of the truth 
of any ſuch propoſition ; and let me add alſo, without any real knowledge. 

8 3. For at this rate, any very ignorant perſon, who can but make a pro- 
polition, and knows what he means when he ſays, ay or no, may make a 
million .of propoſitions, of whoſe truths he may be infallibly certain, and yet 
not know one thing in the world thereby; v. g. what is a foul, is a ſoul; ora 
ſoul is a ſoul; a ſpirit is a ſpirit ; a fetiche is a fetiche, &c. Theſe all being 
equivalent to this propoſition, viz. what is, is, i. e. what hath exiſtence, hath 
- exiſtence; or, who hath a ſoul, hath a ſoul, What is this more than trifling 

with words? It is but like a monkey ſhifting his oyſter from one hand to 

the other; and had he but words, might, no doubt, have ſaid, oyſter 4 
Ye | iht 
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tight hand is ſubject, and oyſter in left hand is predicate :” and ſo might have Cn Ap. 
made a ſelf-evident propoſition of oyſter, i. e. oyſter is oyſter; and yet, with VIII. | 
all this, not have been one whit the wiſer or more knowing: and that way of Won ; 


handling the matter, would much at one have ſatisfied the monkey's hunger, 
or a man's underſtanding ; and they would have improved in knowledge and 
bulk together. | | 

I xxow there are ſome, who becauſe identical propoſitions are ſelf-evident, 
ſhew a great concern for them, and think they do great ſervice to philoſophy 


by crying them up, as if in them was contained all knowledge, and the under- 


ſtanding were led into all truth by them only. I grant as forwardly as any one, 
that they are all true and ſelf. evident. I grant farther, that the foundation of 
all our knowledge lies in the faculty we have of perceiving the ſame idea to be 
the ſame, and of diſcerning it from thoſe that are different, as I have ſhewn 
in the foregoing chapter. But how that vindicates the making uſe of identical 
propoſitions, for the improvement of knowledge, from the imputation of trifling, 
Ido not ſee. Let any one repeat, as often as he pleaſes, that the will is the will, 
or lay what ſtreſs on it he thinks fit; of what uſe is this, and an infinite the 
like propoſitions, for the enlarging our knowledge? Let a man abound as much 
as the plenty of words which he has, will permit him in ſuch propoſitions as 


theſe; a law is a law, and obligation is obligation; right is right, and wrong is 


wrong: will theſe and the like ever help him to an acquaintance with ethicks? 
or inſtruct him or others in the knowledge of morality? Thoſe who know 
not, nor perhaps ever will know, what is right and what is wrong, nor the 


meaſures of them; can with as much affurance make, and infallibly know the 


truth of, theſe and all ſuch propoſitions, as he that is beſt inſtructed in morality. 
can do. But what advance do ſuch propolitions give in the knowledge of any 
thing neceſſary or uſeful for their conduct: 5 8 : 

He would be thought to do little leſs than trifle, who for the enlightening the 
underſtanding in any part of knowledge, ſhould be buſy with identical propo- 
fit.ons, and inſiſt on ſuch maxims as theſe: ſubſtance is ſubſtance, and body is 
body; vacuum is a vacuum, and a vortex is a, vortex; a centaur is a centaur, 
and a chimera is a chimera, &c. For theſe and all ſuch are equally true, equally 
certain,” and equally felf-evident. But yet they cannot but be counted trifling, 
when made uſe of as principles of inſtruction, and ſtreſs laid on them, as helps 
to knowledge: ſince they teach nothing but what every one, who is capable of 
diſcourſe, knows without being told; viz. that the fame term is the ſame 
term, and the fame idea the fame idea. And upon this account it was that I 
formerly did, and do ſtill think, the offering and inculcating fuch propoſitions, 
in order to give the underſtanding any new light or inlet into the knowledge 
of things, no better than trifling. 7 65 c | | 
INST4UCTION lies in ſomething very different; and he that would enlarge 


his own, or another's mind, to truths he does not yet know, muſt find out 
intermediate ideas, and then lay them in ſuch order one by another, that the 
underſtanding may ſee the agreement or difagreement of thoſe in queſtion... 
Propoſitions that do this, are inſtructive; but they are far from ſuch as affirm - 


the lame tei m of itſelf: Which is no way to advance one's {elf or others, in any 
2 | | 


ſort 
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Book IV. ſort of knowledge. It no more helps to that, than it would help any one in 
his learning to read, to have ſuch propoſitions as theſe inculcated to him. An 
A is an A, and a. B is a B; which a man may know. as well as any ſchcol- 
maſter, and yet never be able to read a word as long as he lives. Nor do theſe, 
or any ſuch identical propoſitions help him one jot forwards in the ſkill of 
reading, let him make what uſe of them he can. . | IN 
I x thoſe who blame my calling them trifling propoſitions, had but read, and 
been at the pains to underſtand,.what I had above writ in very plain Engliſh, 
they could not but have ſeen that by identical propoſitions I mean only ſuch, 
wherein the ſame term importing the ſame idea, is affirmed of itſelf; which! 
take to be the proper Gonifloation of identical propoſitions; and concerning all 
ſuch, I think I may continue ſafely to ſay, that to propoſe them as inſtructive, 
is no better than trifling. For no one who has the uſe of reaſon. can miſs 
them, where it is neceſſary they ſhould be taken notice of; nor doubt of their 
truth, when he does take notice of them. | - oo oo | 
. BoT-if men will call propoſitions identical, wherein the ſame. term is not 
affirmed of itſelf, whether they ſpeak more properly than I, others muſt judge: 
this is certain, all that they ſay of propoſitions that are not identical in my ſenſe, 
concerns not me, nor what 1 have ſaid ; all that I have ſaid, relating to thoſe 
propoſitions wherein the ſame term is affirmed of itſelf.” And I would fain ſee 
an inſtance, wherein any ſuch can be made uſe of, to the advantage and im- 
provement of any one's knowledge. inſtances of other kinds, whatever uſe 
may be made of them, concern not me, as not being ſuch as I call identical. 
Secondly, $44. SECONDLY, another ſort of wg propofitions is, when a part of the. 
when 2 PIt. complex idea is predicated of the name of the whole; a part of the definition 
plexideais of the word defined. Such are all propoſitions wherein the genus is predicated 
 _predieuedof of the ſpecies, or more comprehenſive of leſs comprehenſive terms: for what 
8 information, what knowledge carries this propoſition in it, viz. lead is a metal, 
to a man who knows the complex idea the name lead ſtands for? all the ſimple 
ideas that go to the complex one fignified by the term metal, being nothing but 
what he before comprehended, and ſignified by the name lead. Indeed, to a 
man that knows the ſignification of the word metal, and not of the word lead, 
it is a ſhorter way to explain the fignification of the word lead, by ſaying 
it is a metal, which at once expreſſes ſeveral of its ſimple ideas, than to 
enumerate them one by one, telling him it is a body very heavy, ſuſible, and 
malleable. 4 "ke 
As part ofthe  & 5, ALIKE trifling it is, to predicate any other part of the definition of the 
che dem de. term defined, or to affirm any one of the ſimple ideas of a complex one, of the 
fined. name of the whole complex idea; as, all gold is fuſible. For fuſibility being 
one of the ſimple ideas that goes to the making up the complex one the ſound 
gold ſtands for, what can it be but playing with ſounds, to. affirm that of the 
name gold, which is comprehended in its received ſignification? It would be 
thought little better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely as a truth of moment, 
that gold is yellow ; and I ſee not how it is any jot more material to ſay, it is 
fuſible, unleſs that quality be left ont of the complex idea, of which the ſound 
gold is the mark in ordinary ſpeech. What inſtruction can it carry with it, to tell 
4 N Wa | de 
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one that which he hath been told already, or he is ſuppoſed to know before? CMH Ax. 
For I am ſuppoſed to know the ſignification of the word another uſes to me, VIII. 
or elſe he is to tell me. And if I know that the name gold ſtands for this 
complex idea of body, yellow, heavy, fuſible, malleable, it will not much 
inſtruct me to put it ſolemnly afterwards in a propoſition, and gravely ſay, all 
gold is fuſible. Such propoſitions can only ſerve to ſhew the diſingenuity of 
one, who will go from the definition of his on terms, by reminding him 
ſometimes of it; but carry no knowledge with them, but of the ſignification of 
words, however certain they be. 1 % acre 4 1 
86. EvERY man is an animal, or living body, is as certain a propoſition as luſtince, man 
can bez but no more conducing to the knowledge of things, than to ſay, a aud Ply: 
palfry is an beg horſe, or a neighing ambling animal, both being only about 
the ſignification of words, and make me know but this; that body, ſenſe 
and motion, or power of ſenſation and moving, are three of thoſe ideas that 
I always comprehend and ſignify by the word man; and where they are not to 
be found together, the name man belongs not to that thing: and ſo of the 
other, that body, ſenſe, and a certain way of going, with a certain kind of 
voice, ate ſome of thoſe ideas which I always. comprehend, and ſignify by the 
word palfry; and when they are not to be found together, the name palfry 
belongs not to that thing, It is juſt the ſame, and to the ſame purpoſe, when 
any term ſtanding for any one or more of the ſimple ideas, that all together 
make up that complex idea which is called man, is affirmed of the term man: 
v. g. ſuppoſe a Roman ſignified by the word homo, all theſe diſtinct ideas 
united in one ſubject, corporietas, ſenſibilitas, potentia ſe movendi, rationalitas, 
« rifibilitasz”. he might, no doubt, with great certainty, univerfally affirm one, 
more, or all of theſe together of the word homo, but did no more than ſay that 
the word homo, in his country, comprehended in its ſignification all theſe 
ideas. Much like a romance knight, who by the word palfry ſignified theſe 
ideas; body of a certain figure, four-legged, with ſenſe, motion, ambling, 
neighing,. white, uſed. to have a woman on his back; might with the ſame 
certainty univerſally affirm.alſo any or all of theſe of the word palfry: but did 
thereby teach no more, but that the word palfry, in his or romance lan- 
guage, ſtood for all theſe, and was not to be applied to any thing, where any 
of theſe was wanting. But he that ſhall tell me, that in whatever thing ſenſe, 
motion, reaſon, and laughter, were united, that thing had actually a notion of 
God, or would be caſt into a fleep by opium, made indeed an inſtructive pro- 
poſition: . becauſe neither having the notion of God, nor being caſt into ſleep 
by opium, being contained in the idea ſignified by the word man, we are by 
ſuch propoſitions taught ſomething more than barely what the word man ſtands 
for; and therefore the knowledge contained in it, is more than verbal. . _ 
9 7. \BEFoRE a man makes any. propoſition, he is ſuppoſed to underſtand 
the terms he uſes in it, or elſe he talks like a parrot, only making a noiſe by 
imitation, and framing certain ſounds, which he has learnt of others; but not, 
as a rational creature, uſing: them for. ſigns of ideas which he has in his mind. 1 
The hearer alſo is ſuppoſed to underſtand the terms as the ſpeaker uſes them, teaches but 
or elſe he talks jargon, and makes an unintelligible noiſe, And therefore he te 5gnivca; 
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Book IV. trifles with words, who makes: ſuch a propoſition, which when it is made. 
contains no more than one of the terms does, and which a men. was ſuppoſed 
to know before; v. g. a triangle hath three ſides, or ſaffron is yellow. And 
this is no further tolerable, than where a man goes to explain his terms, to one 
who is ſuppoſed or declares himſelf not to underſtand him: and then it teaches 
only the ſignification of that word; and the uſe of that ſign. 5 | 
But noreal 8. WE can know then the truth of two ſorts of propoſitions with perfect 
knowledge. certainty; the one is, of thoſe trifling propoſitions which have a certainty in 
them, but it is only a verbal certainty, but not inſtructive. And, ſecondly, we 
can know the truth, and ſo may be certain in propoſitions, which affirm ſome- 
thing of another, which is a neceſſary conſequence of its preciſe complex idea, 
but not contained in it: as that the external angle of all triangles-is bigger than 
either of the oppoſite internal angles; which relation of the-outward angle to 
either of the oppoſite internal angles, making no part of the complex idea 
ſignified by the name triangle, this is a real truth, and conveys with it inſtruc. 
tive real knowledge. TI 6 LS Sew. + 
General pro- {$'9. Wu having little or no knowledge of what combinations there be of 
3 fimple ideas exiſting together in ſubſtances, but by our ſenſes; we cannot make 
fanceare any Univerſal certain propoſitions concerning them, any farther than our nominal 
olten wifling, eſſences lead us: which being to a very few and ineenſiderable truths, in reſpect 
of thoſe which depend on their real conſtitutions, the general 3 that 
are made about ſubſtances, if they are certain, are for the moſt part but 
trifling; and if they are inſtructive, are uncertain; and ſuch- as we can have 
no knowledge of their real truth, how much ſoever- conſtam obſervation and 
analogy may aſſiſt our judgment in gueſſing. Hence it comes to paſs, that one 
may often meet with very clear and coherent diſcourſes, that amount yet to 
nothing. For it is plain, that names of ſubſtantial beings, as well as others, 
as far as they have relative ſignifications affixed to them, may, with great 
truth, be joined negatively and affirmatively in propoſitions, as their relative 
definitions make them fit to be ſo joined; and propoſitions conſiſting of ſuch 
terms, may, with the ſame clearneſs, be deduced one from another, as thoſe 
that convey the moſt real truths: and all this, without any knowledge of the 
nature or reality of things exiſting without us. By this method one may make 
demonſtrations and undoubted propoſitions in words, and yet thereby advance 
not one jot in the knowledge of the truth of things; v. g. he that having 
learnt theſe following words, with their ordinary mutually relative accepta- 
tions annexed to them; v. g. ſubſtance, man, animal, form, ſoul, vegetative, 
ſenſitive, rational, may make ſeveral undoubted propoſitions about the ſoul, 
without knowing at all what the foul really is: and of this ſort, a man may 
find an infinite number of + propoſitions, reaſonings, and concluſions, in 
books of metaphyſicks, ſchool-divinity,, and ſome ſort of natural philoſophy; 
and after all, know as little of God, ſpirits, or bodies, as he did before he 
ſ 0 Wie L ATE | 
$ 10. Hz that hath liberty to detine, i. e. determine the ſignification of his 
names of ſubſtances (as certainly every one does in effect, who makes them 
ſtand for his own ideas) and makes their ſignifications at a venture, een 
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them from his own or other mens fancies, and not from an examination or C HA. 
enquiry into the nature of things themfelves; may, with little trouble, VIII. 
demonſtrate them one of another, according to thoſe ſeveral reſpects and wm 
mutual relations he has given them one to another; wherein, however things 
agree or difagree in their own nature, he needs mind nothing but his own 
notions, with the names he hath beſtowed upon them: but thereby no more 
increaſes his own knowledge, than he does his riches, who taking a bag of 
counters, calls one in a certain place a pound, another in another place a ſhil- 
ling, and a third in a third place a penny; and ſo proceeding, may undoubtedly 
5 355 right, and caſt up a great ſum, according to his counters ſo placed, and 
ſtanding for more or leſs as he pleaſes, without being one jot the richer, or 
without even knowing how much a pound, ſhilling, or penny is, but only that 
one is contained in the other twenty times, and contains the other twelve: 
which a man may alſo do in the ſignification of words, by making them in 
reſpect of one another, more, or leſs, or equally comprehenſive. 
5811. Txovcn yet concerning moſt words uſed in diſcourſes, equally argu- Thirdly, uf. 
mentative and controverſial, there is this more to be complained of, which is ins * 
the worſt fort of trifling, and which ſets us yet farther from the certainty of villiog with 
knowledge we hope to attain by them, or find in them; viz. that moſt writers them, 
are ſo fat from inſtructing” us in the nature and knowledge of things, that they 
uſe their words looſely and uncertainly, and do not, by uſing them conſtantly and 
ſteadily in the ſame fignifications, make plain and clear deductions of words 
one from another, aud make their diſcourſes coherent and clear (how little 
ſoever they were inſtructive) which were not difficult to do, did they not find it 
convenient to ſhelter their ignorance or obſtinacy, under the obſcurity and 
perplexedneſs of their terms: to which, perhaps, inadverteney and ill cuſtom 
do in many men much contribute. Fav 
8 12. To-conclude; barely verbal propoſitions may be known by theſe fol- Marks of ver- 

lowing marks: | PUBL tt 3 

Fiksr, all propoſitions, wherein two abſtract terms are affirmed one of 1. Predication 
another; are barely about the ſignification of ſounds. For ſince no abſtract in abſtract. 
idea can be the fame with any other but itſelf, when its abſtract name is 
affirmed of any other. term, it can ſignify no more but this, that it may or ought 
to be called by that name, or that theſe two names ſignify the fame idea, Thus 
ſhould” any one fay, that parſimony is frugality, that gratitude is juſtice, that 
this or that action is or is not temperance ; however ſpecious theſe and the like 
propoſitions may at firſt fight ſeem, yet when we come to preſs them, and 
examine nicely what they contain, we ſhall find that it'all amounts to nothing 
but the fignification of thoſe terms. | 5 
913. SECONDLY, all propoſitions wherein a part of the complex idea, 2. 4 part of 
Which any term ſtands for, is predicated of that term, are only verbal; v. g. de genden 
to ſay that gold is a metal or heavy. And thus all propoſitions, wherein more 46 
comprehenſive words, called genera, are affirmed of ſubordinate or leſs com- 
prehenſive, called ſpecies, or individuals, are barely verbal. 

Warm by theſe two rules we have examined the propoſitions that make u 
the diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with both in and ont of books, we ſhall, 
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Book IV. perhaps, find that a greater part of them, than is uſvally ſuſpected, are purely 
w——— about the ſignification of words, and contain nothing in them, but the uſe and 
| application of theſe ſigns. _ oy W953 | | 
Tuts, I think, I may lay down. for an infallible rule, that wherever the 
diſtinct idea any word ſtands for, is not known and conſidered, and ſomething 
not contained in the idea is not affirmed or denied of it ; there our thoughts. 
ſtick. wholly in ſounds; and are able to attain no real truth or falſehood. This, 
perhaps, if well heeded, might ſave us a great deal of uſeleſs amuſement and 
diſpute, and very much ſhorten aur trouble and wandering, in the ſearch of 
real and true knowledge. | N 


CHAPTER M 
Of our knowledge of exiſtence. 


| Cue. IX S . FITHERTO- we have only; conſidered the eſſences of things, which 
| CE A re Hes ly abſtract ideas, and thereby ed in our thoughts from 
| eing only abſtract ideas, and thereby removed in our thoughts from 
General cer- particular exiſtence (that being the proper operation of the mind, in abſtraction, 
r conſider an idea under no other exiſtence, but what it has in the under- 
rot exiſtence, ſtanding) gives us no knowledge of reel exiſtence at all. Where by the way 
we may take notice, that univerſal propoſitions, of whoſe truth or- falſehood 
we can have certain - knowledge, concern not exiſtence ; and farther, that 
all particular affirmations or negations, that would not be certain if they were 
made general, are only concerning exiſtence; they declaring only the acci- 
dental union or ſeparation, of ideas in things exiſting, which, in their abſtract 
| natures, have no known neceſſary union or repugnancy. :- 1 
| A threefold __ 8 2. Bur leaving the nature of propeſitions, and different ways of predication 
| knowledge of to be conſidered more at large in another place, let us proceed now to enquire 
exiſtence, - concerning our knowledge of the exiſtence of things, . and how: we. come by 
it. I fay then, that we have the knowledge of our own exiſtence by intu- 
tion; of the exiſtence of God by demonſtration; and of other things by - 
| . ſenſation. | 3 WER! 
| Our ke w- 3. As for our own exiſtence, we perceive. it ſo plainly; and ſo certainly, 
i ledge of our that it neither needs, nor is capable of any proof. For nothing can be more 
| own exl- evident to us, than our own. exiſtence z. I think, I reaſon, I feel pleaſure and 
| 
| 
| 


: 


rence is intuj- ** k | ; ; 
vive pain; can any of theſe be more evident to me, than my own exiſtence? if J 


doubt of all other things, that very doubt mikes me pereeive my own exiſtence, 

and will not ſuffer me to doubt of that. For if I know 1 feel pain, it is evident 

I have as certain perception of my. own exiſtence, as of the-exiſtence of the pain 

1 feel: or if I know I doubt, I have as certain perception. of the exiſtence of 

the thing doubting; as of that thought which I call doubt. Experience then 

= - |  _ convipces us, that we have an intuitive knowledge of our own exiſtence, and an 

_ internal infallible perception that we are. In every act of ſenſation, reaſoning 

| | | or thinking, we are conſcious to ourſelves of our own being; and, in this matter, 
eome not ſhort of the higheſt degree of certainty, 2 
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21M CHAPTER X 
Of our knowledge of the exiſtence of a God. 


FI. HOUGH God has given us no innate ideas of himſelf; though CH AP. 
he has ſtampt no original characters on our minds, wherein we may &. 
read his being; yet having furniſhed us with thoſe faculties our minds ar 
endowed with, he hath not left himſelf without witneſs : ſince we have ſenſe, : ty . 
perception and reaſon, and cannot want a clear proof of him, as long as we Wer 
carry ourſelves about us. Nor can we juſtly complain of our ignorance in this that there is @ 
great point, ſince he has ſo plentifully provided us with the means to diſcover, _ 
and know him, ſo far as is neceſſary to the end of our being, and the great 
concernment of our happineſs. - But though this be the moſt obvious truth 
that reaſon diſcovers; and though its evidence be (if I. miſtake not) equal to 
mathematical certainty : yet it requires thought and attention, and the mind 

maſt apply itſelf to a regular deduction of it from ſome part of our intuitive 
knowledge, or elſe we ſhall be as-uncertain and ignorant of this as of other 
propoſitions, which are in themſelves capable of clear demonſtration. - To 
ſhew therefore that we are capable of knowing, i. e. being certain that there 
is a God, and how we may come. by this certainty, I think we need go no 
farther than ourſelves, and that undoubted knowledge we have of our own 
exiſtence; 1 | e 8 

$ 2. I THINK it is beyond queſtion, that man has a clear idea of his own Man knows * 

being; he knows certainly that he exiſts, and that he is ſomething. He that [Pit he bin- 
can doubt,..whether he be any thing or no, I ſpeak: not to, no more than 1 
would argue with pure nothing, or endeavour to convince non- entity, that it 
were ſomething. If any one pretends to be ſo ſceptical, as to deny his own 

exiſtence (for really to doubt of it. is manifeſtly-impoſlible) let him for me 
enjoy his beloved happineſs of being nothing, until hunger, or ſome other pain 
convince him of the contrary. This then, I think, I may take for a truth, which 
every one's certain knowledge aſſures him of, beyond the liberty of doubting, - 
viz, that he is ſomething that aQually exiſts, | Ns 
8 3. In the next place, man knows by an intuitive certainty, that bare He knows » 
nothing can no more produce any real being, than it can be equal to two right aleo that no- 
angles. If a man knows not that non- entity, or the abſence of all being, cannot ptodhee a be- 
be equal to two right angles, it is impoſſible he ſtiould know any demonſtration ing, therefore 
in Euclid, If therefore we know there is ſome real being, and that non- entity pews! hog | 
cannot produce any real being, it is an evident demonſtration, that from eter- 
nity there has been ſomething ; ſince what was not from eternity, had a begin- 
ning; and what had a beginning, muſt be produced by ſomething elſe. - | 
9 4. NexT, it is evident, that what had its being and beginning from That eternat 
another, muſt alſo have all that which is in, and belongs to its being, from bong vet * 
another too. All the powers it has muſt be owing to, and received from, the + wah 
lame ſource. This eternal ſource then of all being muſt alſo be the ſource 

gs, and. 
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Book IV. and original of all power; and fo this eternal being muſt be alſo the mot 
power ul. v : ew dag 1 33 & WS e | 

And mes $ 5. AGAIN, a man finds in himſelf perception and knowledge. We have 
knowing. then got ope ſtep farther; and we are certain now; that there is not only ſome 

| being, but ſome knowing intelligent being in the world. *' Fa 
Turk was a time then, when th#e was no knowing being, and when 
- knowledge began to be; or elfe, there has been alſo a knowing being from 
eternity, If it be ſaid, there was a time when no being had any knowledge, 
hen that eternal being was void of all underſtanding; I reply, that then it 
Was impoſſible there ſhould ever have been any knowledge: it being as im- 
| poſſible that things wholly void of knowledge, and operating blindly, and 
Without any perception, ſhould produce a knowing being, as it is impoſſible 
that a triangle ſhould make itſelf three angles bigger than two right ones. For 
it is as repugnant to the idea of ſenſeleſs matter, that it ſhould put into itſelf, 
ſenſe, perception and knowledge, as it is repugnant to the idea of a triangle, 

: that it ſhould put into itſelf greater angles than two right one. 
And there- § 6. Tmvs from the conſideration of ourſelves, and what we infallibly find 
fore God. jn our own conſtitutions, our reaſon leads us to the knowledge of this certain 
and evident truth, that there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing 
being; which whether any one will pleaſe to call God, it matters not, The 
thing is evident, and from this idea duly confidered, will eafily be deduced all 
thoſe other attributes, which we onght to afcribe to this eternal being. If 
_ nevertheleſs any one ſhould be found fo ſenſeleſly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe man 
alone knowing and wiſe, but yet the product of mere ignorance and chance; 
and that all the reſt of the univerſe acted only by that blind hap-hazard : I ſhall 
leave with him that very rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully, 1. il. de leg. 
to be conſidered at his leiſure. What can be more fillily arrogant and mil 
becoming, than for a man to think that he has a mind and underſtanding in 
<« him, but yet in all the univerſe beſide there is no ſuch thing? Or that thoſe 
e things, which with the utmoſt ſtretch of his reaſon he can ſcarce compre- 
« Bend ſhould be moved and managed without any reaſon at all? . Quid eſt 
enim verius, quam neminem eſſe oportere tam ſtulte arrogantem, ut in ſe 
„ mentem & rationem putet ineffe, in cœlo mundoque non putet? Aut ea 
« quz vix ſumma ingenii ratione comprehendat, nulla ratione moveri pute!“ 
From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we have a more certain know- 
ledge of the exiſtence of a God, than of any thing our ſenſes have not imme- 
diately diſcovered to us. Nay, I preſume I may fay, that we more certainly 
know that there is a God, than that there is any thing elſe without us. When 
J fay we know, I mean there is ſuch a knowledge within our reach which we 
cannot mils, if we will but apply our minds to that, as we do to ſeveral other 

mquiries. 5 . 

Our idea of a Y$7- How far the idea of a moſt perfect being, which a man may frame 
_ moſt perſect in his mind, does or does not prove the exiſtence of a God, I will not here 
ra re examine. For in the different make of mens tempers and application of their 
God thoughts, ſome arguments prevail more on one, and ſome on another, for the 
confirmation of the ſame truth. But yet, I think, this I may ſay, that it is 
n | an 


* 
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an ill way of eſtabliſhing this truth, and filencing atheiſts, to lay the whole C HA. 
ſtreſs of ſo important a point as this upon that ſole foundation; and take X. 
ſome mens having that idea of God in their minds (for it is evident ſome 
men have none, and ſorne worſe than none, and the moſt very different) 
for the only proof of a _ and out of an over-fondneſs, of that darling 
invention, caſhier, or at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other arguments, ma. 
forbid us to hearken to thoſe proofs, as beitig weak or fallacious, which our 
own exiſtence, and the ſenſible parts of the univerſe offer fo clear and copently. 
to our thoughts, that I deem it impoſſible for a conſidering man to withſtand: 
them. For I judge it as certain and clear a truth, as can any where be deli- 
vered, that the inviſible things of God ate clearly ſeen from the creation of the 
world, being underſtood by the things that are made, even his eternal power 
and godhead, Though our own being furniſhes us, as I have ſhewn, with an 
evident and inconteſtable proof of a deity ; and I believe no body can avoid 
the cogency of it; who wilt bat: as carefolly attend to it, as to any other: 
demonſtration of fo many parts: yet this being ſo fundamental a truth, and 
of that conſequence, that all religion and genuine morality depend thereon, I 
doubt not bat I ſhalf be forgiven by my reader, if I go over ſome parts of this 
argument again, and inlarge a little more upon them. 
$8. THERE is no truth more evident, than that ſomething muſt be from gonetbing 
eternity. I never yet heard of any one ſo unreafonable; or that could ſuppoſe from eternity, 
ſo manifeſt a contradiction, as a time wherein there was perfectly nothing. 
This being of all abſurdities the greateſt, to imagine that pure nothing, the 
perfect negation and abſence of all beings, ſhould ever produce any real 
exiſtence; 3 | | 
© Ir being then unavoidable for all rational creatures to conclade, that ſome- Two forts of 
thing has exiſted from eternity; let us next ſee what kind of thing that muſt be, beine . 
99 TurRx are but two forts of beings in the world, that man knows OF Eopitaire. . 
conceives. * V | 
Frxsr, ſuch as are purely material, without ſenſe, perception or thought, 
as the clippings of our. beards, and parings of our nails. 
SECONDLY, ſenfible, thinking, perceiving beings, ſuch as we find ourſelves. 
to be, which; if you pleaſe, we will hereafter call cogitative and incogitative | 
beings; which to our preſent purpoſe, if for nothing elſe, are, perhaps, better 
terms than material and immaterial. CTR 
$ 10. Ir then there muſt be ſomething eternal, let us ſee what ſort of being Incogitative - 
it muſt be. And to that, it is very obvious to reaſon, that it muſt neceffarily er 
be a cogitative being. For it is as impoſſible to conceive, that ever bare inco- gizative. 
gitative- matter ſhould produce a thinking intelligent being, as that nothing 
ſhould of itſelf produce matter. Let us ſuppoſe any parcel of matter eternal, 
great or ſmall, we ſhall find it, in itſelf, able to produce nothing. For example; 
let us ſuppoſe the matter of the next pebble we meet with, eternal, cloſely _ 
united, and the parts firmly at reſt together; if there were no other being in 
the world; muſt it not eternally remain ſo, a dead inactive lump? Is it 
poſſible to conceive it can add motion to itſelf, being purely matter, or produce 
any thing? Matter then, by its own ſtrength, cannot produce in itſelf ſo much 


— 
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Book IV, as motion: the motion it has muſt alſo. be from eternity, or elſe be produced, 
aud added to matter by ſome other being more powerful than matter; matter, 
_-_ as js evident, having not power to produce motion in itſelf. But let us ſuppoſe 
motion eternal too; yet matter, incogitative matter and motion, whatever 
changes it might produce of figure and bulk, could never produce thought: 
knowledge will ſtill be as far beyond the power of motion and matter to pro- 
duce, as matter is beyond the power of nothing, or nom entity to produce. 
And I appeal to every one's own thoughts, whether he cannot as eaſily conceive 
matter produced by nothing, as thought to be produced by pure matter, when 
before there was no ſuch. thing as thought, or an intelligent being exiſting? 
Divide matter into as minute parts as you will (which we are apt to imagine a 
ſort of ſpiritualizing, or making a thinking thing of it) vary the figure and 
motion of it as much as you pleaſe; a globe, cube, cone, priſm, cylinder, &c. 
whoſe diameters are but ro00000th patt of a gry “, will operate no other wiſe 
upon other bodies of proportionable bulk, than thoſe of an inch or foot dia- 
meter; and you may as rationally expect to produce ſenſe, thought and 
knowledge, by putting together, in a certain figure and motion, groſs particles 
of matter, as by thoſe that are the very minuteſt, that do any where exiſt. 
They knock, impel and reſiſt one another, juſt as the greater do, and that is 
all they can do. So that if we will ſuppoſe nothing brit,” or eternal; matter 
can never begin to be: if we. inppoſe bare matter, without motion, eternal; 
motion can never begin to. be: if we ſuppoſe only matter and motion firſt, or 
eternal; thought can never begin to be. For it is impoſſible to conceive that 
matter either with or without motion, could have originally in and from itſelf. 
Keule, perception and knowledge; as is evident from hence, that then ſenſe, 
perception and knowledge malt be a property eternally inſeparable from matter 
Foe and every particle of it. Not to add, that though our general or ſpecifick 
conception of matter makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, yet really all matter is 
not one individual thing, neither is there any ſuch thing exiſting as one material 
being, ot one ſingle body that we know or can conceive.. And therefore if 
matter were the eternal firſt cogitative being, there would not be one eternal 
| infinite cogitative being, but an infinite number of eternal finite cogitative 
beings; independent one of another, af limited force and diſtin thoughts, 
which could never produce that order, harmony and beauty which is to be 
found in nature. Since therefore whatloeyer is the firſt eternal being muſt 
neceſſarily, be cogitative; and whatſoever is firſt of all things, muſt neceſſarily 
contain in it, and actually have, at leaſt, all the perfections that can ever 
after exiſt; nor can it ever give to another any perfection that it hath not, 
either actually in itſelf, or at leaſt in a higher degree; it neceſſarily follows, 
that the firſt eternal being cannot be matter. 1 25 
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«gs 72 A gry is x; of a line, a line 2b of an inch, an inch 18 of a philoſophical foot, a philoſo- 

| phical foot + of a pendulum, whoſe diadroms, in the latitude of 45 degrees, are each equal to 
oli ſecond of time or v of a minute. I have affectedly made uſe of this meaſure here, and the 
. Pats of it, under a decimal diviſion, with names to them; becauſe, I think, it would be of 


0 here convenience, that this ſhould be the common meaſure, in the commonwealth of 
GWG e 
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611. Ir therefore it be evident, that ſomething neceſſarily mult exiſt from Cu Ar. 
eternity, it is alſo as evident, that that ſomething muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative X. 
being: for it is as impoſſible that incogitative matter ſhould produce a cogita- = 
tive being, as that nothing, or the negation of all being, ſhould produce A chere has been 
politive being or matter, . | an __—_ 

12. Trovcn this dilcovery of the neceſſary exiſtence of an eternal mind, . 

does ſufficiently lead us into the knowledge of God; ſince it will hence follow, 
that all other knowing beings that have a beginning mult depend on him, and 
have no other ways of knowledge, or extent of power, than what he gives 
them; and therefore if he made thoſe, he made alſo the. leſs- excellent pieces 
of this univerſe, all inanimate beings, whereby his omniſcience, power and 
ptovidence will be eſtabliſhed, and all his other attributes neceſſarily follow: 
yet to clear up this a little farther, we will ſee what doubts can be raiſed 

againſt it. 3 dv 

 % 13. FirsT, perhaps it will be ſaid, that though it be as clear as demon- Whether ma- 
ſtration can make it, that there muſt be an eternal being, and that being muſt terial or no. 
alſo be knowing ; yet it does not follow, but that thinking being may alſo be 
material. Let it be fo ; it equally ſtill follows, that there is a God. For if 
there be an eternal, omniſcient, omnipotent being, it is certain that there is a 
God, whether you imagine that being to be material or no. But herein, I 
ſuppoſe, lies the danger and deceit of that ſuppoſition: there being no way to 
avoid the demonſtration, that there is an eternal knowing being, men, devoted 
to matter, would willingly have it granted, that this knowing being is mate- 
rial ; and then letting flide out of their minds, or the diſcourſe, the demon- 
ſtration whereby an eternal knowing being was proved neceſſarily to exiſt, would 
argue all to be matter, and ſo deny a God, that is, an eternal cogitative being: 
whereby they are ſo far from eſtabliſhing, that they deſtroy their own hypo- 
theſis. For if there can be, in their opinion, eternal matter, without any 
eternal cogitative / being, they manifeſtly ſeparate matter and thinking, and 
ſuppoſe no neceſſary connection of the one with the other, and ſo eſtabliſh the 
neceſſity of an eternal ſpirit, but not of matter; ſince it has been proved 
already, that an eternal cogitative being is unavoidably to be granted. Now 
if thinking matter may be ſeparated, the eternal exiſtence of matter will not 
follow from the eternal exiſtence of a cogitative being, and they ſuppoſe it to 
no purpoſe, | 

§ 14. Bur now let us ſuppoſe they can ſatisfy themſelves or others, that Not material. 
this eternal thinking. being is materilll. 1, Becauſe 

FIRST, I would aſk them, Whether they imagine, that all matter, e 
every particle of matter, thinks? This, I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce ſay; ſince not cogitative. 
then there would be as many eternal thinking beings as there are particles 
of matter, and ſo an infinity of gods. And yet if they will not allow matter 
as matter, that is, every particle of matter to be as well cogitative as extended, 
they will have as hard a taſk to make out to their own reaſons, a cogitative 
being out of incogitative particles, as an extended being out of unextended 
parts, if I may ſo ſpeak, | NY 
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Book IV. F 15. StconDLy; if all matter does not think, I next aſk, . Whether it 
88 erde only one atom that does ſo?” This has as many abſurdities as the other; 
Ge alone of for then this atom of matter muſt be alone eternal or not. If this alone be 
marter-cannot Eternal; then this alone, by its powerful thought or will, made all the reſt of 
be wogen. matter. And ſo we have the creation of matter by a powerful thought, which 
is that the materialiſts ſtick at, For if they ſuppoſe one fingle thinking atom 
to have produced all the reſt 6f matter, they cannot aſcribe that pre-eminency 
to it upon any other account than that of its thinking, the only ſuppoſed diffe- 
rence. - But allow it to be by ſome other way, which is above our conception, 
it muſt be ſtill creation, and theſe men muſt give up their great maxim, ex 
* nihilo nil fit.” If it be faid, that all the reſt of matter is equally eternal, as 
that thinking atom, it will be to fay any thing at pleaſure, though ever ſo 
_ » abſurd: for to ſuppoſe all matter eternal, and yet one ſmall particle in know- 
. ledge and power infinitely above all the reſt, is without any the leaſt appear- 
ance of reaſon to frame any hypotheſis. Every particle of matter, as matter, is 
capable of all the fame figures and motions of any other; and I challenge any 
one in his thoughts, to add any thing elſe to one above another. . 
> $- A Geared 8 16. Ir then neither one peculiar atom alone can be this eternal thinking 
ncogitative being; nor all matter as matter, i. e. every particle of matter, can be it; it 
de cogitative, only remains, that it is ſome certain ſyſtem of matter duly put together, that 
| is this thinking eternal being. This is that, which, I imagine, is that notion 
which men are apteſt to have of God; who would have him a material being, 
us moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, by the ordinary conceit they have of them- 
ſelves, and other men, which they take to be material thinking beings. But 
this imagination, however more natural, is no leſs abſurd than the other: 
for to ſuppoſe the eternal thinking being to be nothing elſe but a compoſi- 
tion of particles of matter, each whereof is incogitative, is to aſctibe all the 
wiſdom and knowledge of that eternal being only to the juxta-poſition of 
parts; than which nothing can be more abſurd. For unthinking particles of 
matter, however put together, can have nothing thereby added to them, but 
a new relation of poſition, which it is impoſſible ſhould give thought and 
knowledge to them. 2 Yu: rg 
Whetherin 8 17. Bor farther, this corporeal ſyſtem either has all its parts at reſt, or 
l. it is a certain motion of the parts wherein its thinking conſiſts. If it be 
| perfectly at reſt, it is but one lump, and fo can have no privileges above one 
atom. | 7 Egg 
Ir it be the motion of its parts, on which its thinking depends, all the 
thoughts there muſt be unavoidably accidental and limited; fince all the 
particles that by motion cauſe thought, being each of them in itſelf without 
any thought, cannot regulate its own motions, much leſs be regulated by the 
thought of the whole; fince that thought is not the cauſe of motion (for 
then it muſt be antecedent to it, and ſo without it) but the conſequence of it, 
whereby freedom, power, choice, and all rational and wiſe thinking or acting, 
. will be quite taken away : ſo that ſuch a thinking being will be no better nor 
wiſer than pure blind matter; ſince to reſolve all into the accidental unguided 
-motions of blind matter, or into thought depending on unguided 1 
. | | 8 * 11 
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blind matter, is the ſame thing; not to mention the narrowneſs of ſuch Cu Ap. 
thoughts and knowledge that muſt depend on the motion of ſuch parts. But X. 
there needs no enumeration of any more abſurdities and impoſſibilities in this wy 
hypotheſis (however full of them it be) than that before-mentioned ; ſince 
let this thinking ſyſtem be all, or a part of the matter of the univerſe, it is 
impoſſible that any one particle ſhould either know its own, or the motion of 
any other particle, or the whole know the motion of every particular; and 
ſo regulate its own thoughts or motions, or indeed have any thought reſult- 


ing from ſuch motion. We! | 
$ 18. OTHERs would have matter to be eternal, notwithſtanding that they Matter not 


allow an eternal, cogitative, immaterial being. This, though it take not away ee 
the being of a God, yet ſince it denies one and the firſt great piece of his nal mind. 
workmanſhip, the creation, let us conſider it a little. Matter muſt be allowed 
eternal: Why? becauſe you cannot conceive how it can be made out of 
nothing; why do you not alſo think yourſelf eternal? You will anſwer per- 
haps, becauſe about twenty or forty years hence you began to be. But if I aſk 
you what that you is, which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell me. The 
matter, whereof you are made, began not then to be; for if it did, then it is 
not eternal: but it began to be put together in ſuch a faſhion and frame as 
makes up your body; but yet that frame of particles is not you, it makes 
not that Wing you are; (for I have now to do with one who allows 
an eternal, immaterial, thinking being, but would have unthinking matter 
eternal too) therefore when did that thinking thing begin to be? If it did 
never begin to be, then have you always been a thinking thing from eternity; 
the abſurdity whereof I need not confute, till I meet with one who is ſo void 
of underſtanding as to own it. If therefore you can allow a thinking thing 
to be made out of nothing (as all things that are not eternal muſt be) why 
alſo can you not allow it poſſible, for a material being to be made out of 
nothing, by an equal power, but that you have the experience of the one in view, 
and not of the other? Though, when well conſidered, creation of a ſpirit will be 
found to require no leſs power than the creation of matter. Nay poſſibly, if we 
would emancipate ourſelves from vulgar notions, and raiſe our thoughts as far 
as they would reach, to a cloſer contemplation of things, we might be able 
to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming. conception how matter might at firſt be 
made, and begin to exiſt by the power of that eternal firſt being: but to give 
beginning and being to a ſpirit, would be found a more inconceivable effect of 
omnipotent power, But this being what would perhaps lead us too far from 
the notions on which the philoſophy now in the world is built, it would not 
be pardonable to deviate ſo far from them; or to enquire, ſo far as grammar 
itſelf would authorize, if the common ſettled opinion oppoſes it: eſpecially in 
this place, where the received doctrine ſerves' well enough to our preſent pur- 
poſe, and leaves this paſt doubt, that the creation or beginning of any one 
ſubſlance out of nothing, being once admitted, the creation of all other, but 
the Creator himſelf, may, with the ſame eaſe, be ſuppoſed. el 
9 19. Bor you will ſay, is it not impoſſible to admit of the making any 


thing out of nothing, fince we cannot poſſibly conceive it? I anſwer, No: 
1 Eee 2 1. Becauſe 
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Boox IV. 1. Becauſe it is not reafonable to deny the power of an infinite being, becauſe 
ve cannot comprehend its operations. We do not deny other effects upon this 

ground, becauſe we cannot poſſibly conceive the manner of their production. 

We cannot conceive how any thing but impulſe of body can move body ; and 

Jet that is not a reaſon ſufficient to make us deny it poſſible, againſt the con- 

t ſtant experience we have of it in ourſelves, in all our voluntary motions, which 

1 are produced in vs only by the free action or thought of our own minds; end 
/ are not, nor can be the effects of the impulſe or determination of the motion 
of blind matter in or upon our bodies; for then it could not be in our power = 
or choice to alter it. For example: my right hand writes, whilſt my leſt 
hand is ſtill: what cauſes reſt in one, and motion in the other? Nothing but 
my will, a thought of my mind ; my thought only changing, the right hand 

. reſts, and the left hand moves. This is matter of fact, which cannot be 

denied: explain this and make it intelligible, and then the next ſtep will be to 
underſtand creation. For the giving a new determination to the motion of the 
animal ſpirits (which ſome make uſe of to explain voluntary motion) clears no: 
the difficulty one jot: to alter the determination of motion, being in this caſe 
no eaſier nor leſs, than to give motion itſelf; ſince the new determination 
given to the animal ſpirits muſt be either immediately by thought, or by ſome 
other body put in their way by thought, which was not in their way before, 
and ſo muſt owe its motion to thought; either of which leaves voluntary 
motion as unintelligible as it was before. In the mean time, it is an overvalu- 
ing ourſelves, to. reduce all to the narrow meafure of our capacities; and to 
conclude all things impoſhble to be done, whoſe manner of doing exceeds our 
comprehenſion. This is to make our comprehenſion infinite, or God finite, 

"when what he can do is limited to what we can conceive of it. If you do 

; not underſtand the operations of your own finite mind,. that thinking thing 

EY, | within you,. do not deem it ſtrange, that you cannot. comprehend the opera- 
tions of that eternal infinite mind, who made and governs all things, and whom 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain. . 


3 | # CHAPT.E R XL. 
Of our knowledge of the exiſtence of other things. 


Cnayp, 81. HE knowledge'of our own being, we have by intuition. The ex- 

N iſtence of a God, reaſon clearly makes known to us, as has been 
Nunn, ſhewn. Pi | : | | t 

Itis io be had THE knowledge of the exiſtence of any other thing, we can have only by 

8 ſenſation: for there being no neceſſary connection of real exiſtence with any 

idea a man hath in his memory, nor of any other exiſtence but that of God, 

with the exiſtence of any particular man; no particular man can know the 

exiſtence of any other being, but only when by actual operating upon him, it 

makes itſelf perceived by-him. For the having the idea of any thing in 34 

25 5 | | . mind, 
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mind, no more proves the exiſtence of that thing, than the picture of a man Cn ay. 
evidences his being in the world, or the viſions of a dream make thereby a XI. 
true hiſtory. K. 18K U | F014, — 
§ 2. IT is therefore the actual receiving of ideas from without, that gives Inſlance, 
us notice of the exiſtenee of other things, and makes us know that ſomething agen of 
doth exiſt at that time without us, which cauſes that idea in us, though per- eye 
| haps we neither know nor conſider how it does it: for it takes not from the 
certainty of our ſenſes, and the ideas we receive by them, that we know not 
the manner wherein they are produced: v. g. whillt I write this, I have, by 
the paper affecting my eyes, that idea produced in my mind, which whatever 
object cauſes, I call white; by which I know that that quality or accident (i. e. 
whoſe appearance before my eyes always cauſes that idea) doth really exiſt, and 
hath a being without me. And of this, the greateſt aſſurance I can poſſibly 
have, and to which my faculties can attain, is the teſtimony-of- my eyes, which 
are the proper and (ole judges of this thing, whoſe teſtimony I have reaſon to 
rely on as ſo certain, that I can no more doubt, whilſt I write this, that I ſee 
white and black, and that ſomething really exiſts, that cauſes that ſenſation in 
me, than that I write or move my hand: which is a certainty as great as human 
nature is capable of, concerning the exiſtence of any thing, but a man's ſelf. 
alone, and of God. 3 * 03 8. 
$3. Tur notice we have by our ſenſes, of the exiſting of things without us, This though 
though it be not altogether ſo certain as our intuitive knowledge, or the deduc- _— ſo es 
tions of our reaſon, employed about the clear abſtract ideas of our own minds; re 
yet it is an aſſurance that deſerves the name of knowledge. If we perſuade be called - | 
ourſelves, that our faculties act and inform us right, concerning the exiſtence . 
of thoſe objects that affect them, it cannot pals for an ill- grounded confidence: exiſtence of 
for I think no body can, in earneſt, be ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertain of the tbiagswithout 
exiſtence of thoſe things which he ſees and feels, At leaſt, he that can doubt 
fo far (whatever he may have with his own thoughts) will never hve any 
eontroverſy with me; ſince he can never be ſure I ſay any thing contrary to hi; 
opinion. As to myſelf, I think God has given me aſſurance enough of the 
exiſtence of things without me; fince by their different application I can pro- 
duce in myſelf both pleaſure and pain, which is one great concernment of my 
preſent ſtate; This is certain, the confidence that our faculties do not herein 
deceive us, is the greateſt aſſurance we are capable of, concerning the exiſtence 
of material beings. For we cannot act any thing, but by our facult-es; nor 
talk of knowledge itfelf, but by the help of tho'e faculties, which are fitted 
to apprehend even what knowledge is. But. beſides the aflurance we have 
from our ſenſes themſelves, that they do not err in the information they give 
us, of the-exiſtence of things without us, when they are affected by. them, 
we are farther confirmed in this aſſurance by other concurrent reaſons. 
$4. Fir, it is plain thoſe perceptions are produced in us by exterior , Becauſe we 
cauſes affecting our ſenſes; becauſe thoſe that want the organs of any ſenſe, cannot have 
never can have the ideas belonging to that ſenſe produced in their minds. aa 
be * ; IDS 4 
is too evident to be doubted: and therefore we cannot but be aſſured, that they the ſenſes, 
come in by the organs of that ſenſe, and no other way. The organs them- 
Ow | Aclecs, 
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Book IV. ſelves; it is plain, do not produce them; for then the eyes of à man in the 

L—— dark would produce colours, and his noſe ſmell roſes in the winter: but we 

. 8 ' ſee no body gets the reliſh of a pine-apple, till he goes to the Indies, where it 
; 4 is, and taſtes it. . 86 % . 10 At . os 

2. Becauſe an § 5. SECONDLY, becauſe ſometimes I find, that I cannot avoid the having 

— idea from 3 thoſe ideas produced in my mind. For though when my eyes are-ſhut, or win- 

and another dows faſt, I can at pleaſure recal to my mind the ideas of light, or the ſun, 

from memory, which former ſenſations had lodged in my memory; fo I can at pleaſure lay 


— er by that idea, and take into my vie w that of the ſmell of a roſe, or taſte of ſugar. 
tions. But if I turn my eyes at noon towards the ſun, I cannot avoid the ideas, which 
the light, or ſun, then produces in me. 80 that there is a manifeſt difference 
between the ideas laid up in my memory, (over which, if they were there 
only, I ſhould have conſtantly the fame power to diſpoſe of them, and lay them 
by at pleaſure) and thoſe which force themſelves upon me, and I cannot avoid 
having. And therefore it muſt needs be ſome exterior cauſe, and the briſk 
acting of ſome objects without me, whoſe efficacy I cannot reſiſt, that produces 
thoſe ideas in my mind, whether I will or no. Beſides, there is no body who 
doth not perceive the difference in himſelf between contemplating the ſun, as 
he hath the idea of it in his memory, and actually looking upon it: of which 
two, his perception is ſo diſtin, that few of his ideas are more diſtinguiſhable 
one from another. And therefore he hath certain knowledge, that they ace not 
both memory, or the actions of his mind, and fancies only within him; but 
that actual ſeeing hath a cauſe without. | | 5 
3. Plesſure or F. G. THIN, add to this, that many of thoſe ideas are produced in us 
5 with pain, which afterwards we remember without the leaſt offence. Thus 
R 7 : JO . . . . 
actual ſenſa - the pain of heat or cold, when the idea of it is revived in our minds, gives us 
"ton, _ no.diſturbance; which, when felt, was very troubleſome, and is again, when 
— raven of actually repeated; which is occafioned by the diſorder the external object cauſes 
thoſe ideas in our bodies when applied to it. And we remember the pains of hunger, 
esl thirſt, or the head-ach, without any pain at all; which would either never 
jets. diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as often as we thought of it, were there 
nothing more but ideas floating in our minds, and appearances entertaining our 
fancies, without the real exiſtence of things affecting us from abroad. The fame 
may be ſaid of pleaſure, accompanying ſeveral actual ſenſations: and though 
mathematical demonſtrations depend-not upon ſenſe, yet the examining them 
by diagrams gives great credit to the evidence of our fight, and ſeems to 
give it a certainty approaching to that of demonſtration itſelf. For it would be 
very ſtrange, that a man ſhould allow it for an undeniable truth, that two 
angles of a figure, which he meaſures by lines and angles of a diagram, ſhould 
be bigger one than the other; and yet doubt of the exiſtence. of thoſe lines 
and angles, which by looking on, he makes uſe of to meaſure that by. 
4. Our ſenſes 8 7. FouRTHL V, our ſenſes in many caſes bear witneſs to the truth of each 
e ad other's report, concerning the exiſtence of ſenſible things without us. He 
as che ex- that ſees a fire, may, if he doubt whether it be any thing more than a bare 
iſtence of out- fancy, feel it too; and be convinced, by putting his hand in it. Which 
wad ding. certainly could never be put into ſuch exquiſite pain, by a bare idea or une 
5 | | | unleſs 
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unleſs that the pain be a fancy too: which yet he unn. when the burn is CH Ap. 


well, by railing the idea of it, bring upon himſelf again. 


Tus 1 ſee, whilſt I write this, I can change the appearance of the paper. 


and by deſigning the letters, tell before-hand what new idea it ſhall exhibit the 

very next moment, barely by drawing my pen over it: which will neither 

appear (let me fancy as much-as I will)-if my hands ſtand ſtill; or though I 

move my pen, if my eyes be ſhut: nor when thoſe characters are once made 

on the paper, can I chuſe afterwards but ſee them as they are; that is, have 

the ideas of ſuch letters as I have made. Whence it is manifeſt, that they are 

not barely the ſport and play of my own imagination, when I find that the cha- 

_ raters, that were made at the pleaſure of my own thoughts, do not obey them; 

nor yet ceaſe. to be, whenever I ſhall fancy it; but continue to affect the ſenſes 

conſtantly and regularly, according to the figures I made them. To which if 
we will add, that the ſight of thoſe ſhall, from another man, draw ſuch ſounds, 

as I before-hand deſign they ſhall ſtand for; there will be little reaſon left to 
doubt, that thoſe words I write do really exiſt without me, when they cauſe a 
long ſeries of regular ſounds to affect my ears, which could not be the effect of 
my (mi nor could my memory retain them in that order. 


$8. 


UT yet, if after all this any one will be ſo ſceptical, as to diſtruſt his This certainty 


ſenſes, and to affirm that all we ſee and hear, feel and taſte, think and do, is as great as 


during our whole being, is but the ſeries and deluding appearances of a long 
dream,. whereof there 1s no reality; and therefore will queſtion the exiſtence 
ol all things, or our knowledge of any thing: I muſt defire him to conſider, 
that if all be a dream, then he doth but dream that he makes the queſtion ; 
and ſo it is not much matter, that a waking man ſhould anſwer him. But yet, 
if he pleafes, he may dream that I make him this anſwer, that the certainty of 
things exiſting in rerum natura, when we have the teſtimony of our ſenſes for 
it, is not only as great as our frame can attain to, but as our condition needs. 
For our faculties being ſuited not to the full extent of being, nor to a perfect, 
clear, comprehenſive knowledge of things free from all doubt and ſerupſe; but 
to the preſervation of us, in whom they are; and accommodated to the uſe of 
life; they ſerve to our purpoſe well enough, if they will but give us certain 
notice of thoſe things, which are convenient or inconven'ent to us. For he 
that ſees a candle burning, and hath experimented the force of its flame, by 
putting his finger in it, will little doubt that this is ſomething exiſting without 
bim, which does him harm, and puts him to great pain: which is aſſurance 
enough, when no man requires greater certainty to. gavern his actions by, than 
what is as certain as his actions themſelves. And if our dreamer pleaſes to 
try, whether the glowing heat of a glaſs furnace, be barely a wandering ima- 
gination in a drowſy man's fancy; by putting his hand into it, he may perhaps 
be wakened into a certainty greater than he cold with, that it is ſome- 
thing more than bare imagination. So that this evidence is as great as We Tan 
deſire, being as certain to us as our pleaſure or pain, i. e. happlineſb or r 
miſery; Beyond which we have no concernment, either · of knowing or 
being. Such an aſſurance of the exiſtence of things without us, is ſufficient to . 
direct us in the attaining the good, and avoiding the evil, which is cauſed..by, 


them; 


our condition 


* 
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Book IV. them; which is the important. concernment we have of being made acquainted 
—— with them | | F eg f v5 895 
Put reaches 89. IN fine then, When our ſenſes do actually convey into our underſtand- 
no farther ings any idea, we cannot but be ſatisfied that there doth ſomething at that time 
n really exiſt without us, which doth affect our ſenſes, and by them give notice 
a af itſelf to our apprehenſive faculties, and actually produce that idea which 
we. then perceive: and we cannot fo far diſtruſt their teſtimony, as to doubt, 
that ſuch collections of ſimple ideas, as we have obſerved by our ſenſes to be 
ynited together, do really exiſt together. But this knowledge extends as far 
as the preſent teſtimony of our ſenſes, employed about particular objects that do 
then affect them, and no farther. For if I ſaw ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas, 
as is wont to be called man, . exiſting together one minute ſince, and am now 
alone, I cannot be certain that the ſame man exifts now, ſince there is no 
neceſſary connection of his exiſtence a minute fince, with his exiſtence now: 
by a thouſand ways he may ceaſe to be, ſince I had the teſtimony of my ſenſes 
for his exiſtence. And if I cannot be certain, that the man I faw laſt to-day 
is now in being, I can leſs be certain that he is fo, who hath been longer 
removed from my ſenſes, and I have not ſeen fince yeſterday, or ſince the laſt 
year: and much leſs can I be certain of the exiſtence of men that I never ſaw, 
And therefore though it be highly probable, that millions of men do now 
exiſt, yet whilſt I am alone writing this, I have not that certainty of it which 
we ſtrictly call knowledge; though the great likelihood of it puts me paſt 
doubt, and it be reaſonable for me to do ſeveral things upon the confidence that 
there are men (and men allo. of my acquaintance, with whom I have to do) now 
in the world: but this is but probability, not knowledge. 
Folly to ex- & 10. WHEREBY yet we may obſerve, how fooliſh and vain a thing it is, 
peat demon” for a man of à narrow knowledge, who having reaſon given him to judge of 
every thing. the different evidence and probability of things, and to be ſwayed accordingly; 
© how vain, I ſay, it is to expect demonſtration and certainty in things not cap- 
able of it; and. refuſe aſſent to very rational propoſitions, and act contrary to 
very plain and clear truths, becauſe they cannot be made out ſo evident, as to : 
ſurmount every the leaſt (I will not ſay reaſon, but) pretence of doubting. He 
that in the ordinary affairs of life would admit of nothing but direct plain 
demonſtration, would be ſure of nothing in this world, but of periſhing quickly. 
The wholeſomneſs of his meat or drink would not give him reaſon to venture 
on it: and | would fain know, what it is he could do upon ſuch grounds, as 


are capable of no doubt, no objection. 
Paſt exiſtence & 11. As when our ſenſes are actually employed about any object, we do 
22 by know that it does exiſt; ſo by our memory we may be aſſured, that heretofore 
1 things that affected our ſenſes have exiſted. And thus we have knowledge of 
the paſt exiſtence of ſevetal things, whereof our ſenſes having informed us, our 
memories {till retain the ideas; and of this we are paſt all doubt, ſo long as we 
remember well. But this knowledge alſo reaches no farther than our ſenſcs 
Have formerly aſſured us. Thus ſeeing water at this inſtant, it is an unqueſ- 
tionable truth to me, that water doth exiſt: and remembering that I ſaw it 


yeſterday, it will alſo be always true; and as long as my memory retains it, 


always 
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always an undoubted propoſition to me, that water did exiſt the 1oth of July CH ar. 

1688, as it will alſo be equally true, that a certain number of very fine colours XI. 

did exiſt, which at the ſame time I ſaw upon a bubble of that water: but 

being now quite out of the ſight both of the water and bubbles too, is is no 

more certainly known to me that the water doth now exiſt, than that the 

bubbles or colours therein do ſo; it being no more neceflary that water ſhould 

| exiſt to day, becauſe it exiſted yeſterday, than that the colours or bubbles exiſt 

to day, becauſe they exiſted yeſterday; though it be exceedingly much 

more probable, becauſe water hath been obſerved to continue long in exiſt- 

ence, but bubbles and the colours on them quickly ceaſe to be. | 
$12. WHAT ideas we have of ſpirits, and how we come by them, I have Tie exit 

already ſhewn. But though we have thoſe ideas in our minds, and know we cee 

bave them there, the having the ideas of ſpirits does not make us know, that able. 

any ſuch things do exiſt . der us, or that there are any finite ſpirits, or any 

other ſpiritual beings but the eternal God. We have ground from revelation, 

and feveral other reaſons, to believe with aſſurance that there are ſuch crea- 

tures: but our ſenſes not being able to diſcover them, we want the means of 

knowing their particular exiſtences. For we can no more know, that there are 

finite ſpirits really exiſting, by the idea we have of ſuch beings in our minds, 

than by the ideas any one has of fairies, or centaurs, he can come to know that 

things anſwering thoſe ideas do really exiſt. 

And therefore concerning the exiſtence of finite ſpirits, as well as ſeveral 
other things, we muſt content ourſelves with the evidence of faith ; but uni- 
verſal certain propoſitions concerning this matter, are beyond our reach. For 
however true it may be, v. g. that all the intelligent ſpirits that God ever 
created, do ſtill exiſt; yet it can never make a part of our certain knowledge. 
Theſe and the like propoſitions we may aſſent to as highly probable, but are 
not, I fear, in this ſtate capable of knowing. We are not then to put others 
upon demonſtrating, nor ourſelves upon ſearch of univerſal certainty in all 
_ thoſe matters, wherein we are not capable of any other knowledge, but what 
our ſenſes give us in this or that particular. =p 
 F3. By which it appears, that there are two ſorts of propoſitions. 1. There Particular 
1s one ſort of propoſitions concerning the exiſtence of any thing anſwerable to 6 ig 
ſuch an idea: as having the idea of an elephant, phznix, motion, or an angel, exittence are 
in my mind, the firſt and natural enquiry is, Whether ſuch a thing does any *>9vabe. 
where exiſt? And this knowledge is only of particulars. No exiſtence of an 
thing without us, but only of God, can certainly be known farther than our 
ſenfes inform us. 2. There is another ſort of propoſitions, wherein is expreſſed 
the agreement or diſagreement of our abſtract ideas, and their dependence on 
one another. Such propoſitions may be univerſal and certain. So having the 

idea of God and myſelf, of fear and obedience, I cannot but be ſure that 

God is to be feared and obeyed by me: and this propoſition will be certain, 

concerning man in general, if I have made an abſtra& idea of ſuch a ſpecies, 
whereof I am one particular, But yet this propoſition, how certain 1998 
that men ought to feat and obey God, proves not to me the exiſtence of 
men in the world, but will be true of all ſuch creatures, whenever they do 
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Book IV. exiſt: which certainty of ſuch general propoſitions, depends on the agreement 
Ln or diſagreement to be diſcovered in thoſe abſtra& ideas. 
general, -{ 14. IN the former caſe, our knowledge is the conſequence of the exiſtence 


propoitions of things producing ideas in our minds by our ſenſes: in the latter, knowledge 


concering « is the conſequence of the ideas (be they what they will) that ace in our ming: 


producing there general certain propoſitions, Many of theſe are called zternz 
. veritates, and all of them indeed are fo; not from being written all or any of 
them in the minds of all men, or that they were any of them propoſitions in 
any one's mind, till he, having got the abſtract ideas, joined or ſeparated them 
by affirmation or negation. But whereſoever we can ſuppoſe ſuch a creature 
as man is, endowed with ſuch faculties, and thereby furniſhed with ſuch idea; 
as we have, we muſt conclude, he muſt needs, when he applies his thoughts 
to the conſideration of his ideas, know the truth of certain propoſitions, that 
will ariſe from the agreement or diſagreement which he will perceive in his 
own ideas. Such propoſitions are therefore called eternal truths, not becauſe 
they are eternal propoſitions actually formed, and antecedent to the underſtand- 
ing, that at any time makes them; nor becauſe they are imprinted on the 
mind from any patterns, that are any where out of the mind, and exiſted - 
before: but becauſe being once made about abſtract ideas, ſo as to be true, 
they will, whenever they can, be ſuppoſed to be made again at any time paſt 
or to come, by a mind having thoſe ideas, always actually be true. For 
names being ſuppoſed to ſtand perpetually for the ſame ideas, and the ſame 
ideas having immutably the ſame habitudes one to another; propoſitions con- 
cerning any abſtract ideas, that arg onee true, muſt needs be eternal verities. 


n A ere R TI. 
Of the improvement of our knowledge. 


Cnap. 81. IT. having been the common received opinion amongſt men of letters, 
XII. that maxims were the foundation of all knowledge; and that the ſci- 
V ences were each of them built upon certain præcognita, from whence the 
Knowledge i® underſtanding was to take its riſe, and by which it was to conduct itſelf, in its 
maxims, Enquiries into the matters belonging to that ſcience ; the beaten road of the 
Rs ſchools has been, to lay down in the beginning one or more general propoſitions, 
as foundations whereon to build the knowledge that was-to be had of that 
ſubject. Theſe doctrines thus laid down for foundations of any ſcience, were 
called principles, as the beginnings from which we muſt ſet out, and look no 

farther backwards in our enquiries, as we have already obſerved. | 
{The occafion - & 2. ONE thing, which might probably give an occaſion to this way of 
of that OPi- proceeding in other ſciences, was (as I ſuppoſe) the good ſucceſs it ſeemed to 
1 have in matheinaticks, wherein men, being obſerved to attain a great certainty 
of knowledge, theſe ſciences came by pre-eminence to be called Mabinada, and 
Mz39yo%, learning, or things learned, thoroughly learned, as having of all others 

the greateſt certainty, clearneſs and evidence in them. . 
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$ 3. Bor if any one will conſider, he will (I gueſs) find, that the great Cuay. 
advancement and certainty of real knowledge, which men arrived to in theſe XII. 
ſciences, was not owing to the influence of theſe principles, nor derived from r woot 
any peculiar advantage they received from two or three general maxims, laid compning 
wo in the rm, but from the clear, diſtin, compleat ideas their 


clear and diſ- 
oughts' were imployed about, and the relation of equality and exceſs ſo clear el idea. 


between ſome of them, that they had an intuitive knowledge, and by that a 
way to diſcover it in others, and this without the help of thoſe maxims. For 
I aſk, is it not poſſible for a young lad to know, that his whole body is bigger 
than his little ane, but by virtue of this axiom, that the whole is bigger than 
a part; nor be aſſured of it, till he has learned that maxim? Or cannot a 
country wench know, that having received a ſhilling from one that owes her 
three, and a ſhilling alſo from another that owes her three, the remaining debts 
in each of their hands are equal? Cannot ſhe know this, I ſay, unleſs ſhe fetch 
the certainty of it from this maxim, that if you take equals from equals, the 
remainder will be equals, a maxim which poſſibly ſhe never heard or thought 
of? I defire any one to conſider, from what has been elſewhere ſaid, which is 
known firſt and cleareſt by moſt e, the particular inſtance, or the general 
rule; and which it is that gives life and birth to the other. Theſe general rules 
are but the comparing our more general and abſtract ideas, which are the work- 
manſhip of the mind made, and names given to them, for the eaſier diſpatch 
in its reaſonings, and drawing into comprehenſive terms, and ſhort rules, its 
various and multiplied obſervations. But knowledge began in the mind, and 
was founded on particulars; though afterwards, perhaps, no notice be taken 
thereof: it being natural for the mind (forward till to inlarge its knowledge) 
moſt attentively to lay up thoſe general notions, and make the proper uſe of 
them, which is to diſburden the memory of the cumberſome load of parti- 
culars. For I defire it may be conſidered what more certainty there is to a 
child, or any one, that his body, little finger and all, is bigger than his little 
finger alone, after you have given to his body the name whole, and to his 
little finger the name part, than he could have had before ; or what new know- 
ledge concerning his body, can theſe two relative terms give him, which he 
could not have without them? Could he not know that his body was bigger 
than his little finger, if his language were yet ſo imperfect, that he had no ſuch 
relative terms as whole and part? I aſk farther, when he has got theſe names, 
how is he more certain that his body is a whole, and his little finger a part, 
than he was or might be certain, before he learnt thoſe” terms, that his bod 
was bigger than his little finger? Any one may as reaſonably doubt or deny that 
his little finger is a part of his body, as that it is leſs than his body. And he 
that can doubt whether it be leſs, will as certainly doubt whether it be a part. 
So that the maxim, the whole is bigger than a part, can never be made uſe of 
to prove the little finger leſs than the body, but when it is uſeleſs, by being 
brought to convince of a truth which' he knows already. For he that does not 
certainly know that any parcel of matter, with another parcel cf matter joined 
o it, is bigger than either of them alone, will never be able to know it by the 
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Book IV. help of theſe two relative terms whole and part, make of them what maxim 
—— you pleaſe. : 1 57 1 
Dangerous to & 4. Bur be it in the mathematicks as it will, whether it be clearer, that 
— 4 taking an inch from a black line of two inches, and an inch from a red line 
principles. of two inches, the remaining parts of the two lines will be equal, or that if 
you take equals from equals, the remainder will be equals: which, T fay, of 
theſe two is the clearer and firſt known, I leave to any one to determine, it 
not being material to my preſent occaſion. That which I have here to do, is 
to enquire, whether if it be the readieſt way to knowledge to begin with general 
maxims, and build upon them, it be yet a ſafe way to take the principles, which 
are laid down in any other ſcience as unqueſtionable truth; and fo receive them 
without examination, and adhere to them, without fuffering to be doubted of, 
becauſe mathematicians have been ſo happy, or fo fair, to uſe none but ſelf- 
evident and undeniable. If this be fo, I know not what may not paſs for truth 
in morality, what may not be introduced and proved in natural philoſophy. 
Lr that principle of ſome of the philoſophers, that all is matter, and that 
there is nothing elſe, be received for certain and indubitable, and it will be 
eaſy to be ſeen by the writings of ſome that have revived it again in our days, 
what conſequences it will lead us into. - Let any one, with Polemo, take the 
world; or with the ſtoicks, the æther, or the ſun ; or with Anaximenes, the 
air, to be God; and what a divinity, religion and worſhip muſt we needs have 
nothing can be ſo dangerous as principles thus taken up without queſtioning 
or examination ; eſpecially if they be ſuch as concern morality, which influence. 
mens lives, and give a biaſs to all theit actions. Who might not juſtly expect 
another kind of life in Ariſtippus, Who placed happineſs in bodily pleaſure; 
and in Antiſthenes, who made virtue ſufficient to felicity? And he who, with 
Plato, ſhall place beatitude in the knowledge of God, will have his thoughts 
raiſed to other contemplations, than thoſe who” look not beyond this ſpot of 
earth, and thoſe periſhing things which are to be had in it. He that, with 
Archelaus, ſhall lay it down as a principle, that right and wrong, honeſt and 
diſhoneſt, are defined only by laws, and not by nature, will have other mea- 
ſures of moral rectitude, and pravity, than thoſe who take it for granted, that 
we are under obligations antecedent to all human conſtitutions. 
This is nocer- & 5. Ir therefore thoſe that paſs for principles, are not certain (which we 
tain way io muſt have ſome way to know, that we may be able to diſtinguiſh them from 
We. thoſe that are doubtful) but are only made ſo to us by our blind aſſent, we are 
liable to be miſled by them; and inſtead of being guided into truth, we ſhall, 
by principles, be only confirmed in miſtake and err. 
Bot to com- 8 6. Box ſince the knowledge of the certainty of principles, as well as of 
pare clear all other truths, depends only upon the perception we have of the agreement or 
| Oy diſagreement of our ideas, the way to improve our knowledge is not, I am 
Ready names. ſure, blindly, and with an implicit faith, to receive and ſwallow principles; but, 
is, I think, to get and fix in our minds clear, diſtinct and compleat ideas, as far 
as they are to be had, and annex to them proper and conſtant names. And thus, 
per.1aps, without any other principles, but barely conſidering thoſe ideas, . 
$4 by 
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by comparing them one with another, finding their agreement and diſagree - Cn ap, 
ment, and their ſeveral relations and habitudes; we ſhall get more true and XII. 
clear knowledge, by the conduct of this one rule, than by taking up Prin. - 
ciples, and tbereby putting our minds into the diſpoſal of others. 

587. Ws, muſt therefore, if we will proceed, as reaſon adviſes, . adapt our The true me- 
methods: of. inquiry. to the nature of the ideas we examine, and the truth we thod of ad- 
ſearch after. General and certain truths are only founded in the habitudes and — 
relations of abſtract ideas. A ſagacious and methodical application of our is by couſider- 
thoughts, for the finding out theſe relations, is the only way to diſcover „ 
that can be put with truth and certainty concerning them, into general propo- - 
ſitions. By what ſteps we are to. proceed in theſe, is to be learned in the 
{chools of the mathematicians, ho from. very plain and eaſy beginnings, by 
geotle degrees, and a continued chain of reaſonings, proceed to the diſcovery * 
and demonſtration of truths, that appear at firſt ſight beyond human capacity. 
The art of finding. proofs, and the admirable methods. they have invented 
for the ſingling :out,, and laying in order, thoſe intermediate ideas, that demon- 
ſtratively ſhew the equality or inequality of unapplicable quantities, is that 
which has carried them ſo far, and produced ſuch wonderful and unexpected 
diſcoveries: but whether ſomething like this, in reſpect of other ideas, as 
well as thoſe. of magnitude, may not in time be found out, I will not deter- 
mine., This, I think, I may ſay, that if other ideas, that are the real as well 
as nominal eſſences of their ſpecies, were purſued in the way familiar to 
. mathematicians, they would carry our- thoughts farther, and with greater evi- 
dence and clearneſs, than poſſibly we are apt to imagine. 

88. THis gave me the confidence to advance that conjecture, which I ſug- By which mo- 
geſt, chap. iii. via. that morality is capable of demonſtration, as well as mathe- 8 o_ TOY 
maticks, For the ideas that ethicks are converſant about being all real eſſences, clearer. 
and ſuch as I imagine have a diſcoverable connection and agreement one with 
another; fo far as Wwe can find their. habitudes and relations, ſo far we ſhall be 
poſſeſſed of certain, real and general truths : and I doubt not, but it a-right 
method were taken, a great part. of morality might be made out with that 
clearneſs, that could leave, to a conſidering man, no more reaſon to doubt, 
than he could have to doubt of the truth of propoſitions in mathematicks, 
which have been demonſtrated to him. g e ISR | 

$9. In ous ſearch after the knowledge of ſubſtances, our want of ideas, that But know- + 
are ſuitable to ſuch à way of proceeding, obliges us to a quite different method, dg of bo- 
We advance not here, as in the other (where our abſtract ideas are real as well ele =. 
as nominal. eſſences) by contemplating our ideas, and conſidering their rela- hy by expe- 
tions and. correſpondencies; that helps us very little, for. the .reaſons, that in ce. 
another place we. have at large ſet down. By which, I think, it is evident, 
that ſubſtances afford matter of very little general knowledge; and the bare 
contemplation of their abſtract ideas, will carry us but a very little way in the - 
ſearch oof truth and certainty. What then are we to do for the improvement 
of our knowledge in ſubſtantial beings? Here we are to take a quite contrary 
courſe; the want of ideas of their real eſſences, ſends us from our own thoughts, 

o the things themſelves, as they exiſt. Experience here mult teach me, what 
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Book TV. reaſon cannot; and it is by trying alone, that I can certainly know, what other 
w—v— qualities co exiſt with thoſe of my complex idea, v. g. whether that yellow, 
heavy, fuſible body, I call gold, be mall=able, or no; which experience (which 
way ever it prove, in that particular body, I examine) makes me not certain, 
that it is fo in all, or any other yellow, heavy, fuſible bodies, but that which [ 
have tried. Becauſe it is no conſequence one way or the other from my com- 
plex idea; the neceſſity or inconſiſtence of malleability hath no vifible connec- 
tion with the combination of that colour, weight and fuſibility in any body. What 
J have ſaid here of the nominal effence of gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a body 
of ſuch a determinate. colour, weight and fufibility, will hold true, if malleable- 
neſs, fixedneſs, and ſolubility in aqua regia be added to it. Our reaſonings from 
theſe ideas will carry us but a little way in the certain diſcovery of the other 
properties in thoſe maſſes of matter wherein all theſe are to be found. Be- 
cauſe the other properties of ſuch bodies, depending not on theſe, but on that 
unknown real * on which theſe alſo depend, we cannot by them diſco- 
ver the reſt; we can go no farther than the ſimple ideas of our nominal eſſence 
will carry us, which is very little beyond tbemſelves; and ſo afford us but very 
ſparingly wy certain, univerſal and uſeful truths. For upon ttial having found 
at particular piece (and all others of that colour, weight and fuſibility, that I 
ever tried) malleable, that alſo makes now perhaps a part of my complex idea, 
part of my nominal eſſence of gold: hereby though I make my complex idea, 
to which I affix the name gold, to conſiſt of more ſimple ideas than before; 
yet ſtill, it not containing the real eſſence of any ſpecies. of bodies, it helps 
me not certainly to know (I fay to know, perhaps it may to conjecture) the 
other remaining properties of that body, farther than they have a viſible 
connection with ſome or all of the fimple ideas, that make up my nominal 
eſſence. . For example, I cannot be certain from this complex idea, whether 
gold be fixed, or no; becauſe, as before, there is no neceſſary connection or 
inconſiſtence to be diſcovered betwixt a complex idea of a body; yellow, heavy, 
fuſible, malleable; betwixt theſe, I ſay, and fixedneſs: fo that I may certainly 
know, that in whatſoever body theſe are found, there fixedneſs is ſure to be. 
Here again for aſſurance, I muſt apply myſelf to experience; as far as that 
reaches, I may have certain knowledge, but no farther. | 
This may pro- & 10. I, DENY not but a man, accuſtomed to rational and regular experiments, 
viene at mall be able to ſee farther into the nature of bodies, and gueſs righter at their 
ſcience, yet unknown properties, than one that is a ſtranger to them: but yet, as I 
© have ſaid, this is but judgment and opinion, not knowledge and certainty. 
This way of getting, and improving our knowledge in ſubſtances only by expe- 
rience and biſlory. which is all that the weakneſs of our faculties in this ſtate 
of mediocrity, which we are in in this world, can attain to; makes me ſuſpect, 
that natural philoſophy is not capable of being made a ſcienee. We are able, 
I imagine, to reach very little general knowledge concerning the ſpecies of 
bodies, and their ſeyeral properties. Experiments and hiſtorical obſervations 
we may have, from which we may draw advantages of eaſe and health, and 
thereby increaſe our ſtock of conveniences for this life ; but beyond this I fear 
our talents reach not, nor are our faculties, as I gueſs, able to advance. 
robs $ 11, FROM 
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$ 14. From whence it is obvious to conclude, that fince our faculties are Cu a x. 


not fitted to penetrate” into the internal fabrick and real eſſences of bodies; 


but yet plainly diſcover to us the being of a God, and the knowledge of our - 
ſelves, enough to lead us into a full and clear diſcovery of our duty, and great We are fitted 
concernment; it will become us, as rational creatures, to employ thoſe faculties fo, . 
we have about what they are moſt adapted to, and follow the direction of and natural 
nature, where it ſeems to point us out the way. For it is rational to conclude, inprove- 


that our proper employtnent lies in thoſe enquiries, and in that ſort of know- N 


ledge which is moſt fuited to our natural capacities, and carries in it our greateſt 
- intereſt, i. e. the condition of our eternal eſtate. Hence Lthink I may conclude, 
that morality is the proper ſcience, and buſineſs of mankind in general; (who 
are both concerned, and fitted to ſearch out their ſummum bonum) as ſeveral 
arts, converſant about ſeveral parts of nature, are the lot and private talent of 
particular men, for the common uſe of human life, and their own particular 
ſubſiſtence in this world. Of what conſequence che diſcovery of one natural 
body, and its properties, - may be to human life, the whole great continent of 
America is a convincing inſtance: whoſe i ignorance in uſeful arts, and want of 
the greateſt part of the conveniences of life, in a country that abounded with all 
ſorts of natural plenty, I think, may be attributed to their ĩgnorance, of what 
was to be found in a very ordinary deſpicable ſtone, Lmean the mineral of 
iron. And whatever we think of our parts or improvements in this part of 
the world, where knowledge and plenty ſeem to vie each with other; yet to 
any one, that will ſeriouſly reflect on it, L' ſuppoſe, it will appear paſt doubt, 
that were the uſe of iron loſt among us, we ſhould in a few ages be un- 
avoĩdably reduced to the wants and ignorante of the ancient rage Americans, 
whoſe natural endowments and proviſions come no way fhort of thoſe of the 
moſt flouriſhing and polite nations. So that he who firſt made known the uſe 


of that een mineral, may be ue ſtiled the father of arts, and author 
of plenty. 


§ 12. I wourD not therefore be thought to Aleſteerh; or diſuade the ſtudy But muſt be- 
of nature. I readily agree the contemplation of his works gives us occaſion 3 of hy po- 


to admire, revere, and glorify their author: and if rightly directed, may be of „ 
greater benefit to mankind, than the monuments of exemplary charity, that ciplee. 
have at ſo great charge been raiſed by the founders of hoſpitals and alms-houſes, 
He that firſt invented printing, diſcovered the uſe of the compats, or made 
publio the virtue and right uſe of kin kina, did more for the propagation of 
knowledge, for the ſupplying and increaſe of uſeful commodities, and ſaved 
more from the grave, than thoſe who built colleges, work-houſes and hofpitals. - 
All that 1 would ſay, is, that we ſhould not be too forwardly poſſeſſed with 
the opinion, or expectation of knowledge, where it is not to be had; or by 
ways that will not attain to it: that we'ſhould not take doubtful ſyſtems for + 
compleat ſciences, nor unintelligible notions for ſcientifical demonſtrations.-- 
In the knowledge of bodies, we muſt be content to glean what we can from + 
particular experiments: ſince we cannot, from à diſcovery of their real 
eſſences, graip at a time whole ſheaves; and in bundles comprehend the nature 
and properties of whole ſpecies together. Where our inquiry is concerning 


2 co-exiſtence, . 


wor prin- 
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Book IV. co- exiſlence, or repugnancy to co-exiſt, which by contemplation of our ideas 
C—— we cannot diſcover; there experience, obſervation and natural hiſtory mult 
give us by our ſenſes, and by retail, an inſight into corporeal ſubſtances. The 
knowledge of bodies we muſt get by our ſenſes, warily employed in taking 
notice of their qualities and operations on one another: and what we hope 
to know of ſeparate ſpirits in this world, we muſt, I think, expect only from 
revelation. He that ſhall conſider how. little general maxims, precarious 
principles, and hypotheſes laid down at pleaſure, have promoted true know- 
ledge, or helped to ſatisfy the inquiries of rational men after real improvements; 
how little, I ſay, the ſetting out at that end has, for many ages together, ad- 
voanced mens progreſs towards the knowledge of natural philoſophy; will think 
we have reaſon to thank thoſe, who in this latter age have taken another 
courſe, and have trod out to us, though not an eaſter way to learned ignorance, 
yet a ſurer way to profitable knowledge. | | | 
The true uſe, HJ 13. Nor that we may not, to explain any phenomena of nature, make 
ol hypotheſes. uſe of any probable hypotheſis whatſoever : hypotheſes, if they are well made, 
are at leaſt great helps to the memory, and often direct us to new diſcoveries. 
Haut my meaning is, that we ſhould not take up any one too haſtily (which the 
mind, that would always penetrate into the cauſes of things, and have principles 
to reſt on, is very apt to do) till we have very well examined particulars, and 
.made ſeveral experiments, in that thing which we would explain by our 
hypotheſis, and ſee whether it will agree to them all ; whether our principles 
will carry us quite through, and not be as inconſiſtent with one phænomenon 
of nature, as they ſeem to accommodate, and explain another. And at leaſt 
* that we take care, that the name of principles deceive us not, nor impoſe on us, 
by making us receive that for an unqueſtionable truth, which is really at beſt, 
but a very doubtful conjecture, ſuch as are moſt (1 had almoſt ſaid all) of the 
rs £15) in natural philoſophy. | N | 
Clear and diſ- & 14, BUT whether natural philoſophy be capable of certainty or no, the 
tint idea» ways to enlarge our knowledge, as far as we are capable, ſeem to me, in ſhort, 
ee ang to be theſe two: AE” 8 oe 
the findingof FIRST, the firſt is to get and ſettle in our minds determined ideas of thoſe 
Role which things, whereof we have general or ſpecifick names; at leaſt of ſo many of them 
agreement or as we would conſider and improve our knowledge in, or reaſon about. And. if 
2 they be ſpecifick ideas of ſubſtances, we ſhould endeavour alſo to make them 
to enlarge our às Compleat as we can, whereby I mean, that we ſhould put together as many 
nowledge, ſimple ideas, as being conſtantly obſerved to co-exiſt, may perfectly determine 
the ſpecies: and each of thoſe ſimple ideas, which are the ingredients of our 
Complex ones, ſhould be clear and diſtin in our minds. For it being 
evident, that our knowledge cannot exceed our ideas; as far as they are either 
imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect to have certain, perfect or 
clear Kaowieden.. IL * | 
- SECONDLY, the other is the art of finding out thoſe intermediate ideas, 
which may ſhew us the agreement or repugnancy of other ideas, which 
cannot be immediately compared, e HERE 
© SEA & 75. Tar 


Improvement of our knowledge. „ an 


§ 15. THAT theſe two (and not the relying on maxims, and drawing con- CHAr. 
ſequences from ſome general propoſitions) are the right methods of improving XII. 
our knowledge in the ideas of other modes beſides thoſe of quantity, the 
conſideration of mathematical knowledge will eaſily inform us. Where firſt we Mathema- 
ſhall find, that he that has not a perfect and clear idea of thoſe angles, or figures 1 
of which he deſires to know any thing, is utterly thereby incapable of any 
knowledge about them. Suppoſe but a man, not to have a perfect exact idea of 

a right angle, a ſcalenum, or trapezium; and there 1s nothing more certain, 

than that he will in vain ſeek any demonſtration about them. Farther it is 
evident, that it was not the influence of thoſe maxims, which are taken for 

_ principles in mathematicks, that hath led the maſters of that ſcience into thoſe 
wonderful diſcoveries they have made. Let a man of good parts know all the 
maxims generally made uſe of in mathematicks ever ſo perfectly, and contem- 

plate their extent and conſequences as much as he pleaſes, he will by their 
aſſiſtance, I ſuppole, ſcarce ever come to know that the ſquare of the hypotenuſe 

in a right-angled triangle, is equal to the ſquares of the two other ſides. The 
knowledge, that the whole is: equal to all its parts, and if you take equals 

from equals, the remainder will be equal, &c. helped him not, I preſume, to this 
demonſtration : and a man may, I think, pore long enough on thoſe axioms, , 

without ever ſeeing one jot the more of mathematical truths. They have 

been diſcovered by the thoughts otherwiſe applied: the mind had other 

objects, other views before it, far different from thoſe maxims, when it firſt 

got the knowledge of ſuch truths in mathematicks, which men well enough 
acquainted with thoſe received axioms, but ignorant of their method who firſt 

made theſe demonſtrations, can never ſufficiently admire. And who knows 

what methods, to enlarge our knowledge in other parts of ſcience,” may 
hereafter: be invented, anſwering that of algebra in mathematicks; which ſo 

readiſy finds out ideas of quantities to meaſure others by; whoſe, equality or 
proportion we could otherwiſe very hardly, or, perhaps, never come to know? 


CH PT 8 KR "OE" 

Some farther conſiderations. concerning our 
Knowkkdate 
$1, | UR knowledge, as in other things, ſa'in this, has a great conformity C HA p. | 

with our ſight, that it is neither wholly neceſfary, nor wholly volun- XIII. 
tary, If our knowledge were altogether neceſſary, all mens knowledge would C——- 
not only be alike, but every man would know all that is knowable: and if it Our know. 
were wholly voluntary, ſome men ſo little regard or value it, that they would ledge pardy 
have extreme little, or none at all. Men that have ſenſes cannot chuſe but — 
receive-ſome ideas by them; and if they have memory, they cannot but retain ang 
ſome of them ; and if they have any diſtinguiſhing faculty, cannot but perceive 


the agreement or diſagreement of ſome of them one with another: as he that 
n WS tas "5c 957 has 
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The applica- 
tion volunta- 
ry; but we 
know as 
things are, 
not as we 


pleaſe. 


CY 


Conſiderations concerning our knowledge. | 


has eyes, if he will open them by day, cannot but fee ſome objects, and perceive 
a difference in them. But though a man, with his eyes open in the light, cannot 
but ſee; yet there be certain objects, which he may chuſe whether he will turn 
his eyes to; there may be in his reach a book containing pictures and diſ- 
courſes, capable to delight or inftru@ him, which ye the may never have the 
will to open, never take the pains to look into. | 

§ 2. THERE is alſo another thing in a man's power, and that is, though he 
turns his eyes ſometimes towards an object, yet he may chuſe whether he will 
curiouſly ſurvey it, and with an intent application endeavour to obſerve accurate] 
all that is viſible in it. But yet what he does ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than 
he does. It depends not on his will to fee that black which appears yellow; nor 


to perſuade himſelf, that what actually ſcalds him, feels cold. The earth will not 


appear painted with flowers, nor the fields covered with verdure, whenever he has 
a mind to it: in the cold winter; he cannot help ſeeing it white and hoary, if he 
will look abroad. Juſt thus is it with our underſtanding; all that is voluntary in 
our knowledge, is the employing or with- holding any of our faculties, from this or 
that ſort of objects, and a more or leſs accurate ſurvey of them: but they being 
employed, our will hath no power to determine the knowledge of the mind 
one way or other; that is done only by the objects themſelves, as far as they are 
clearly diſcovered. And therefore, as far as mens ſenſes are converſant about ex- 
ternal objects, the mind cannot but receive thoſe ideas, which are preſented by them, 
and be informed of the exiſtence of things without: and ſo far as mens thoughts 
converſe with their own determined ideas, they cannot but, in ſome meaſure, ob- 
ſerve the agreement or diſagreement that is to be found amongſt ſome of them, 


| which is fo far knowledge: and if they have names for thoſe ideas which they 


Inftance, in 
numbers, 


In natural re- 
ligion. 


have thus conſidered, they muſt needs be aſſured of the truth of thoſe propo- 


ſitions, which expreſs that agreement or diſagreement they perceive in them, 
and be undoubtedly convinced of thoſe truths. For what a man ſees, he cannot 
but ſee; and what he perceives, he cannot but know that he perceives. 

$ 3. THvs he that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath taken the pains 
to compare one, two and three to fix, cannot chuſe but know that they arc 
equal: he that hath got the idea of a triangle, and found the ways to meaſure 
its angles, and their magnitudes, is certain that its three angles are equal to two 
right ones; and can as little doubt of that, as of this truth, * that it is impoſ- 
e ſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be.” 5 

Hx alſo that hath the idea of an intelligent, but frail and weak being, made 


by and depending on another, who is eternal, omnipotent, perfectly wiſe 


and good, will as certainly know that man is to honour, fear and obey God, as 
that the fun ſhines when he ſees it. For if he hath but the ideas of two ſuch beings 
in his mind, and will turn his thoughts that way, and conſider them, he will as 
certainly find that the inferior, finite and dependent, is under an obligation to 
obey the ſupreme and infinite, as he is certain to find, that three, four and ſeven 
are leſs than fifteen, if he will conſider and compute thoſe numbers; nor can 


he be ſurer in a clear morning that the ſun is riſen, if he will but open his eyes, 


and turn them that way. But yet theſe truths, being ever ſo certain, ever ſo 
clear, he may be ignorant of either, or all of them, who will never take the 
pains to employ his faculties, as he ſhould, to inform himſelf about them. 


Judgment. | 1 41 1 
CHAPTER XIV. 
Of Judgment. 


51. HE underſtanding faculties being given to man, not barely for CH A p. 

9 ſpeculation, but alſo for the conduct of his life, man would be at XIV. 

a great loſs, if he had nothing to direct him but what has the certainty of true LA. 

knowledge. For that being very ſhort and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he would Our know- 

be often utterly in the dark, and in moſt of the actions of his life, perfectly at a ledge being 
' ſtand, had he nothing to guide him in the abſence of clear and certain know- "209 robs 

ledge. He that will not eat, till he has demonſtration that it will nouriſh him; elſe. 

he that will not ſtir, till he infallibly knows the buſineſs he goes about will 

ſucceed ; will have little elſe to do, but to fit ſtill and periſh. | 

$ 2. THEREFORE as God has ſet ſome things in broad day-light ; as he has What uſe to 
iven us ſome certain knowledge, though limited to a few things in compa- ” 2 5 

riſon, probably, as a taſte of what intellectual creatures are capable of, to excite 1 

in us a defire and endeavour after a better ſtate: ſo in the greateſt part of 

our concernments, he has afforded us only the twilight, as I may ſo ſay, of 

probability; ſuitable, I preſume, to that ſtate of mediocrity and probationer- 

ſhip, he has been pleaſed to place us in here; wherein, to check our over- 

confidence and preſumption, we might by every day's experience be made 

ſenſible of our ſhort-ſightedneſs and liableneſs to error; the ſenſe whereof 

might be a conſtant admonition to us, to ſpend the days of this our pilgrimage 

with induſtry and care, in the ſearch and following of that way, which might 

lead us to a ſtate of greater perfection: it being highly rational to think, even 

were revelation filent in the caſe, ' that as men employ thoſe talents God 

has given them here, they ſhall accordingly receive their rewards at the 

cloſe of the day, when their ſun ſhall ſet, and night ſhall put an end to their 


labours. | 
$2. Tux faculty which God has given man to ſupply the want of clear Judgment 


and certain knowledge, in caſes where that cannot be had, is judgment: fler the 
whereby the mind takes its ideas to agree or diſagree; or which is the ſame, knowledge. 
any propoſition to be true or falſe, without perceiving a demonſtrative evidence | 
in the proofs. The mind ſometimes exerciſes this judgment out of neceſſity, 
where demonſtrative proofs, and certain knowledge are not to be had ; and 
ſometimes out of lazineſs, unſkilfulneſs, or haſte, eben where demonſtrative 
and certain proofs are to be had. Men often ſtay not warily to examine the 
agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, which they are deſirous or concerned 
to know ; but either incapable of ſuch attention as is requiſite in a long 
train of gradations, or impatient of delay, lightly caſt their eyes on, or 
wholly paſs by the proofs; and ſo without making out the demonſtration, 
determine of the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, as it were by a 
view of them as they are at a diſtance, and take it to be the one or the other, 
as ſeems moſt likely to them upon ſuch a looſe ſurvey. This faculty of the 

N | gg 2 | mind, 


—_— Probability. 


J 


22 | greement is not perceived, but ene to be ſo; which is, as the word 


-ance of agree- 


Book IV. mind, when it is exerciſed immediately about things, is called judgment; 
—————— when about truths delivered in words, is moſt commonly called aſſent or 
diſſent: which being the moſt uſual way, wherein the mind has occaſion 
to employ this faculty, I ſhall under theſe terms treat of it, as leaſt liable in 
our language to equivocatians-- fn 3 | | 
Judgment is & 4, Tuus the mind has two faculties, converſant about truth and falſ- 
the preſuming hood : 1 V * W $4 | 
zHinds to be den (7 2 e LET f 
ſo, without FIRST, knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and is undoubtedly 
perceiving it. ſatisfied of the agreement or diſagreement; of any ideas. | 


— 


- 


_* SECONDLY, judgment, which is the putting ideas together, or ſeparating 


them from one another in the mind, when their certain agreement or diſa- 


imports, taken to be ſo before it certainly appears. And if it ſo unites, or 
ſeparates them, as in reality things are, it 1s right judgment. | 


Of probability. 


3 | LE if . | Is. | 

Cnar, $1-- MS demonſtration is the ſhewing the agreement or diſagreement of 
1 two ideas, by the intervention of one or more proofs, which have 
L—— a.conſtant, immutable, and viſible connection one with another; ſo probability 
Probability is is nothing but the appearance of ſuch an agreement or diſagreement, by the 
the appear- intervention of proofs, whoſe connection is not conſtant and immutable, or at 
ment upon leaſt is not perceived to be ſo, but is, or appears for the moſt part to be fo, and 
fallible proofs. is enough to induce the mind to judge the propoſition to be true or falſe, rather 
than the contrary. For example: in the demonſtration of it, a man perceives 
the certain. immutable connection there is of equality between the three angles 
of a triangle, and thoſe intermediate ones which are made uſe of to ſhew their 
equality to two right ones; and ſo by an intuitive knowledge of the agreement 
or diſagreement: of the intermediate ideas in each ſtep of the progreſs, the 
whole {cries is continued. with an evidence, which clearly ſhews the agreement 
or diſagreement of thoſe three angles in equality to two right ones-: and thus 
he has certain knowledge that it is ſo. But another man, who never. took 
the pains to obſerve the demonſtration, hearing a mathematician, a man of 
credit, affirm the three angles of a. triangle to be equal to two right ones, 
aſſents to it, i. e, receives it for true. In which cafe the foundation of his 
aſſent is the probability of the thing, the proof being ſuch as for the moſt part 
carries truth with it: the man, on whoſe. teſtimony. he receives it, not being 
wont to affirm any thing contrary. to, or beſides his knowledge, eſpecially in 
matters of this kind. So that that which cauſes his aſſent to this propoſition, 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal. to two right ones, that which 
makes him take. theſe: ideas to agree, without knowing them to do ſo, 
is the wonted veracity of the ſpeaker in other caſes, or his ſuppoſed vera- 

city in this. | RO TR OBI gy ag nes 
„ 33 & 2, Our. 
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pews 1. moſt of the propoſitions we think, reaſon, di Ate ave occaſion n 
are ſuch, as we cannot have undoubted knowledge of Heir 1 my act upon 
them border ſon ear upon certaint h truth: yet ſome of It is to ſupp! 
| y, that we make no doub pply 
but aſſent to them as firm] a oubt at all about them; e vant of 
:Cihey were infallibly y, and act, according to that aſſent, as reſolute] knowledge. 
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Book IV. walk upon water hardened with cold; this has ſo great conformity with what 
w—— js uſually obſerved to happen, that I am diſpoſed by the nature of the thing 
itſelf to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome manifeſt ſuſpicion attend the relation of that 
matter of fact. But if the ſame thing be told to one born between the tropicks 
who never ſaw nor heard of any ſuch thing before, there the whole proba- 
bility relies on teſtimony: and as the relators are more in number, and of 
more credit, and have no intereſt to ſpeak contrary to the truth; ſo that 
matter of fact is like to find more or leſs belief. Though toa man, whoſe expe- 
rience has been always quite contrary, and has never heard of any thing like 
it, the moſt untainted credit of a witneſs will ſcarce be able to find belief. 
As it happened to a Dutch ambaſſador, who entertaining the king of Siam with 
the particularities of Holland, which he was inquiſitive after, amongſt other 
things told him, that the water in his country would ſometimes, in cold 
weather, be ſo hard, that men walked upon it, and that it would bear an 
elephant if he were there. To which the king replied, © Hitherto I have 
* believed the ſtrange things you have told me, becauſe I look upon you as 
© à ſober fair man, but now I am ſure you lie.” 1 
They being 8 6. UPoN theſe grounds depends the probability of any propoſition: and 
capable ef as the conformity of our knowledge, as the certainty of obſervations, as the 

great variety. , TRY 
frequency and conſtancy of experience, and the number and credibility of 
teſtimonies, do more or leſs agree or diſagree with it, ſo is any propoſition in 
itſelf more or leſs probable. There is another, I confeſs, which, though by 
itſelf it be no true ground of probability, yet is often made uſe of for one, by 
which men moſt commonly regulate their aſſent, and upon which they pin 
their faith more than any thing elſe, and that is the opinion. of others: though 
there cannot be a more dangerous thing to rely on, nor more likely to miſlead 
one; ſince there is much more falſhood and error among men, than truth 
and knowledge. And if the opinions and perſuaſions of others, whom we 
know and think well of, be a ground of aſſent, men have reaſon to be Hea- 
thens in Japan, Mahometans in Turkey, Papiſts in Spain, Proteſtants in 
England, and Lutherans in Sweden. But of this wrong ground of aſſent 1 

ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large in another place. 


CHAPTER XVI 1 
Of the degrees of aſſent. 


CnAr. XVI. § 1. F HE grounds of probability we have laid down in the foregoing 
Ponte chapter; as they are the foundations on which our aſſent is built, 
ought to be ſo are they alſo the meaſure whereby its ſeveral degrees are, or ought to be 
regulated by regulated: only we are to take notice, that whatever grounds of probability 
— there may be, they yet operate no farther on the mind, which ſearches aſter 
1 truth, and endeavours to judge right, than they appear; at leaſt in the firſt 
judgment or ſearch that the mind makes. I confeſs, in the opinions men 
have, and firmly ſtick to, in the world, their aſſent is not always _ » 

22 5 ; | actua 


Degrees of aſſent. "ang 


actual view of the reaſons that at firſt prevailed with them: it being in many Cu ay. 
caſes almoſt impoſſible, and in moſt very hard, even for thoſe who have very XVI. 
admirable memories, to retain all the proofs, which upon a due examination! 
made them embrace that ſide of the queſtion. It ſuffices that they have once 
with care and fairneſs, ſifted the matter as far as they could; and that they 
have ſearched into all the particulars, that they could imagine to give any light 
to the queſtion; and with the beſt of their {kill caſt up the account upon the 
whole evidence: and thus having once found on which fide the probability 
appeared to them, after as full and exact an enquiry as they can make, they 
Jay up the concluſion in their memories, as a truth they had diſcovered ; and 
for the future they remain ſatisfied with the teſtimony of their memories, that 
this is the opinion, that by the proofs they have once ſeen of it deſerves ſuch. 

a degree of their aſſent as they afford it, 

82. Tunis is all that the greateſt part of men are capable of doing, in Theſe cannot 
regulating their opinions and judgment; unleſs a man will exact of them, either — LE 
to retain diſtinctly in their memories all the proofs concerning any probable and feb 
truth, and that too in the ſame order, and regular deduction of conſequences mult content 
in which they have formerly placed or ſeen them ; which ſometimes is enough * 14/5 
to fill a large volume on one ſingle queſtion : or elſe they muſt require a man, brance that 
for every opinion that he embraces, every day to examine the proofs : both * 1 
which are impoſſible. It is unavoidable therefore that the memory be relied fach a degree 
on in the caſe, and that men be perſuaded of ſeveral opinions, whereof the ef aſſent. 
proofs are not actually in their thoughts; nay, which perhaps they are not able 
actually to recal. Without this the greateſt part of men muſt be either very 
ſcepticks, or change every moment, and yield themſelves up to whoever, 
having lately ſtudied the queſtion, offers them arguments; which, for want of 
memory, they are not able preſently to anſwer. | 

$ 3. I CANNOT. but own, that mens ſticking to their paſt judgment, and The ill conte-. 
adhering firmly to concluſions formerly made, is often the cauſe of great obſti- 3 > 
nacy in error and miſtake, But the fault. is not that they rely on their jadgment 
memories for what they have before well judged; but becauſe they judged be- Mete not 
fore they had well examined. May we not find a great number (not to ſay the * 
greateſt part) of men that think they have formed right judgments of ſeveral 
matters; and that for no other reaſon, but becauſe they never thought other- 
wiſe ? who imagine themſelves to have judged right, only becauſe they never 
queſtioned, never examined their own opinions? Which is indeed to think 
they judged right, becauſe they never judged at all: and yet theſe of all 
men hold their opinions with the greateſt ſtiffneſs; thoſe being generally the 
moſt fierce and firm in their tenets, who have leaſt examined them. What 
we once know, we are certain is ſo: and we may be ſecure, that there are 
no latent proofs undiſcovered, which may overturn our knowledge, or bring it 
in doubt, But in matters of probability, it is not in every caſe we can be ſure - 
that we have all the particulars before us, that any way concern the queſtion ; . 
and that there is no evidence behind, and yet unſeen, which may caſt the 
probability on the other fide, and outweigh all that at preſent ſeems to pre- 
ponderate with us. Who almoſt is there that hath the leiſure, patience, and 
means, to collect together all the proofs concerning moſt of the opinions he Pas, 


ſo, 
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| Book IV. ſo as ſafely to conclude that he hath'a clear and full view; and that there 
| i no more to be alledged for his better information? And yet we are 
| forced to determine ourſelves on the one fide or other. The conduct of 
our lives, and the management of our great concerns, will not bear 
delay: for thoſe depend, for the moſt part, on the determination of our 
judgment in points, wherein we are not capable of certain and demonſtrative 
knowledge, and wherein it is neceſſary for us to embrace the one ſide or the 
. V7; BEE . . * 
be rigzbt aſe 5 4. SINCE therefore it is unavoidable to the greateſt part of men, if not all, 
„ to have ſeveral opinions, without certain and indubitable proofs of their 
forbearance, truths; and it carries too great an imputation of ignorance, lightneſs, or 
folly, for men to quit and renounce their former tenets preſently upon the 
offer of an argument, which they cannot immediately anſwer, and ſhew the 
inſufficiency. of: it would methinks, become all men to maintain peace, and 
the common offices of humanity and friendſhip, in the diverſity of opinions; 
ſince we cannot reaſonably expect, that any one ſhould readily and obſequiouſly 
quit his own opinion, and embrace ours with a blind reſignation to an autho- 
rity, which the underſtanding of man acknowledges not. For however it 
may often miſtake, it can own no other guide but reaſon, nor blindly ſubmit to 
the will and dictates of another. If he, you would bring over to your ſenti— 
merits, be one that examines before he aflents, you muſt give him leave at his 
leiſure to go over the account again, and recalling what is out of his mind, 
examine all the particulars, to ſee on which ſide the advantage lies: and if he 
will not think our arguments of weight enough to engage him a-new in ſo 
much pains, it is but what we do often ourſelves in the like caſe; and we ſhould 
take it amiſs if others ſhould preſcribe to us what points we ſhould ſtudy. And 
if he be one who takes his opinions upon truſt, how can we imagine that he 
ſhould renounce thoſe. tenets. which time and cuſtom have ſo ſettled in his 
mind, that he thinks them ſelf-evident, and of an unqueſtionable certainty ; 
| or which he takes to be impreſſions he has received from God himſelf, or 
from men ſent by him? How can we expect, 1 ſay, that opinions thus ſettled 
ſhould be given up to the arguments or authority of a ſtranger, or adverſary ; 
eſpecially if there be any ſuſpicion of intereſt or deſign, as there never fails 
to be, where. men find themſelves ill treated? We ſhould do well to com- 
miſerate our mutual ignorance, and endeavour to remove it in all the gentle 
and fair ways of information; and not inſtantly treat others ill, as obſtinate 
and perverſe, becauſe they will not renounce their own, and receive our opi- 
nions, or at leaſt. thoſe we. would force upon them, when it is more than 
probable, that we are no leſs obſtinate in not embracing ſome of theirs. For 
where is the man that has .inconteſtible evidence of the truth of all that he 
holds, or of the falſhood of all he condemns ; or can ſay, that he has exa- 
mined, to the bottom, all his own, or other mens opinions? The neceſſity of 
believing, without, knowledge, nay often upon very flight grounds, in this 
fleeting ſtate, of action and blindneſs we are in, ſhould make us more buly 
and careful to inform ourſelves, than conſtrain others. At leaſt thoſe, who 
have not thoroughly examined to the bottom all their own tenets, muſt confeſs 
kfhey are unfit to preſcribe to others; and are unreaſonable in impoſing that : 
” ns FF trut 
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truth on other mens belief, which they themſelves have not ſearched into, nor C H A. 

weighed the arguments of probability, on which they ſhould receive or reject XVI. 

it. Thoſe who have fairly and truly examined, and are thereby got paſt doubt 

in all the doctrines they profeſs and govern themſelves by, would have a juſter 

pretence to require others to follow them: but theſe are ſo few in number, and 

find ſo little reaſon to be magiſterial in their opinions, that nothing inſolent 

and imperious is to be expected from them: and there is reaſon to think, 

that if men were better inſtructed themſelves, they would be leſs impoſing 

on others. ES . | | 

8 5. Bor to return to the grounds of aſſent, and the ſeveral degrees of it, Probabilicy is 

we are to take notice, that the propoſitions we receive upon inducements of e fat 

probability, are of two forts; either concerning ſome particular exiſtence, or, ſpeculation. 
as it is uſually termed, matter of fact, which falling under obſervation, is 

| capable of human teſtimony ; or elſe concerning things, which being beyond 

the diſcovery of our ſenſes, are not capable of any ſuch teſtimony. 


$ 6. CONCERNING the firſt of theſe, viz. particular matter of fact. The concur- 
FirsT, where any particular thing, conſonant to the conſtant obſervation of {ne 3 


ourſelves and others in the like caſe, comes atteſted by the concurrent reports ther men wich 
of all that mention it, we receive it as eaſily, and build as firmly upon it, as if ee 
it were certain knowledge; and we reaſon and act thereupon with as little prosching to 
doubt, as if it were perfect demonſtration. Thus, if all Engliſhmen, who lnowledge. 
have occaſion to mention it, ſhould affirm: that it froze in England the laſt win- 
ter, or that there were ſwallows ſeen there in the ſummer; I think a man 
could almoſt as little doubt of it, as that ſeven and four are eleven. The firſt 
therefore, and higheſt degree of probability, is, when the general conſent of all 
men, in all ages, as far as it can be known, concurs with a man's conſtant and 
never-failing experience in like caſes, to confirm the truth of any particular 
matter of fact atteſted by fair witneſſes : ſuch are all the ſtated conſtitutions 
and properties of bodies, and the regular proceedings of cauſes and effects in 
the ordinary courſe of nature. This we call an agreement from the nature of 
things themſelves. For what our own and other mens conſtant obſervation has 
found always to be after the ſame manner, that we with reaſon conclude to be 
the effects of ſteady and regular cauſes, though they come not within the reach 
of our knowledge, Thus, that fire warmed a man, made lead fluid, and 
changed the colour or conſiſtency in wood or charcoal; that iron funk in water, 
and ſwam in quickſilver: theſe and the like propoſitions about particular facts, 
being agreeai le to our conſtant experience, as often as we have to do with 
theſe matters; and being generally ſpoke of (when mentioned by others) as 
things found conſtantly to be ſo, and therefore not ſo much as controverted by 
any body ; we are put paſt doubt, that a relation affirming any ſuch thing to 
have been, or any predication that it will happen again in the ſame manner, is 
very true. Theſe. probabilities riſe ſo near to certainty, that they govern our 
thoughts as abſolutely, and influence all our actions as fully, as the moſt evi- 
dent demonſtration; and in what concerns us, we make little or no difference 
3 them and certain knowledge. Our belief thus grounded, riſes to aſ- 
urance. 
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Book IV. _ $7. Sgconbt v, the next degree of probability is, where I'fnd by my own 
— — experience, and the agreement of all others that mention it, a thing to be, for 
bid tedmo- the moſt part, ſo; and that the particular inſtance of it is atteſted by many 
ny and_expe.- and undoubted witneſſes, v. g. hiftory'giving us ſuch an account of men in all 
ar pics fron es; and my own experience, as far as I had an opportunity to'obſerve; con- 
duce confi= fir ming it, that moſt men prefer their private advantage to the publick. If all 
dence. hiſtorians that write of Tiberius, ſay that Tiberius did ſo, it is extremely 

probable. And in this caſe, our affent has a ſufficient foundation to raiſe 


£ 


Fair teſtimo- § 8. THIRDLY, in things that happen indifferently, as that a bird ſhould 


ny, andeve fly this or that way ; that it ſhould thunder on a man's right or left hand, &c. 
thing indiffe- when NOT matter of fact is vouched by the concurrent teſtimony of 
rent, pro- unſuſpeRe | 


— be- ſuch a city in Italy as Rome; that about one thouſand ſeven hundred years 


Experiences | & 9. Tuus far the matter goes eaſy enough. Probability upon ſuch grounds 
vod tellimo carries ſo mach evidence with it, that it naturally determines the judgment, 


Traditional us. A mann ; 
retimonies, uſe of: concerning which, I think, it may not be amiſs to take notice of a 

the ace rule obſerved in the law of England; which is, though the atteſted copy of 

IC their a record be geod prof, yet the copy of a copy ever ſo well atteſted, and by ever 

p00. ſo credible witnefles, will not be admitted as a proof in judicature. This is ſo 

generally approved as reaſonable, and ſuited to the wiſdom and caution to = 
F . ' 4 1 | u @ 


B 


who look on opinions to gain force by growing older; and what a thouſand 


L | | | 
| I at all probable, is now urged as certain beyond all queſtion, only 
_ becauſe ſeveral have fince, from him, faid it one after another. Upon this 


which found or deſerved little credit from the mouths of their firſt authors, 

are thought to grow venerable by age, and are urged as undeniable. 

511. I wovuLD not be thought here to leſſen the credit and uſe of hiſtory : vet hitory is 
it is all the light we have in many caſes, and we receive from it a great part ef great uſe. 


— 


uſed in our enquiry after material truths, that I never yet heard of any one C 44 a y. 


equally credible do witneſs it from his report, the teſtimony is weaker ; end 
a third that atteſts the hear-ſay of an hear-ſay, is yet leſs conſiderable. So 


and mote uncorrupted. But this truth itſelt forces me to ſay, that no proba- 
dility can ariſe higher than its firſt original. What has no other evidence than 
the ſingle teſtimony of one only witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his only teſtimony, 

whether good, bad, or indifferent; and though cited afterwards by hundreds 


is only the weaker, Paſſion, intereſt, inadvertency, miſtake of his meaning, 
and a thouſand odd reaſons, or capricios, mens minds are acted by (impoſſible 
to be diſcovered) may make one man quote another man's words or meaning 
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that blamed. it. This practice, if it be allowable in the decifians of right and XVI. 
wrong, carries this obſervation along with it, viz. that any teſtimony, the w—w—— 
farther off it is from the original truth, the leſs force and proof it has. The 

being. and exiſtence of the thing itſelf, is what I call the original truth. A 

credible man vouching his knowledge of it, is a good proof: but if another 


that in traditional truths, each remove weakens the force of the proof: and the 
more hands the tradition has ſucceſſively paſſed through, the leis ſtrength and 
evidence does it receive from them. This I thought neceſſary to be taken notice 
of, becauſe I find amongſt ſome men the quite contrary commonly practiſed, 


ars fince would not, to a rational man, contemporary with the firſt voucher, 


ground, propoſitions evidently falſe or doubtful enough in their firſt beginning, 
come by an inverted rule of probability to paſs. for authentick truths; and thoſe 


of the uſeful truths we have, with a convincing evidence. I think nothing 
more valuable than the records of antiquity : I wiſh we had more of them, 


of others, one after another, is ſo far from receiving any ſtrength thereby, that it 


wrong. He that has but ever ſo little examined the citations of writers, 
cannot doubt how little credit the. quotations deſerve, where the originals are 
wanting; and conſequently how much leſs, quotations of quotations can be 
relied on. This is certain, that what in one age was affirmed upon flight 


grounds, can never after come to be more valid in future ages, by being often 


repeated. But the farther ſtill it is from the original, the leſs valid it is, and 


has always leſs force in the mouth or writing of him that laſt made uſe of it, 


than in his from whom he received it. 


$12. Taz probabilities we have hitherto mentioned, are only ſuch er 1 
Wich ten 


concern matter of fact, and ſuch things as are capable of obſervation and teſti- eee 


mony. There remains that other fort, concerning which men entertain cover, ana, 


opinions with variety of aſſent, though the things be ſuch, that falling -not!ogy is the » 


great rule of 


under the reach of. our ſenſes, they are not capable of teſtimony. Such are, probability. 


1. The exiſtence, nature and operations of finite immaterial beings without us; 
5 : H h h 2 . T {1 : Fo 27 T5 P as 
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Book IV. as ſpirits, angels, devils, &c. or the exiſtence of material beings; which either 
— for their ſmallneſs in themſelves, or remoteneſs from us, our ſenſes cannot take 


notice of, as whether there be any plants, animals, and intelligent inhabitants in 
the planets, and other manſions, of the vaſt univerſe. 2. Concerning the man- 
ner of operation in moſt parts of the works of nature: wherein though we ſee 


the ſenſible effects, yet their cauſes are unknown, and we perceive not the ways 


and manner how they are produced. We ſee animals are generated, nouriſhed, 
and move; the load-ſtone draws iron; and the parts of a candle ſucceſſivel 


melting, turn into flame, and give us both light and heat. Theſe and the like 
effects we ſee and know: but the cauſes that operate, and the manner they are 

roduced in, we can only gueſs, and probably conjecture. For theſe and the 
ike coming not within the ſcrutiny of human ſenfes, cannot be examined by 
them, or be atteſted by any body; and therefore can appear more or leſs pro- 
bable, only as they more or leſs agree to truths that are eſtabliſhed in our minds, 
and as they hold proportion to other parts of our knowledge and obſervation. 
Analogy in theſe matters is the only help we have, and it is from that alone we 
draw all our grounds of probability. Thus obſerving that the bare rubbing of 
two bodies violently one upon another, produces heat, and very often fire 


itſelf, we have reaſon to think, that what we call heat and fire, conſiſts in a 


violent - agitation of the imperceptible minute parts of the burning matter: 


obſerving likewiſe that the different refractions of pellucid bodies produce in 


our eyes the different appearances of ſeveral colours; and alſo that the different 
ranging and laying the ſuperficial parts of ſeveral bodies, as of velvet, watered 
ſilk, &c. does the like, we think it probable that the colour and ſhining of bodies, 


is in them nothing but the different arrangement and refraction of their minute 


and inſenſible parts. Thus finding in all parts of the creation, that fall under 
human obſcrvation, that there is a gradual connection of one with another, 
without any great or diſcernable gaps between, in all that great variety of things 
we ſee in the world, which are ſo cloſely linked together, that in the ſeveral 
ranks of beings, it is not eaſy to diſcover the bounds. betwixt them; we have 
reaſon to be perſuaded, that by ſuch gentle ſteps things aſcend upwards in degrees 
of perfection. It is a hard matter to ſay where ſenſible and rational begin, and 
where inſenſible and irrational end: and who is there quick-fighted enough to 
determine preciſely, which is the loweſt ſpecies of living things, and which the 
firſt of thole which have no life? Things, as far as we can obſerve, leſſen and 
augment, as the quantity does in a regular cone; where though there be a 
manifeſt odds betwixt the bigneſs of the diameter at remote diſtance, yet the 
difference between the upper and under, where they touch one another, is hardly 
diſcernible. The difference is exceeding great between ſome men, and ſome 
animals; but if we will compare the underſtanding and abilities of ſome men 
and ſome brutes, we ſhall find ſo litile difference, that it will be hard to ſay, that 
that of the man is either clearer or larger. Obſerving, I ſay, ſuch gradual and 
gentle deſcents downwards in thoſe parts of the creation that are beneath man, 
the rule of analogy may make it probable, that it is fo alſo in things above us 
and our obſervation ; and that there are ſeveral ranks of intelligent beings, ex- 
celling us in ſeveral degrees of perfection, aſcending upwards towards the infinite 
| | | | perfection 
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perfection of the creator, by gentle ſteps and differences, that are every one at Cn ay. 
no great diſtance from the next to it. This ſort of probability, which is the beſt XVI. 
conduct of rational experiments, and the riſe of hypotheſis, has alſo its uſe and Cw 
influence; and a wary reaſoning from analogy, leads us often into the diſcovery 

of truths and uſeful productions, which would otherwiſe lie concealed. 

13. Tuouc the common experience and the ordinary courſe of things One caſe 
have juſtly a mighty influence on the minds of men, to make them give or ges contra- 
' refuſe credit to any thing propoſed to their belief; yet there is one caſe, 2 uot the 
wherein the ſtrangeneſs of the fact leſſens not the aſſent to a fair teſtimony teſtimony. 
given of it. For where ſuch ſupernatural events are ſuitable to ends aimed at 
by him, who has the power to change the courſe of nature, there, under ſuch 
circumſtances, they may be the fitter to procure belief, by how much the more 
they are beyond, or contrary to ordinary obſervation. | This is the proper caſe 
of miracles, which well atteſted do not only find credit themſelves, but give it 
- alſo to other truths, which need ſuch confirmation. © | 
$ 14. BEes1DEs thoſe we have hitherto mentioned, there is one ſort of pro- The bare tef- 
litions that challenge the higheſt degree of our aſſent upon bare teſtimony, e of re- 
whether the thing propoſed agree or diſagree with common experience, and higheſt cer- 
the ordinary courſe of things, or no. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe the tainty- 
teſtimony is of ſuch an one, as cannot deceive, nor be deceived, and that is of 
God himſelf. This carries with it an aſſurance beyond doubt, evidence beyond 
exception. This is called by a peculiar name, revelation ; and our aſſent to it, 
faith: which as abſolutely determines our minds and as perfectly excludes all 
wavering, as our knowledge itſelf; and we may as well doubt of our own 
being, as we can, whether any revelation from God be true. So that faith 
is a ſettled and ſure principle of aſſent and aſſurance, and leaves no manner of 

room for doubt or heſitation. Only we muſt be ſure, that it be a divine reve- 
lation, and that we underſtand it right: elſe we ſhall expoſe ourſelves to all 
the extravagancy of enthuſiaſm, and all the error of wrong, principles, if we 
have faith and aſſurance in what is not divine revelation. And therefore in 
thoſe caſes, our aſſent can be rationally no higher than the evidence of its being 
a a revelation, and that this is the meaning of the expreſſions it is delivered in. 
If the evidence of its being a revelation, or that this is its true ſenſe, be only on 
probable proofs; our aſſent can reach no higher than an aſſurance or diffidence, 
arifing from the more or leſs apparent probability of the proofs. But of faith, 
and the precedency it ought to have before other arguments of perſuaſion, I 
ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, where I treat of it, as it is ordinarily placed, in 
contradiſtinction to reaſon ; though in truth it be nothing elſe but an aſſent. 
founded on the higheſt reaſon. 2 op 
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Cnay. 4 1, HH word reaſon in the Engliſh language has different fignifications: 

XVII. ſometimes it is taken for true and clear principles; ſometimes for 

clear and fair deductions from thoſe principles; and ſometimes for the cauſe, 

Various ſigni- and particularly the final cauſe, But the confideration I ſhall have of ithere, is in 

ul a fignification different from all theſe ; and that is, as it ſtands for a faculty in 

ſon. man, that faculty whereby man is ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed from beaſts, and 
wherein it is evident he much ſurpaſſes them. 5 | 

| , eg rea- & 2. Ir general knowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in a perception of the 
| | ks Agreement or diſagreement of our own ideas; and the knowledge of the 
| | _ exiſtence of all things without us (except only of a God, whoſe exiſtence every 
man may certainly know and demonſtrate to himſelf from his own exiſtence) 

be had only by our ſenſes: what room is there for the (exerciſe of any other 
faculty, but outward ſenſe and inward perception? What need is there of 
reaſon? Very much; both for the enlargement of our knowledge, and regu- 
lating our affent : for it hath to do both in knowledge and opinion, and is 
neceſſary and aſſiſting to all our other intellectual faculties, and indeed contains 
two of them, viz. ſagacity and illation. By the one, it finds out; and by the 
other, it fo orders the intermediate ideas, as to diſcover what. connection there 
is in each link of the chain, whereby the extremes are held together; and 
thereby, as it were, to draw into view the truth ſought for, which is that 
wee call illation or inference, and conſiſts in nothing but the perception of the 
connection there is between the ideas, in each ſtep of the deduction, whereby 
the mind comes to ſee either the certain agreement or diſagreement of any two 
ideas as in demonſtration, in which it arrives at knowledge; or their. probable 
connection, on which it. gives or with- holds its aſſent, as in opinion. Senſe and 
Intuition, reach but a very little way. The greateſt part of our knowledge 
depends upon deductions and intermediate ideas : and in thoſe caſes, where we 
are fain to ſubſtitute aſſent inſtead of knowledge, and take propoſitions for true, 
without being certain they are ſo, we have need to find out, examine, and 
compare the grounds of their probability. In both theſe caſes, the faculty 
Which finds out the means, and rightly applies them to diſcover certainty in 
the ohe, and probability in the other, is that which we call reaſon. For as 
reaſon perceives the neceſſary and indubitable connection of all the ideas or 

- proofs one to another, in each ſtep of any-demonſtration that produces know- 
ledge; ſo it:likewiſe-perceives the probable connection of all the ideas or proofs 
one to another, in every ſtep of a diſcourſe, to which it will think aſſent 
due. This is the loweſt degree of that, which can be truly called reaſon. For 
where the mind does not perceive this probable connection, where it does not 
diſcern whether there be any ſuch connection or no; there mens opinions are 


not the product of judgment, or the conſequence of reaſon, but the 2 * of 
0 " chance 
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chance and hazard, of a mind floating at all adventures, without choice, and Cu a Þ, 
without direction. C | : XVII. 
8 3. So that, we may in reaſon conſider theſe four degrees; the firſt and w——— 
higheſt, is the diſcovering and finding out of truths; the ſecond, the regular lts four pars. 
and methodical diſpoſition of them, and laying them in a clear and fit vrder, 

to make their connection and force be plainly and eaſily perceived; the third 

is the perceiving their connection; and the fourth, a making a right conclufion. 

Theſe ſeveral degrees may be obſerved in any mathematical demonſtration ; it 

being one thing to perceive the connection of each part, as the demonſtration - 

is made by another; another to perceive the dependence of the conclufion on 

all the parts; a third, to make out a demonſtration clearly and neatly one's 

ſelf; and ſomething different from all theſe, to have firſt found out theſe in- 
termediate ideas or proofs by which it is made. e | | 
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8 4. THERE is one thipg more, which I (hall defire to be conſidered con- Syllogiſm vor 


cerning reaſon; and that is, whether ſyllogiſm, as is generally thought, be the e Kren in- 


proper inſtrument of it, and the uſefulleſt way of exerciſing this faculty. The — wy 


cauſes 1 have to doubt, are theſe, | 

Fiss, becauſe ſyllogiſm ſerves our reaſon, but in one only of the fore- 
mentioned parts of it; and that is, to ſhew the connection of the proofs in any one 
joſtance, and no more; but in this it is of no great uſe, ſince the mind can 
perceive ſuch connection where it really 1s, as eafily, nay perhaps better, 
without it. | T 

I we will obſcrve the actings of our own minds, we ſhall find that we 
reaſon; beſt and cleareſt, when we only obſerve the connection of the proof, 
without reducipg our thoughts to any rule of ſyllogiſm. And therefore we 
may take notice, that there are many men that reaſon exceeding clear and 
tightly, who know not how to make a ſyllogiſm. He that will look into many 
parts of Alia and America, will find men reaſon there perhaps as acutely as 
himfelf, who yet never heard of a ſyllogiſm, nor can reduce any one argument 
to thoſe forms: and | believe ſcarce any one makes ſyllogiſms in reaſoning 
within himſelf. Indeed ſyllogiſm is made uſe of on occaſion, to diſcover a 
fallacy hid in a rhetorical flouriſh, or cunningly wrapt up in a ſmooth period; 
and (tripping an abſurdity of the cover of wit and good language, ſhew it in its 
naked deformity. But the weakneſs or fallacy of ſuch a looſe diſcourſe, 
it ſhews, by the artificial form it is put into, only to thoſe who hare 
thoroughly ſtudied mode and figure, and have ſo examined the many ways 
that three propoſitions may, be put together, as to know which of them does 
certainly conclude right, and which not, and upon what grounds it is that they 
do fo. All who have ſo far conſidered ſyNoziſm, as to ſee the reaſon why 
in three propoſitions laid together in one form, the concluſion will be certainly 
right, but in another, not certainly ſo; I grant are certain of the concluſion 
they draw from the premiſes. in the allowed modes and figures, But they who 
have not ſo far looked into thoſe forms, are not ſure by virtue of ſyllogiſm, that 
the concluſion certainly follows from the premiſes; they only take it to be fo by 
an implicit faith in their teachers, and a confidence in thoſe forms of argumen- 
tation; but this is ſtill but believing, not being certain. Now if, of all man- 
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Boon IV. kind, thoſe who can make ſyllogiſms are extremely few in compariſon of thoſe 
= — whorcannot ; and if of thoſe few who have been taught logick, there is but 


a very ſmall number, who do any more than believe that ſyllogiſms in the 
allowed modes and figures do conclude right, without knowing certainly that 
they do ſo; if ſyllogiſms muſt be taken for the only proper inſtrument of rea- 
ſon and means of knowledge; it will follow, that before Ariſtotle there was 
not one man that did or could know any thing by reaſon; and that ſince the 
invention of ſyllogiſms, there is not one of ten thouſand that doth. 
Bur God has not been ſo ſparing to men to make them barely two-legged 
. creatures, and left it to Ariſtotle to make them rational, i. e. thoſe few of 
them that he could get ſo to examine the grounds of ſyllogiſms, as to ſee, that 
in above threeſcore ways, that three propoſitions may be laid together, there 
are but about fourteen, wherein one may be ſure that the concluſion is right ; 
and upon what ground it is, that in theſe few the concluſion is certain, and in 
the other not. God has been more bountiful to mankind than ſo. He has 
iven them a mind that can reaſon, without being inſtructed in methods of 
iylogizing : the underſtanding is not taught to reaſon by theſe rules; it has a 
native faculty to perceive the coherence or incoherence of its ideas, and can 
range them right, without any ſuch perplexing repetitions. I fay not this any 
way ta leſſen Ariſtotle, whom I look on as one of the greateſt men amongſt the 
antients; whoſe large views, acuteneſs and penetration of thought, and 
ſtrength of judgment, few have equalled: and who in this very invention of 
forms of argumentation, wherein the concluſion may be ſhewn to be rightly 
inferred, did great ſervice againſt thoſe who were not aſhamed to deny any 
thing. And I readily own, that all right reaſoning may be reduced to his 
forms of ſyllogiſm. But yet I think without any diminution to him I-may 
truly ſay, . that they are not the only, nor the beſt way of. reaſoning, for the 
leading of thoſe into truth who are willing to find it, and deſire to make the 
beſt uſe they may of their reaſon, for the attainment of knowledge. And 
he himſelf, it is plain, found out ſome forms to be concluſive, and others not, 
not by the forms themſelves, but by the original way of knowledge, i. e. by 
the viſible agreement of ideas. Tell a country gentlewoman that the wind is 
ſouth-weſt, and the weather louring, and like to rain, and the will eaſily under- 
ſtand it is not ſafe for her, to go abroad thin clad, in ſuch a day, after a fever : 
ſhe clearly ſees the probable connection of all theſe, viz. fouth-weſt wind, and 
clouds, rain, wetting, taking cold, relapſe, and danger of death, without tying 
them together in thoſe artificial. and cumberſome fetters of ſeveral ſyllogitm:, 
that clog and. hinder the mind, which proceeds from one part to another 
quicker and clearer without them; and the probability which ſhe eaſily 
perceives in things thus in their native ſtate would be quite loſt, if this argu- 
ment were managed learnedly, and propoſed in mode and figure. For it very 
often confounds the connection: and, I think, every one will perceive in ma- 
thematical demonſtrations, that the knowledge gained thereby comes ſhorteſt 
and cleareſt without ſyllogiſms. _ | | N 
- INFERENCE is looked on as the great act of the rational faculty, and fo it 


is when it is rightly made; but the mind, either very deſirous to enlarge 
its 
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its knowledge, ot very apt to favour the ſentiments it has once imbibed, is CH AP. 
very forward to make inferences, and therefore often makes too much haſte XVII. 
before it perceives the connection of the ideas that muſt hold the extremex⁊5xd»Ow 
together. in 0 4 | | 
To infer, is nothing but by virtue of one propoſition laid down as true, to 

draw in another as true, i. e. to ſee or ſuppoſe ſuch a connection of the two 
ideas of the inferred propoſition. v. g. Let this be the propoſition laid down, | 
„ men ſhall be puniſhed in another world,” and from thence be inferred this 
other, then men can determine themſelves.” The queſtion now is to know 
whether the mind has made this inference right or no; if it has made it by 
finding out the: intermediate ideas, and- taking a view of the conneCtion of 
them, placed in a due order, it has proceeded rationally, and made a right 
inference. If it has done it without ſuch a view, it has not ſo much made an 
inſerence that will hold, or an inference of right reaſon, as ſhewn a willingneſs 
to have it be, or be taken for ſuch. But in neither caſe is it ſyllogiſm that 
diſcovered thoſe ideas,: or ſhewed the connection of them, for they muſt be 
both found out, and the connection every where perceived, before they can 
rationally be made uſe of in ſyllogiſm : unleſs it can be faid, that any idea, 
without conſidering what conneQtion it hath with the two other, whoſe agree- 
ment ſhould be ſhewn by it, will do well enough in a ſyllogiſm, and may be 
taken at a venture for the medius terminus, to prove any concluſion. But this 
no body will ſay, becauſe it is by virtue of the perceived agreement of the 
intermediate idea with the extremes, that the extremes are concluded to agree ; 
and therefore each intermediate idea muſt be ſuch, as in the whole chain hath 
a viſible connection with thoſe two it has been placed between, or elſe thereby 
the concluſion cannot be inferred or-drawn in: for wherever any link of the | 
chain 4s looſe, and without connection, there the whole ſtrength of it is loſt, 
and it hath no force to infer or draw in any thing. In the inſtance above- 
mentioned, what is it ſhews the force of the inference, and conſequently the 
reaſonableneſs of it, but a view of the connection of all the intermediate ideas 
that draw in the concluſion, or propoſition inferred ? v. g. men ſhall be pu- 
niſhed . God the puniſher A uſt puniſhment the puniſhed 
guilty could have done other wiſe freedom ſelf· deter mi- 
nation: by which chain of ideas thus viſibly linked together in train, i. e. each 
intermediate idea agreeing on each fide with thoſe two it is immediately placed 
between, the ideas of men and ſelf determination appear to be connected, i. e. 
this propoſition, men can determine themſelves, is drawn in, or inferred from 
this, that they ſhall be puniſhed in the other world. For here the mind ſeeing 
the connection there is between the idea of mens puniſhment in the other 
world, and the idea of God puniſhing ; between God puniſhing and the juſtice of 
the puniſhment; between juſtice of the puniſhment and guilt; between guilt and 
a power+to-do/otherwiſe; between a power to do otherwiſe and freedom; and 
between freedom and (clf-determination-; ſees the connection between men and 
{elf-determioation. . | | | t 
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Now I aſk whether the connection of the extremes be not more clearly ſeen 
in this ſimple and natural diſpoſition, than ig the perplexed repetitions, and | | 
VOL, I. FEE - | Jumble | | 
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Book IV. jumble of five or fix ſyllogiſms. I muſt beg pardon for calling it jumble, til 
— ſome body ſhall put theſe ideas into ſo many ſyllogiſms, and then fay, that 
they are leſs jumbled, and their connection more viſible, when they are tranſ. 
poſed and repeated, and ſpun out to a greater length in artificial forms; than in 
that ſhort and natural plain order they are laid down in here, wherein every one 
may ſee it; and wherein they muſt be ſeen before they can be put into a train 
of ſyllogiſms. For the natural order of the connecting ideas, muſt direct the or. 
der of the ſyllogiſms, and a man muſt ſee the connection of each intermediate idea 
with thoſe that it connects, before he can with reaſon make ule of it in a ſyllogiſm. 
And whenall thoſe ſyllogiſms are made, neither thoſe that are, nor thoſe that 
are not logicians will ſee the force of the argumentation, i. e. the connec- 
tion of the extremes, one jot the better. [For thoſe that are not men of art, 
not knowing the true forms of ſyllogiſm, nor the reaſons of them, cannot know 
whether they are made in right and conclufive modes and figures or no, and 
fo are not at all helped by the forms they are put into; though by them the 
natural order, wherein the mind could judge of their reſpective connection, 
being diſturbed, renders the illation much more uncertain than without them.] 
And as for the logicians themſelves, they ſee the connection of each inter- 
mediate idea with thoſe it ſtands between (on which the force of the inference. 
2pends). as well before as after the ſyllogiſm is made, or elſe they do not ſz 
it at all. For a ſyllogiſm neither ſhews nor ſtrengthens the connection of 
any two ideas immediately put together, but only by the connection ſeen in 
them, ſhews what connection the extremes have one with another. But what 
connection the intermediate has with either of the extremes in that ſyllogiſm, 
that no ſyllogiſm does or can ſhew. That, the mind only doth or can perceive 
as they ſtand there in that juxta-poſition'only by its own view, to which the 
ſyllogiſtical form it happens to be in gives no help or light at all; it only ſhews 
that if -the intermediate idea agrees with thoſe it is on both ſides immediately 
applied to; then thoſe two remote ones, or as they are called, extremes, do cer- 
tainly agree, and therefore the immediate connection of each idea to that which 
it.is applied to on each fide, on which the force of the reaſoning depends, is as 
well ſeen before as after the ſyllogiſm is made, or elſe he that makes the ſyl- 
logiſm could never ſee it at all. This, as has been already obſerved, is ſeen 
only by the eye, or the perceptive faculty of the mind, taking a view of 
them laid together, in a juxta - poſition; which view of any two it has equally, 
whenever they are laid together in any propoſition, whether that propoſition. 
be placed as a major, or a minor, in a ſyllogiſm or no. 
Or what uſe then are ſyllogiſms? Þanſwer, their chief and main uſe is in 
the ſchools, where men are allowed without ſhame te deny. the agreement of 
ideas that do manifeſtly agree; or out of the ſchools, to thoſe who from thence 
have learned without ſhame to deny the connection of ideas, which even to 
themſelves is viſible. But to an ingenuous ſearcher after truth, who has no 
4 other aim but to find it, there. is: na need of any ſuch form to force the allow- 
ing of the inference: the truth and reaſonableneſs of it is- better ſeen in 
ranging of the ideas in a fimple and plain order: and hence it is, that men, in 
their own enquiries after truth, never uſe ſyllogiſms to-.convince Is | 
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[or in teaching others to inſtru willing learners:] Becauſe, before they can Cn av. 
put them into a ſyllogiſm, they muſt ſee the connection that is between the in- XVII. 
termediate idea and the two other ideas it is ſet between and applied to, to ſhew we 


their agreement; and when they ſee that, they ſee whether the inference be 
good or no, and fo ſyllogiſm comes too late to ſettle it. For to make uſe 


again of the former inſtance ; I aſk whether the mind, conſidering the idea of 


juſtice, placed as an intermediate idea between the puniſhment of men, and 
the guilt of the puniſhed, (and, till it does ſo conſider it, the mind cannot 


make uſe of it as a medius terminus) does not as plainly ſee the force and 


ſtrength of the inference, as when it is formed into ſyllogiſm. To ſhew it in 
a very plain and eaſy example; let animal be the intermediate idea or medius 
terminus that the mind makes uſe of to ſhew the connection of homo and 
vivens: I aſk whether the mind does not more readily and plainly fee that 
connection in the ſimple and proper poſition of the connecting idea in the 
middle ; thus, te wad . 


Homo- Animal. Vivens, 
than in this perplexed one, | 
Animal AV.Viven Homo — Animal: 


Which is the poſition theſe ideas have in a ſyllogiſm, to ſhew the connection 
between homo and vivens by the intervention of animal. 

INDEED ſyllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary uſe, even to the lovers of 
truth, to ſhew them the fallacies that are often concealed in florid, witty or 
involved diſcourſes. But that this is a miſtake, will appear, if we conſider, 
that the reaſon why ſometimes men, who fincerely aim at truth, are impoſed 
upon by ſuch looſe, and as they are called rhetorical diſcourſes, is, that their 
fancies being ſtruck with ſome lively metaphorical repreſentations, they neglect 
to obſerve, or do not eaſily perceive what are the true ideas, upon which the 
inference depends. Now to ſhew ſuch men the weakneſs of ſuch an argu- 
mentation, there needs no more but to ſtrip it of the ſuperfluous ideas, which, 
blended and confaunded with thoſe on which the inference depends, ſeem to 
ſhew a connection where there is none; or at leaſt do hinder the diſcovery of 
the want of it; and then to lay the naked ideas, on which the force of the 
argumentation depends, in their due order, in which poſition the mind, takin 
a view of them, ſees what connection they have, and ſo is able to judge of the 
inference, without any need of a fyllogiſm at all. 

I GRANT that mode and figure is commonly made uſe of in ſuch caſes, as if 
the detection of the incoherence of ſuch looſe diſcourſes were wholly owing to 
the ſyllogiſtical form; and ſo I myſelf formerly thought, till upon a ſtricter 
examination I now find, that laying the intermediate ideas naked in their due 
order, ſhews the incoherence of the argumentation better than ſyllogiſm; 
not only as ſubjecting each link of the chain, to the immediate view of the 
mind in its proper. place, whereby its connection is beſt obſerved ; but alſo 
becauſe ſyllogiſm ſhews the incoherence:only to thoſe (who are not one of 


Tii 2 which 


ten thouſand) who perfectly underſtand mode and figure, and the reafon upon 
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which thoſe forms ate eſtabliſhed? whereas à due and orderly placing of the 
ideas upon which the inference is made, makes every one, whether logician or 
not logician, who underſtands the terms, and hath the faculty to perceive the 
agreement or diſagreement of ſach ideas (Without which, in or out of ſyllo- 
giſm, he cannot perceive the ſttength or weakneſs, coherence or incoherence 
of the diſcourſe) ſee the want of connection in the argumentation, and the 


AnD thus I have known a man unfkilful in ſyllogiſm, who at firſt hearing 
could perceive the weakneſs and inconclaſiveneſs of a long artificial and plau- 
ſible diſcourſe, wherewith others better killed in ſyllogiſm have been miſled, 
And I believe there are few of my readers who do not know fuch. And in- 
deed if it were not ſo, the debates of moſt princes councils, and the buſineſs of 
aſſemblies would be in danger to be miſmanaged, fince thoſe who are relied 


upon, and have uſually a great ſtroke in them, are not always ſuch, who have 


the good luck to be perfectly knowing in the forms of ſyllogiſm, or expert in 
mode and figure. And if ſyllogiſm were the only, or ſo much as the ſureſt 
way to detect the fallacies of artificial diſcourſes; I do not think that all 
mankind, even princes in matters that concern their crowns. and dignities, are 
ſo much in love with falſhood and miſtake, that they would every where have 
neglected to bring ſyllogiſm into the debates of moment; or thought it ridiculous 
ſo much as to offer them in affairs of conſequence: a plain evidence to me, 
that men of parts and penetration, who'were-not idly to diſpute at their caſe, 
but were to act according to the reſult of their debates, and often pay for 
their miſtakes with their heads or fortunes, found thoſe ſcholaſtick forms were 
of little uſe to diſcover truth or fallacy; whilſt both the one and the other 
might be ſhewn, and better ſhewn without them, to thoſe who would not 
refule to ſee what was viſibly ſhewn them. 

SECONDLY, another reaſon that makes me doubt whether ſyllogiſm be the 


only proper inſtrument of reaſon in the diſcovery of truth, is, that of what- 


ever uſe mode and figure is pretended to be in the laying open of fallacy 
(which has been above conſidered) thoſe ſcholaſtick forms of diſcourſe are not 
lefs liable to fallacies than the plainer ways of argumentation; and for this 1 
appeal to common obfervation, which has always found theſe artificial me- 


thods of reaſoning more adapted to catch and entangle the mind, than to 


inſtruct and inform the underſtanding. And hence it is, that men even when 
they are baffled and filenced in this ſcholaſtick way, are ſeldom or never con- 
vinced, and ſo brought over to the conquering ſide: they perhaps acknowledge 


their adverſary to be the more ſkilful diſputant; but reſt nevertheleſs per- 


ſuaded of the truth on their ſide; and go away, worſted as they are, with the 


ſame opinion they brought with them, which they could not do, if this way 


of argumentation carried light and conviction with it, and made men {cc 


where the truth lay. And therefore ſyllogiſm has been thought more proper 


for the attaining victory in diſpute, than for the diſcovery ot confirmation of 


truth in fair enquiries. And if it be certain, that fallacies can be couched in 
ſylogiſm, as it cannot be denied; it muſt be ſomething elſe, and not ſyllogiſm 
Amal ð?ͤ bet ragtnt a0 OP 
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IuAvx had experience how ready ſome men are, when all the uſe which CH AP. 
they have been wont to aſcribe to any thing is not allowed, to cry out, that I XVII. 
am for laying it wholly aſide. But to prevent ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs impu- CL5WWw 
tations, I tell them, that I am not for taking away any helps to the underſtand- 
ing, in the attainment of knowledge. And if men ſkilled in, and uſed to ſyllo- 
ns, find them aſſiſting to their reaſon in the diſcovery of truth, I think they 
ought to make uſe of them. All that I aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe 
more to theſe forms than belongs to them; and think that men have no uſe, 
or not ſo full a uſe of their reaſoning faculty without them. Some eyes want 
ſpectacles to ſee things clearly and diſtinctly; but let not thoſe that uſe them 
therefore ſay, no body can fee clearly without them: thoſe who do fo will be 
thought in favour of art (which perhaps they are beholden to) a little too- 
much to depreſs and diſcredit nature. Reaſon, by its own penetration where 
it is ſtrong and exerciſed, uſually ſees quicker and clearer without ſyllogiſm. 

If uſe of thoſe ſpectacles has ſo dimmed its fight, that it cannot without them 
ſee conſequences or inconſequences in argumentation, I am not ſo unreaſonable 
as to be againſt the uſing them. Every one knows what beſt fits his own. 
fight. But let him not-thence conclude all in the dark, who uſe not juſt the 
fame helps that he finds a need of. | 
8 5. Bor however it be in knowledge, I think I may truly ſay, it is of far Helps little in 
leſs, or no uſe at all in probabilities. For the aſſent there, being to be deter- c J 
mined by the preponderancy, after due weighing of all the proofs, with all probability, 
circumſtances on both fides, nothing is ſo unfit to aſſiſt the mind in that, as 
fyllogiſm ; which running away with one aſſumed probability, or one topical 
argument, purſues that till it has led the mind quite out of fight of the thing: 
under conſideration ; and forcing it upon ſome remote difficulty, holds it faſt 
there, intangled perhaps, and as it were manacled in the chain of ſyllogiſms,. 
without allowing it the liberty, much leſs affording it the helps, requiſite to- 
ſhew on which fide, all things conſidered, is the greater probability. 

$6. Bur let it help us (as perhaps may be ſaid) in convincing men of their Serves not io 
errors and miſtakes: (and yet I would fain ſee the man that was forced out of —_— 
his opinion by dint of ſyllogiſm) yet ſtill it fails our reaſon in that part, which, butfence with- 

if not its higheſt perfection, is yet certainly its hardeſt taſk, and that which i-. 
we molt need its help in; and that is the finding out of proofs, and making 
new diſcoveries.” The rules of ſyllogiſm ſerve not to furniſh the mind with thoſe 

intermediate ideas that may ſhew the connection of remote ones. This way of 
"reaſoning diſcovers no new proofs, but is the art of marſhalling and ranging: 
the old ones we have already. The forty-ſeventh propoſition of the firſt book 
of Euclid is very true; but the diſcovery of it, I think, not owing to any rules 
of common logick. A man knows firſt, and then he is able to prove ſyllogiſ- 
tically. So that ſyllogiſm comes after knowledge, and then a man has little or 
no need of it. But it is chiefly by the finding out thoſe ideas that.ſhew the. 

connection of diſtant ones, that our ſtock of knowledge is increaſed, and that 
_ uſeful arts and ſciences are advanced. Syllogiſm at beſt is but the art of fencing 

with the little knowledge we have, without making any addition to it. Aud 

I a man ſhould employ his reaſon all this way, he will not do much other- 

2 3 | wiſe 
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Book IV. wiſe than he, who having got ſome iron out of the bowels of the earth, ſhould 
haue it beaten up all into ſwords, and put it into his ſervants hands to fence 
with, and bang one another. Had the king of Spain imployed the hands of 
his people, and his Spaniſh iron ſo, he had brought to light but little of that 
treaſure that lay ſo long hid in the dark entrails of America. And I am apt 
'to think, that he who ſhall employ all the force of his reaſon only in brandiſh- 
ing of ſyllogiſms, will diſcover very little of that maſs of knowledge, which 
lies yet concealed in the ſecret receſſes of nature; and which I am apt to think, 
native ruſtick reaſon (as it formerly has done) is likelier to open a way to, and 
add to the common ſtock of mankind, rather than any ſcholaſtick proceeding 
by the ſtrict rule of mode and figure. | e rare a 
Other helf? SF 7. I DouBT not nevertheleſs, but there are ways to be found to afliſt our 
ſhould be reaſon in this moſt uſeful part; and this the judicious Hooker encourages me 
ſought. to ſay, who in his Ecel, Pol. I. 1. § 6. ſpeaks thus: If there might be added 
ce the right helps of true art and learning (which helps I muſt plainly confets, 
this age of the world carrying the name of a learned age, doth neither much 
'« know, nor generally regard) there would undoubtedly be almoſt as much 
4 difference in maturity of judgment between men therewith inured, and that 
ce which now men are, as between men that are now, and innocents.” I do 
not pretend to have found, or diſcovered here any of thoſe right helps of art, 
this great man of deep thought mentions ; but this is plain, that ſyllogiſm, and 
the logick now in uſe, which were as well known in his days, can be none of 
thoſe he means. It is ſufficient for me, if by a diſcourſe, perhaps ſomething 
out of the way, I am ſure as to me wholly new and unborrowed, I ſhall have 
given occaſion to others, to caſt about for new diſcoveries, and to ſeek in their 
-own thoughts, for thoſe right helps of art, which will ſcarce be found, I fear, 
by thoſe who ſervilely confine themſelves to the rules and dictates of others. For 
beaten tracks lead theſe ſort of cattle (as an obſerving Roman calls them) whoſe 
thoughts reach only to imitation, ** pon quo eundum eſt, ſed quo itur.“ But 
I can be bold to ſay, that this age is adorned with ſome men of that ſtrength of 
judgment, and. largeneſs of comprehenſion, that if they would imploy their 
thoughts on this ſubject, could open new and undiſcovered ways to the advance- 
ment of knowledge, 55 


Wees $8. HAvix here had an occaſion to ſpeak of ſyllogiſm in general, and the 
1 u uſe of it in reaſoning, and the improvement of our knowledge, it is fit, before 


J leave this ſubject, to take notice of one manifeſt miſtake in the rules of 
ſyllogiſm, viz. that no ſyllogiſtical reaſoning can be right and cancluſive, but 
what has, at leaſt, one general propoſition in it. As if we could not reaſon, 
and have knowledge about particulars: whereas, in truth, the. matter rightly 
conſidered, the immediate object of all our reaſoning and knowledge, is nothing 
but particulars. Every man's reaſoning and knowledge is. only about the ideas 
exiſting in his own mind, which are truly, every one af them, particular exiſt- 
ences; and our knowledge and ..zeaſon about other things, is only as they 
. correſpond with thoſe our particular ideas. So that the perception of the agree - 
ment or diſagreement of our particular, ideas, is the whole and utmoſt of all 
our knowledge. Univerſality is. hut accidental, to it, and conſiſts only in Ny. 
| 7 F | | | | that 
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that the particular ideas, about which it is, are ſuch, as more than one parti- CH ay. 
eular thing can correſpond with, and be repreſented by. But the perception XVII. 
of the agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, and conſequently ou 
knowledge is equally clear and certain, whether either, or both, or neither of 
thoſe ideas be capable of repreſenting more real beings than one, or no. One 
thing more I crave leave to offer about ſyllogiſm, before I leave it, viz. may 
one not upon juſt ground enquire whether the form ſyllogiſm now has, is that 
which in reaſon it ought to have? For the medius terminus being to join the- 
extremes, 1. e. the intermediate idea by its intervention, to ſhew the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of the two in queſtion ; would not the poſition of the 
medius terminus be more natural, and ſhew the agreement or diſagreement of 
the extremes clearer and better; if it were placed in the middle between them? 
Which might be eaſily done by tranſpoſing the propoſitions, and making 
the medius.terminus the predicate of the firſt, and the ſubje& of the ſecond.. 
As thus, e a | 
; .* Omnis homo eſt animal, 
© Omne animal eſt vivens, 
Ergo omnis homo eſt vivens.” 


«-Omne corpus eſt extenſum & ſolidum, . 
Nullum extenſum & ſolidum eſt pura extenſio, 
. Ergo corpus non eſt pura extenſio.“ | 


I need not trouble my reader with inſtances in ſyllogiſms, whoſe concluſions+ 
are particular. The ſame reaſon holds for the ſame form in them, as well as 
in the general. 13 erg 

$ 9. Rxason,. though it penetrates into the depths of the ſea and earth, ele- 1. Reaſon fal 
vates our thoughts as high as the ſtars, and leads us through the. vaſt ſpaces and 14 _—_ 
large rooms of this mighty fabrick, yet it comes far ſhort of the real extent of 
even corporeal being; and there are many inſtances wherein it fails us: as, 
_ » FiR8T,: it perfectly fails us, where our ideas fail. It neither does, nor can 
extend itſelf farther than they do. And therefore wherever we have no ideas, 
our reaſoning ftops, and we are at an end of our reckoning : : and if at any 
time we reaſon about words, which do not ſtand for:any ideas, it is only about 
thoſe ſounds, and nothing elſe. Fr | 

F 10. SECONDLY; our reaſon is often puzzled, and at a loſs, becauſe of the 2. Becauſe of. 

obſcurity, confuſion or imperfection of the ideas it is imployed about; and there ans og 
we are involved in difficulties and contradictions. Thus not having any perfect ja. 
idea of the leaſt extenſion of matter, nor of infinity, we are at a loſs about the 
diviſibility of matter; but having perfect, clear and diſtinct ideas of number, 
our reaſon meets with none of thoſe inextricable difficulties in. numbers, nor 
finds itſelf. involved in any contradictions about them. Thus, we having but 
imperfect ideas of the operations of our minds, and of the beginning of motion, 
or thought, how the mind produces either of them in us, and much imperfecter 
yet, of the operation of God; run into great difficulties about free created 
agents, which reaſon cannot well extricate.itſelf out of. 


$ 14, THIRDLY,. 
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Book IV. § 11. Turo x, our reaſon is often at a ſtand, becauſe it. perceives not 
- thoſe ideas, which could ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable agreement or 
— 2 diſagreement of any other two ideas: and in this, ſome mens faculties far outgo 
ideas, others, Till algebra, that great inſtrument and inſtance of human ſagacity, 
was diſcovered, men, with amazement, looked on ſeveral of the demonſtra- 
tions of antient mathematicians, and could ſcarce forbear to think the finding 
ſeveral of thoſe proofs to be ſomething more than human. 
4+ Pecauſe of g 12. FOURTHLY, the mind, by proceeding upon falſe principles, is often 
wrong Prince ingaged in abſurdities and difficulties, brought into ſtraits and contradictions, 
ben, Without knowing how to free itſelf: and in that cafe it is in vain to implore 
the help of reaſon, unleſs it be to diſcover the falſehood, and reje the influence 
of hoſt wrong principles. Reaſon is ſo far from clearing the difficulties 
which the building upon falſe foundations brings a man into, that if he will 
_ © purſue it, it entangles him the more, and engages him deeper in perplexities. 
5. Becauſe of {I 13. FIFTHLY, as obſcure and imperfect ideas often involve our reaſon, ſo, 
doubtſul upon the ſame ground, do dubious words, and uncertain figns, often in diſcourſes 
1 and arguings, when not warily attended to, puzzle mens reaſon, and brin 
them to a non-plus. But theſe two latter are our fault, and not the fault of 
reaſon. But yet the conſequences of them are nevertheleſs obvious ; and the 
perplexities or errors they fill mens minds with, are every where obſervable. 
Qur higheſt | & 14. SOME of the ideas that are in the mind, are ſo there, that they can be 
Am” eis by themſelves immediately compared one with another: and in theſe the mind 
e, is able to perceive, that they agree or diſagree as clearly, as that it has them. 
without rea · Thus the mind perceives, that an arch of a circle is leſs than the whole circle, 
Kanios-. as clearly as it does the idea of a citele: and this therefore, as has been ſaid, 
1 1 call intuitive knowledge; which is certain, beyond all doubt, and needs no 
robation, nor can have any; this being the bigheſt of all human certainty, 
In this conſiſts the evidence of all thoſe maxims, which no body has any doubt 
about, but every man (does not, as is ſaid, only aſſent to, but). knows to be 
true, as ſoon as ever they ate propoſed to his underſtanding. In the diſcovery 
of, and aſſent to theſe truths, there is no uſe of the diſcurſive faculty, no need 
of reaſoning, but they are known by a ſuperior. and higher degree of evidence. 
And ſuch, if 1 may gueſs at things unknown, I am apt to think, that angels 
| have now, and the ſpirits of juſt men made perſect, ſhall have, in a future 
Nate, -of thouſands of things, which now either wholly eſeape our appre- 
henſions, or which, our ſhort- ſighted reaſon having got ſame faint glimpſe of, 
; we, in the dark, grope after, | 0 ; 
Phe next is 5 15. Bor though we have, here and there, a little of this clear light, ſome 
89838 ſparks of bright knowledge; yet the greateſt part of our ideas are ſuch, that 
8 5* we cannot diſcern their agreement or diſagreement by an immediate comparing 
them. And in all theſe we have need of reaſoning, and muſt, by diſcourſe 
and inference, make our diſcoveries. Now of theſe there are two ſorts, which 
I ſhall take the liberty to mention bere again. 1 7 8 
' FirsT, thoſe whoſe agreement or diſagreement, though it cannot be ſeen 
by an immediate putting them together, yet may be examined by the inter ven- 
tion of other ideas, which can be compared with them. Ia this caſe when the 
agreement 
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greement or diſagreement of the intermediate idea, on both ſides with thoſe C RA p. 
which we would compare, is plainly diſcerned, there it amounts to a demonſtra- XVII. 
tion, whereby knowledge is produced; which though it be certain, yet it is not wm 
ſo eaſy, nor altogether ſo clear as intuitive knowledge. Becauſe in that there is | 
barely one {imple intuition, wherein there is no room for any the leaſt miſtake 
or doubt; the truth is ſeen all perfectly at once. In demonſtration, it is true, 
there is intuition too, but not altogether at once; for there muſt be a remem- 
brance of the intuition of the agreement of the medium, or intermediate idea, 
with that we compared it with before, when we compare it with the other; 
and where there be many mediums, there the danger of the miſtake is the 

reater. For each agreement or diſagreement of the ideas muſt be obſerved 
and ſcen in each ſtep of the whole train, and retained in the memory, juſt as it 
is; and the mind muſt be ſure that no part of what is neceſſary to make up 
the demonſtration is omitted or overlooked. This makes ſome demonſtrations 
long and perplexed, and too hard for thoſe who have not ſtrength of parts 
diſtinctly to perceive, and exactly carry ſo many particulars orderly in their 
heads. And even thoſe, who are able to maſter ſuch intricate ſpeculations, 
are fain ſometimes to go over them again, and there is need of more than one 
review before they can arrive at certainty, * But yet where the mind clearly 
retains the intuition it had of the agreement of any idea with another, and that 
with a third, and that with a fourth, &c. there the agreement of the firſt and 
the fourth is a demonſtration, and produces certain knowledge, which may be 


called rational knowledge, as the other is intuitive, | 
8 16. SECONDLY, there are other ideas, whoſe agreement or diſagreement To ſupply the 
can no otherwiſe be judged of, but by the intervention of others, which have 8 
not a certain agreement with the extremes, but an uſual or likely one: and in nothiog bot 
theſe it is that the judgment is properly exerciſed, which is the acquieſcing of On > 
the mind, that any ideas do agree, by comparing them with ſuch probable me- x2 Ning, Po 
diums. This, though it never amounts to knowledge, no not to that which 
is the loweſt degree of it; yet ſometimes the intermediate ideas tie the extremes || 
ſo firmly together, and the probability is ſo clear and ſtrong, that aſſent as | = 
neceſſarily follows it, as knowledge does demonſtration. The great excellency | 
and uſe of the judgment is to obſerve right, and take a true eſtimate of the i 
force and weight of each probability; and then caſting them up all right toge- | | 
ther, chuſe that fide which has the over-balance. <0 
$17. InTviTive knowledge is the perception of the certain agreement or Intuition, de- 
diſagreement of two ideas immediately compared together, e 
RATIONAL knowledge is the perception of the certain agreement or ket 
greement of any two ideas, by the intervention of one or more other ideas. 
- JopG@MENT is the thinking or taking two ideas to agree or diſagree, by the 
intervention of one or more ideas, whoſe certain agreement or diſagreement 
with them it does not perceive, but hath obſerved to be frequent and uſual. 
$18, TrovGH the deducing one propoſition from another, or making in- Conſequen- 
ferences..in words, be a great part of reaſon, and that which it is uſually <5 of wores, : 
imployed about; yet the principal act of ratiocination is the finding the agree- quences of | 
ment or diſagreement. of two ideas one with another, by the intervention of a ideas. 
r | 7 third, 
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Four ſorts of 


ar guments. 


1. Ad vere- 
cundiam. 


2. Ad igno- 
rantiam. ; 


3. Ad homi- 


nem. 


4 Ad judi- 
cium. 


— 
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third. As a man, by a yard, finds two houſes to be of the ſame length, Which 
could not be brought together to meaſure their equality by juxta-poſition. 
Words have their conſequences, as the ſigns of ſuch ideas: and things agree 
or diſagree, as really they are; but we obſerve it only by our ideas. 

§ 19. BEFORE we bm this ſubject, it may be worth our while a little to 
refle&t on four ſorts of arguments, that men, in their reaſonings with others, 
do ordinarily make uſe of, to prevail on their aſtent; or at leaſt fo to awe them, 
as to filence their oppoſition. | 1 

Fi1R>T, the firſt is, to alledge the opinions of men, whoſe p rts, learning, 
eminency, power, or ſome other cauſe has gained a name, and ſettled their 
reputation in the common eſteem with ſome kind of authority. When men 
are eſtabliſhed in any kind of dignity, it is thought a breach of modeſty for 
others to derogate any way from it, and queſtion the authority of men, who 
are in poſſeſſion of it. This is apt to be cenſured, as carrying with it too much 
of pride, when a man does not readily yield to the determination of approved 
authors, which is wont to be received with reſpect and ſubmiſſion by others : 
and it is looked upon as infolence for a man to ſet up, and adhere to his own 
opinion, againſt the current ſtream of antiquity; or to put it in the balance 
againſt that of ſome learned doQor, or otherwiſe approved writer. Whoever 
backs his tenets with ſuch authorities, thinks he ought thereby to carry the 
cauſe, and is ready to ſtile it impudence in any one who ſhall ſtand out againſt 
them. This, I think, may be called argumentum ad verecundiam. 

$ 20. SECONDLY, another way that men ordinarily uſe to drive others, and 
force them to ſubmit their judgmedtts, and receive the opinion in debate, is to 
require the adverſary to admit what they alledge as a proof, or to aſſign a 


- 


better. And this I call argumentum ad iynorantiam. - | 


— 


8 21. Tai, a third way is, to preſs a man with conſequences drawn 


from his own principles, or conceſſions. This is already known under the 


name of-argumentum ad hominem. #41451 

8 22. Four THLY, the fourth is, the ufing of proofs drawn from any of the 
foundations of knowledge or probability. This I call argumentum ad judicium. 
This alone of all the four, brings true inſtruction with it, and advances us in 
our way to knowledge. For, 1. It argues not another man's opinion to be 
right, becauſe I out of reſpe&, or any other conſideration but that of convic- 


tion, will not contradict him. 2. It proves not another man to be in the right 


way, nor that I ought to take the ſame with him, becauſe I know not a better. 
3. Nor does it follow that another man is in the right way, bec.uſe he has 
ſhewn me that I am in the wrong. I may be modeſt, and therefore not oppoſe 
another man's perſuaſion: I may be ignorant, and not be able to produce a 
better: I may be in an error, and another may ſhew me that I am ſo. This 
may diſpoſe me, perhaps, for the reception of truth, but helps me not to it; 


that muſt come from proofs and arguments, and light arifing from the nature 


Abore, con- 
trary, and ac- 
cording to 
reaſon, 


of things themſelves, and not from my ſhamefacedneſs, ignorance or error. 

8 23. By what has been before ſaid of reafom, we may be able to make 
ſome gueſs at the diſtinction of things, into thoſe that are according to, above, 
and contrary to, reaſon. 1. Agcording to reafon, are ſuch propoſitions, mo 

| 2 | | ttut 
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troth we can diſcover, by examining and tracing thoſe ideas we have from ſen-C HA. 
ſation and refſection; and by natural deduction find to be true or probable. XVII. 
2. Above reaſon, are ſuch propoſitions, whoſe truth or probability we cannot 
by reaſon derive from thoſe principles. 3. Contrary to reaſon, are ſuch propo- 

ſitions, as are inconſiſtent with, or irreconcilable to, our clear and diſtinct ideas. 

Thus the exiſtence of one God is according to reaſon ; the exiſtence of more 

than one God, contrary to reaſon; the reſurreion of the dead, above reaſon. 

Farther, as above reaſon may be taken in a double ſenſe, viz. either as ſignify- 

ing above probability, or above certainty ; ſo in that large ſenſe alſo, contrary 

to reaſon, is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. 

24. THERE is another uſe of the word reaſon, wherein it is oppoſed to Reaſon and 
faith; which though it be in itſelf a very impr.:per way of ſpeaking, yet com- — Sqgg 258 
mon uſe has fo authorized it, that it would be folly either to oppoſe or hope 
to remedy it: only I think it may not be amils to take notice, that however 
faith be oppoſed to reaſon, faith is nothing but a firm affent of the mind: 
which if it be regulated, as is our duty, cannot be afforded to any thing but 
upon good reaſon; and ſo cannot be oppoſite to it. He that believes, with- 
out having any reaſon for believing, may be in love with his own fancies; but 
neither ſeeks truth as he ought, nor pays the obedience due to his Maker, 
who would have him uſe thoſe difcerning faculties he has given him, to keep 
him out of miſtake and error. He that does not this to the beſt of his power, 
however he ſometimes lights on truth, is in the right but by chance; and I 
know not whether the luckineſs of the accident will excuſe the irregularity of 
his proceeding. This at leaſt is certain, that he muſt be accountable for 
whatever miſtakes he runs into: whereas he that makes uſe of the light and 
faculties God has given him, and ſeeks ſincerely to diſcover truth by thoſe 
helps and abilities he has, may have this ſatisfaction in doing his duty as a 
rational creature, that though he ſhould miſs truth, he will not miſs the | 
reward of it. For he governs his aſſent right, and places it as he ſhould, who 
in any caſe or matter whatſoever, believes or diſbelieves, according as reaſon 
directs him. He that does otherwiſe, tranſgreſſes againſt his own light, and 
miſuſes thoſe faculties which were given him to no other end, but to ſearch 
and follow the clearer evidence, and greater probability. But ſince reaſon and 
| 1 ſome men oppoſed, we will ſo conſider them in the following 
chapter. ö 5 | | 


Ol C3 PT ER em. 
Of faith and reaſon, and their diſtinct provinces. 


§ 1. J T has been above ſhewn, 1. That we are of neceſlity ignorant, and Cu av. 
want knowledge of all forts, where we want ideas. 2. That we are XVIII. 
ignorant, and want rational knowledge, where we want proofs. 3. That we 
want certain knowledge and certainty, as far as we want clear and determined Oey 
ſpecifick ideas. 4. That we want probability,to direct our aſſent in matters boundaries. 
| AST Kkk2 where 
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Box IV. where we have neither knowledge of our own, nor teſtimony of other men, to 
bottom our reaſon upon. 5 ES 
wu From theſe things thus premiſed, I think we may come to lay down the 
meaſures and boundaries between faith and reaſon; the want whereof may 
poſſibly have been the cauſe, if not of great diſorders, yet at leaſt of great diſ- 
putes, and perhaps miſtakes in the world. For till it be reſolved, how far 
we are to be guided by reaſon, and how far by faith, we ſhall in vain diſpute, 
and endeavour to convince one another in matters of religion. 
Faith and re- & 2, I FIND every ſec, as far as reaſon will help them, make ule of it 
_——— gladly : and where it fails them, they cry out, it is matter of faith, and above 
 pviſhed. Treaſon. And I do not ſee how they can argue, with any one, or ever convince 
a gainſayer who makes uſe of the ſame plea, without ſetting down ſtrict boun- 
daries between faith and reaſon ; which ought to be the firſt point eſtabliſhed 
in all queſtions, where faith has any thing to do. | 
RRAsON therefore here, as contradiſtinguiſhed to faith, I take to be the 
diſcovery of the certainty or probability of ſuch propoſitions or truths, which 
the mind arrives at by deduction made from ſuch ideas, which it has got by 
the uſe of its natural faculties; viz. by ſenſation or reflection. 
 FaiTH, on the other fide, is the aſſent to any propolition, not thus made 
out by the deductions of reaſon z but upon. the credit of the propoſcr, as com- 
ing from God, in ſome extraordinary way of communication. This way of 
diſcovering truths to men we call revelation. ene 
No rem fimple & 3. FigsT then I ſay, that no man inſpired by God, can by any revela- 
3 tion communicate to others any new ſimple ideas, Which they had not before 
traditional from ſenſation or reflection. For whatſoever impreſſions he himſelf may have 
revelation. from the immediate hand of God, this revelation, if it be of new ſimple ideas, 
cannot be conveyed to another, either by words, or any other ſigns. Becauſe 
words, by their immediate operation on us, cauſe no other ideas, but of their 
natural ſounds: and it is by the cuſtom of uſing them for ſigns, that they 
excite and revive in our minds latent ideas; but yet only ſuch ideas, as were 
there before. For words ſeen ot heard, recal to our thoughts thoſe ideas only, 
which to us they have been wont to be ſigns of; but cannot introduce any 
perfectly new, and formerly unknown ſimple ideas. The ſame holds in all 
other ſigns, which cannot ſignify to us things, of which we have before never 
had any idea at all. | 
Tnus whatever things were diſcovered to St. Paul, when he was rapt 
up into the third heaven, whatever new ideas his mind there received, all the 
deſcription he can make to others of that place, is only this, that there are ſuch 
things, “ as eye hath not ſeen, nor ear .heard, nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive.” And ſuppoſing God . ſhould diſcover to any one, 
ſupernaturally, a ſpecies of creatures inhabiting, for example, Jupiter, or Saturn, 
(for that it is poſſible there may be ſuch, no body can deny) which had fix 
ſenſes; and imprint on his mind the ides conveyed to theirs by that fixth 
ſenſe; he could no more, by words, produce in the minds of other men thoſe 
ideas, imprinted by that fixth ſenſe, than one of us could convey. the idea of 
any colour by the tounds of words into a man, Who having the other four 
| | | f tenles 
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ſenſes perfect, had always totally wanted the fifth of ſeeing. For our ſimp'e Cn ay. 
ideas then, which are the foundation and ſole matter of all our notions and XVIII. 
knowledge, we muſt depend wholly on our reaſon, I mean our natural facul- .F. 
ties; and can by no means receive them, or any of them, from traditional 
revelation ; I ſay; traditional revelation, in diſtinction to original revelation. 
By the one, I mean that firit impreſſion, which is made immediately by God, 
on the mind of any man, to which we cannot ſet any bounds; ard by the 
other, thoſe impreſſions delivered over to others in words, and the ordinary 
ways of conveying our conceptions one to another. | | 

8 4. SECONDLY, I fay, that the ſame truths may be diſcovered, and con- Traditonal 
veyed down from revelation, which are diſcoverable to us by reaſon, and by OS, bl 
thoſe ideas we naturally may have. So God might, by revelation, diſcover the know propo- 
truth of any propoſition in Euclid ; as well as men, by the natural uſe of their = now 
faculties, come to make the diſcovery themſelves. In all things of this kind, — 4 
there is little need or uſe of revelation, God having furniſhed us with natu- not with the 
ral and ſurer means to arrive at the knowledge of them. For whatſoever ee 
truth we come to the clear diſcovery of, from the knowledge and contempla- doch. 
tion of our own ideas, will always be certainer to us, than thoſe which are 
conveyed to us by traditional revelation, For the knowledge we have, that 
this revelation came at firſt from God, can never be ſo ſure, as the knowledge we 
have from the clear and diſtinct perception of the agreement or diſagre ment 
of our own ideas; v. g. if it were revealed ſome ages ſiuce, that the three 
angles of a triangle were equal to two right ones, 1 might aſſent to the truth 
of that propoſition, upon the credit of the tradition, that it was revealed: but 
that would never amount td ſo great a certainty, as the knowledge of it, upon 
the comparing and meaſuring my own ideas of two right angles, and the three 
angles of a triangle. The like holds in matter of fact, knowable by our ſenſes, 
v. g. the hiſtory of the deluge is conveyed to us by writings, which had their 
original from revelation : and yet no body, I think, will ſay he has as certain 
and clear a knowledge of the flood, as Noah that ſaw.it; or that he himſelf 
would have had, had he then been alive, and ſeen it. For he has no greater 
an aflurance than that of his ſenſes, that it is writ in the bock ſuppoſed writ by 
Moſes inſpired : but he has not ſo great an aſſurance that Moſes writ that 
book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it. So that the aſſurance of its being a 
revelation, is leſs {till than the aſſurance of his ſenſes. | | 

$ 5. In propoſitions then, whole certainty is built upon the clear perception Revelation 
of the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas, attained either by immediate eg aue 
intuition, as in ſelf- evident propoſitions, .or by evident deductions of reaſon ihe clear evi- 
in demonſtrations, we need not the aſſiſtance of revelation, as neceſſary to deuce of rea, 
gain our afſent, and introduce them into our minds. Becauſe the natural ways — 
of knowledge could ſettle them there, or had done it already ; which is the 
greateſt aſſurance we can poſſibly have of any thing, unleſs where God imme- 
diately reveals it to us: and. there too our aſſurance can be no greater, than 
our knowledge is, that it is a revelation from God. But yet nothing, I think, 
can, under that title, ſhake or over-rule plain knowledge; or rationally pre- 
vail with any man to admit it for true, in a direct contradiction to the clear 
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Book IV. evidence of his own underſtanding. For fince no evidence of our faculties, by 
—— which we receive ſuch revelations, can exceed, if equal, the certainty of out 


intuitive knowledge, we can never receive for a truth any thing, that is directly 


contrary to our clear and diſtin knowledge: v. g. the ideas of one body, and 


one place, do ſo clearly agree, and the mind has ſo evident a perception of 
their agreement, that we can never aſſent to a propoſition, that, affirms the 


Traditional 
reve ation 
much leſs. 


fame body to be in two diſtant places at once, however it ſhould pretend to 
the authority of a divine revelation : fince the evidence, firſt, that we deceire 
not ourſelves, in aſcribing it to God; ſecondly, that we underſtand it right, 
can never be ſo great, as the evidence of our on intuitive knowledge, where. 
by we diſcern it impoſſible for the ſame body to be ia two places at once. An 
therefore no propofition can be received for divine revelation, or obtain the 
aſſent due to all ſuch, if it be contradictory to our clear intuitive knowledge. 
Becauſe this would be to ſubvert the principles and foundations of all know. 
ledge, evidence, and aſſent whatſoever: and there would be left no difference 
between truth and falſehood, ne - meaſares of credible and incredible in the 
world, if doubtfal propoſitions ſhall take place before ſelf-evident ; and what 
we certainly know, give way to what we may poſſibly be miſtaken in. In pro- 


_ poſitions therefore contrary to the elear perception of the agreement or diſagree. 
ment of any of our ideas, it will be in vain to urge them as matters of faith, 
They cannot move our aſſent, under that or any other title whatſoever. For 


faith can never convince us of any thing, that contradicts our knowledge. Be- 
cauſe though faith be founded on the teſtimony of God (who cannot lie) reveal. 
ing any propoſition to us; yet we cannot have an aſſurance of the truth of its 


being a divine revelation, greater than our own khowledge: fince the whole 


ſtrength of the certainty depends upon our knowledge that God revealed it, 
which in this caſe, where the propoſition ſuppoſed revealed, contradicts our 
knowledge or reaſon, will always have this objection hanging to it, viz. that we 
cannot tell how to conceive that to come from God, the bountiful Author of 
our being, which if received for true, muſt overturn all the principles and 
foundations of knowledge he has given us, render all our faculties uſeleſs, 
wholly deſtroy the moſt excellent part of. his workmanſhip, our underſtand- 
ings; and put a man in a condition, wherein he will have leſs light, leſs con- 


duct than the beaſt that periſheth. For if the mind of man can never have a 


clearer (and perhaps not fo clear) evidence of any thing to be a divine revcla- 
tion, as it has of the principles of its own reaſon, it can never have a ground to 
quit the clear evidence of its reaſon, io give place to a propoſition, whoſe reve- 
lation has not a greater evidence than thoſe principles have, 

8 6. Taus far a man has uſe of reaſon, and ougnt to hearken to it, even in 
immediate and original revelation, where it is ſuppoſed to be made to himſelf; 
but to all thoſe who pretend not to immediate revelation, but are required to 
pay obedience, and to receive the truths revealed to others, which by the 


tradition of writings,- or word of mouth, are conveyed down to them; rea- 


ſon has a great deal more to do, and is that only which can induce us to receive 
them. For matter of faith being only divine revelation, and nothing elle; 
faith, as we uſe the word, (called commonly divine faith) has to do with no 

Pte” I | propoſitions, 
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opoſitions, but thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be divinely revealed. So that CH Ap. 
I do not fee how thoſe, who make revelation alone the ſole object of faith, can XVIII. 
ſay, that it is a matter of faith, and not of reaſon, to believe that ſuch or ſuch - 
a propoſition, to be found in ſuch or fuch a book, is of divine inſpiration ; 
unleſs it be revealed, that that propoſition, or all in that book, was commu- 
nicated by divine inſpiration. Without ſuch a revelation, the believing, or not 
believing that propoſition or book to be of divine authority, can never be matter 
of faith, but matter of reaſon; and ſuch as I muſt come to an aſſent to, only 
by the uſe of my reaſon, which can never require or enable me to believe that, 
which is contrary to itſelf: it being impoſſible for reaſon ever to procure any 
aſſent to that, which to itſelf appears unreaſonable. 
Ix all things therefore, where we have clear evidence from our ideas, and 
thoſe principles of knowledge I have above mentioned, reaſon is the proper 
judge; and revelation, though it may in conſenting with it confirm its dictates, 
yet cannot in ſuch caſes invalidate its decrees: nor can we be obliged, where 
we have the clear and evident ſentence of reaſon, to quit it for the contrary 
opinion, under a pretence that it is matter of faith; which can have no autho- 
rity againſt the plain and clear dictates of reaſon. | 
$7. Bur, thirdly, there being many things, wherein we have very imper- Things above 
fe& notions,” or none at all; and other things, of whoſe paſt, preſent, or future reaſon, 
exiſtence, iby the natural uſe of our faculties we can have no knowledge at all; 
theſe, as being beyond the diſcovery of our natural faculties, and above reaſon, 
are, when revealed, the proper matter of faith. Thus, that part of the angels 
rebelled againſt God, and thereby loſt their firſt happy ſtate; and that the 
dead ſhall riſe, and live again: | theſe, and the like, being beyond the diſco- 
very of reaſon, are purely matters of faith; with which reaſon has directly 
nothing to do. tienen Num hit 
$ 8: Bor ſince God in giving us the light of reaſon has not thereby tied up or not con- 
his on hands from affording us, wben he thinks fit, the light of revelation in ire 
any of thoſe matters, wherein our natural faculties are able to give a probable 4" xpo thay 
determination; revelation, where God has been pleaſed to give it, muſt carry of faith. 
itagainſtthe probable conjectures of reaſon. Becauſe the mind not being certain 
of the truth of that it does not evidently know, but only yielding to the proba- 
. bility that appears in it, is bound to give up its affent to ſuch a teſtimony ; 
which, it is ſatisfied, comes from one who cannot err, and will not deceive. 
But yet it ſtill belongs to reaſon to judge of the truth of its being a revelation, 
and of the fignification of the words wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if any 
thing ſhall be thought revelation, which is contrary to the plain principles of 
reaſon, and the evident knowledge the mind has of its own clear and diſtinct 
ideas; there reaſon muſt be hearkened to, as to a matter within its province: 
ſince a man can never have ſo certain a knowledge, that a propoſition which 
contradicts the clear principles and evidence of his own knowledge, was divinely 
revealed, or that he underſtands the words rightly wherein it is delivered; as 
he has, that the contrary is true: and ſo is bound to conſider and judge of it 
as a matter of reaſon, and not ſwallow it, without examination, as a matter of 
tanh, a | Arab DHS 334 2653 6 t | 
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Boo IV. $9. Fiss r, whatever propoſition is revealed, of whoſe truth our mind, by 
is natural faculties and notions, cannot judge; that is purely matter of faith, 
ä and above reaſon +» 8 22641 e 
reaſon cannot SECONDLY, all propoſitions, whereof the mind, by the uſe; of its natural 
3 but Faculties, can come to determine and judge from naturally acquired ideas, are 
tt My matter of reaſon ; with this difference (till, that in thoſe concerning which it has 
hearkened to. but an uncertain evidence, and ſo is perſuaded of their truth only upon pro- 
bable grounds, which ſtill admit a poſſibility of the contrary to be true, without 
doing violence to the certain evidence of its own knowledge, and overturning 
the principles of all reaſon; in ſuch probable propoſitions, I ſay, an evident 
revelation ought to determine our aſſent even againſt probability. For where 
the principles of reaſon have not evidenced a propoſition to be certainly true or 
falſe, there clear revelation, as another principle of truth, and ground of aſſent, 
may determine; and ſo it may be matter of faith, and be alſo above reaſon. 
Becauſe reaſon, in that particular matter, being able to reach no higher than 
probability, faith gave the determination, Where reaſon came ſhort ; and reve- 
lation diſcovered on which fide the truth lay, - | 

In matters $10, Tavs far the dominion of faith reaches, and that without any vio- 
where reaſon lence or hindrance to reaſon; which is not injured or diſturbed, but aſſiſted 

can afford cer- . 2 . 5 
tain know- And improved, by new diſcoveries of truth coming from the eternal fountain 
ledge, that is of all knowledge. Whatever God hath revealed, is certainly true; no doubt 
dae can be made of it. This is the proper object of ſaith: but whether it be a 
divine revelation or no, reaſon muſt judge; which can never permit the mind 
to reject a greater evidence to embrace what is leſs evident, nor allow it to- 
entertain probability in oppoſition to knowledge and certainty. There can be 
no evidence, that any traditional revelation is of divine original, in the words 
. we receive it, and in the ſenſe we underſtand it, ſo clear and ſo certain, as that 
of the principles of reaſon; and therefore, nothing that is contrary to, and 
inconſiſtent with, the clear and ſelf-evident dictates of reaſon, has a right to be 
urged or aſſented to as a matter of faith, wherein reaſon hath nothing to do. 
Whatſoever is divine revelation, ought to over-rule all our opinions, prejudices 
and intereſt, and hath a right to be received with full aſſent. Such a ſubmiſ- 
fion as this, of our reaſon to faith, takes not away the land-marks of know- 
ledge: this ſhakes not the foundations of reaſon, but leaves us that uſe of our 

faculties, for which they were given us, 

If the boun- , $11. IF the provinces' of faith and reaſon are not kept diſtinct by theſe 
2 be not boundaries, there will, in matter of religion, be no room for reaſon at all; and 
fake and rea. thoſe extravagant opinions and ceremonies that are to be found in the ſeveral 
ſon, no en- religions of the world, will not deſerve to be blamed. For, to this crying up 
bes ranch, faith, in oppoſition to reaſon, we may, I think, in good meaſure aſcribe 
| in religion thoſe abſurdities that fill almoſt all the religions which poſſeſs and divide man- 
_— den. kind. For men having been principled with an opinion, that they muſt not con- 
0” ſult reaſon in the things of religion, however apparently contradictory to common 
ſenſe, and the very principles of all their knowledge; have let looſe their 
fancies and natural ſuperſtition; and have been by them led into ſo ſtrange 


opinions and extravagant practices in religion, that a conſiderate man _ 
| | ut 
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but ſtand amazed at their follies, and judge them ſo far from being acceptable Cm Av. 
to the great and wiſe God, that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, and XVIII. 
offenſive to a ſober good man. 80 that in effect religion, which ſhould moſt 


diſtinguiſh us from beaſts, and ought moſt peculiarly to elevate us, as rational 
creatures, above brutes, is that wherein men often appear moſt irrational and 
more ſenſeleſs than beaſts themſelves. ** Credo, quia impoſſibile eſt ;” I be- 
' lieve, becauſe it is impoſſible, might in a good man paſs for a ſally of zeal ; but 
would prove a very ill rule for men to chuſe their opinions or religion by. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Of enthuſiaſm. 


F I. 


11 ff place to prepare his mind with a love of it. For he that loves 


E that would ſeriouſly ſet upon the ſearch of truth, ought in the Cn ay. 
XIX. 


it not, will not take much pains to get it, nor be much concerned when he — 
miſſes it. There is no body in the commonwealth of learning, who does not Love of truth 
profels himſelf a lover of truth; and there is not a rational creature, that would neceſſary. 


not take it amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of. And yet for all this, one may 
truly ſay, that there are very few lovers of truth for truth-ſake, even amongſt 
thoſe who perſuade themſelves that they are ſo. How a man may know 
whether he be ſo in earneſt, is worth enquiry : and I think there is one un- 
erring mark of it, viz. the not entertaining any propoſition with greater 
aſſurance, than the proofs it is built upon will warrant. Whoever goes beyond 
this meaſure of aſſent, it is plain receives not truth in the love of it; loves not 
truth for trath-ſake, but for ſome other bye- end. For the evidence that any 
propoſition is true (except ſuch as are ſelf- evident) lying only in the proofs a 
man has of it, whatſoever degrees of aſſent he affords it beyond the degrees of 
that evidence, it is plain that all the ſurpluſage of aſſurance is owing to ſome 
other affection, and not to the love of truth: it being as impoſſible, that the 
love of truth ſhould carry my aſſent above the evidence there is to me that it is 
true, as that the love of truth ſhould make me aſſent to any propoſition for the 
fake of that evidence, which it has not, that it is true; which is in effect to love 
it as a truth, becauſe it is poſſible or probable that it may not be true. In any 
truth that gets not poſſeſſion of our minds by the irreſiſtible light of ſelf-evi- 
dence, or by the force of demonſtration, the arguments that gain it aſſent are 
the vouchers and gage of its probability to us; and we can receive it for no 


other, than ſuch as they deliver it to our underſtandings. Whatſoever credit 


or authority we give to any propoſition, more than it receives from the principles 
and proofs it ſupports itſelf upon, is owing to our inclinations that way, and is 
ſo far a derogation from the love of truth gs ſuch : which, as it can receive no 
evidence from our paſſions or intereſts, ſo it ſhould receive no tincture from 
them. ; e be 4462519 | 


8 2. Taz aſſuming an authority of dictating to others, and a forwardneſs Aforwardreſs 


to preſcribe to their opinions, is a conſtant. concomitant of this biaſs and cor- 
oll. n ruption 


a 


to diate, 
from whence. 
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Boox IV. 


Force of en- 


thuſiaſm. 


Reaſon and 
revelation. 


Riſe of en- 
thuliaſm. 


able to enlighten. the underſtanding by a ray darted into the mind immediately 
from the fountain of lighe: this they underſtand he. bas. promiſed to do, and 

"who then has ſo good a title to expect it as thoſe who are his peculiar people, 
_ choſen by him, and depending on him? I 


Enthuſiaſn. 


or direction from heaven, and muſt be abeyed.; it is a commiſſion, from above, 
and they cannot err in executing it. N 


over his own. mind, and uſurps the prerogative that -beloogs to truth alone, 


ton and revelation, and ſubſtitutes in the toom of it the ungrounded fancies 


their opinions, and regulate- their cohduct, than the tedious and not always 
"ſucceſsful labour of ſtrict reaſoning, it is no wonder that ſome. have been very 
apt to pretend to revelation, and to perſuade: themfclves that they are under the 


of them which they cannot aceount for by the ordinary methods of knowledge, 
and principles of reaſon; Hence we ſee, that in all ages, men, in whom me- 
lancholy has mixed with devotion, or whole: conceit of thæmſel ves bas raiſed 


tance to his favour than is afforded to others, have often flattered themſelves 


to letile itſelf ſtrongly upon their fancies, is an illumination from the ſpirit of 
God, and preſently. of divine authority: and; whatſoever odd action they find 


"Enthuſiaſm, 


ruption of our judgments. For how almoſt can it be otherwiſe, but that he 
ſhould be ready to impoſe on others belief, who has already impoſed on hig 
own? Who can reaſonably expect arguments and conviction from him, in 
dealing with others, whoſe underſtanding is not accuſtomed to them in his 
dealing with himſclf? Who. does violence to his own faculties, tyrinnizes 


which is to command aſſent by only its own authority, i. e. by and in propor- 
tion to that evidence which it carries with it. | | | 


. 


$ 3. Urot this occaſion I · hall take the liberty to conſider a third ground of 
aſſent, which with ſome. men has the ſame authority, and is as confidently 
relied on as either faith or reaſon; I mean enthuſiaſm: which laying by reaſon, 
would ſet up revelation without it. Whereby in effect it takes away both rea- 


of a man's own brain, and aſſumes them for a foundation both of opinion and 
$ 4. REasoN is natural revelation, whereby the eternal father of light, anq 
fountain of- all knowledge, communicates to mankind that portion of truth 
which he has laid within the reach of their natural faculties: revelation is 
natural reaſon enlarged by a new ſet of diſcoveries communicated by God 
immediately, which reaſon vouches the truth of, by-the teſtimony and proo!; 
it gives, that they come from God. So. that he. that takes away reafon, to 
make way for revelation, puts out the light of both, and does much-what the 
ſame, as if he would perſuade:a man to put out his eyes, the better to receive 
the remote light of an inviſible ſtar by a teleſcao pe. 
§ 5. IMMEDIATE revelaton being a much eaſſer way for men to eſtabliſli 


peculiar guidance of heaven in their actions and opinions, e'pecially in thoſe 


them into an opiuion of a greater fatniliatity with God, and a nearer admit- 


with a perſuaſion of an immediate intercoutſe with the Deity, and frequent 
communications from the Divine Spinit. God, I own, eannot be denied. to be 

$ 6. Tnz1Kk minds being thus prepared, whatever groundleſs opinion comes 
in themſelves a ſtrong inclination to do, that impulſe is concluded to be a call 
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$7. Tunis I take to be properly enthuſiaſm, which, though founded neither CH Ax. 
on reaſon nor divine revelation, but riſing from the conceits of a warmed or XIX. 
over-werning brain, works yet, where it once gets footing, more powerfully C_——- 
on the perſua ſions and actions of men, than either of thoſe two, or both to- | 
gether: men being moſt forwardly obedient to the impulſes they receive from 
themſelves; and the whole man is ſure to act more vigorouſly, where the 
whole man is-carcied by a natural motion. For ſtrong conceit, like a new 
principle, carries all eaGly with it, when got above common ſenſe, and freed 
from all reſtraint of reaſon, and check of refleCtion, it is heightened into a 
divine authority, in-concurrence with our own temper and inclination. 
$8. Taoven the odd opinions and extravagant actions enthuſiaſt has run Eothufaſm 
men into, were enough to warn them againſt. this wrong principle, ſo apt to miſtaken for 
miſguide them both in their belief and conduct; off the love of ſomething —_ * 
extraordinary, the eaſe and glory it is to be inſpired, and be above the common © 
and natural way s of knowledge, ſo flatters many mens lazineſs, ignorance and 
vanity, that when once they are got into this way of immediate revelation, of 
illumination without ſearch, and of certainty without proof, and without 
examination; it is a hard matter. to get them out of it. Reaſon is loſt upon 
them, they are above it: they ſee the light infuſed into their underſtandings, 
and cannot be miſtaken ; it is clear and viſible there, Ike the light of bright 
ſunſhine ; ſhews itſelf, and needs no other proof but its own evidence: they 
ſerb the hand of God moving them within, and the impulſes of the fpirit, and 
camot he miſtaken in what they feel. Thus they ſupport themſelves, and are 
fare reaſon hath nothing to do with what they ſee and feel in themſelves: 
what they have a fenſible experience of, admits no doubt, needs no probation. 
Would he not be ridiculous, who ſhould require to have it proved to him that 
the lighat ſuines, and that he ſees it? It is its own proof, and can have no 
other. Mhen the ſpirit brings light into our minds, it diſpels darkneſs. We 
ſee ity; as we do that of the ſun at noon, and need not the twilight of reaſon | 
to ew it us. This light from heaven is ſtrong, clear, and pure, carries i 
its own. demonſtration with it; and we may as naturally take a glow-worm 1 
to aſſiſt us to diſcover the ſun, as to examine the celeſtial ray by our dim 1 
candle; reaſoůn. | ; 2 | 4 
89. Tuts is:the way of talking of theſe men: they are ſure, becauſe they are 
ſure: and their perſuaſions are right becauſe they are ſtrong in them. For, 
when what they ſay. is {tripped of the metaphor of ſeeing and feeling, this is 
all it amounts to: and. yet. theſe ſimilies ſo impoſe on them, that they ſerve 
them for certainty in themſelves, and demonſtration to others. 
$10, Bor to examine a little ſoberly this internal light, and this feeling on EnthuGaſm, 
which they build ſo much. Theſe men have, they ſay, clear light, and they you Jobgy dife 
ſee; they have awakened. ſenſe, and they feel: this cannot, they are ſure, be 
diſputed them. For when a man ſays he ſees or feels, no body can deny it 
him that he does ſo. But here. let me aſk: this ſeeing, is it the perception 
of the truth of the propoſition, or of this, that it is a revelation from God? 
This feeling, is it a perception of an inclination or fancy to do ſomething, or 
of the ſpirit of God moving that inclination? Theſe are two very different 
| 7 . LII 2 n perceptions, 


: 
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Book IV. perceptions, and muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed, if we would not impoſe opos 
— abr ond 1 may perceive. the truth of a propoſition; and yet not perceive that 


Enthifi if 
fails of evi- 
dence, that 


the p: 0pO- 
God. 


it is an immediate revelation from God. I may perceive the truth of a pro. 
poſition in Euclid, without its being, or my perceiving it to be a revelation : 


Nay, I may perceive I came not by this knowledge in a natural way, and ſo 


may conclude it revealed; without perceiving that it is a revelation from God; 
becauſe there be ſpirits, which, without being divinely commiſſioned, may 
excite thoſe ideas in me, and lay them in ſuch order before my mind, that J 


may perceive theit connection. So that the knowledge of any propoſition 


coming into my mind, I know not how, is not a perception that it is from 
God. Much leſs is a ſtrong perſuaſion, that it is true, a perception that it js 
from God, or ſo much as true. But however it be called light and ſeeing, I ſup. 
ſe it is at moſt but belief and aſſurance : and the propoſition taken for a reve. 
tion, is not ſuch as they know to be true, but take to be true. For where a 
ropoſition is known to be true, revelation is needleſs: and it is hard to conceive 
— there can be a revelation to any one of what he knows already. If there- 
fore it be a propofition which they are perſuaded, but do not know, to be true, 
whatever they may call it, it is not ſeeing, but believing. For theſe are two 
ways, whereby truth comes into the mind, wholly diſtin, fo that one is not 
the other. What I ſee, I know to be ſo by the evidence of the thing itſelf: 
what believe, I take to be ſo upon the teſtimony of another: but this teſti- 
mony I muſt know to be given, or elſe what ground have I. of believing ? 
I muſt ſee that it is God that reveals this to me, or elſe I ſee-nothing. The 
queſtion then here is, how do I know that God is the revealer of this to me; - 


that this impreſſion is made upon my mind by his Holy Spirit, and that there- 


fore Iought to obey it? It I know not this, how great ſoever the aſſurance 
is that I am poſſeſſed with, it is groundleſs; whatever light I pretend to, it is 


but enthuſiaſm. For whether the propoſition ſuppoſed to be revealed, be in 


itſelf evidently true, or viſibly probable, or by the natural ways of knowledge 
uncertain, the propoſition that muſt be well grounded, and manifeſted to be 
true, is this, that God is the revealer of it, and that what I take to be a reve- 
lation is certainly put into my mind by him, and is not an illuſion dropped in 
by ſome other ſpirit, or raiſed by my own fancy. For if I miſtake not, theſe 
men receive it for true, becauſe they preſume God revealed it. Does it not 
then ſtand them upon, to examine on what grounds they preſume it to be a 
revelation from God ? | or elſe all their confidence is mere preſumption : and 
this light, they are ſo dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis fatuus that leads 
them conſtantly round in this cirele; it is a revelation, becauſe they firmly 
believe it, and they believe it becauſe it is a revelation. | 

8 11. In all that is of divine revelation, there is need of no other proof but 
that it is an inſpiration from God: for he can neither deceive nor be deceived. 
But how ſhall it be known thatany propoſition in our minds is a truth infuſed 


on is from by God; a truth that is revealed to us by him, which he declares to us, and 


therefore we ought to believe? Here it is that enthuſiaſm fails of the evidence 
it pretends to. For men thus poſſeſſed boaſt of a light whereby they ſay they 
are enlightened, and brought into the knowledge of this or that truth. = 


Enthuſiaſm. 


if they know it to be a truth, they muſt know it to be ſo, either by its own 
ſelf-evidence to natural reaſon, or by the rational proofs that make it out to be 
ſo. If they ſee and know it to be a truth, either of theſe two ways, they in vain 
ſuppoſe it to be a revelation. ': For they know it to be true the ſame way, that 


For thus all the truths, of what kind ſoever, that men uninſpired are enlightened 
with; came into their minds, and are eſtabliſhed there. If they ſay they know 
it to be true, becauſe it is a revelation from God, the reaſon is good: but then it 
will be demanded how they know it to be a revelation from God. If they ſay, by 
the light it brings with it, which ſhines bright in their minds, and they cannot 
reſiſt: I beſeech them to conſider whether this be any more than what we 
have taken notice of already, viz. that it is a revelation becauſe they ſtrongly 
believe it to be true. For all the light they ſpeak of is but a ſtrong, though un- 
grounded, perſuaſion of their own minds, that it is a truth. For rational 
grounds from proofs that it is a truth, they muſt acknowledge to have none; 
for then it is not received as a revelation, but upon the ordinary grounds 
that other truths are received: and if they believe it to be true, becauſe it 
is a revelation, and have no other reaſon for its being a revelation, but be- 
cauſe they are fully perſuaded without any other reaſon that it is true; they be- 
lieve it to be a revelation only becauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be a revelation ; 
which is a very unſafe ground to proceed on, either in our tenets or actions. 
And what readier way can there be to run ourſelves into the moſt extravagant 


guide, and to believe any propoſition to be true, any action to be right, only 
becauſe we believe it to be ſo? The ſtręngth of our perſuaſions are no evidence 
at all of their own rectitude: crooked things may be as ſtiff and unflexible 
as ſtraight: and men may be as poſitive and peremptory in error as in truth. 
How come elſe the untractable zealots in different and oppoſite parties? For if 
the light, which every one thinks he has in his mind, which in this caſe is 
nothing but the ſtrength of his own perſuaſion, be an evidence that it is from 
God, contrary opinions have the ſame title to be inſpirations; and God will be 
not only the father of lights, but of oppoſite and contradictory lights, leading 
men contrary ways; and contradictory propoſitions will be divine truths, if an 
ungrounded ſtrength of aſſurance be an evidence, that any propoſition is a 
divine revelation. | | | 


cauſe of believing, and confidence of being in the right is made an argument 
of truth. St. Paul himſelf believed he did well, and that he had a call to 


wrong: but yet it was he, and not they, who were miſtaken. Good men are 
men till,” liable to miſtakes ;' and are ſometimes warmly engaged in errors, 
3 they take for divine truths, ſhining in their minds with the cleareſt 
ight. | 6 
58 13. LicuT, true light, in the mind is, ot can be nothing elſe but the evidence 
of the truth of any propoſition; and if it be not a ſelf-evident propoſition, all 
the light it has, or can have, is from the clearneſs and validity of thoſe proofs, 

upon 


any other man naturally may know that it is ſo without the help of revelation. 
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CH Ap. 
XIX. 
— — 


errors and miſcarriages, than thus to ſet up fancy for our ſupreme and ſole 


$ 12. Tris cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt fixraneſs of perſuaſion is made the Firmneſ: of 


perſuaſion no 
proof that any 


propoſition is 


it when he perſecuted the Chriſtians, ' whom he confidently thought in the from Gos. 


Light in the 
mind, What. 
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one diſtinguiſh between the deluſions of Satan, and the inſpirations. of the 
Holy Ghott? He can transform hignſelf into an angel of light. And they 


Revelation 

muſt be judg- 

ed of by rea- 
ſon. 


Belief no 
proof of re- 
velation. 


? . | . "revelation; beſides out believing that it is ſo. Thus we ſee the holy men of 


They were not left to their own perſuaſions alone, that thoſe per ſuaſions were 


them to juſtify the truth of their commiſſion from heaven; and by viſible 
ſigns to aſſert the divine authority of a meſſage: they were ſent With. Moles 


upon which it is received. To talk af any other light in the underſtanding, 
is to put ourſelves in the dark, or in the power of the Prince af darkneſs, and 
by our own conſent to-give-curſelyes up to deluſion to believe a lie. For if 
ſtrength of perſuaſion be the light, which muſt guide us; I ak how ſhall any 


who are led by this fon of the morning, are as fully farisfied of the illumination, 
i. e. are as firongly perſuaded, that they are enlightened by the fpirit of God, 
as any one who is ſo : they acquieſce and rejoice in it, are acted by it: and no 
body can be more'fure, nor more in the right (if their own ſtrong belief may 
be judge) than they. Ans 21595 $5314 $SIKOY O70 35 7-695 EE 5 
98 14. Hs therefore that will not giue himſelf up to all the extravagancies of 
deluſion and error, muſt bring this guide of his ligbt within to the trial. God, 
when he makes the prophet, does not unmake the man. Ie leaves all his 
faculties in the natural ſtate, to enable him to judge of his inſpirations, whether 
they be of divine original or no. When ber illuminates the mind with ſuper- 
natural light, he does not extinguiſh that which is natural. If he would have 
us aſſent to the truth of any propoſition, be either evidences that truth by the 
uſual methods of natural reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be a truth which 
he would have us aſſent to, by his authority; and convinces us that it is from 
him, by ſome marks which reaſon cannot be miſtaken in. Reaſon muſt be 
our laſt judge and guide in every thing I do not mean that we muſt conſult 
reaſon, and examine whether a propoſition revealed from God can be made 
out by natural principles, and if it cannot, that then we may reject it: but 
conſult it we mult, and by it examine, whether it he a revelation: from God or 
no. And if reaſon finds it to be revealed from God, reaſon then declares for 
it, as much as for any other truth, and makes it one of hen dictates. Every 
conceit that thoroughly warms our fancies muſt paſs for an inſpitation, if there 
be nothing but the ſtrength of our perſuaſions, whereby tu judge of our 
perſuaſions: if reaſon muſt not examine their truth by ſomething extrinſecal to 
the per ſuaſions themſelves; inſpirations and deluſions, truth and falſhood, will 
have the fame- meaſure and will not be: poſſible to be diſtinguiſned. 
815. Ir this internal light, or any propoſition which under that title we 
take for inſpired, be conſormable to the principles of reaſon, or to the word 
of God, which is atteſted revelation, reaſon warrants it, and we may ſafely 
receive it ſor true, and be guided by it in our belief and actions: if it receive 
no teſtimony nor evidence from either of theſe rules, we cannot take it for a 
revelation, or ſo much as far true, till we have ſome other mark that it is a 


old; who had revelations from God, had ſomething elſe beſides that: internal 
light of aſſurance in their oun minds, to teſtify to them that it was from God. 


from God; but had outward ſigns to convince them of the author of thole 
revelations; And when they were to convince others, they had a power given 


EN faw 
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ſaw the buſh burn without being conſumed, and heard a voice out of it. CHAP. 
This was ſomething beſides finding an impulſe upon his mind to go to Pharaoh, XIX. 
that he might bring his brethren out of Egypt: and yet he thought not this 


enough to authorize him to go with that meſſage, till God, by another miracle 
of his rod turned into a ſerpent, had aſſured him of a power to teſtify his 
miſſion, by the ſame miracle repeated before. them, whom he was ſent to. 
Gideon was ſent by an angel to deliver Iſrael from the Midianites, and yet he 
defired a ſign to convince him that this commiſſion was from God. ' Theſe, 
and ſeveralthe like inſtances to be found among the prophets of old, are enough 
to ſhew that they thought not an inward ſeeing or perſuaſion of their own 
minds without any other proof, a ſufficient evidence that it was from God ; 
though 2 ſcripture does not every where mention their demanding or having 
ſuch proofs. Jt wy Wiegen : 

5 46. Is what I have ſaid I am far from denying, that God' can, or doth 
ſometimes enlighten mens minds in the apprehending of certain truths, or 
excite. them to good actions by the immediate influence and aſſiſtance of the 
holy ſpirit, without any extraordinary ſigns accompanying it. But in ſuch 
caſes too. we have reaſon and. ſcripture, unerxing rules to know whether ic 
be-from God or no. Where the truth embraced is conſonant to the revelation 
in the. written word of God, or the action conformable to the dictates of right 
reaſon or holy writ, we may be aſſured that we run no riſk in entertaining it as 
ſuch.z. becauſe though perhaps it be not an immediate. revelation on” God, 
extraordinarily. operating on our minds, yet we are ſure it is warranted by that 
revelation which he has given us of truth. But it is not the ſtrength of our 
private perſuaſion within ourſelves, that can warrant it to be. a light or motion 
from heaven; nothing can do that but the written word of God without us, or 
that ſtandard of reaſon which is common to us with all men. Where reaſon 
or ſcripture is expreſs for any opinion or action, we may receive it as of divine 
authority ; but it is not the ſtrength of our own perſuaſrons which can by 
itſelf give it that ſtamp. The bent of our own minds may favour it as much 
as we pleaſe; that may ſhew it to be a fondling of our own, but will by no 
means prove it to be an offspring of heaven, and of divine original. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Of wrong aſſent or error. 


; EK N OWLE DOB being to be had only of viſible and certain truth, C n Ax. 


ertor is not a fault of our knowledge, but a miſtake of our judg- 
ment, giving aſſent to that which is not true. 


— mmm # 


Bor if aſſent be grounded on likelihood, if the proper object and- motive Cauſes of 
of our aſſent be. probability, and that probability confiſts in what is laid down e. 


in the foregbing chapters, it will be demanded how men come to give their 
aſſents contrary to probability, For there is nothing more common than 
Pack | | contrariety 


* 
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firmly adheres to. The reaſons whereof, though they may be very various 
yet, I ſuppoſe, may be all reduced to theſe four: Bes enk. 


1. Want of 
proofs. 


and obſervations themſelves tending to the proof of any propoſition ; nor like. 


only in the proviſions for living. Theſe mens opportunity of knowledge and 


the croaking of their own bellies, or the cries of their children. It is not to 
be expected that a man, who drudges on all his life in a laborious trade, 


| lane, and dirty road, only to market; ſhould be ſkilled in the geography of - 


are in being, and are neceſſary to make out many, nay moſt of the propoſitions 
that, in the ſocieties of men, are judged of the n moment; or to find 
th 


E 


Obj. What 
ſhall become 
of thoſe who 
want them ? 


”- anſwered.- 


to every man to venture his great concernments on; | nay, his everlaſting 


which are no where extant, and ſo are no where to be had; but the want 


Wrong aſſent, or error. 


contrariety of opinions; nothing more obvious than that vos man whol! 
diſpelieves what another only doubts of, and a third ſtedfaſtly believes, and 


| 4 


1. Want of proofs.” 5 
2. Want of ability to uſe them. 
| 3. Want of will to uſe them. 
4. Wrong meaſures of probability. 8 
82. Frksr, by want of proofs, I do not mean only the want of thoſe proof 


even of thoſe proofs which are in being, or might be procured. And thus men 
want proofs who have not the convenience or opportunity to make experiments 


wiſe the convenience to enquire into, and collect the teſtimonies of others: 
and in this ſtate are the greateſt part of mankind, who are given up to labour, 
and enſlaved to the neceſſity of their mean condition, whoſe lives are worn out 


enquiry are commonly as narrow as their fortunes; and their underſtandings 
are but little inſtructed, when all their whole time and pains is laid out to ſtill 


ſhould be more knowing in the variety of things done in the world, than a 
pack-horſe, who is driven conſtantly forwards and backwards in a narrow 


the country. Nor is it at all more poſſible, that he who wants leiſure, books, 
and languages, and the opportunity of converſing with variety of men, 
ſhould be in a condition to collect thoſe teſtimonies and obſervations which 


out grounds of aſſurance ſo great as the belief of the points he would build 
on them, is thought neceflary. So that a great part of mankind are, by 
the natural and unalterable ſtate of things in this world, and the conſtitution 
of human affairs, unavoidably given over to invincible ignorance of thoſe 
proofs on which others build, and which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh thoſe 
opinions: the greateſt part of men, having much to do to get the means of 
living, are not in a condition to look after thoſe of learned and laborious 
enquiries. e 8 

8 3. Wu ar ſhall we ſay then? Are the greateſt part of mankind, by the 
neceſſity of their condition, ſubjected to unavoidable ignorance in thoſe things 
which are of greateſt importance to them? (for of theſe it is obvious to 
enquire.) Have the bulk of mankind no other guide but accident, and blind 
chance, to conduct them to their happineſs or miſery? Are the current opi- 
nions, and licenſed guides of every country, ſufficient evidence and ſecurity 


happineſs or miſery? Or can thoſe be the certain and. infallible oracles and 
S | ſtandards 
8 
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ſtandards of truth, which teach one thing in Chriſtendom, and another in Cuay. 
Turkey? Or ſhall a poor countryman be eternally happy for having the chance XX. 
to be born in Italy; or a day-labourer be unavoidably loſt, becauſe he had te 
ill lack to be born in England? How ready ſome men may be to ſay ſome of 
theſe things, I will not here examine: but this I am ſure, that men muſt allow 
one or other of theſe to be true (let them chuſe which they pleaſe) or elſe grant, 
that God has furniſhed men with faculties ſufficient to dire& them in the way 
they ſhould take, if they will but ſeriouſly employ them that way, when their 
ordinary vocations allow them the leiſure. No man is ſo wholly taken up with 
the attendance on the mean; of living, as to have no ſpare time at all to think 
of his ſoul, and inform himſelf in matters of religion. Were men as intent 
upon this, as they are on things of lower concernment, there are none fo 
enſlaved to the neceſſities of life, who might not find many vacancies that 
might be huſbanded to this advantage of their knowledge. | 
$ 4. BesIDEs thoſe, whoſe improvements and informations are ſtraitened by people bin- 
the narrowneſs of their fortunes, there are others whoſe largeneſs of fortune dered from 
would plentifully enough ſupply books and other requiſites for clearing of“ ,: 
doubts, and diſcovering of truth: but they are cooped in cloſe, by the laws of 
their countries, and the ſtrict guards of thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to keep them 
ignorant, leſt, knowing more, they ſhould believe the leſs in them. Theſe 
are as far, nay farther from the liberty and opportunities of a fair enquiry, than 
theſe poor and wretched labourers we before ſpoke of. And, however they 
may ſeem high and great, are confined to narrowneſs of thought, and enſlived 
in that which ſhould be the freeſt part of man, their underſtandings. This is 
generally the caſe of all thoſe who live in places where care is taken to pro- 
pagate truth without knowledge ; where men are forced, at a venture, to be of 
the religion of the country; and muſt therefore ſwallow down opinions, as 
filly people do empiricks pills, without knowing what they are made of, or 
how they will work, and having nothing to do but believe that they will do 
the cure: but in this are much more miſerable than they, in that they are not 
at liberty to refuſe ſwallowing what perhaps they had: rather let alone; or to 
chuſe the phyſician, to whoſe conduct they would truſt themſelves. | 
$ 5. SECONDLY, thoſe who want ſkill to uſe thoſe evidences they have of 2. Want of 
- probabilities; who cannot carry a train of conſequences in their heads; nor * io uſe 
weigh exactly the preponderancy of contrary proofs and teſtimonies, making 
every circumſtance its due allowance; may be eaſily miſled to aſſent to politions 
that are not probable. There are ſome men of one, ſome but of two ſyllo- 
giſms, and no more; and others that can but advance one'ſtep farther. Theſe 
cannot always diſcern that ſide on which the ſtrongelt proofs lie; cannot con- 
ſtantly follow that which in itſelf is the more probable opin on. Now that 
there is ſuch a difference between men, in reſpect of their underſtandings, I 
think no body, who has had any converſation with his neighbours, will queſ- 
tion: though he never was at Weſtminſter-hall, or the Exchange, on the one 
hand; or at Alms-houſes, or Bedlam, on the other. Which great difference in 
mens intellectuals, whether it riſes from any defect in the organs of the body, 
particularly adapted to thinking; or in the dulneſs or untractableneſs of thoſe 
VOL, I, M m m faculties 
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Book IV. faculties for want of uſe; or, as ſome think, in the natural differences of 


— — 


may, without doing injury to manłk ind, affirm, that 


| 3. Want of 
wil to uſe 
them. 


u who lay out all their incomes in proviſions for the body, and employ none of 


have been ſhewn.of wrong aſſent, and how it comes to paſs, that probable 
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mens ſouls themſelves; or ſome, or all of theſe together ; it matters not here 
to examine: only this is evident, that there is a Hedge of degrees in-meng 
underſtandings, apprehenſions, and reaſonings, to ſo 2 a Jatitude, that one 
there is a greater diſtance 
between ſome men and others, in this reſpect, than between ſome men and 
ſome beaſts. But how this comes about, is a ſpeculation, though of great con- 
ſequence, yet not neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe, _- 
$ 6. THIRDLY, there are angther fort of people that want proofs, not 
becauſe they are out of their reach, but becauſe they will not uſe them : who, 
though they have riches and leiſure. enough, and want neither parts nor other 
helps, are yet never the better for them. Their hot purſuit of pleaſure, or 
conſtant drudgery in buſineſs, engages ſome mens thoughts elſewhere : lazineſs 
and oſcitancy in general, or a particular averſion for books, ſtudy and medita- 
tion, keep others from any ſerious. thoughts at all: and ſome out of fear, that 
an impartial enquiry would not favour thoſe opinions which beſt ſuit their 
prejudices, lives, and deſigns, content themſelves, without examination, to 
take upon truſt what they find convenient and in faſhion. Thus moſt men, 
even of thoſe that might do otherwiſe, paſs their lives without an acquaintance 
with, much leſs a rational aflent to, probabilities they are concerned to know, 
though they lie ſo much within their view, that to be convinced of them they 
need but turn their eyes that way. We know ſome men will not read a letter 
which is ſuppoſed to bring ill news ; and many men forbear to caſt up their 
accounts, or ſo much as think upon their eſtates, who have reaſon to fear their 
affairs are in no very good poſture, How men, whoſe plentiful fortunes allow 
them leiſure to improve their underſtandings, can ſatisfy themſelves with a lazy 
ignorance, I cannot tell: but methinks they have a low opinion of their ſouls, 


it to procure the means and helps of knowledge; who take great care to appear 
always in a neat and ſplendid outſide, and would think themſelves miſerable 
in coarſe cloaths, or a patched coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer their minds to 
appear abroad in a pie-bald livery of coarle patches, and borrowed ſhreds, ſuch 
as it has pleaſed chance, or their country-taylor (I mean the common opinion of 
thoſe they have converſed with) to clothe them in. I will not here mention 
how unreaſonable this is for men that ever think of a future ſtate, and their 
concernment in it, which no rational man can avoid to do ſometimes : nor ſhall 
I take notice what a ſhame and confuſion it is, to the greateſt contemners of 
knowledge, to be found ignorant in things they are concerned to know. But 
this at leaſt is worth the conſideration. of thoſe who call themſelves gentic- 
men, that however they may think credit, reſpect, power and authority, the 
concomitants of their birth and fortune, yet they will find all theſe {till carried 
away from them, by men of lower condition, who ſurpaſs them in know- 
ledge. They who are blind will always be led by thoſe that fee, or elſe 
fall into the ditch : and he is certainly the moſt ſubjected, the moſt enſlaved, 
who is ſo in his underſtanding. - In the foregoing inſtances, ſome of the cauſes 


doctrines 


7 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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doctrines are not always received with an aſſent proportionable to the reaſons Cn Ar. 
which are to be had for their probability: but hitherto we have conſidered only XX. 
ſuch probabilities, whoſe proofs do exiſt, but do not appe-r to him who em 
braces the error. 444 1007 | 
$7. FouRTHLY, there remains yet the laſt fort, who, even where the real 4. Wiong 
probabilities appear, and are plainly:laid before them, do not admit of the ee of 
conviction, nor yield unto manifeſt reaſons, but do either exeyey, ſuſpend their 3 x 
aſſent, or give it to the leſs probable opinion: And to this danger are thoſe 
expoſed, who have taken up wrong meaſures of probability; which are, 

1. PROPOSITIONS that are not in themſelves certain and evident, but doubtful: 
and falſe, taken up for principles. | | 
2. NxcrivEp hypotheles. 
31. PREDOMINANT' paſſions or inclinations. 
4. AUTHORITY, 3 | 
$8: FixsT, the firſt and firmeſt ground of probability, is the conformity';. Doubrral 
any thing has to our own knowledge; eſpecially that part of our knowledge prop' fictions 
which we have embraced; and continue to look on as principles. Theſe have lo principtes 
great an influence upon our opinions, that it is uſually by them we judge of 
truth, and meaſure probability to that degree, that what is inconſiſtent with our 
principles, is ſo far from paſſing for probable; with us, that it will not be 1 
allowed poſſible. The reverence born to theſe principles is ſo great, and their 1 


authority ſo paramount to all other, that the teſtimony not only of other men, 
but the evidence of out own ſenſes are often rejected, when they offer to vouch 
any thing contrary to theſe eſtabliſned rules. How much the doctrine of 
innate principles, and that principles are not to be proved or queſtioned, has | 
contributed to this, I will not here examine. This I readily grant, that one 
truth cannot contradict another: but withal I take leave alſo to ſay, that every 
one ought very carefully to beware what he admits for a principle, to examine 
it ſtrictly, and ſee whether he certainly knows it to be true of itſelf by its own 
evidence, or whether he does only with affurance believe it to be ſo upon the 
authority of others. For he hath a ſtrong- biaſs put into his underſtanding, 
which will unavoidably miſguide his aſſent, who hath imbibed wrong prin- 
ciples, and has blindly given himſelf up to the authority of any opinion in itſelf 
- not evidently true. | : 
89. Turk is nothing more ordinary, than childrens receiving into their 
minds propoſitions (eſpecially about matters of, religion) from their parents, 
nurſes, or thoſe about them: which being inſinuated into their unwary, as 
well as unbiaſſed underſtandings, and faſtened by degrees, are at laſt (<qually, = 
whether true or falſe) riveted there by long/cuſtom and education, beyond all | 3 
poſſibility of being pulled out again. For men, when they are grown up, 
refſecting upon their opinions, and finding thoſe of this fort to be as entient 
in their minds as their very memories, not having obſerved their early infinua- 
tion, nor by what means they got them, they are apt to reverence them as 
ſacred things, and not to ſuffer them to be profaned, touched, or queſtioned: 
they look on them as the Urim and Thummim ſer up in their minds imme- | 
diately by God himſelf, to be the great and unerring deciders of truth and faiſe- | | 
N | M m m 2 hood, | 
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Book IV. hood, and the judges to which they are to appeal in all manner of con. 


woAoAye— troverhes. | | 


S 10. Tuts opinion of his principles (let them be what they will) being 
once eſtabliſhed, in any one's mind, it is eaſy to be imagined what reception any 


propoſition ſhall find, how clearly ſoever proved, that ſhall invalidate their 


authority, or at all thwart with theſe internal oracles ; whereas the groſſeſt 
abſurdities and improbabilities, being but agreeable to ſuch principles, go down 
glibly, and are eaſily digeſted. - The great obſtinacy that is to be found in 
men firmly belieying quite contrary opinions, though many times equally 


abſurd, in the various religions of mankind, are as evident a proof, as they are an 


unavoidavle conſequence, of this. way of reaſoning from received traditional 
principles, So that men will diſbelieve their own eyes, renounce the evidence 
of their ſenſes, and give their own experience the lye, rather than admit of 


any thing diſagreeing with theſe ſacred tenets. Take an intelligent Romaniſt, 


that from the firſt dawning of any notions in his underſtanding, hath had this 


principle conſtantly inculcated, viz. that he muſt believe as the church (i. e. 


thoſe of his communion) believes, or that the pope is infallible ; and this he 


never ſo much as heard queſtioned, till at forty-or fifty years old he met with 


one of other principles: how is he prepared eaſily to ſwallow, not only againſt all 
probability, but even the clear eyidence of his ſenſes, the doctrine of tranſub- 
ſtantiation? This principle has ſuch an influence on his mind, that he will 
believe that to be fleſh: which he ſees to be bread, And what way will you 
take to convince a man of any improbable opinion he holds, who, with ſome 
philoſophers, hath laid down this as a foundation of reaſoning, that he muſt - 
believe his reaſon (for ſo men improperly call arguments drawn from their 
principles) againſt his ſenſes ?. Let an enthuſiaſt. be principled, that he or his 


teacher is inſpired, and ated by an immediate communication of the divine 


' ſpirit, and you in vain bring the evidence of clear reaſons againſt his doctrine. 


2. Received 
hypotheſes, 


Whoever therefore have imbibed wrong principles, are not, in things incon- 


ſiſtent with theſe principles, to be moved by the moſt apparent and convincing 


probabilities, till they are ſo candid and ingenuous to themſelves, as to be per- 
ſuaded to examine even thoſe very principles, which many never ſuffer them- 
ſelves to do. 9 | 

$ 11. SECONDLY, next to theſe are men whoſe underſtandings are caſt into 
a mold, and faſhioned juſt to the ſize of a received hypotheſis, The difference 
between theſe and the former, is, that they will admit of matter of fact, and 
agree with diſſenters in that; but differ only in aſſigning of reaſons, and 
explaining the manner of operation. Theſe are not at that open defiance with 


their ſenſes, with the former: they can endure to hearken to their information 


a little more patiently; but will by no means admit of their reports in the 
explanation of things; nor be prevailed on by probabilities, which would 
oom ince them that things are not brought about juſt after the ſame manner 
that they have decreed within themſelves that they are. Would it not be an 
inſufferable thing for a learned profeſſor, and that which his ſcarlet would 
bluſh at, to have his authority of forty years ſtanding wrought out of hard 
rock Greek and Latin, with no ſmall expence of time and candle, and confirmed 


by 
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upſtart noveliſt? Can any one expect that he ſhould be made to confeſs, that 


that he ſold them hard words and ignorance at a very dear rate? What proba- 
bilities, I ſay, are ſufficient to prevail in ſuch a caſe? And who ever by the moſt 
cogent arguments will be prevailed with, to diſrobe himſelf at once of all his 
old opinions, and pretences to knowledge and learning, which' with hard 


naked, in queſt a-freſh of new notions? All the arguments can be ufed, will 
be as little able to prevail, as the wind did with the traveller to part with his 
cloke, which he held only the faſter. To this of wrong hypotheſis, may be 
reduced the errors that may be occaſioned by a true hypotheſis, or right prin- 
ciples, but not rightly underſtood. There is nothing more familiar than this. 
The inſtances of men contending for different opinions, which they all derive 
from the infallible truth of the ſcripture, are an undeniable proof of it. All 
that call themſelves Chriſtians, allow the text, that ſays, peravorire, to carry in 
it the obligation to a very weighty duty. But yet how very erroneous will one 
of their practices be, who underſtanding nothing but the French, take this rule 
with one tranſlation to be repentez vous, repent; or with the other, © faitiez 
« penitence,” do penance. 


a covetous man's reaſoning, and money on the other; it is eaſy to foreſee 
which will outweigh. Earthly minds, like mud-walls, reſiſt the ſtrongeſt 
batteries: and though perhaps ſometimes the force of a clear argument may 
make ſome impreſſion, yet they nevertheleſs ſtand firm, and keep out the enemy 
truth, that would captivate or diſturb them. Tell a man, paſſionately in love, 
that he is jilted ; bring a ſcore of witneſſes of the falſehood of his miſtreſs, it 
is ten to one but three kind words of hers ſhall invalidate all their teſtimonies. 
* Quod volumus, facile credimus;” What ſuits our wiſhes, is forwardly 
believed; is, I ſuppoſe, what every one hath more than once experimented : 
and though men cannot always openly gainfay or reſiſt the force of manifeſt 
robabilities that make againſt them, yet yield they not to the argument, Not 
but that it is the nature of the underſtanding conſtantly to cloſe with the more 
probable fide; but yet a man hath a power to ſuſpend and reſtrain its enqui- 
ries, and not permit a full and ſatisfactory examination, as far as the matter in 
queſtion is capable, and will bear it to be made. Until that be done, there 
will be always theſe two ways left of evading the moſt apparent probabilities. 


brought in words, -there may be a fallacy latent in them : and the conſequences 


not, with ſatisfaction enough to themſelves, raiſe this doubt; and from whoſe 
conviction they may not, without reproach of diſingenuity or unrealonableneſs, 
ſet themſelves free with the old reply, © non perſuadebis, etiamſi perſuaſleris ,” 
Though I cannot anſwer; I will not yield. | | 


ſtudy he hath all his time been labouring for; and turn himſelf out ſtark 


J 14. Sz- 
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by general tradition and a reverend beard, in an inſtant over-turned by an Cn a e- 


XX. 


what he taught his ſcholars thirty years ago, was all error and miſtaxe; and 


\ F12. TaxiRDLy, probabilities, which croſs mens appetites and prevailing 3. Predomi- 
paſſions, run the ſame fate. Let ever ſo much probability hang on one fide of want paſons. 


$ 13. FiRsT, that the arguments being (as for the moſt part they are) The meanror 
evading pro- 
; h | . | babilities: 
being, perhaps, many in train, they may be ſome of them incoherent. There 7. Suppoſed 
are very few diſcourſes fo ſhort, clear, and conſiſtent to which moſt men may fallacy. 
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Book IV. 5 14. SECONDLY, manifeſt probabilities may be evaded, and the aſſent 
2 withheld upon this ſuggeſtion, that I know not yet all that may be: ſaid on the 
ee for Contrary ſide. And therefore though I. be beaten, it is not neceſſary I ſhould 
the contrary. yield, not knowing, what forces there are in reſerve. behind. This is a refuge 
againſt conviction ſo open and ſo wide, that it is hard to determine, when a 

man is quite out of the verge of it. nei 6 | 

What proba- § 15, Bur yet there is ſome end of it; and a man having carefully enquired 
reap huge into all the grounds of probability apd unlikelineſs, done his utmoſt to inform 
ent. bimſ.lf in all particulars fairly, aud caſt up the ſum. total on both ſides; may in 
moſt caſes comę to acknowledge, upon the whole matter, on which, fide the 
probability reſts; wherein ſome proofs in matter of reaſon, being ſuppoſitions 

upon univerſal experience, are ſo cogent. and clear; and ſome teſtimonies in 

matter of fact ſo univerſal; that he cannot refuſe his aſſent; So that, I think, 

we may conclude, that in propoſitions, where though the proofs in view are of 

moſt moment, yet there are ſufficient. grounds to ſuſpect that there is either 

fallacy in words, or certain proofs as conſiderable. to be produced on the con- 

trary (ide; there aſſent, ſuſpence, or diſſent, are oſten voluntary actions: but 

where the proofs are ſuch as make it highly probable, and there is not ſuffici- 

ent ground to ſuſpect, that there is either fallacy. of, words (which ſober and 

ſerious conſideration may diſcover) nor equally valid proats,, yet undiſcovered, 

latent on the other ſide (which alſo the nature of the thing may, in ſome caſes, 

make plain to a conſiderate man) there, I. think, a man, Who has weighed 

them, can ſcarce refuſe. his aſſent to the ſide, on which the, greater probabi- 

lity appears. Whether it be probable, that a promiſcuous jumble of printing 

letters ſhould often fall into a method and order, which ſhould: ſtamp on paper 

a coherent diſcourſe ; or that a blind fortuitous concourſe of atoms, not guided 

by an underſt inding agent, ſhould frequently conſtitute. the bodies of any ſpecics 

of animals: in theſe and the like cafes, I think, no body that conſiders them 

can be one jot at a ſtand which, ſide to take, nor at all waver in his aſſent. 

Laſtly, when there can be no ſuppoſition (the thing in its own nature indifferent, 

and wholly depending upon the teſtimony of witneſſes) that there is as fair 

teſtimony againſt, as for the matter of fact atieſted; which by enquiry is to be 

learned, v. g. whether there was one thouſand ſeven hundred years ago ſuch a 

man at Rome as Julius Cæſar: in all ſuch caſes, I fay, I think it is not in any 

rational man's power to refuſe his aſſent; but that it neceſſarily follows, and 

cloſes with ſuch probabilities, In other leſs clear caſes, I think, it is in a man's 

ower to ſuſpend his. aſſent; and perhaps content himſelf with the. proofs 

he has, if they favour the opinion that ſuits: with his inclination or. intereſt, 

and ſo ſtop from farther ſearch, But that a man ſhould afford his aſſent to 

that fide, on which the leſs probability appears to him, ſeems. to me; utterly 
impracticable, and as impoſſible, as it is ta believe the ſame thing probable 

| and improbable at the ſame time. 19 1-4; 4 
Where itisin & 16, As knowledge is no more arbitrary than perception; ſo, J think, 
aloe . aſſent is no more in out power than knowledge. When the agreement of any 
pend it. Py 6 

two ideas appears to our minds, whether immediately, or by the aſſiſtance of 

reaſon, I can no more refuſe to perceive, no more avoid knowing it, than 2 

: | avol 
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avoid ſeeing thoſe objects which I turn my eyes to, and look on in day- light: Cn Ar. 
and what upon full examination I find the moſt probable, I cannot deny my XX. 
aſſent to. But though we cannot hinder our knowledge, where the agreement 
is once perceived, nor our aſſent, where the probability manifeſtly appears upon 
due conſideration of all the meaſures of it: yet we can hinder both know- 
ledge and aſſent, by ſtopping our enquiry, and not employing our faculties 
in the ſearch of any truth. If it were not fo, ignorance, error, or infidelity 
could not in any caſe be a fault. Thus in ſome cafes we can prevent or 
ſuſpend our aſſent: but can a man, verſed in modern or antient hiſtory, 
doubt whether there is ſuch a place as Rome, or whether there was ſuch a 
man as. Julius Czſar ? Indeed there are millions of truths, that a man is not, 
or may not think himſelf concerned to know; as whether our king Richard 
the third: was crooked, or no; or whether Roger Bacon was a mathematician, 
or a magician. In theſe and ſuch-like cafes, where the aſſent one way or 
other is of no importance to the intereſt of any one; no action, no concern- 
ment of his, following or depending thereon ; there it is not ſtrange, that the 
mind ſhould give itſelf up to the common opinion, or render itſelf to the 
ficſt comer. Theſe and the like opinions, are of fo little weight and moment, 
that, like motes in the ſun, their tendencies are very rarely taken notice 
of. They are there, as it were, by chance, and the mind lets them float 
at liberty. But where the mind judges that the propoſition has concernment 
in it; where the aſſent or not aſſenting is thought to draw conſequences of 
moment after it, and good and evil to depend on chuſing or refuſing the 
right fide; and the mind ſets itfelf ſeriouſly to enquire and examine the pro- 
bability : there, I think, it is not in our choice to take which fide we pleaſe, 
if manifeſt odds appear on either. The greater probability, I think, in that 
caſe will determine the aſſent: and a man can no more avoid aſſenting, or 
taking it to be true, where he perceives the greater probability, than he can 
avoid knowing it to be true, where he perceives the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of any two ideas. | 
Ir this be ſo, the foundation of error will lie in wrong meaſures of proba- 
bility; as the foundation of vice in wrong meaſures of good. 
§ 17. FouRTHLyY, the fourth and laſt wrong meaſure of probability I ſhall 4. Auchority. 
take notice of, and which keeps in ignorance or error more people than all the 
other together, is that which I have mentioned in the foregoing chapter; I 
mean, the giving up our aſſent to the common received opinions, either of our 
friends or party, neighbourhood or country. How many men have no other 
ground for their-tenets, than the ſuppoſed honeſty, or learning, or number, of 
thoſe of the ſame profeſſion? As if honeſt or bookith men could not err, or 
truth were to be eſtabliſhed by the vote of the multitude: yet this with moſt 
men ſerves the turn, The tenet has had the atteſtation of reverend antiquity, 
it comes to me with the paſſport of former ages, and therefore J am ſecure in 
the reception I give it: other men have been, and are of the ſame opinion (for 
that is all is ſaid) and therefore it is reaſonable for me to embrace it. A man 
may more juſtifiably throw up croſs and pile for his opinions, than take them 
up by ſuch meaſures. All men are liable to error, and moſt men are in many 

: points, 
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Man not in ſo 
many errors as 


is imagined, 
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points, by paſſion or intereſt, under temptation to it. If we could but ſee the 
ſecret motives that influenced the men of name and learning in the world, and 
the leaders of parties, we ſhould not always find that it was the embracing 
of truth for its own ſake, that made them eſpouſe the doctrines they owned 
and maintained. This at leaſt is certain, there is not an opinion fo abſurd, 
which a man may not receive upon this ground. There is no error to be 
named, which has not had its profeflors : and a man ſhall never want crooked 
paths to walk in, if he thinks'that he is in the right way, wherever he has the 


footſteps of others to follow. 


$ 18. BuT notwithſtanding the great noiſe is made in the world about 
errors and opinions, I muſt do mankind that right, as to ſay, there are not ſo 
many men in errors and wrong opinions, as is commonly ſuppoſed. Not that 
T think they embrace the truth; but indeed, becauſe concerning thoſe doc- 
trincs they keep ſuch a ſtir about, they have no thought, no opinion at all, For 
if any one ſhould a little catechize the greateſt part of the partizans of moſt of 
the ſets in the world, he would not find, concerning thoſe matters they are fo 
zealous for, that they have any opinions of their own : much leſs would he have 
reaſon to think, that they took them upon the examination of arguments, and 


appearance of probability. They are reſolved to ſtick to a party, that education 


or intereſt has engaged them in; and there, like the common ſoldiers of an 
army, ſhew their courage and warmth as their leaders direct, without ever 
examining or ſo much as knowing the cauſe they contend for. If a man's 
life ſhews, that he has no ſerious regard for religion; for what reaſon ſhould 
we think, that he beats his head about the opinions of his church, and troubles - 
himſelf to examine the grounds of this or that doctrine? It is enough for him 
to obey his leaders, to have his hand and his tongue ready for the ſupport of 
the common cauſe, and thereby approve himſelf to thoſe, who can give him 
credit, preferment or | gre: in that ſociety. Thus men become profeſlors 
of, and combatants for, thoſe opinions they were never convinced of, nor 
proſelytes to; no, nor ever had ſo much as floating in their heads: and though 
one cannot ſay, there are fewer improbable or erroneous opinions in the world 
than there are; yet this is certain, there are fewer that actually aſſent to them, 
and miſtake them for truth, than is imagined. 


CHAP T2 Rr XXL, 
Of the diviſion of the ſciences. 


$1. AA LL that can fall within the compaſs of human underſtanding, being 

either, firſt, the nature of things, as they are in themſelves, their 
relations, and their manner of operation: or, ſecondly, that which man him- 
ſelf ought to do, as a rational and voluntary agent, for the attainment of any 
end, eſpecially happineſs: or, thirdly, the ways and means, whereby the 
knowledge of both the one and the other of theſe are attained and communi- 
cated: I think, ſcience may be divided properly into theſe three ſorts. 
| | J 2, FIRST, 


Diviſion of the ſciences. 


$ 2. Fist, the knowledge of things, as they are in their own proper 
beings, their conſtitutions, properties, and operations ; whereby I mean not only 
matter and body, but ſpirits alſo, which have their proper natures, conſtitutions, 
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and operations, as well as bodies. This in a little more enlarged ſenſe of the 1. Phyſica. 


word, I call voy, or natural philoſophy. The end of this, is bare ſpeculative 
truth; and whatſoever can afford the mind of man any ſuch, falls under this 


branch, whether it be God himſelf, angels, ſpirits, bodies, or any of theic 


affections, as number, and figure, &c. 


$ 3: SECONDLY, Ilgazriry, the {kill of right applying our own powers and 2. Praftica; 


actions, for the attainment of things good and uſeful. The moſt conſiderable 
under this head is ethicks, which is the ſeeking out thoſe rules and meaſures of 
human actions, which lead to happineſs, and the means to practiſe them. The 
end of this is not bare ſpeculation, and the knowledge of truth ; but right, 
and a conduct ſuitable to it. | | | | 

$ 4. TMRDIT , the third branch may be called Lu f of the doctrine 
of ſigns, the moſt uſual whereof being worde, it is aptly enough termed alſo 


3. Enpornetl 


Aoymn, logick ; the buſineſs whereof, is to confider the nature of ſigns, the 


mind makes uſe of for the underſtanding of things, or conveying its knowledge 
to others. For fince the things the mind contemplates, are none of them, 
beſides itſelf, preſent to the underſtanding, it is neceſſary that ſomething elſe, 
as a ſign or repreſentation of the thing it conſiders, ſhould be preſent to it: 
and theſe are ideas. And becauſe the ſcene of ideas that makes one man's 
thoughts, cannot be laid open to the immediate view of another, nor laid up 
any where but in the memory, a no very ſure repoſitory: therefore to com- 
municate our thoughts to one another, as well as record them for our own uſe, 
| ſigns of our ideas are alſo neceſſary. "Thoſe which men have found moſt con- 
venient, and therefore generally make uſe of, are articulate ſounds. The 
conſideration then of ideas and words, as the great inſtruments of knowledge, 
makes no deſpicable part of their contemplation, who would take a view of 
human knowledge in the whole extent of it. And perhaps if they were diſ- 
tinctly weighed, and duly confidered, they would afford us angther fort of 
logick and critick, than what we have been hitherto acquainted with. 


$ 5. Tunis ſeems to me the firſt and moſt general, as well as natural diviſion This is the f d 


of the objects of our underſtanding. For a man. can employ his thoughts 
about nothing, but either the contemplation of things themſelves for the diſ- 
covery of truth; or about the things in his own power, which are his own 
actions, for the attainment of his own ends; or the figns the mind makes uſe 
of, both in the one and the other, and the right ordering of them for its cleater 
information. All which three, viz. things as they are id themſelves knowable; 


diviGon of the 
objects of 
knowledge, 


actions as they depend on us, in order to happineſs ; nd the right uſe of figns 


in order to knowledge, being toto elo different, they ſeemed to me to be the 

three great provinces of the intellectual world, wholly ſeparate and diſtin& one 

from another. | | | 
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L. E . 
„ To the Right Reverend | | 


Edard Lord B iſhop of morcgſter, 


Concerning ſome Paſſages relating to 


Mr. LockE's Eſſay of Human an ng 
e 


"Sidi DISCOURS E of his LorxDsuie's, 
| In Vindication of He. T R 1 N . 


My Lon p, 


CANNOT but look upon it as a great honour, * your lordſhip, who 
1 are ſo thoroughly acquainted with the incomparable writings of antiquity, 

and know ſo well how to entertain yourſelf with the great men in the 
commonwealth of letters, ſhould at any time. take into your hand my mean 
papers; and ſo far beſtow any of your valuable minutes on my Eſſay of Hu- 
man Underſtanding, as to let the world ſee you have thought my notions worth 
your Lordſhip's conſideration. My aim in that, as well as every thing elſe 
written by me, being purely to follow truth as far as I eould diſcover it, 
I think myſelf beholden to whoever ſhews me my miſtakes, as to one who, 
concurring in my deſign, helps me forward in my way. 

Your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to favour me with ſome . of yours 
in this kind, in your late learned © Diſcourſe, in Vindication of the Doctrine 
of the Trinity; and I hope I may ſay, have gone a little out of your way to 
do me that kindneſs; for the obligation is thereby the greater. And if your 
Lordſhip has brought in the mention of my book in a chapter, entitled, 
«« Objections againſt the Trinity in Point of Reaſon, anſwered ;” when in my 
whole Eſſay, I think there is not to be found any thing like an objection againſt 
the Trinity: I have the more to acknowledge to your Lordſhip, who would not 
let the foreignneſs of the ſubject hinder your Lordſhip from endeavouring to {et 
me right, as to ſome errors your Lordſhip apprehends in my book; when other 
writers uſing ſome notions like mine, gave you that which was occaſion 
enough for you to do me the favour to take notice of what you diſlike in ny 
Efla | 
Yous Lordſhip's name is of fo great authority in the learned world, that 
I who profeſs myſelf more ready, upon conviction, to recant, than I was at 
firſt to . my miſtakes, cannot pay that reſpect is due to it, | boot 

telling 
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telling the reaſons why I ſtill retain any of my notions, after your Lordſhip's 
having appeared diſſatisfied with them. This muſt be my apology, and 1 


hope ſuch a one as your Lordſhip will allow, for my examining what you have 


printed againſt ſeveral paſſages in my book, and my ſhewing the reaſons why 
it has not prevailed with me to quit them. 


THAT your Lordſhip's reaſonings may loſe none of their force by my miſap- 


prehending or miſrepreſenting them, (a way too familiarly uſed in writings that 
have any appearance of controverſy) I ſhall crave leave to give the reader your 


Lordſhip's arguments in the full ſtrength of your own expreſſions; that ſo in 


them he may have the advantage to ſee the deficiency of my anſwers, in any 
int where I ſhall. be fo unfortunate as not to perceive, or not to follow, the 
light your Lordſhip affords me. 
| Your Lordſhip having in the two or three preceding pages, juſtly, as I 
think, found fault with the account of reaſon, given by the Unitarians and a 
late writer, in thoſe paſſages you quote out of them ; and then coming to 
the nature of ſubſtance, p. 233. and relating what that author has ſaid con- 
cerning the mind's getting of ſimple ideas, and thoſe ſimple ideas being the ſole 
matter and foundation of all our reaſonings; your Lordſhip thus concludes, 
2 
3 urn! it follows, that we can have no foundation of reaſoning, where 
* there can be no ſuch ideas from ſenſation or reflection.“ 
«* Now this is the caſe of ſubſtance; it is not intromitted by the ſenſes, nor 
depends upon the operation of the mind; and fo it cannot be within the 
* compaſs of our reaſon. And therefore I do not wonder, that the gentle- 


men of this new way of reaſoning, have almoſt diſcarded ſubſtance out of 


the reaſonable part of the world. For they not only tell us,” &c. - 

Tris, as I remember, is the firſt place where your Lordſhip is pleaſed to 
quote any thing out of my Eflay of Human Underſtanding,” which your 
Lordſhip does in theſe words following. 
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„ THAT we can have no idea of it by ſenſation or reflection; but that P+ 234- 


« nothing is ſignified by it, only an uncertain ſuppoſition of we know not 
« what.” And therefore it is. paralleled more than once, with the Indian 
philoſopher's % He-knew-not-what ; which ſupported the tortoiſe, that ſup- 
ported the elephant, that ſupported the earth: ſo ſubſtance was found out 
« only to ſupport accidents. And that when we talk of ſubſtances, we talk 
« like children; who being aſked a queſtion about ſomewhat which they 
knew not, readily. gave this ſatisfactory anſwer, that it is ſomething.” 
 Taxse words of mine, your Lordſhip brings to prove, that I am one of 
« the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning, that have almoſt diſcarded 
H ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the 1 „ An accuſation which 
your Lordſhip will pardon me, if I do not readily know what to plead to, be- 


cauſe I do not underſtand what is © almoſt to diſcard ſubſtance out of the 
« reaſonable part of the world.” If your Lordſhip means by it, that I deny 


or doubt that there is in the world any ſuch thing as ſubſtance, that your Lord- 
hip will acquit me of, when your Lordſhip looks again into that chapter, 
| Nun 2 which 


$60 


Human un- 
derſtanding, 
B. 2. Co 23. 


$ 4+ 


$5 . 


$ 6. 


_ 41 confuſed idea of ſomething to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt: 


8. . c. 23. 
12. 


the difcarding ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world. Nay, as long 


alities, carry with them a ſuppoſition of a ſubſtratum to exiĩſt in, and of a 


which you have cited more than once, where your Lotdfhip will find theſe 


* which we uſe to find united in the thing called horſe or ſtone; yet becauſe 


© we have as clear a notion of the nature or ſubſtance of, ſpirit, as we have of 


Tus, and the like faſhions of 
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words. ; 3 | 

, * Wurnx we talk or think of any particular fort of corporeal ſubſtances, 
© as horſe, ſtone, Fc. though the idea we have of either of them, be but the 
* complication or collection of thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas of ſenſible qualities, 


« we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, we 
* ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſupported by ſome common ſubject, which 
* ſupport we denote by the name ſubſtance; though it be certain, we have 
no clear and diſtin idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a ſupport.” And again, 

„Tur ſame happens concerning the operations of the mind, viz. 
« thinking, reaſoning, fearing, &c. which we conſidering not to ſubſiſt of 
% themſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong to body, or be pro- 
«© duced by it, we are apt to think theſe the actions of ſome other ſubſtance, 
* which we call ſpirit; whereby yet it is evident, that having no other idea 
“or notion of matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible qualities, 
* which affect our ſenſes, do ſubliſt ; by ſuppoſing a ſubſtance, wherein 
* thinking, knowing, doubting, and a power of moving. &c. do ſubſiſt, 


* body; the one being ſuppoſed to be (without knowing what it is) the 
« ſubſtratum to thoſe fimple ideas we have from without; and the other 
te ſuppoſed (With a like ignorance of what it is) to be the fubſtratum to thoſe 
* operations, which we experiment in ourſelves within.” And again, 
„ WHATEVER therefore be the ſecret nature of ſubſtance in general, all 
& the ideas we have of particular diſtin ſubſtances, are nothing but ſeveral 
© combinationsof imple ideas, coexiſting in ſuch, though unknown, cauſe of 
«* their Union, as makes the whole fubfilt of itfelf” 

Aux I further fay in the ſame ſectſon, That we fuppoſe theſe combinations 
& to reſt in, and to be adherent to that unknown, common ſubject, which 
* heres not in any thing elſe. And that our complex ideas of ſubſtances, 
„ beſides all thoſe Te ideas they are made up of, have always the 


and therefore when we ſpeak of any ſort of ſubſtance, we ſay it is a thing 
having fuch and ſuch qualities; a body is a thing that is extended, figured 
<« and capable of motion; a Ipirit, a thing capable of thinking.” | 
ſpeaking, intimate, that the. ſubſtance is 
fuppoſed always ſomething, beſides the extenſion, figure, ſolidity, motion, 
thinking, or other obſervable idea, though we know not what it is. - 

* On idea of body, I ſay, is an extended, ſolid ſubſtance ;. and our idea of 
« gur ſouls, is of a ſubſtance that thinks.” So that as long as there is 
any ſuch thing as body or ſpirit in the world, I have done nothing towards 


as there is any fimple idea or ſenſible quality left, according to my way of 
arguing, fubſtance cannot be diſcarded; becauſe all ſimple ideas, all ſenſible 
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ſubſtance wherein they inhere ; and of this that whole chapter is fo full, that 
] challenge any one who reads it, to think I have almoſt, or one jot diſcarded 
ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world, And of this, man, horſe, 
ſan, water, iron, diamond, &c, which I have mentioned of diſtin ſorts of 
ſubſtances, will be my witneſſes as long as any ſuch thing remains in being; 


of which I fay, „that the ideas of ſubſtances ate ſuch combinations of B. ;;, e. 1%; 


« ſimple ideas, as are taken to fepreſent diſtin, particular things, ſubſiſting by $ 6 
„ themſelves, in. which the ſuppoſed or confuſed idea of ſubſtance is always 
* the firſt and chief. 3 

Ir by almoſt.diſcarding ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world, 
your Lordfhip means, that J have deftroyed, and almoſt diſcarded the true idea 


we have of it, by calling it © a ſubſtratum, a ſuppoſition of we know not what B. ii. c. 24, 


* ſupport of fuch qualities as are capable of producing ſimple ideas in us; an; 1 
« obſcure and relatirc idea ; that without knowing what it is, it is that which ,; 


« ſupports accidents ; ſo that of ſubſtance we have no idea of what it is, but B. ii. c. 13. 


« only a confuſed and obſcure one, of what it does; I muſt confeſs this, and * '* 
the like I have faid of our idea of fubftance; and ſhould be very glad to be 
convinced by your Lordſhip, or any body elſe, that I have ſpoken too meanly 
of it. He that would ſhew me a more clear and diſtin& idea of ſubſtance, 
would do me a kindneſs I ſhould thank him for. But this is the beſt I can hitherto 
find, either in my own thoughts, or in the books of logicians: for their account or 
idea of it is, that it is Ens, or © res per ſe ſubſiſtens et ſubſtans accidentibus; 
which in effect is no more, but that ſubſtance is a being or thing; or in ſhort, 
ſomething; they know not what, or of which they have no clearer idea, than 
that it is lomething which ſupports accidents, or other ſimple ideas or modes, 
and is not ſupported itſelf as a mode or an accident, So that I do not fee bur 
Burgetſdicius, Sanderſon, and the whole tribe of logicians, muſt be reckoned 
with „ the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning, who have almoſt diſ- 
carded ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world.” ; 
Bur ſuppoſing, my Lord, that I or theſe gentlemen, logicians of note in the 
{hools, ſhould own, that we have a very imperfect, obſcare, inadequate idea 
of ſubſtance; would. it not be a little too hard to charge us with diſcarding 
ſubſtance out of the world? For what almoſt diſcarding, and reaſonable part 
of the world, ſignifies, I muſt confeſs I do not clearly comprehend : but let 
almoſt, and reaſonable part, ſignify hete what they will, for I dare fay your 
Lordſhip meant ſomething by them, would. not your Lordſhip think you 
were a little too hardly dealt with, if for acknowledging yourſelf to have a: 
very imperfect and inadequate idea of God, or of ſeveral, other things which 
in this very treatiſe, you confeſs our underſtandings come ſhort in and cannot 
comprehend, you ſhould be accuſed to be one of theſe gentlemen that have 
_ almoſt diſcarded God, or thoſe other myſterious things, whereof you contend 
we have very imperfe& and inadequate ideas, out of the reafonable world? 
For I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip means by almoſt diſcarding out of the reaſonable: 
world, ſomething that is blameable, for it ſeems not to be inſerted for a. 
commendation ; and yet I think he deſerves no blame, who owns the having 
kmperfe&, inadequate, obſcure ideas, where he has no better: however, if Na 
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be inferred from thence, that either he almoſt excludes thoſe things out of being 
or out of rational diſcourſe, if that be meant by the reaſonable world ; for the 

firſt of theſe will not hold, becauſe, the being of things in the world depends 
not on our ideas: the latter indeed is true, in ſome degree, but is no fault; for 
it is certain, that where we have imperfect, inadequate, confuſed, obſcure ideas 
we cannot diſcourſe and reaſon about thoſe things ſo well, fully and clearly, 
as if we had perfect, adequate, clear and diſtin& ideas. g 
. Your Lordſhip, I muſt own, with great reaſon, takes notice that I para]. 
leled more than once, our idea of ſubſtance, with the Indian philoſopher's 
he-knew-not-what, which ſupported. the tortoiſe, &c. "6 
Tuis repetition is, I confeſs, a fault in exact writing: but I having ac- 
knowledged and excuſed it in theſe words in my preface; © I am not ignorant 
* how little I herein conſult my own reputation, when I knowingly let my 
« Effay go with a fault ſo apt to diſguſt the moſt judicious, who are always 
the niceſt readers.” And there further add, © that” I did not publiſh my 
* Effay for ſuch great maſters of knowledge as your Lordſhip ; but fitted it 
„ to men of my own fize, to whom repetitions might be ſometimes uſeful.” 
It would not therefore have been beſides your Lordſhip's generoſity (who were 
not intended to be provoked by the repetition) to have paſſed by ſuch a fault 
as this, in one who pretends not beyond the lower rank of writers. But I (ce 
your Lordſhip would have me exact and without any faults; and I wiſh ! 
could be ſo, the better to deſerve your Lordſhip's approbation. | 
Mv faying, that when we talk of ſubſtance, we talk like children; 
ee who being aſked a queſtion about ſomething, which they know not, readily | 
« give this ſatisfactory anſwer, that it is ſomething ;* your Lordſhip ſeems 
mightily to lay to heart, in theſe words that follow, n 
p. 235 « Tx this be the truth of the caſe, we muſt ſtill talk like ehildren, and I 
% know not how it can be remedied. For if we cannot come at a rational 
idea of ſubſtance, we can have no principle of certainty to go upon in this 
765 debate,“ e 8 | | | 
Ir your Lordſhip has any better and diſtincter idea of ſubſtance than mine 
is, which I have given an account of, your Lordſhip is not at all concerned 
in what I have there faid. But thoſe whoſe idea of ſubſtance, whether a 
rational or not rational idea, is like mine, ſomething he knows not what, muſt 
in that, with me, talk like children, when they ſpeak of ſomething they 
know not what, For a philoſopher that ſays, that which ſupports accidents 
is ſomething he knows not what; and a country-man that ſays, the foun- 
dation of the church at Harlem is ſupported by ſomething be knows not 
. what; and a child that ſtands in the dark upon his mother's muff, and ſays 
he ſtands upon ſomething .he-knows-not- what, in this reſpect talk all three 
_ alike. But if the country-man knows, that the foundation. of the church at 
Harlem is ſupported by a rock, as the houſes about Briſtol are; or by gravel, 
as the houſes about London are ; or by wooden piles, as the houſes in Am- 
ſterdam are; it is plain, that then having a clear and diſtinct idea of the thing 
that ſupports the church, he does not talk of this matter as a child; nor will 
he of the ſupport of accidents, when he has a clearer and more diſtinct 45 
N wr i | fo : 
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of it, than that it is barely ſomething. But as long as we think like children, 
in caſes where our ideas are no clearer nor diſtincter than theirs, I agree with 
our Lordſhip, that I know not how it can be remedied, but that we muſt. 
talk like them. 155 b 

Your Lordſhip's next paragraph begins thus: © I do rot ſay, that we can p. 235. 
« have a clear idea of ſubſtance, either by ſenſation or reflection; but from 
« hence I argue, that this is a very inſufficient diftribation of the ideas neceſ- 
« ſary to reaſon.” | 

Your Lordſhip here argues againſt a propoſition that J know no body that 
holds: L am ſure the author of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding never 
thought, nor in that Eſſay hath any where ſaid, that the ideas that come into 
the mind by ſenſation and reflection, are all the ideas that are neceſſary to : 
reaſon, or that reaſon: is exerciſed about; for then he muſt have laid by all 
the ideas of ſimple and mixed modes and relations, and the complex ideas of 
the ſpecies of ſubſtances, - about which he has ſpent ſo many chapters; and 
muſt have denied that theſe complex ideas are the objects of mens thoughts 
or reaſonings, which he is far enough from. All that he has ſaid about 
ſenſation and reflection is, that all our ſimple ideas are received by them, and 
that theſe ſimple ideas are the foundation of all our knowledge, for as much 
as all our complex, relative, and general ideas are made by the mind, abſtract- 
ing, enlarging, comparing, compounding and referring, &c. theſe ſimple ideas, 
and their ſeveral combinations, one to another; whereby complex and general 
ideas are formed of modes, relations, and the ſeveral ſpecies of ſubſtances, all- 
which are made uſe of by reaſon, as well as the other: faculties of the 
mind. ; 
I THEREFORE * agree with' your Lordſhip, that the ideas of ſenſation or” 
reflection is a very inſufficient: diſtribution of the ideas neceffary to reaſon. 
Only my agreement with your Lordſhip had been more intire to the whole 
ſentence, if your Lordſhip had rather ſaid, ideas made uſe of by reaſon; be- 
cauſe I do not well know what is meant by ideas neceſſary to- reaſon. For 
reaſon being a faculty of the mind, nothing in my poor opinion, can properly 
de ſaid to be neceſſary.to that faculty, but what 4s required to its beings As 
nothing is neceſſary to ſight in a man, but ſuch a conſtitution of the body » 
and organ, that a man may have the power of ſeeing; fo I ſubmit it to your 
Lordſhip, whether any thing can properly be ſaid to be neceſſaty to reaſon in 
a man; but ſuch a conftitution of body or mind, or both, as may give him 'the 
power of reaſoning. - Indeed ſuch a particular fort of objects or inſttuments 
may be ſometimes ſaid to be neceſſary to the eye, but it is never ſaid in reference 
to the faculty of ſeeing, but in reference to ſome particular end of ſeeing; and 
then a microſcope-and a mite may be neceſſary to the eye, if the end propoſed 
be to know the ſhape and parts of that animal. And ſo if a man would rea- 
fon about ſubſtance, then the idea of ſubſtance is neceſſary to his reaſon: but 
pet I doubt not but that many a rational creature has been, who, in all his 

life, never bethought himſelf of any neceſſity his reaſon had of an idea of- 
ſabſtance. ; THER : 4 
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that I perceive between us in this matter, but only a little in expreſſion. 


P. 235» 


e of the firſt and moſt natural ideas in our minds.” 


my Lord, give me leave, I beſeech you, to boaſt to the world, that what! 


they do ſubſiſt: and that the mind forms it, becauſe it cannot conceive how 
they ſbould ſubſiſt of themſelves,] has no objection in it againſt the Trinity; 


 . Hure, again, | perfectly agree with your Lordſhip, that beſides the par- 
ticular ideas received from ſenſation and reflection, the mind * forms general 
ideas, not by mere comparing thoſe ideas it has got by ſenſation and reflec. 


. ſame purpoſe I explain myſelf in another place. 


* qualities ſhould ſubſiſt alone, or one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting 


call alſo ſubſtratum. | 


words, which amount to no more, have been (I know not how) brought into 


* 
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Your Lordſhip's next words are; for beſides thefe, there muſt be ſo. 
© general ideas which the mind doth form, not by mere comparing thoſe idea; 
« it has got from ſenſe or reflection; but by forming difſtin& general notion; 
* of things from particular ideas.” | 


& tion;” for this I do not remember I ever ſaid. But this I fay, « ideag 
t become general, by ſeparating from them the circumſtances of time and 
% place, and any other ideas that may determine them to this or that particular 
tt exiſtence. By this way of abſtraction they are made, &c.” And to the 


Voon Lordſhip ſays, the mind forms general ideas, by forming general 


« notions of things from particular ideas,” And I fay, * the mind forms 
«© general ideas, abſtracting from particular ones. So that there is no difference 


IT follows, © and amongſt theſe general notions, or rational ideas, (yh. 
« ſtance is one of the firſt; becauſe we find, that we can have no true 
© conceptions of any modes or accidents (no matter which) but we mul 
< conceive à ſubſtratum, or ſubject wherein they are, Since it is a repug- 
4 nancy to our firſt conceptions of things, that modes or accidents ſhould 
« ſubſiſt by themſelves; and therefore the rational idea of ſubſtance, is on 


. Waz THER the general idea of ſubſtance be one of the firſt or moſt natural. 
ideas in our minds, I will not diſpute with your Lordſhip, as not being, I think, 
very. material to the matter in hand. . br to the idea of ſubſtance, what it 
is, and how we come. by it, your Lordlhip ſays, © it is a repugnancy to our 
* conceptions of things, that modes and accidents ſhould fabfiſt by themſelves; 
t and therefore we mult conceive a ſubſtratum wherein they are.” 

' - AND, I ſay, © becauſe we cannot conceive. how ſimple ideas of ſenſible 


« in, and ſupported by, ſome common ſubject. Which I, with your Lord(hip, 


WHAT. can be more conſonant to itſelf, than what your Lordſhip and 1 
have ſaid in theſe two paſlages is conſonant to one another? Whereupon, 


have ſaid concerning our general idea of ſubſtance, and the way how we come 
by it, has the honour to be confirmed by your Lordſhip's authority. And that 
from hence I may be ſure the ſaying, [that the general idea we have of ſub- 
ſtance is, that it is a ſubſtratum or ſupport to modes or accidents, wherein 


for then your Lordſhip will not, I know, be of that opinion, nor own it in a 
chapter where you are anſwering objections againſt the Trinity; however my 


that 
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that chapter: though what they have- to do there, I muſt confeſs to your 
Lordſhip, I donot yet ſee. 
' In the next words your Lordſhip ſays, «“ but we are till to'd, that our un- p. 236. 
« derſtanding can have no other ideas, but either from ſenſation or reflection.” 
Tux words of that ſection your Lordſhip quotes, are theſe : “the under- P. ii. c. 1. 
ſtanding ſeems to me, not to have the leaſt glimmering of any ideas, which 5 5: 

it doth not receive from one of theſe two. External objects furniſh the 
mind with the ideas of ſenſible qualities, which are all thoſe different per- 
ceptions they produce | in us: and the mind furniſhes the underſtanding 
© with ideas of its own operations. Theſe, when we have taken a full 
ſurvey of them, and their ſeveral modes, and the compoſitions made out of 
them, we ſhall find to contain all our own ſtock of ideas; and that we have 
« nothing in our minds which did not come in one of thoſe two ways. 
« Let any one examine his own thoughts, and thoroughly ſearch into his own 
« underſtanding, and then let him tell me, whether all the original ideas he 
« has there, are any other than of the objects of his ſenſes, or of the ope- 
tt rations of his mind, conſidered as objects of his reflection: and how great a 
« maſs of knowledge ſoever he imagines to be lodged there, he will, upon 
« taking a ſtrict view, ſee, that he has not any idea in his mind but what 
« one of theſe two have imprinted, though, perhaps, with infinite variety 
* compounded and 2 2 by the underſtanding, as we ſhall ſee here- 
te after.” 
Tursg words ſeem to me to ſignify ſomething different from what your 
Lordſhip has cited out of them; and if they do not, were intended, I am 
ſure, by me, to ſignify all thoſe complex ideas of modes, relations and ſpecifick 
ſabſtances, which how the mind itſelf forms out of ſimple ideas, I have 
ſhewed in the following part of my book ; and intended to refer to it by theſe 
words, „ as we ſhall ſee hereafter,” with which I cloſe that paragraph. But 
if by ideas your Lordſhip ſignifies ſimple ideas, in the words you have ſet 
down, I grant then they contain my ſenſe, viz. © that our underſtandings can 
« have (i. e. that is in the natural exerciſe of our facultics) no other ſimple 
« jdeas, but either from ſenſation or reflection.“ 
Your Lordſhip goes on: “ and [we are ſtill told] that bereit chiefly lies 
the excellency of mankind above brutes, that theſe cannot abſtract | and 

60 enlarge ideas, as men do.“ 
_ © Hap your Lordſhip done me the ech to have quoted the place in my 
book, from whence you had taken theſe words, I ſhould not have been at a 
loſs to find them. Thoſe in my book, which I can remember any where 
come neareſt to them, run thus. | 
« Tars, I think, I may be poſitive in, that the power of abſtracting is not 
at all in brutes; and that the having of general ideas, is that which puts a 
perfect diſtinction betwixt man and brutes ; and 1 is an excellency which the B. f. c. 11. 
* faculties of brates do by no means attain to,” F'.0 
 _ Tyoven, ſpeaking of the faculties of the human underſtanding, I took 
occaſion, by the by, to conjecture how far brutes partook with men in any of 
the intellectual faculties; yet it never entered into my thoughts, on that 
| VOL, . 5 Ooo 0 cCccaſion, 
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occaſion, to compare the utmoſt perfections of human nature with that of 
brutes, and therefore was far from ſaying, © herein chiefly lies the excellency of 
* mankind above brutes, that theſe cannot abſtract and enlarge their ideas, x; 
« men do.” For it ſeems to me an abſurdity I would not willingly be guilty 
of, to ſay, that the excellency of mankind lies chiefly, or any ways in this 
* that. brutes cannot abſtract.” For brutes not being able to do any thing, 
cannot be any excellency of mankind. The ability of mankind does not lie 
in the impotency or diſabilities of brates. If your Lordſhip had charged me 
to have ſaid, that herein lies one excellency of mankind above brutes, viz. that 
men can, and brutes cannot abſtract ; I muſt have owned it to be my ſenſe: 
but what I ought to ſay to what your Lordſhip approved or diſapproved of in 
it, I ſhall better underſtand, when I know to what purpoſe your Lordſhip 
wyeas pleaſed to cite it. 20 2 . 
P. 236. Tux immediately following paragraph runs thus: £ but how comes the 
B, ii. e. 23. 4. general idea of ſubſtance to be framed in our minds?” Is this by “ ab- 
e ſtiracting and enlarging ſimple ideas? no, © but it is by a complication of 
31. *« many ſimple ideas together: becauſe not imagining how theſe ſimple ideas 
© can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum 
« wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from whence they do reſult, which therefore we 
« call ſubſtance.” And is this all indeed, that is to be ſaid for the being of 
ſubſtance; © that we. accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe a ſubſtratum ?” Is that 
cuſtom grounded upon true reaſon, or not? If not, then accidents or modes. 
muſt **. ſubſiſt of themſelves, and theſe ſimple: ideas need no tortoiſe to ſup- 
« port them: for figures and colours, &c. would do well enough of them- 
« ſelves, but for ſome fancies men have accuſtomed themſelves to.“ 
HREN your Lordſhip ſeems to charge me with two faults: one, that I 
make © the general idea of ſubſtance to be framed, not by abſtratting and 
% enlarging fimple ideas, but by a complication of many fimple ideas to- 
*« gether: the other, as if I had ſaid, the being of ſubſtance had no other 
foundation bat the fancies of men. Ni,, TOR Ft 
As to the firſt of theſe, I beg leave to remind your Lordſſiip, that I ſay 
in more places than one, and 'partieularly thoſe above quoted, where ex pro- 
We. feſſo I treat of abſtraction and general ideas, that they are all made by ab- 
ſtracting; and therefore could not be underſtood to mean, that that of ſubſtance 
was made any other way; however my pen might have flipped, or the ne- 
_— - gligence of expreſſion, where I might have ſomething. elſe than the genera} 
| | + idea of ſubitance in view, make me ſeem to ay ſo. 
| _ . TuarT | was not ſpeaking, of the-general idea of ſubſtance in the paſſage 
—* | your Lordſhip quotes, is manifeſt from the title of that chapter, which is, 
| of the complex ideas of ſubſtances. And the firſt ſection of it, which 
| Eels your Lordſhip cites for thoſe; words you have ſet down, ſtands thus: 
| B. il. c. 3. Tu mind being, as I have declared, farniſhed with a great number of 
. « the ſimple ideas conveyed in by the ſenſes, as they are found in exterior 
« things, or by refleftions on its own operations; takes notice alſo, that a cer- 
«tain number of theſe ſimple; ideas go conſtantly together; which being 
« preſumed to belong to one thing, and words being ſuited to common appre- 
2 3 ; | 1 . * henſion, 
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« henſion, and made uſe of for quick diſpatch, are ealled, ſo united in ons 
« ſubject, by one name; which, by inadvertency, we are apt afterward to 
« talk of, and conſider as one fimple idea, which indeed is a complication of 
% many ideas together: becauſe, as I have ſaid, not imagining how theſe ſimple 
4 ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we, accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome 
« ſubſtratum, wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from which they do reſult; 
« which therefore we call ſubſtance,” | 
In which words, I do not obſerve any that deny the general idea of ſub- 
ſtance to be made by abſtraQtion ; nor any that ſay, it is made by a com- 
e plication of many ſimple ideas together. But ſpeaking in that place . 
of the ideas of diſtin ſubſtances, ſuch as man, horſe, gold, &c. I ſay they 
are made up of certain combinations of ſimple ideas; which combinations 
are looked upon, each of them, as one ſimple idea, though they are many; and 
we call-it by one name of ſubſtance, though made up of modes, from the 
cuſtom ef ſuppoſing a ſubſtratum, wherein that combination does ſubſiſt. 
So that in this paragraph I only give an account of the idea of diſtinct ſub- 
ſtances, ſuch as oak, elephant, iron, &c. how, though they are made up 
of diſtinct complications of modes, yet they are looked on as one idea, called by 
one name, as making diſtinct ſorts of ſubſtances. 
Bur that my notion of ſubſtance in general is quite different from theſe, and 
has no ſuch combination of ſimple ideas in it, is evident from the immediate 
following words, where I ſay; © the idea of pure ſubſtance in general, is only B. ii. e. 28, 
* a ſuppoſition of we know not what ſupport of ſuch qualities as are capable 5 » 
«« of producing ſimple ideas in us. And theſe two I plainly diſtinguiſh all 
along, particularly where I ſay, © whatever therefore be the ſecret and abſtract 5 6, 
„ nature of ſubſtance in general, all the ideas we have of particular diſtin 
* ſubſtances, are nothing but ſeveral combinations of ſimple ideas, co-exiſting 
“in yore? though unknown, cauſe of their union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt 
+ of. itſelf.” 6 5875 
Tux other thing laid to my cn is, as if I took the being of ſubſtance 
to be doubtful, or rendered it ſo by the imperfect and ill · grounded idea I have 
given of it. To which I beg leave to ſay, that I ground not the being, but 
the idea of ſubſtance, on our accuſtoming ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum; 
or it is of the idea alone I ſpeak there, and not of the being of ſubſtance, And 
having every where affirmed and built upon it, that a man is a ſubſtance; 
J cannot be ſuppoſed to queſtion or doubt of the being of ſubſtance, till 
Jean queftion'or doubt of my own being. Further I fay, that ſenſation ib. 5 29. 
*.convinces us that there are ſolid extended ſubſtances; and reflection, 
e that+there are thinking ones.” So that I think the being of ſubſtance 
s not ſhaken by what I have ſaid: and if the idea of it ſhould be, yet 
(the being of things depending not on our ideas) the being of ſubſtance would 
not be at all ſhaken by my ſaying, we had but an obſcure imperfect idea of it, 
and that that idea came from our accuſtoming ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtra- 
tum; or indeed, if I ſhould fay, we had no idea of ſubſtance at all. For a 
great many things may be and are granted to have a being, and be in nature, of 
e 8 |  Oo0o2. which 
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* ſubſtance.” Which I think is a true reaſon, becauſe it is the ſame your 


this, that the ſubſtratum to modes or accidents, which is our idea of ſubſtance 
« qents can ſubſiſt by themſelves.” n 


* reaſon, then we muft allow an idea of ſubſtance, which comes not in by 


g me: for I never ſaid that the general idea of ſubſtance comes in by ſenſation 
and reflection; or, that it is a ſimple idea of ſenſation or reflection, though it 


idea of ſomething, or being, with the relation of a ſupport to accidents. For 


all our whole ſtock of ideas; and we have nothing in our minds, which did 
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which we have no ideas. For example; it cannot be doubted but there are 
diſtinct ſpecies of ſeparate ſpirits, of which we have no diſtinct ideas at all: 
it cannot be queſtioned but ſpirits have ways of communicating their thoughts 
and yet we have no idea of it at all. SE ITE ; 
Tux being then of ſubſtance being ſafe and ſecure, notwithſtanding any 
thing I have ſaid, let us ſee whether the idea of it be not ſo too. Your Lord- 
ſhip aſks, with concern, and is this all indeed that is to be ſaid for the 
'« being” (if your Lordſhip pleaſe, let it be the idea) of ſubſtance, that we 
« accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe a ſubſtratum? Is that cuſtom grounded 
upon true reaſon, or no? I have ſaid, that it is grounded upon this, 
t that we cannot conceive how ſimple ideas of ſenſible qualities ſhould 
ce ſubſiſt alone, and therefore we ſuppoſe them to exiſt in, and to be 
& ſupported by, fome common ſubject, which ſupport we denote by the name 


Lordſhip grounds the ſuppoſition of a ſubſtratum on, in this very page; even 
on © repugnancy to our conceptions, that modes and accidents ſhould 
« ſubſiſt by themſelves.” So that I have the good luck here again to agree 


with your Lordſhip: and confequently conclude, I have your approbation in 
in general, is founded in this, « that we cannot conceive how modes or acci- 
Tux words next following, are: “ if it be grounded upon plain and evident 


« ſenſation or reflection; and ſo we may be certain of ſomething which we 
© have not, by thoſe ideas. PUBS: 2a ae. SCRE Ns 
TrxsE words of your Lordfhip's contain nothing, that I ſee in them, againſt 


be ultimately founded in them: for it is a complex idea, made up of the general 


general ideas come not into the mind by fenfation or reflection, but are the 
creatures or inventions of the underſtanding, as,.I think, I have ſhewn ; and 
alſo, how the mind makes them from ideas, which it has got by ſenſation and 
reflection: and as to the ideas of relation, how. the mind forms them, and how 
they are derived from, and ultimately terminate in, ideas of ſenſation and 
reflection, I have likewiſe new. 

Bur that I may not be miſtaken what I mean, when I-ſpeak of ideas of 
ſenſation and reflection, as the materials of all our knowledge; give me leave, 
my Lord, to ſet down a place or two out of my book, to explain myſelf; as, 
1 thus ſpeak of ideas of ſenſation and reflection. 

„ Thar theſe, when we have taken a full ſurvey of them, and their ſeve- 
*« ral modes, and the compoſitions made out of them, we ſhall find to contain 


« not come in one of thoſe two ways,” This thought, in another place, I 
expreſs thus: 1 ue ie | 
Ran | — "THESE 
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« ſenſation and reflection.“ And again, 


* receives by the two forementioned ways, of ſenſation and reflection.“ And, 


* whence all the reſt are derived, and of which they are made up.“ 
Tr1s, and the like ſaid in other places, is what I have thought concerning 


ideas; and conſequently of all our knowledge. I have ſet down theſe par- 


herein, may the better ſee what in it is liable to your Lordſhip's reprehenſion. 
For that your Lordſhip is not very well ſatisfied with it, appears not only by 


« our underſtanding can have no other ideas, but either from ſenſation or 
« by. ſenſation or reflection, are the. ſole matter and foundation of all our 
« reaſoning.” “. 

then we muſt allow an idea of ſubſtance, which comes not in by ſenſation or 
not hold, becauſe it is founded on a ſuppoſition which, I think; will not 
not true, then the general idea of ſubſtance may be grounded on plain and evi- 
grounded on, and derived from, ideas which come in by ſenfation or res 


flection, and fo cannot be ſaid to come in by ſetifation or reflection. 
To explain myſelf, and clear my meaning in this matter: all the ideas of all 


mind, to be by themſelves inconſiſtent with exiſtence ; or, as your Lordſhip 


„ are; i. e. that they cannot exiſt or ſubſiſt of themſelves. Hence the mind 


contrary in my chapters about relation. But becauſe a relation cannot be 


idea; therefore the obſcure, indiſtinct, vague idea of thing or ſomething, is 
all that is left to be the poſitive idea, which has the relation of a ſupport-or 


* THESE ſimple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are ſuggeſted B. ii. c. 2. 
* and furniſhed to the mind only by theſe two ways above-mentioned, viz; 5 2. 


„ THEsEx are the moſt conſiderable of thoſe ſimple ideas which the mind B. ji. c. 7. 
« has, and out of which is made all its other knowledge; all which it 90. 


« Tus I have, in a ſhort draught, given a view of our original ideas, from B. ij. c. 21. 


973. 


ideas of ſenſation and reflection, as the foundation and matefials of all out 


ticulars out of my book, that the reader having a full view of my opinion 


the words under conſideration, but by theſe alſo: * But we are ſtil told, that p. 236. 

reflection. And, let us ſuppoſe this principle to be true, that the ſimple ideas, p, 240. 
Your Lordſhip's argument in the paſſage oy are upon, ſtands thus: If 
* the general idea of ſubſtance be grounded upon plain and evident reaſon, 
„reflection.“ This is a conſequence which, with ſubmiſſion, I think will 
hold, viz. that reaſon and ideas are inconſiſtent; for if that ſuppofition be 


dent reaſon: and yet it will not follow from thence, that it is not ultimately 


the ſenſible qualities of a cherry, come into my mind by ſenſation; the ideas of 
perceiving, thinking, reaſoning, knowing, &c. come into my mind by reflec- 
tion: the ideas of theſe qualities and actions, or powers, are perceived by the 


well expreſſes it, we find that we can have no true conception of any modes P. 236. 
“ or accidents, - but we muſt conceive a ſubſtratum or ſubject, wherein they 


perceives their neceſſary connection with inherence or being ſupported; which 
being a relative idea ſuperadded to the red colour in a cherry, or to thinking in 
a man, the mind frames the correlative ĩdea of a- ſupport. For I never denied, 
that the mind could frame to itſelf ideas of relation, but have ſhewed the quite 


founded in nothing, or be the relation of nothing, and the thing here related as 
a ſupporter or ſupport, is not repreſented to the mind by any clear and diſtinct 
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ſubſtratum to modes or accidents ; and that general iadetermined idea of ſome- 
thing, is, by the abſtraction of the mind, derived allo from the ſimple ideas of 
- ſenſation and reflection: and thus the mind, from the poſitive ſimple ideas got 
by ſenſation or reflection, comes to the general relative idea of ſubſtance ; which, 
without the poſitive ſimple ideas, it would never have. 5 
Tunis your Lordſhip (without giving by retail all the particular ſteps of the 
mind. in this buſineſs) has well expreſſed in this more familiar way. 
ens 8 Wr find we can have no true conception of any modes gr accidents, but 
« we mult conceive a ſubſtratum. or ſubje& wherein they are; ſince it is a 
e ſubſiſt by themſelves,”  ._—- ik PA 81 e tooth 
d. HeNCE your Lordſhip calls it the rational idea of ſubſtance: and ſays, 
F. 253. « T grant that by ſenſation and reflection we come to know the powers and 
<< properties of things; but our reaſon. is ſatisfied; that there muſt be ſomething 
beyond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves,” 
-So that if this be that which, your Lordſhip means by the rational idea of 
ſubſtance, I ſee nothing there is in it againſt what I have faid, that it is founded 
on ſimple ideas of ſenſation or reflection, and that it is a very obſcure idea. 
P. 3. Von Lord(hip's concluſion from your foregoing words, is, © and ſo we may 
«« be certain of ſome things which we have not by thoſe ideas: which is a pro- 
.poſition, whoſe preciſe meaning your Lordſhip will forgive me if I profeſs, as 
it ſtands there, I do not underſtand. For it is uncertain to me, whether your 
'Lordſhip means, we may certainly know the exiſtence of ſomething which we 
have not by thoſe ideas; or certainly know the diſtinct properties of ſomething - 
which we have not by thoſe ideas; or certainly know the truth of ſome propo- 
tion which we have not by thoſe ideas: for to be certain of ſomething, may 
ſignify either of theſe. But in which ſoever of theſe it be meant, I do not 
ſee how I am concerned in it. Web Yo oe” 
. Your Lordſhip's next paragraph is as followeth; 
Þ. 273, © Tux idea of ſubſtance, we are told again, is nothing but the ſuppoſed, 
se but unknown ſupport of thoſe qualities we find exiſting, which we imagine 
e cannot ſubſiſt, ſine re ſubſtante; which, according to the true import of the 
« word, is in plain Engliſh ſtanding under or upholding. But very little weight 
is to be laid upon a bare grammatical etymology, when the word is uſed in 
* another ſenſe. by the beſt authors, ſuch as Cicero and Quintilian ; who take 
-< ſubſtance. for the ſame. as eſſence, as Valla hath proved; and ſo the Greek 
.<« word imports : but Boethius in tranſlating Ariſtotle's Predicaments, rather 
-<© choſe the word ſubſtance, as mare proper to expreſs a compound being and 
es reſerved eſſence, for what was ſimple and immaterial. And in this ſenſe, 
<<. ſubſtance was not applied to God, but only eſſence, as St. Auguſtine 
44 // e e e 2 
Your Lordſhip here ſeems to diſlike my taking notice, that the derivation 
of the word ſubſtancę fayours the idea we have of it: and your Lordſhip tells 
me, © that very little weight. is to be laid on a bare grammatical etymalogy. 
Though little weight were to be laid on it, if there were nothing elſe to be ſaid 
yr it; yet when it was brought to confirm an idea which your, Lordſhip r 
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of, nay, calls a rational idea, and ſays is founded in evident reaſon, I do not ſee 
what your Lordſhip had to blame in it. For though Cicero and Quintilian 
take ſubſtantia for the ſame with eſſence, as your Lordſhip ſays ; or for riches 
and eſtate, as I think they alſo do; yet I ſuppoſe it will be true, that ſubſtantia - 
is derived from a ſubſtando, and that that ſhews the original import of the 
word. For, my Lord, I have been long of ophion, as may be ſeen in my 
book, that if we knew the original of all the words we meet with, we ſhould 
thereby be- very much helped to know the ideas they were firſt applied to and 
made to ſtand for; and therefore I muſt beg your Lordſhip to excuſe this. 
conceit of mine, this etymological obſervation eſpecially, ſince it hath nothing 
in it againſt the truth, nor againſt your Lordſhip's idea of ſubſtance. 
Bor your Lordſhip oppoſes to this 3 the uſe of the word 
ſubſtance, by the beſt authors in another ſenſe; and thereupon give the world 
a learned account of the uſe of the word ſubſtance, in a ſenſe wherein it is 
not taken for the ſubſtratum of accidents: however, I think it a ſufficient 
juſtification” of myſelf to. your Lordſhip, that I uſe it in the ſame ſenſe 
our Lordſhip does, and that your Lordſhip thinks not fit to govern yourſelf 
by thoſe authorities; for then your Lordſhip could not apply the word 
ſubſtance to God, as Boethius-did not, and as your Lordſhip has proved out 
of St. Auguſtine, that it was not applied. Though 1 gueſs it is the conſide- 
ration of ſubſtance, as it is applied to God, that brings it into your Lordſhip's- 
preſent diſcourſe. But if your Lordſhip and I (if without preſumption I may 
join myſelf with you) have in the uſe of the word ſubſtance, quitted the 
example-of the beſt authors, I think the authority of the ſchools, which 
has a long time been allowed in philoſophical terms, will bear us out in this 
matter. : 1 RP — 
I the remaining part of this paragraph it follows: <© but afterwards P. 238. 
the names of ſubſtance and eſſence were promiſcuouſly uſed, with reſpect 
to God and his creatures; and do imply, that which makes the real being, 
« as diſtinguiſhed from modes and properties. And ſo the ſubſtance and eſſence 
* of a man are the fame ; not being taken for the individual ſubſtance, which 
cannot be underſtood without particular modes and properties; but the 
general ſubſtance or nature of man abſtractedly, from all the circumſtances . 
R e 
HRA your Lordſhip makes theſe terms general ſubſtance, nature and 
eſſence, to ſignify the ſame thing; how properly I ſhall. not here enquire. . 
Your Lordſhip goes on. ; : | 
An I deſire to know, whether according to true reaſon, that be not a .Ibid-. 
clear idea of man; not of Peter, James or John, but of. a man as ſuch.“ 
Tuts, I think, no body denies: nor can any body deny it, who will 
not ſay, that the general abſtract idea which he has in his mind of a ſort or 
ſpecies of animals that he calls man, ought not to have that general name 
man applied. to it: for that is all (as I humbly conceive), which theſe words 
of yout Lordſhip here amount to. 8852 
Tuts, your Lordſhip ſays, is not a mere univerſal name, or:mark; or ſign.“ Ibid. 
Your Lordſhip ſays it is an idea, and every body muſt grant it to be an gate} 
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and therefore it is, in my opinion, ſafe enough from being thought a mere 
name, or mark, or ſign of that idea. For he muſt think very oddly, who 
takes the general name of any idea, to be the general idea itſelf : it is a mere 
mark or ſign of it without doubt, and nothing elſe. Your Lordikip adds: 
P. 238. Bur thare is as clear and diſtinct a conception of this in our minds, 1; 
| % e can have from any ſuch ſimple ideas as are conveyed by our ſenſes.” 
Ir your Lordſhip means by this, (as the words ſeem to me to import) that 
we can have as clear and diſtinct an idea of the general ſubſtance, or nature, or 
eſſence of the ſpecies man, as we have of the particular colour and figure of a 
man when we look on him, or of his voice when we hear him ſpeak, I muſt 
crave leave to diſſent from your Lordſhip. Becauſe the idea we have of the 
ſubſtance, wherein the properties of a man do inhere, is a very obſcure idea : 
ſo in that part, our general idea of man is obſcure and confuſed : as alſo, how 
that ſubſtance is differently modified in the different ſpecies of creatures, ſo a; 
to have different properties and powers whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, that 
alſo we have very obſcure, or rather no diſtinct ideas of at all. But there is 
no obſcurity or confuſion at all in the idea of a figure that I clearly ſee, or of 
a ſound that I diſtinctly hear; and ſuch are or may be, the ideas that are 
conveyed in by ſenſation or reflection. It follows : A 77 
Ibid. I po not deny that the diſtinction of particular ſubſtances, is by the 
<« ſeveral modes and properties of them, (which they may call a complication 
« of ſimple ideas if they pleaſe); but I do aſſert, that the general idea which 
« relates to the eſſence, without theſe, is fo juſt and true an idea, that without 
e jt the complication of ſimple ideas will never give us a right notion of it.” 
HRE, I think, that your Lordſhip aſſerts, that the general idea of the 
e real eſſence (for ſo I underſtand general idea which relates to the eſſence) 
without the modes and properties, is a juſt and true idea.” For example: 
the real eſſence of a thing, is that internal conſtitution on which the properties 
of that thing depend. Now your Lordſhip ſeems to me to acknowledge, 
that that internal conſtitution: or eſſence we cannot know; for your Lordſhip 
iP. 256. ſays; that from the powers and properties of things which are knowable by 
. us, we may know as much of the internal eſſence of things, as theſe powers 
«© and properties diſcover.” That is unqueſtionably ſo ; but if thoſe powers 
and properties diſcover no more of thoſe internal eſſences, but that there are 
internal eſſences, we ſhall know only that there are internal eſſences, but ſhall 
ö have no idea or conception at all of what they are; as your Lordſhip ſeems 
to confeſs in the next words of the fame 2 56th page, where you add: * I do 
e not ſay, that we can know all eſſences of things alike, nor that we can attain 
to a petſect underſtanding of all that belong to them; but if we can know 
4 ſo much, as that there are certain beings in the world, endued with ſuch diſtinct 
<« powers and properties, what is it we complain of the want of? Wherein your 
Lordſhip ſeems to terminate gur knowledge of thoſe internal effences in this, 
e, that there are certain beings indued with diſtin& powers :and properties.“ 
But what theſe beings, theſe internal eſſences are, that we have no dillingt con- 
ceptions of; as your Lordſhip confeſſes yet plainer a little after, in theſe words: for 
6 although wecannot comprehend the internal frame and. conſtitution of thin 880 
n 5 "iy | | | 'DO 
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so that we having, as is confeſſed, no idea of what this eſſence, this internal 
conſtitution of things on which their prope ties depend, is; how can we ſay 


« true an idea, that without it the contemplation of ſimple ideas will never 
% give us a right notion of it.“ All the idea we have of it, which is only that 


proper ties depend, ſimple ideas of ſenſation and refletion, and the contem- 


ther, that is the reaſon we have no perfecter notion of it. 

Tur which your Lordſhip ſeems to me principally to drive at, in this and 
the foregoing paragraph, is, to affert, that the general ſubſtance of man, and 
ſo of any other ſpecies, is that which' makes the real being of that ſpecies 
abſtractly from the individuals of that ſpecies. By general ſubſtance here, 1 
ſuppoſe, your Lordſhip means the general idea of ſubſtance : and that which 
: induces me to take the liberty to ſuppoſe ſo, is, that I think your Lordſhip is 
here diſcourſing of the idea of ſubſtance, and how we come by it. And if 
your Lordſhip ſhould mean otherwiſe, I muſt take the liberty to deny there 
is any ſuch thing in rerum natura, as a general ſubſtance that exiſts itſelf, or 
makes any thing. n 
TAKING it then for granted that your Lordſhip ſays, that this is the general 
idea of ſubſtance, viz. ** that it is that which makes the real being of any thing,” 
your Lordſhip ſays, that it is as clear and diſtin& a conception in our minds, 
«ag we can have from any ſuch fimple ideas as are conveyed by our ſenſes.” 


the former part of this page, that ſubſtance and eſſence do imply that which 
« makes the real being.” Now what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, do theſe 
words, that which, here ſignify more than ſomething ? And the idea expreſſed 
by ſomething, I am apt to think your 8 will not ſay is as clear and 
diſtinct a conception or idea in the mind, as the idea of the red colour of a 
cherry, or the bitter taſte of wormwood, or the figure of a circle brought into 
the mind by your ſenſes. | #4 | Hs 

Your Lordſhip farther ſays, © it makes” (whereby, I ſuppoſe, your Lordſhip 
means, conſtitutes or is) „“ the real being, as diſtinguiſhed from modes and 
4 properties.” 9 

Fo example, my Lord, ſtrip this ſuppoſed general idea of a man or gold, 
of all its modes and properties, and then tell me whether your Lordſhip has as 
clear and diſtinct an idea of what remains, as you have of the figure of the 
one, or the yellow colour of the other. Fmuſt confeſs*the remaining ſome- 
thing, to me affords fo vague, confuſed and obſcure an idea, that I cannot ſay 
have any diſtinct conception of it; for barely by being ſomething, it is not 
in my mind clearly diftinguiſhed from the figure or voice of a man, or the 
colour or taſte of a cherry, for they are ſomething too. If your Lordſhip has 
ctear.and diſtin idea of that * ſomething, which makes the real being as 


*«* diſtinguiſhed from all its modes and properties,” your Lordſhip muſt enjoy 
the privilege of the fight and clear ideas you have : nor. can you be denied 
them, pecauſe I have not the like; the dimneſs of my conceptions muſt not 
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it is any way a juft and true idea? But your lordſhip fays, © it is ſo juſt and 


there is an internal, though unknown conſtitution of things on which their 


lation of them, have alone helped us to; and becauſe they can help us no fur- | 


Here I muſt crave leave to difſent from your Lordſhip. Your Lordſhip ſays in 
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etend to hinder the clearneſs of your Lordſhip's, any more than the want of 


them in a blind man can debar your Lordſhip of the clear and diſtin& ideas of 


colours. The obſcurity I find in my own mind, when I examine what poſitive 
general, ſimple idea of ſubſtance I have, is ſuch as I profeſs, and further 
than that I cannot go: but What, and how clear it is in the underſtanding of 
a ſeraphim, or of an elevated mind, that I cannot determine. Your Lordthip 


Mus do that right to the ingenious author of the Eſſay of Human Un. 
© derſtanding (from whence theſe notions are borrowed to ſerve other pur— 
% poſes than he intended them) that he makes the caie of ſpiritual and 
te corporeal ſubſtances to be alike, as to their ideas. And that we have as 
* clear a notion of a ſpirit, as we have of a body; the one being ſuppoſed to 
© be the ſubſtratum to thoſe imple ideas we have from without, and the other 
{© of thoſe operations we find within ourſelves. And that it is as rational to 
© affirm, there is no body, becauſe we cannot know its eſſence, as it is called, 
* or have no idea of the ſubſtance of matter; as to ſay there is no ſpirit, 
0 becauſe we know not its eſſence, or have no idea of a ſpiritual ſubſtance.” 

FROM hence it follows, that we may be certain that there are both ſpiri- 
© tual and bodily ſubſtances, although we can have no clear and diſtinct ideas 
© of them. But if our reaſon depend upon our clear and diſtin ideas, how 
« is this poſſible? We cannot reaſon without clear ideas, and yet we may be 
© certain without them: can we be certain without reaſon? Or, doth our 


< reaſon give us true notions of things, without theſe ideas? If it be fo, this 


© new hypotheſis about reaſon muſt appear to be very unreaſonable.” 
THAT which your Lordſhip ſeems to argue here, is, that we may be 


certain without clear and diſtinct ideas. Who your Lordſhip here argues 
againſt, under the title of this new hypotheſis about reaſon, I confeſs I do not 


know. For I do not remember that I have any where placed certainty only in 
clear and diſtinct ideas, but in the clear and viſible connection of any of our 
ideas, be thoſe ideas what they will; as mw appear to any one who will look 
into B. iv. c. 4. § 18. and B. iv. c. 6.4 3. of my Eſſay, in the latter of which 
he will find theſe words: ©. certainty of knowledge is to perceive the agree- 
© ment or diſagreement of ideas, as expreſſed in any propoſition.” As in 
the propoſition your Lordſhip mentions, v. g. that we may be certain there 
are ſpiritual and bodily e abit or, 'that bodily ſubſtances do exiſt, is a 
propoſition of whoſe truth we may be certain; and fo of ſpiritual ſubſtances. 
Let us now examine wherein the certainty of theſe propoſitions contilts, 
FIRST, as to the exiſtence of bodily: ſubſtances, I know by my ſenſes that 
ſomething extended, and ſolid, and figured does exiſt ; for my ſenſes are the 
utmoſt evidence and certainty I have of the exiſtence of extended, ſolid, 
figured things. Theſe modes being then known to exiſt by our ſenſes, the 
exiſtence of them (which I cannot conceive-can ſubſiſt without ſomething to 


' ſupport them) makes me ſee the connection of thoſe ideas with a ſupport, 
or, as it is called, a ſubject of inheſion, and ſo conſequently the connection 


of that ſupport (which cannot be nothing) with exiſtence. And thus I come 


by a certainty of the exiſtence of that ſomething which is a ſupport of thoſe 
Bp 8 ſenſible 
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ſenſible modes, though I have but a very confuſed, looſe, and undetermined 
idea of it, ſignified by the name ſubſtance. After the ſame manner experi- 


thing that thinks is evidently and neceſſarily connected in my mind; I come to 
thing which I call ſubſtance alſo, I have but a very obſcure imperfect idea. 


Lordſhip, for the good opinion you are pleaſed here to expreſs of the“ author 
« of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding,” and that you do not impute to him 
the ill uſe ſome may have made of his notions. + But he craves leave to ſay, 
that he ſhould have been better preſerved from the hard and finiſter thoughts, 

which ſome men are always ready for, 'if in what you have here publiſhed, 
your Lordſhip had been pleaſed to have ſhewn where you directed your diſ- 


quoted, the world will be apt to think that I am the perſon who argue againſt 
the Trinity, and deny myſteries, againſt whom your Lordſhip dire&s thoſe 
pages. And indeed, my Lord, though I have read them over with great 
attention, yet, in many places, I cannot diſcern whether it be againſt me or 
any body elſe, that your Lordſhip is arguing. That which often makes the 


_ 


verſy your Lordſhip is engaged in, and yet I alone am quoted. Your Lord- 
ſhip goes on. | EL 


then how we come to be certain, that there are ſpiritual ſubſtances in the 


« tainty, for which we do not envy thoſe pretenders to reaſon. But methinks, 
they ſhould not at the ſame time aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of theſe ideas 
to our knowledge, and declare that we may have certain knowledge without 


*« if there be none, how come they to any certainty. that there are beth bodily 
« and ſpiritual ſubſtances?” N . 


'Tn1s paragraph, which continues to prove, that we may have certainty 


to it; but only ſet it down to do your Lordſhip right, that the reader may 
Judge. Though I do not find how he will eaſily overlook me, and think 


Pppa ſays, 


menting thinking in myſelf, by the exiſtence of thought in me, to which ſome- 
be certain that there exiſts in me ſomething that thinks, though of that ſome- | 


BeFoRE I go any farther, it is fit I return my acknowledgements to your 


courſe againſt him; and where againſt others, from p. 234. to p. 262. of Your 
Vindication of the Trinity, For nothing but my book and my words being 


difficulty is, that I do not ſee how what I ſay, does at all concern the contro- 


« world, ſince we can have no clear and diſtinct ideas concerning them? Can 
we be certain, without any foundation of reaſon ? This is a new ſort of cer- 


« them. If there be any other method, they overthrow their own principle; 


without clear and diſtinct ideas, I would flatter myſelf is not meant againſt me, 
becauſe it oppoſes nothing that I have ſaid; and fo ſhall not ſay any thing 


I am not at all concerned in it, ſince, my words alone are quoted in ſeveral 
pages immediately preceding and following: and in the very next para- 
_ graph it is ſaid, © how they come to know; which word, they, mult ſignify 
lome body beſides the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious ; and then I think, 
by the whole tenor of your Lordſhip's diſcourſe, no body will be left but me, 
poſſible to be taken to be the other: for in tlie ſame paragraph your Lordſhip 
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% Lr us ſuppoſe this principle to be true,” that the ſimple ideas by ſenſation p. 240, 
or reflection, are the ſole matter and foundation of all our reaſoning: © I aſk | 
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ſays, * the ſame perſons ſay, that notwithſtanding their ideas, it is poſſible for 
« matter to think.” FS i= Y 
1 xxow not what other perſon ſays. ſo. but I; but if any one does, I am 
ſure no perſon but I, ſay ſo in my book, which your Lordſhip bas quoted for | 
them, viz. Human Underſtanding, B. iv, c. 3. This, which is a riddle to me, 
the more amazes me, becauſe I find it in a treatiſe. of your Lordſhip's, who 
ſo perfectly underſtands the rules and methods of writing, whether in con- 
troverſy or any other way. But this which ſeems wholly,.new, to me, I ſhall 
better underſtand when your Lord(hip pleaſes to explain it. In the mean time 
I mention it as an apology for myſelf, if ſometimes, I miſtake your Lordſhip's 


* 


N aim, and ſo miſapply my anſwer. What follows in your Lordſhip's next para- 
aph, is this: 2 | N. 
P. 240. oh As to theſe latter (which is my buſineſs) I muſt enquire farther, how they 


© come to know there are ſuch? The anſwer is, by ſelf- reflection on thoſe 
«« powers we find in ourſelves, which. cannot come from a mere bodily ſub- 
& ſtance, I allow the reaſon to be very good; but the, queſtion. I aſk, is, 
« whether this argument be from the clear and diſtinct idea or not? We have 
« ideas in ourſelves of the ſeveral operations of our minds, of knowing, willing, 
* conſidering, &c, Which cannot come from a bodily ſubſtance. Very true; 
« but js all this contained in the ſimple idea of theſe operations? How can that 
| WY be, when the ſame perſons ſay, that notwithſtanding their ideas, it is poſſible 
- Homan Un- © for matter to think? For it is faid,—that we have the ideas of matter and 
derſtanding, < thinking, but poſſibly ſhall never be able to know whether any material being 
aku thi it being impoſſible for us, by the contemplation of n 
$ 6. 2d Edit. thinks or not; it being impoſſible for us, by the contemplation of our own 
p. 310." ideas, without revelation, to diſcover, whether omnipotency hath not given 
« to ſome ſyſtems of matter, fitly booted, power to perceive or think, —If 
<« this be true, then for all that we can know. by our ideas of matter and think- 
« ing, matter may have a power of thinking: and if this hold, then it is 
impoſſible to prove a ſpiritual ſubſtance in us, from. the idea of thinking: 
« for how can we be aſſured by our ideas, that God hath. not. given ſuch a 
6 power of thinking to matter ſo diſpoſed as our bodies are? Eſpecially fince it 
« 1s faid, that in reſpect of our notions, it is not much more remote from our 
* comprehenſion to conceive that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuper-add to our idea 
« of matter a faculty of thinking, than that he ſhould ſuper-add to it another 
bh | ©« ſubſtance, with a faculty of thinking.—Whoever aſſerts this, can never 
| prove a ſpiritual ſubſtance in us from a faculty, of thinking; becauſe he 
« cannot know from the idea of matter and thinking, that matter ſo diſpoſed 
cannot think. And he cannot be certain, that God hath not framed the 
« matter of our bodies ſo as to be capable of it. 
Tusk words, my. Lord, I am forced. to take to myſelf ; for though your 
Lordſhip has put it the ſame perſons fay, in the plural number, yet there is no 
body quoted for the following words, but my Eſſay; nor do I think any body 
but 1 has ſaid ſo, But ſo it is in this preſent chapter, I have the goud luck 
13 40 be joined with others for what J do not ſay, and others. with me for what 
1'imagine they do not fay; which, how, it came about, your Lordthip 98 
| 145 e 


— , ——_ — = _ 
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beſt reſolve; But to the words themſelves: in them your Lordſhip argues, 


that upon my principles it © cannot be proved that there is a ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtance in us.” To which give me leave, with ſubmiſſion, to ſay, that I 
think it may be proved from my principles, and I think I have done it; and 

the-proof in my book ſtands thus. Firſt, we experiment in ourſelves think- 


ing. The idea of this action or mode of thinking, is inconſiſtent with the 


idea of ſelf · ſubſiſtence, and therefore has a neceſſary connection with a 
fupport or ſubject of inheſion: the idea of that ſupport is what we call 
ſubſtance; and ſo from thinking experimented in us, we have a proof of a 


think ing ſubſtance in us, which in my ſenſe is a ſpirit. Againſt this your 


Lordſhip will argue, that by what I have ſaid of the poffibility that God 
may, if he pleaſes, ſuper- add to matter a faculty of thinking, it can never be 


proved that there is a ſpiritual ſubſtance in us, becauſe upon that ſuppoſition 
it is poſſible it may be a material ſubſtance that thinks in us, I grant it; 


but add, that the general idea of ſubſtance being the ſame every where, 


the modification of thinking, or the power of thinking joined to it, makes it 


à ſpirit, without conſidering what other modifications it has, as whether it 
has the modification of ſolidity or no. As on the other ſide, ſubſtance, that 


has the modification of ſolidity, is matter, whether it has the modification 


of thinking or no. And therefore, if your Lordſhip means by a ſpiritual, an 


immaterial ſubſtance, I grant I have not proved, nor upon my principles 
can it be proved, (your Lordſhip meaning, as I think you do, demonſtra- 
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tively / proved) that there is an immaterial ſubſtance in us that thinks. Though g. 3 10. 


T: preſume, from what” I have ſaid about the ſuppoſition of a ſyſtem of matter $ :6- 


thinking (which there demonſtrates that God is immaterial) will prove it 
in the higheſt. degree probable; that the thinking ſubſtance in us is imma- 
terial, But your Lordſhip thinks not probability enough; and by charg- 
ing the want of demonſtration upon my principles, that the thinking thing 


in+us-i1$1m material, your Lordſhip ſeems to conclude” it demonſtrable from 
principles of | philoſophy. That demonſtration I ſhould with joy receive 
from your Lordſhip, or any one. For though all the great ends of morality , 


and religion are well enough ſecured without it, as I have ſhewn; yet it would 56. DAE 


be a great advance of our knowledge in nature and philoſophy; 


To what I have ſaid in my book, to ſhew that all the great ends of religion 
and morality are ſecured barely by the immortality of the foul, without a ne- 
ceſſary ſuppoſition that the ſoul is immaterial, I crave leave to add, that im- 


mortality may and ſhall be annexed to that, which in its own nature is neither 


immaterial nor immortal, as the apoſtle expreſsly dedlares in theſe: words; 


for this corruptible muſt put on incorruption, and this mortal muſt put on, Cor. xv. 53. 


“ immortality.“ 


PR AHA PS my uſing the word ſpirit for a thinking ſubſtance, without exclud- 
ing materiality out of it, will be thought too great a liberty, and ſuch as de- 
ſerves cenſure, becauſe1 leave immateriality out of the idea I make it a ſign of. 
I:readily own, that words ſhould be fparingly ventured on in a ſenſe wholly - 
new; and nothing but abſolute neceſſity can-excuſe the boldnels of uſing any 


. 


might come under the name of aura, or ignis, or æther; and this ſoul they 


ther they thought right in this, I do not ſay, that is not the queſtion ; but 


dum ſpiritus hos regit artus; and the other, vita continetur corpore & 


ecleſ. iii, 19. 


Ver. 21. 


Chap. xxiv. 


Ver. 39. 


Lib. vi. 


theſe words; * tanta ejus tenuitas ut fugiat aciem, ib. c. 22. 


enlightened of all the antient people of God, Solomon himſelf, ſpeaks after the 


In which places it is plain that Solomon applies the word . and our tranſ- 


bones, as you ſee me have“. 
_ diſtinction between body and ſpirit, that Cicero did in the place above cited, 
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term, in a ſenſe whereof we can produce no example. But in the preſent caſe, 
I think I have great authorities to juſtify me. The ſou] is agreed, on all hands, 
to be that in us which thinks. And he that will look into the firſt book of 
Cicero's Tuſculan queſtions, and into the ſixth book. of Virgil's Æneids, will 
find that theſe two great men, who of all the Romans beſt underſtood philoſo- 
phy, thought, or at leaſt did not deny, the ſoul to be a ſubtil matter, Which 


both of them called ſpiritus: in the notion of which it is plain they included 
only thought and active motion, without the total excluſion of matter. Whe. 


whether they ſpoke properly, when they called an active, thinking, ſubtil 
ſubſtance, out of which they excluded only groſs and palpable matter, ſpiritus, 
ſpirit. I think that no body will deny, that if any among the Romans can 
be allowed to ſpeak properly, Tully and Virgil are the two who may moſt 
ſecurely be depended on for it: and one of them ſpeaking of the ſoul, ſays, 


* ſpiritu.” Where it is plain, by corpus he means (as generally every where) 
only groſs matter that may be felt and handled ;. as appears by theſe words: 
*« fi cor aut ſanguis, aut cerebrum eſt animus, certe, quoniam eſt corpus, inte- 
e ribit cum reliquo corpore; fi anima eſt, forte diſſipabitur; ſi ignis, extin- 
« guetur, Tuſc, Quzſt. I. i. c. 11. Here Cicero oppoſes corpus to ignis and 
anima, i. e. aura or breath: and the foundation of that his diſtinction of 
the ſoul, from that which he calls corpus or body, he gives a little lower in 


Nok was it the heathen world alone that had this notion of ſpirit; the moſt 


ſame manner: That which befalleth the ſons of men befalleth beaſts, even 
« one thing befalleth them; as the one dieth fo dieth the other, yea they have 
« all one ſpirit.” So ] tranſlate the Hebrew word i here, for ſo I find it 
tranſlated the very next verſe but one; Who knoweth the ſpirit of a man 
« that goeth upward, and the ſpirit of a beaſt that goeth down to the earth.” 


lators of him, the word ſpirit, to a ſubſtance, out of which immateriality was 
not wholly excluded, ** unleſs the ſpirit of a beaſt that goeth downwards to 
«© the earth” be immaterial. Nor did the way of ſpeaking in our Saviour's 
time vary from this: St. Luke tells us, that when our Saviour, after his reſur- 
rection, ſtood in the midſt of them, they were affrighted, and ſuppoſed that 
they had ſeen vpn,” the Greek word which always anſwers ſpirit in Engliſh; 
and ſo the tranſlators of the Bible render it here, © they ſuppoſed that they had 
« ſeen a ſpirit.” But our Saviour ſays to them, © Behold my hands and my 
« feet, that it is I myſelf, handle me and ſee; for a ſpirit hath not fleſh and 
” Which words of our Saviour put the ſame 


viz. that the one was a groſs compages that could be felt and handled; and the 
other ſuch as Virgil deſcribes the ghoſt or ſoul of Anchiſes, r 
Her en n eee | | « Ter 
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& Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 
Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis volucrique ſimillima ſomno.“ 


I wouLD not be thought here to ſay, that ſpirit never does ſignify a purely 
immaterial ſubſtance. In that ſenſe the ſcripture, I take it, ſpeaks, when it 
ſays, God is a ſpirit;“ and in that ſenſe I have uſed it; and in that ſenſe I have 
proved from my principles, that there is a ſpiritual ſubſtance ; and am certain 
that there is a ſpiritual immaterial ſubſtance : which is, I humbly conceive, a 
direct anſwer to your Lordſhip's queſtion in the beginning of this argument, 
viz, ** How come we to be certain that there are ſpiritual ſubſtances, ſuppoſ- 
« ing this principle to be true, that the ſimple ideas by ſenſation and reflection, 
« are the fole matter and foundation of all our reaſoning ?” But this hinders not, 
but that if God, that infinite, omnipotent, and perfectly immaterial ſpirit, ſhould 
pleaſe to give a ſyſtem of very ſubtil matter, ſenſe and motion, it might, with 
propriety of ſpeech, be called ſpirit ; though materiality were not excluded out 
of its complex idea. Your Lordfhip proceeds: PS Ho | 
« IT is ſaid indeed elſewhere, that it is repugnant to the idea of ſenſeleſs P. 242. 
« matter, that it ſhould put into itſelf ſenſe, perception and knowledge. But A 8 8 
'«-this doth not reach the prefent caſe-; which is not what matter can do of 
s itſelf, but what matter prepared by an omnipotent hand can do. And what 
«© certainty ean we have that he hath not done it? We can have none from the 
« ideas, for thoſe are given up in this caſe; and conſequently, we can have no 
«certainty upon theſe principles, whether we have any ſpiritual ſubſtance 
e within us or not.” 7 | | 
Vous Lordſhip in this paragraph proves, that from what I fay, we can have g ;, . 10. 
e no certainty Whether we have any fpiritusl ſubſtance in us or not.” If by 55. 
_ ſpiritual ſubſtance. your Lordſhip means an immaterial ſubſtance in us, as you 
ſpeak, p. 246. I grant what your Lordſhip ſays is true, that it cannot, upon 
theſe principles, be demonſtrated. But I mult crave leave to ſay at the ſame. 
time, that upon thele principles it can be proved, to the higheſt degree of 
probability. If by ſpiritual ſubſtance your Lordſhip means a thinking ſub- 
ſtance, I muſt diflent from your Lordſhip, and ſay, that we can have a certainty, . 
upon my principles, that there is a ſpiritual ſubſtance in us. In ſhort, my Lord, 
upon my principles, i. e. from the idea of thinking, we can have a certainty 
that there is a thinking ſubſtance in us; from hence we have a certainty that 
there is an eternal thinking ſubſtance, This: thinking ſubſtance, which 
bas been from eternity, | have proved to be immaterial.” This eternal, imma- B. ir. 
terial, thinking ſubſtance, has put into us a thinking ſubſtance, which whether - 
it be a material or immaterial ſubſtance, cannot be infallibly demonſtrated from 
our ideas; though from them it may be proved, that it is to the higheſt degree 
probable that it is immaterial, This, in ſhort, my Lord, is what 1 have to ſay 
on this point; which may, in good meaſure, 5 for an anſwer to your 
Lordſhip's next leaf or two; which I ſhall ſet down, and then take notice of 
ſome few particulars which I wonder to find your Lordſhip accuſe me of. 
Your Lordſhip ſays: 1: % | 

bd hed | | 6c Bur 1 


P. 243 . 


527. 


528. 


931. 


| { 33, 


936. 


$33) 34,35. 


0 affirmed, 
not impoſſible, to be explained or underſtood by us; and that the natural 
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„Bur we are told, that from the operations of our minds, we are able tg 
frame a complex idea of a ſpirit. How can that be, wlien we cannot from 
thoſe ideas be aſſuted, but that thoſe operations may come from a material 
ſubſtance ? If we frame an idea on ſuch grounds, it is at moſt but a poſſible 
idea; for it may be otherwiſe, and we can have no aſſurance from our ideas, 


that it is not: fo that the moſt men may come to in this way of ideas, i, 
that it is poſſible it may be ſo, and it is poſſible it may not; but that it i; 
e impoſſible for us, from out ideas, to determine either way. Ard is not this 
an admirable way to bring us to a certainty of reaſon?” 

% I am very glad to find the idea of a ſpiritual ſubſtance made as conſiſtent 


and intelligible, as that of a corporeal: — For as the one confiſts of a cohe- 


ſion of ſolid parts, and the power of communicating motion by impulſe, ſo 


the other conſiſts in a power of thinking, and willing, and moving the body; 
and that the coheſion of ſolid parts, is as hard to be conceived as thinking : 
and we are as much in the dark about the power of communicating motion 
by impulſe, as in the power of exciting motion by thought. We have by 
daily experience, clear evidence of motion produced, both by impulſe and 
by thought; but the manner how, hardly comes within our comprehen- 
ſion ; we are equally at a loſs in both. 


„ From whence it follows, that we may be certain of a being of a ſpiritual 
. * ſubſtance, although we have no clear and diſtinct idea of it, nor are able to 
* comprehend the manner of its operation: and therefore it is a vain thing in 
any to pretend that all our reaſon and (certainty is founded on clear and 
| diſtin& ideas; and that they have reaſon to reject any doctrine which relates 


to ſpiritual ſubſtances, becauſe they cannot comprehend the manner of it. 
For the ſame thing is confeſſed by the moſt inquiſitive men, about the 
manner of operation, both in material and immaterial ſubſtances. It i; 
that the very notion of body implies ſomething very hard, if 


conſequence of it, viz. diviſibility, involves us in difficulties impoſſible to be 


explicated, ot made conſiſtent ; that we have but ſome few ſuperficial ideas 
of things; that we are deſtitute of faculties to attain to the true nature of 


them ; and that when we do that, we fall preſently into darkneſs and obſcu- 
rity, 2nd can diſcover nothing further but our own blindnefs and ignorance.” 


„ TaEsE are very fair and ingenuous confeſſions of the ſhortneſs of human 


underſtanding, with reſpect to the nature and manner of ſuch things which 


wie are moſt certain of the being of, by conſtant and undoubted experience. 


] appeal now to the reaſon of mankind, whether it can be any reaſonable 
foundation for rejecting a doctrine propoſed to us as of divine revelation, 


becauſe we cannot comprehend the manner of it; eſpecially when it relates 


to the divine eſſence. For as the ſame author obſerves, — our idea of God 
is framed from the complex ideas of thoſe perfections we find in ourſelves, 
but inlarging them fo, as to make them ſuitable to an infinite being; as 
knowledge, power, duration, &c. And the degrees or extent of theſe 


which we aſeribe to the ſovereign being, are all boundleſs and infinite. For 
« jt is infinity, which joined to our ideas of exiſtence, power, knowledge, &c. 


« makes 


- „* "= * 
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ei makes that complex idea, whereby we repreſent to ourſelves the beſt we can, 
« the ſupreme being.” The Of | ei 85 55 
% Now, when our knowledge of groſs material ſubſtances is fo dark; when 
« the notion of ſpiritual ſubſtances is above all ideas of ſenſation ; when the 
« higher any ſubſtance is, the more remote from our knowledge; but eſpecially 
« when the very idea of a ſupreme being, implies its being infinite and incom- 
i prehenſible; I know not whether it argues more ſtupidity or arrogance, to 
« expoſe a doctrine relating to the divine effence, becauſe they cannot com- 
« prebend the manner of it: but of this more afterwards, I am yet upon 
ee the certainty of our reaſon, from clear and diſtin& ideas: and if we can 
« .attain to certainty without them, and where it is confeſſed we cannot have 
« them, as about ſubſtance ; then theſe cannot be the ſole matter and foun- 
dation of our reaſoning, which is peremptorily aſſerted by this late author,” 
HERE, after having argued, that notwithſtanding what I ſay about our idea 
of a ſpirit, it is impoſſible, from our ideas, to determine whether that ſpirit in 
us be a material ſubſtance or no, your Lordſhip concludes the paragraph thus : 
« and is not this an admirable way to bring us to a certainty i reaſon?” | P. 243. 
I ANSWER ; I think it is a way to bring us to a certainty in theſe things 
which I have offered as certain, but I never thought it a way to certainty, 
where we never can reach certainty ; nor ſhall I think the worſe of it, if your 
Lordſhip ſhould inſtance in an hundred other things, as well as the immate- 
riality of the ſpirit in us, wherein 'this way does not bring us to a certainty ; 
unleſs, at the ſame time, your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew us another way that will 
bring us to a certainty in thoſe points, wherein this way of ideas failed. If 
your Lordſhip, or any body elſe, will ſhew me a better way to a certainty in 
them, I am ready to learn, and will lay by that of ideas. The way of ideas 
will not, from philoſophy, afford us a demonſtration, that the thinking ſub- 
Nance in us is immaterial, Whereupon your Lordſhip aſks, ** and is not this 
an admirable way to bring us to a certainty of reaſon?” The way of argu- 
ment which your Lordſhip oppoſes to the way of ideas, will, I humbly con- 
_ ceive, from philoſophy, as little afford us a eee Chi that the thinkin 
ſubſtance in us is immaterial. Whereupon, may not any one likewiſe aſk, 
te and is not this an admirable way to bring us to a certainty of reaſon?” Is 
any way, I beſeech your Lordſhip, to be condemned as an ill way to bring us 
| to certainty, demonſtrative certainty, becauſe it brings us not to it in a point 
where reaſon cannot attain to ſuch certainty ? Algebra is a way to bring us to 
certainty in mathematicks; but muſt it be preſently condemned as an ill way, 
becauſe there are ſome queſtions in mathematicks, which, a man cannot come 
to certainty in by the way of Algebra? 3s „ 
Isx page 247, after having ſet dow ſeveral confeſſions of mine, * of the 
. * ſhortneſs of human unde ſtanding, your Lordſhip adds theſe words ; *I 
«appeal now to the reaſon of mankind, whether it can be any reaſonable foun- 
« dation for rejecting a doctrine propoſed to us as a divine revelation, becauſe 
* we. cannot comprehend the manner of it; eſpecially when it relates to the 
« divine effence.” And I beſeech you, my Lord, where did I ever ſay fo, or 
any thing like it? And yet it is impoſſible for any reader but to imagine, that 
e „ that 


= 
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Lordſhip's learned. pen, ſo as to have ſeen diſtincthy what your Lordſhip under- 


P. 246. 


N 252, 


laid, that we could not be convinced by reaſon of any truth, but where all the 


. ſon; as, —“ is not this an admirable way to bring us to a certainty of reaſyn 2 
* © —Andtherefors it is a vain thing in any to pretend, that all our reaſon and cer- 
„ tainty is founded on clear and diſtinct ideas,—I appeal now to the reaſon of 
% mankind.— I am yet upon the certain:y of our reaſon. The certainty is not 
placed in the idea, but in good and ſound reaſon.— Allowing the argument to 


. *. we muſt conſider what we underſtand by reaſon, made me hope I ſhould 
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that propoſition which your Lordſhip appeals to the reaſon of mankind againſt, 


is a propoſition of mine, which your Lordſhip is confuting out of confeſſions of 
my own, great numbers whereof ſtand quoted out of my Eſſay, in ſeveral pages 
of your Lordſhip's book, both before and after this your Lordſhip's appeal to 
the reaſon of mankind. And now 1 muſt appeal to your Lordſhip, whether you 
find any ſuch propoſition in my book? If your Lordthip does not, I too muſt 
then appeal to the reaſon of mankind, whether it be reaſonable. for your Lord. 
ſhip to bring ſo many confeſſions out of my book, to coofute a propoſition that 
is no where in it? There is, no doubt, reaſon for it; which fince your Lord- 
ſhip does not, that I ſee, declare, and I have not wit enough to diſcover, I fall 
therefore leave to the reaſon of mankind to find out. | 

Your Lordſhip has, in this part of your diſcourſe, ſpoke very much of rea- 


t be good, yet it is not taken from the idea, but from principles of true reaſon ” 
_- Warar. your Lordſhip ſays at the beginning of this chapter, in theſe words, 


here find what your Lordſhip underſtands by reaſon explained, that ſo I might 
rectify my notion of it, and might be able to avoid the obſcurity and confuſion 
which very much perplex molt of the diſcourſes, wherein it is appealed to or 
from as judge. But notwithſtanding the explication I flattered myſelf with the 
hopes of, from what I thought your Lordſhip had promiſed, I find no other 
account of reaſon, but in quotations out of others, which your Lordſhip juſtly 
blames. Had I been ſo happy as to have been enlightened in this point by your 


ſtands by reaſon, I ſhould poſſibly have excuſed myſelf from giving your Lord- 
ſhip the trouble of theſe papers, and been able to have perceived, without 
applying myſelf any farther to your Lordſhip, how fo much of my Eſſay came 
into a chapter, which was deſigned to anſwer .** ohjections againſt the trinity, 
<« in point of reaſon.” It follows: 

« BUT I go yet farther; and as I have already ſhewed, we can have no 
« certainty of an immaterial ſubſtance within us, from theſe ſimple ideas; ſo 
I ſhall now ſhew, that there can be no ſufficient evidence brought from them, 
« by their own confeſſion, concerning the exiſtence of the moſt ſpi:itual and 
infinite ſubſtance, even God himſclt.” And then your Lordſhip goes on to 
give an account of my proof of a God; which your Lordſhip cloſes with 
theſe words: | FRET - | 8 | 
„ Tuar which I deſign. is to ſhew, that the certainty of it is nat placed 
upon any clear and diſtin ideas, but upon the force of reaſon diſtinct from 
« it; which was the thing I intended to prove. „ 
I, this be the thing your Lordſhip deſigned, I am then at a loſs who your 
Lordſhip deſigned it againſt: for I do not remember that I have any where 


ideas 
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ideas concerned in that conviction were clear and diſtin; for knowledge 


and certainty, in my opinion, lies in the perception of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of ideas, ſuch as they are, and not always in having perfectly clear 
and diſtinct ideas. Though thoſe, I muſt own, the clearer and more diſ- 
tint they are, contribute very much to our more clear and diſtin reaſoning and 
diſcourſing about them. But in ſome caſes we may have certainty about obſcure 


ideas; v. g. by the clear idea of thinking in me, I find the agreement of the 
clear idea of exiſtence, and the obſcure idea of a ſubſtance in me, becauſe I 
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rceive the neceſſary idea of thinking, and the relative idea of a ſupport; - 


which ſupport, without baving any clear and diſtinct idea of what it is, beyond 
this relative one of a ſupport, I call ſubſtance. _ 

Ir your Lordſhip intended this againft another, who has ſaid, © clear and 
+ « diſtin ideas are the ſole matter and foundation of all our reaſoning ;” it 
ſeems very ſtrange to me, that your Lordſhip ſhould intend it againſt one, and 
quote the words of another. For above ten pages before, your Lordſhip had 
quoted nothing but my book ; and in the immediate preceding paragraph bring 
a large quotation out of the tenth ſection of the tenth chapter of my fourth 
book; of which your Lordſhip ſays, © this is the ſubſtance of the argument 
% uſed, to prove an infinite ſpiritual being, which I am far from weakening the 
« force of; but that which I deſign is to ſhew, that the certainty of it is not 
« placed upon clear and diſtinct ideas.” Whom now, I beſeech your Lord- 


ſhip, can this be underſtood to be intended againſt, but me? For how can my 


uſing an argument, whole certainty is not placed upon clear and diſtin ideas, 
prove any thing againſt another man, who ſays, „that clear and diſtinct ideas 
« are the ſole matter and foundation of all our reaſoning?” This proves 
only againſt him that uſes the argument; and therefore either I muſt be ſup- 

oſed here to hold, that clear and diſtin& ideas are the ſole matter and founda- 
tion of all our reaſoning, (which I do not remember that I ever ſaid) or elſe 
that your Lordſhip here proves againſt no body, 

Bur though I do not remember that I have any where ſaid, that clear and 
diſtinct ideas are the ſole matter and foundation of all our reaſoning ; yet 1 do 
own, that ſimple ideas are the foundations of all our knowledge, if that be it 
which your Lordſhip queſtions: and therefore I muſt think myſelf concerned in 
what your Lordſhip ſays in this very place, p. 246, in theſe words, © I ſhall 
« now ſhew, that there can be no ſufficient evidence brought from theſe ſimple 
« ideas, by their own confeſſion, concerning the exiſtence of God himſelf.“ 

- Tris being ſpoken in the plural number, cannot be underſtood to be meant 
of the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, and nobody, elſe: and whom can 
any reader reaſonably apply it to, but the author of the Eſſay of Human Under- 
ſtanding; fince, beſides that it ſtands in the midſt of a great many quotations 
out of that book, without any other perſon being named, or any one's words but 
mine quoted, my proof alone of a deity is brought out of that book, to make 
good what your Lordihip here ſays ; and no body elſe is any where mentioned 
or quoted concerning it ? 
Tux ſame way of ſpeaking of the perſons you are arguing againſt in the 
plural number, your Lordſhip uſes in other places; as, which they may call 
* a complication of ſimple ideas, if they pleaſe.” 4 2 
| Qq4q 2 * 
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% We do not envy theſe pretenders to reaſon ; but methinks they ſhould not 
te at the ſame time aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of theſe ideas to our knowledge 
&* and declare that we may have certain knowledge without them.” And a1 
along in that page, „they.“ And in the very next page my words being quoted, 
your Lordſhip aſks, © how can that be, when the ſame perſons ſay, that not. 
6 withſtanding their ideas, it is impoſſible for matter to think?“ So that I do not 
ſee how I can exempt myſelf from being meant to be one of thoſe pretenders 
to reaſon, wherewith we can be certain without any foundation of reaſon, 
which your Lordſhip, in the immediate foregoing page, does not envy for this 
new fort of certainty. How can it be underſtood but that I am one of 
thoſe perſons, that „at the ſame time aflert the abſolute neceſſity of theſe 
ideas to our knowledge, and declare that we may have certain knowledge 
« without them?” Though your Lordſhip very civilly ſays, p. 239, * that you 
e muſt do that right to the ingenious author of the Eſſay of Human Under. 
* ſtanding (from whence theſe notions are borrowed, to ſerve other purpoſes 
* than he intended them) that,” &. yet, methinks, it is the author himſelf, and 
his uſe of theſe notious, that is blamed and argued againſt ; but ſtill in the 

lural number, which he confeſſes himſelf not to underſtand. | 

Mx Lord, if your Lordſhip can ſhewme where I pretend to reaſon or certainty, 


without any foundation of reaſon; or where it is I aſſert the abſolute neceſ- 


P. 246. 


P. 246. 


ſity of any ideas to our knowledge, and declare that we may have certain know- 
ledge without them, your Lordſhip will do me a great favour : for this, I grant, 
is a new ſort of certainty which I long to be rid of, and to diſown to the world, 
But truly, my Lord, as I pretended to no new fort of certainty, but juſt ſuch as 
human underſtanding was pofleſſed of before I was born; and ſhould be glad 
I could get more out of the books and writings that come abroad in my days: 
ſo, my Lord, if I have any where pretended to any new fort of certainty, I 
beſeech your Lordſhip ſhew me the place, that I may correct the vanity of it, 
and unſay it to the world. | | 

AGAIN, your Lordſhip ſays thus, I know not whether it argues more 


« ſtupidity or arrogance, to expoſe a doctrine relating to the divine eſſence, 
« becauſe they cannot comprehend the manner of it.“ 


HERE, my Lord, I find the ſame they“ again, which ſome pages back, 
evidently involved me: and ſince that you have named no body beſides me, nor 


alledged any body's writings but mine; give me leave, therefore, to aſk your 


Lordſhip, whether I am one of theſe they here alſo, that I may know whether 
I am concerned to anſwer for myſelf? I am aſhamed to importune your Lord- 
ſhip ſo often about the ſame matter; but I meet with ſo many places in your 
Lordſhip's (I had almoſt ſaid new) way of writing, that put me to a ſtand, not 
knowing whether I am meant or no, that I am at a loſs whether I ſhould clear 
myſelf from what poſſibly your Lordſhip does not Jay to my charge ; and yet 
the reader, thinking it meant-of me, ſhould conclude that to be in my book 
which is not there, and which I utterly difown. _ 4 | 
Trovcn I cannot be joined with thoſe who expoſe a doArine relating to the 
divine eſſence, becauſe they cannot comprehend the manner of it; unleſs your 


Lordſhip can ſhew where I have ſo expoſed it, which I deny that I have 


any where done ; yet your Lordſhip, before you come to the bottom of the 
| ame 
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«*evidence brought from them, by their own confeſſion, concerning the exil- 
«tence of the moſt ſpiritual and infinite ſubſtance. even God himſelf.” 

Ir your Lordſhip did mean me in that“ they” which is ſome lines backwards, 
I muſt complain to your Lordſhip that you have done ine an injury, in imputing 
that to me which I have not done, And if © their” here were not meant by your 
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Lordſhip to relate to the ſame perſons, I aſk by what ſhall the reader diſtin- 


guiſh them? And how ſhall any body know who your Lordſhip means? For 
that Iam comprehended here is apparent, by your quoting my Eſſay in the very 
next words, and arguing againſt it in the following pages. 

I ENTER not here into your Lordſhip's argument; that which I am now 
conſidering is your Lordſhip's peculiar way of writing in this part of your 
treatiſe, which makes me often in doubt, whether the reader will not condemn 
my book upon your Lordſhip's authority, where he thinks me concerned, if I 
ſay nothing: and yet your Lordſhip may look upon my defence as ſuperfluous, 
when I did not hold what your Lordſhip argued againſt. | 

Bur to go on with your Lordſhip's argument, your Lordſhip ſays, I ſhall 
% now ſhew'that there can be no ſufficient evidence brought from ſimple ideas 
« by their own confeſſion, concerning the exiſtence of the moſt ſpiritual and 
&« jnfinite ſubſtance, even God himſelt.“ | 

Your Lordthip's way of proving it, is this: your Lordſhip ſays, we are told, 
b. iv. c. 10. $ 1- © That the evidence of it is equal to mathematical certainty; 
and very good arguments are brought to prove it, in a chapter on purpoſe : 
but that which I take notice of, is, that the argument from the clear and 
«diſtin& idea of a God, is paſſed over.” Suppoling all this to be fo, your 
Lordſhip, methinks, with ſubmiſſion, does not prove the propoſition you under- 
took, which wis this; “ there can be no ſufficient evidence brought from ſimple 
ideas, by their own confeſſion concerning | . e. to prove] the exiſtence of a 
« God,” For if I did in that chapter, as your Lordſhip ſays, paſs over the 
proof from the clear and diſtinct idea of God, thit, i preſume; is no confeſſion 
that there can be no ſufficient evidence brought from clear and diſtinct ideas, 
much lefs from ſimple ideas, concerning the exiſtence of a God; becauſe the 
uſing of one argument brought from one foundation, is no confeſſion that there 
is not another principle or foundation. But, my Lord, I ſhall not inſiſt upon 


this, whether it be a confeſſion ono. | 
LEAviNG confeſſion out of the propoſition, I humbly conceive your Lord- 
ſhip's argument does not prove, Your Lordſhip's propoſition to be proved, is, 
there can be no ſufficient evidence brought from ſimple ideas to prove the 
i exiſtence of a God; and your Lordſhip's reaſon is, becauſe the argument 
from the clear and diſtinct idea of God, is omitted in my proof of a God. I 
will ſappoſe, for the ſtrengthening your Lordſhip's reaſoning in the caſe, that 
I had ſaid (which I am far enough from ſaying) that there was no other argu- 
ment to prove the exiſtence of God, but what I had uſed in that chapter ; yet, 
my Lord, with all this, your Lordibip's argument, I humbly conceive, would 
not hold: for I might bring evidence from ſimple ideas, though I brought 


none from the idea of God; for the idea we have of God is a complex, and no 
imple 


Ibid. 


Ibid, 


{ime page, has theſe words, © I ſhail now ſhew, that there can be no ſufficient P. 246. 


P. 247. 
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borrowed from him my notions concerning certainty. And your Lordſhip 
is ſo great a man, and every way ſo far above my meanneſs, that it cannot be 


„ ducing our certainty of knowledge from clear and ſimple ideas?“ 


not mine. I do ſay, that all our knowledge is founded in ample ideas; but I do 
not fay, it is all deduced from clear ideas; much leſs that we cannot have any 


Lordſhip's meaning here. Our knowledge is all founded on ſimple ideas, as! 
have before explained, though not always about ſimple ideas; for we may 
know the truth of propoſitions which include complex ideas, and thoſe com- 


ho go about to invalidate other arguments for the fake of that: but I doubt 
e tainty, came originally from theſe diſcourſes or meditations, which are aimed 
4“ to lay the foundation of certainty, as well as he could. The firſt thing he found 
e tions of the acts of his mind, which ſome call an internal infallible perception 


% certainty? And he reſolved it into this, that he had a clear and diſtin 


* perception of it; and from hence he formed this general rule, that what he 
C 


go no farther, than where there is the like degree of evidence.“ 


laid the foundation of certainty, containing nothing in it to ſhew what your 
Lordſhip propoſed here, viz. that there can be no ſufficient evidence brought 
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fimple idea. So that the terms being changed from ſimple ideas to a clear and 
diſtint complex idea of God, the propofition which was undertaken to be 
roved, ſeems to me unproved. $i | 
YouR Lordſhip's next words are, „how can this be conſiſtent with de. 


- 


Here your Lordſhip, joins ſomething that is mine, with ſomething that i; 


ceitain knowledge of the exiſtence of any thing, whereof we have not a clear, 
diſtin, complex idea; or, that the complex idea muſt be clear enough to be 
in itſelf the evidence of the exiſtence of that thing; which ſeems to be your 


plex ideas may not always be perfectly clear ideas. | | 

In the remaining part of this page, it follows: I do not go about to juſtiſy 
«thoſe who lay the whole ſtreſs upon that foundation, which I grant to be too 
e weak to ſupport ſo important a truth ; and that thoſe are very much to blame, 
te all that talk about clear and diſtin& ideas being made the foundation of cer- 
© at, The author of them was an ingenious thinking man, and he endeavoured 


any certainty in, was his on exiſtence; which he founded upon the percep- - 


er that we are, From hence he proceeded to enquire, how we came by this 


had a clear and diſtin perception of, was true. Which in reaſon ought to 


Tuis account which your Lordſhip gives here, what it was wherein Deſcartes 


from ideas, by my own confeſſion, concerning the exiſtence of God himſelf; 
I willingly excuſe myſelf from troubling your Lordſhip concerning it. Only I 
crave leave to make my acknowledgment to your Lordſhip, for what you are 
pleaſed, by the way, to drop in theſe words: But I doubt all this talk about 
clear and diſtinct ideas being made the foundation of certainty, came origi- 
% rally from theſe diſcourſes or medications, - which are aimed at.“ 

By the quotations in your Lordſhip's immediately preceding words taken out 
of my Eſſay, which relate to that . ingenious thinking author, as well as by 
what in your following words is ſaid of his founding certainty in his own 
exiſtence; it is hard to avoid thinking that your Lordſhip means, that! 


{uppoled that your LorEſhip intended this for any thing but a eee 
oe T6 | 55 | 0 
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of me to the world, as the ſcholar of ſo great a maſter. But though I 
muſt always acknowledge to that juſtly-admired gentleman, the great obli- 
gation of my firſt dehverance from the unintelligible way of talking of the 
philoſophy in uſe in the ſchools in his time, yet I am ſo far from entitling his 
writings to any of the errors or imperfections which are to be found in my 
Eſſay, as deriving their original from him, that I muſt own to your Lord- 
ſhip they were ſpun barely out of my own thoughts, reflecting as well as 
could on my own mind, and the ideas I had there; and were not, that I 
know, derived from any other original. But, poſſibly, I all this while aſſume 
to myſelf an honour which your Lordſhip did not intend to me by this 
intimation; for though what goes before and after, ſeems to appropriate 
thoſe words to me, yet ſome part of them brings me under my uſual doubt, 
which 1 ſhall remain under till I know whom theſe words, viz, this talk 
about clear and diſtinct ideas being made the foundation of certainty,” 
belong to. 5 yy. 
Ti E remaining part of this paragraph contains a diſcourſe of your Lord- 
ſhip's upon Deſcartes's general rule of certainty, in theſe words: For the P. 248, 
«- certainty here was not grounded on the clearneſs of the perception, but on 
the plainneſs of the evidence, which is that of nature, that the very doubt- 
« ing of it proves it; fince it- is impoſſible, that any thing ſhould-doubt or 
«queſtion its own being, that had it not. So that here it is not the clearneſs 
« of the idea, but an immediate act of perception which is the true ground 
of certainty. And this cannot extend to things without ourſelves, of which 
% we can have no other perception, than what is cauſed by the impreſſions 
« of outward objects. But whether we are to judge according to theſe 
* ions, doth not depend on our ideas themſelves, but from the exerciſe 
« of our judgment and reaſon about them, which put the difference between 
true and falſe, and adequate and inadequate ideas. So that our certainty is 
« not from the ideas themſelves, but from the evidence of reaſon, that 
'4- thoſe ideas are true and juſt, and conſequently that we may build our cer- 
« tainty upon them.“ | ITE | 
 GranTING- all this to be ſo, yet I: muſt:confets,. my Lord, I do not ſee 
bow it any ways tends to ſhie either your Lordſhip's proof, or my confeſſion - 
that my proof of an infinite ſpiritual being is not placed upon ideas; which is 

what your Lordſhip profe ſſes to be your deſign here. 
Bur though we are not yet come to your Lordſhip's proof, that the 
certainty in my proof cf. a deity is not placed on ideas, yet I-crave leave to 
conſider What your Lordihip ſays here concerning certainty; about Which 
one cannot employ too many thoughts to fiad wherein it is placed. Your.- 
Lordſhip ſays, ** That Deſcartes's certainty was not grounded on the clear- 
neſs of the perception, but on the plainneſs of the evidence.” And a littte-- 
lower; here (i. e. in Deſcartes's foundation of certainty) it is not the clear- 
neſs of the idea, but an immediate act of perception, on which is the true 
« ground of certainty.” And a little lower, that © in things without us, our 
« certainty is not from the ideas, but from the evidence of -reaſon that thoſe. 

ideas are true and jult,” 7 CLAS: ©: | 
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Vox Lordſhip, I hope, will pardon my dullneſ:, if after ycur Lordſhip 
has placed the grounds of certainty of our own exiſtence, ſometimes in the 
plainneſs of the evidence, in oppoſition to the clearneſs of the perception; 
ſometimes in the immediate act of pereeption, in oppoſition: to the clearneſs of 
the idea, and the certainty of other things without us, in the evidence of 
reaſon that theſe ideas are true and Juſt, in oppoſition to the ideas themſelves: 
J know not, by theſe rules, wherein to place certainty; and therefore ſtick tg 
my own plain way, by ideas, delivered in theſe words:“ Wherever we 
% perceive the agreement or diſagreement of any of our ideas, there is 
« certain knowledge; and wherever we are ſure thoſe ideas agree with the 


e reality of things, there is certain real knowledge. Of which agreement 


« of our ideas with the reality of things, I think I have ſhewn wherein ir 


js that certainty, real certainty, conſiſts,” Whereof more may be cer, in 


chap. vi. in which, if your Lordſhip find any miſtakes, I ſhall take it as a great 
honour to be let right by you, | | e 


"Your Lordſhip, as far as I can gueſs your meaning (for I muſt own ! 


do not clearly comprehend it) ſeems to me, in the foregoing paſſage, to 


oppoſe this aſſertion, that the certainty of the being of any thing, might 
be made out from the idea of that thing. Truly, my Lord, I am ſo far 
from ſaying (or thinking) ſo, that I never knew any one of that mind but 
Deſcartes, and ſome that have followed him in his proof of a God, from 
the idea which we have of God in us; which I was ſo far from thinking a 
ſufficient ground of certainty,” that your Lordſhip makes uſe of my deny- 
ing or doubting of it, againſt me, as we ſhall ſee in the following words, 
5. 2 8. a | | we an | 

f 4er the idea of an infinite being has this peculiar to it, that neceſſary 
« exiſtence is implied in it. This is a clear and diſtin& idea, and yet 


sit is denied that this doth prove the exiſtence of God. How then can 


ee the grounds of our certainty ariſe from clear and diſtinct ideas, when 
in one of the cleareſt ideas of our minds, we can come to no certainty 
„ | 5 1 
0 Won Lordſhip's proof here, as far as I comprehend it, ſeems to be, that 
it is confeſſed, © That certainty does not ariſe from-clear and diſtin ideas, 
« becauſe it is denied that the clear and diſtinct idea of an infinite being, that 
* implies neceſſary exiſtence in it, does prove the exiſtence of a God.” 
HERE your Lordſhip ſays, it is denied; and in five lines after you recal 
that ſaying, and uſe theſe words, “ I do not ſay that it is denied, to prove it: 


which of theſe' two ſayings of your Lordſhip's muſt I now anſwer to? It 


your Lordſhip ſays it is denied, I fear that will not hold to be fo in matter of 
fact, which made your Lordſhip unſay it; though that being moſt to your 
Lordſhip's purpoſe, occaſioned, I ſuppoſe, its dropping from your pen. For 
if it be not denied, I think the whole force of your Lordſhip's argument 
fails. But your Lordſhip helps that out as well as the thing will bear, by the 


words that follow in the ſentence, which altogether ſtands thus: I do not ſay, 


« thatit is denied, to prove it; but this is ſaid, that it is a doubtful thing, from 
« the different make of mens tempers, and application of their thoughts. What 
N | | «© can 
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« can this mean, unleſs it be to let us know that even clear and diſtin& ideas 
« may loſe their effect, by the difference of mens tempers and ſtudies? So that 
« beſides ideas, in order to a right judgment, a due temper and application of 
e the mind is required,” 1 5 5 
Ix I meant in thoſe words of mine, quoted here by your Lordſhip, juſt as 
your Lordſhip concludes they mean, I know not why I ſhould be aſhamed of 
it; for I never thought that ideas, even the moſt clear and diſtinct, would 
make men certain of what might be demonſtrated from.them, unleſs they were 
of a temper to conſider, and would apply their minds to them. There are no 
ideas more clear and diſtin than thoſe of numbers, and yet there are a thou- 
ſand demonſtrations concerning numbers, which millions. of men do not know, 
(and ſo have not the certainty about them they might have) for want of appli- 
cation. = 

I cor p not avoid here to take this to myſelf: for this paſſage of your 
Lordſhip's is pinned down upon me ſo, cloſe, by your Lordſhip's citing the 7th 


myſelf; which I ſhall do, after having firſt ſet down my words, as they ſtand 


« exiſtence of a God, I will not here examine. For in the different make of 
mens tempers and application of their thoughts, ſome arguments prevail 
more on one, and ſome on another, for the confirmation of the ſame truth. 
But yet, I think, this I may ſay, that it is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this 
trath, and filencing atheiſts, to lay the whole ſtreſs of fo important a point 
as this, upon that ſole foundation, and take ſome mens having that idea 
of God in their minds (for it is evident, ſome men have none, and ſome 
«a worſe than none, and the moſt very different) for the only proof of a Deity ; 
« and out of an over-fondneſs of that darling invention, caſhier, or at leaſt 
endeavour to invalidate. all other arguments, and forbid us to hearken to 


the ſenſible parts of the univerſe, offer ſo clearly and cogently to our 
thoughts, that I deem it impoſſible for a conſidering man to withſtand 
them. For I judge it as certain and clear a truth, as can any where be deli- 
vered, that the inviſible things of God are clearly ſeen from the creation of 
the world, being underſtood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and godhead.” | 
Tux meaning of which words of mine, were not to deny that the idea of a 
moſt perfe& being doth prove a God, but to blame thoſe who take it for the 
only proof, and endeavour to invalidate all others. For the belief cf a God 
being, as I fay in the ſame ſection, the foundation of all religion and genuine 
morality, I thought no arguments that are made uſe of to work the perſuaſion 
of a God into mens minds, ſhould be inyalidated. And the reaſon 1 give why 
they ſhould all be left to their full ſtrength, and none of them rejected as 
unfit to be hearkened to, is this: becauſe © in the different make of mens 
« tempers and application of their thoughts, ſome arguments prevail more on 


Bl 


ſect. of the 10th chapter of my 1 book, that I am forced here to anſwer for 


thoſe proofs, as being weak, or fallacious, which our own exiſtence, and 


4 one, and ſome on another, for the confirmation of the ſame truth.” So 
, "re . a that 
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in the place quoted by your Lordſhip : © How far the ideas of a moſt perfect B. ir. c. 10. 
being, which a man may frame in his mind, does or does not prove the * 7: 
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| that it was, Your Lordſhip 


have in their inquiries after truth and certainty 


agreement or diſagreement, and no other way. 
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| tat 17 meaning here was nat, as your Lordſhip ſuppoles, to 1 certainty 


on the different make af mens tempers, and application of their thoughts, in 
oppoſition to clear and igiact ideas, as is very evident from my words; but 
to ſhew of what ill con ſequenee it is, to go about to inyalidate any arzument, 


which hath à tendency to ſettle the belief of a God in any one's mind; 


becauſe in the difference of mens tempers and application, ſome arguments 


prevail more on one, and ſome on another: ſo that I ſpeaking of belief, and 


your Lordfhip, as I take it, ſpeaking: in that place of certainty, nothing can 
(I crave leave to fay} be 'inferred from theſe words of mine to your Lord- 


Mip's purpoſe. And that I meant belief, and not certainty, is evident from 
7 that I look upon the argument t there ſpoke of, as nat concluſive, and ſo 


not able to praduce certainty in any one, though I did not know how far it 
might prevail on ſome mens petſuaſions to confirm them in the truth. Ang 
fince not all, nor the maſt of thoſe that believe a God, are at the pains, 
or have the ſkill, co examine and clearly comprehend the demonſlrations 
of his being, 1 was udwilling ta ſhew — weakneſs of the argument there 
ſpoke of; ſince poſſibly by it, ſorne men might be confirmed in the belief of 
a God, which 18 Enough t iq: Ferre” In them "he ſentiments of religion and 
mordin 

Youn Lordſhip hereupon ala 10 Wherein * this different from what all 
men of underſt.nding 1 * rr 

I ANSWER: in nothing that | know ; nor Jig I eres, that 1 remember, ſay 
goes on to demand. 

% Wu then ſhould theſe clear * ſunple 5 be made the fole founda- 
tion of reaſun? 

I AN>WER-; that J know nat: they tan give you your Lordſhip a reaſon for 
it, who have made alear ideas the ation of reaſon, "Why I have 


- 4 ** would think by this” — 


made gn ones the foundayan of all W * 9 *. Vour 


By what, I beſeech * Lordſhi 


= THAT theſe ideas dae ſatisfy mens mins, if they attended to 


them.“ 

Wua r thoſe ideas are from which your Lordſhip would expe ſuch pre- 
ſent ſatisfaction, and upon what grounds your Lordſhip expects it, I do not 
know. But this I will venture to ſay, that all the ſatisfaction mens minds can 
„is to be had only from conſi- 
dering, obſerving, and rightly laying together af ideas, ſo as to and out their 


ways fo ade to ſatisfy 


Bur I do not thiak ideas have truth and certainty al 


the mind in its enquiries, that there needs no more to be ſatisfied, than to 


attend to them as one does to a man, hom one aſks a queſtion to be ſatisficd; 
which your L. ordſhip's way of expreſſion ſeems to me to intimate. But they 
muſt be conſidered well, and their habitudes examined; and where their 


gagreement or diſagreement cannot be perceived by an immediate compariſon, 
r ideas mult be found out to n the * e 


4 of 
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miod can be ſatisfied in the certainty of that truth, which it is ſeeking after. 
This, my Lord, requires often a little more time and pains, than attending to 


though they were all founded. in nothing: but ſeveral, ideas of quantity, yet 
thoſe ideas did not preſently ſatisfy his mind, though they were ſuch that with 
great application and labour of thought, they were able to ſatisfy him with 
certainty, i. e. produce demonſtration, Your Lordſhip adds, 
Bor even this will not do as to the idea of an infinite being.” 


taining in it the idea of neceſſary exiſtence or no, for the caſe is the ſame) 
will not prove the real exiſtence of a being anſwering, that idea, any more than 
any other idea in any one's mind will prove the exiſtence of any real being 
anſwering that idea; yet, I humbly-conceive, it does not hence follow, but 
that there may be other ideas by which the being of a God may be proved. 
For no body that I know, ever ſaid, that every idea would prove every thing, 
or that an idea in men's; minds would prove the exiſtence of ſuch a real being: 
and therefore if this idea fails to prove, what is propoſed to be proved by it, it is 
no more an exception againſt the way of ideas, than it would be an exception 
againſt the way of a medius terminus, in arguing that ſome body uſed one that 
did not prove. It follows: | 
+ © IT is not enough to ſay they will not examine how far it will hold; for 
<< they ought either to ſay, that it doth; hold, or give up this ground of 
te certainty from clear and diſtinct ideas.“ | 1 85 
Here, my Lord, I am got again into the plural number: but not know- 
ing any body but myſelf who has uſed theſe words which are ſet down out of 
my Eſſay, and which you are in this and the foregoing paragraph arguing 
againſt, I am forced to beg your Lordſhip to let me know, who thoſe perſons 
are whom your Lordſhip, joining with me, intitles with me to thele words 
of my book; or to whom your Lordſhip joining me, intitles me by theſe 
words of mine, to what they have publiſhed, ' that I may ſee how far I am 
anſwerable for them. 
No as to the words themſclves, viz. ** I will not examine how far the 
idea propoſed does ot does not prove the exiſtence of a God, becauſe they 
are mine; and your Lordſhip excepts againſt them, and tells me, it was 
not enough to ſay, I will not examine, &c. For I ought cither to have 
& ſaid, that it doth hold, or give up this ground of certaipty from clear and 
. diſtinct ideas.” I will anſwer as well as J can. a 


ſhewing the weakneſs of that argument, paſs it by with faying, I would not 
examine, and fo left it with this thought, © valeat quantum valere poteſt.“ 

Bur though I did this, and id not then, it will hold, nay think now it will 
not hold; yet I do not ſee how from thence 1 was then, or am now under any 
neceſſity to give up the ground of certainty from ideas; becauſe the ground 


af. thoſe: under confideration, and then-all laid. in a due order, before the 


I coorp not then, my Lord, well ſay, that that doth hold, which 1 thought 
did not hold; but I imagined I might, without entering into the ex-men, and 
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a tale that is told ſor preſent ſatis faction. And I believe ſome of the incom- 
parable Mr. Newton's. wonderful demonſtrations coſt him fo much pains, that 
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THrouGu the complex idea for which the ſound God ſtands (whether con- fas 
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of certainty from ideas may be right, though in the preſent inſtance a right uſe 


were not made of them, or a right idea was not made uſe of to produce 


the certainty ſought. Ideas in mathematieks are a ſure ground of certainty; 
and yet every one may not make ſo right a uſe of them, as to attain to certainty 
by them: but yet any one's failing of certainty by them, is not the overturn. 
ing of this truth, that certainty is to be had by tbem. Clear and diſtinct 1 
have omitted here to join with ideas, not becauſe clear and diſtin make any 
ideas unfit to produce certainty, which have all other fitneſs; to do it; but 


| becauſe I do not limit certainty to clear and diſtin ideas only, ſince there may 


= certainty from ideas that are not in all their parts perfectly clear and 
dad 1 e RY 1 

' Your Lordſhip, in the following paragraph, endeavours to ſhew, that! 
have not proved the being. of a God by ideas; and from thence, with an argy- 
ment not unlike the preceding, you conclude, that ideas cannot be the 
grounds of certainty, becauſe I have not grounded my proof of a God on ideas. 
To which way of argumentation I muſt crave leave here again to reply, that 
your Lordſhip's ſuppoſing, as you do, that there is another way to certainty, 
which is not that of ideas, does not prove that certainty may not be had 
from ideas, becauſe I make uſe of that other way. This being premiſed, I 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that my proof of a Deity is all grounded on ideas, 
however your Lordſhip is pleaſed to call it by other names. Your Lordſhip's 


Words are: 


HBr inſtead of the proper argument from ideas, we are told, thãt from 
te the conſideration of ourſelves, and what we find in our on conſtitutions, 
«© our reaſon leads us to the knowledge of this certain and evident truth; 
«© that there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing being. All 
* which I readily yield; but we ſee plainly, the certainty is not placed in the 


idea, but in good and ſound reaſon,” from the conſideration of ourſelves and 


our conſtitutions. What! in the idea of ourſelves? No certainly.“ 

Give me leave, my Lord, to aſk where I ever ſaid, that certainty was 
placed in the idea, which your Lordſhip urges my words as a contradiction 
of? I think 1 never ſaid ſo. 1. Becauſe I do not remember it. 2. Becauſe 


your Lordſhip has not quoted any place where I have ſaid fo. 3. Becauſe I 


all along in my book, which has the honour to be ſo often quoted here by 
your Lordſhip, fay the quite contrary. - For I place certainty where I think 
every body will find it, and no where elſe, viz. in the perception of the 


agreement or diſagreement of ideas; ſo that in my opinion, it is impoſſible to 


be placed in any one ſingle idea, ſimple or complex. I muſt own, that I think 
certainty grounded on ideas: and therefore to take your Lordſhip's words 
here, as I think they are meant, in oppoſition to what J ſay, I ſhall take the 
liberty to change your Lordſhip's words here, What! in the idea of our- 
« ſelves? No certainly ;” into words uſed by your Lordſhip in the foregoing 
page, to the ſame purpoſe, What! can the grounds of our certainty ariſe 
« from the idea of ourſelves? No certainly r: 0 


To which permit me, my Lord, with due reſpect to reply, Ves certainly. 
The certain'y of the being of a God in my proof, is grounded on the idea of 


ourſelves, 


ourſelves, as we are thinking beings, But your Lordſhip urges my own words, 
 which-are; that from the conſideration of ourſelves, and what we find in 
e our conſtitutions, our reaſon leads us to the knowledge of this certain and 
% evident truth,” oo oo oo | | . 
My Lord, I muſt confeſs I never thought, that the conſideration of our- 
ſelves, and what we find in our own conſtitutions, excluded the conſideration 
of — idea either of being or of thinking, two of the ideas that make a part 
of the complex idea a man has of himſelf. If conſideration of ourſelves 
excludes thoſe ideas, I may be charged with ſpeaking improperly: but it 
is plain, nevertheleſs, that I ground the proof of a God on thoſe ideas, and I 
thought I ſpoke properly enough; when meaning that the conſideration of 
thoſe" ideas, which our own being offered us, and fo finding their agreement 
or diſagreement with others, we were thereby, i. e. by thus reaſoning, led 
into the knowledge of the exiſtence of the firſt infinite being, i. e. of God; 
I expreſſed it as I did, in the more familiar way of ſpeaking. For my pur- 
poſe, in that chapter, being to make out the knowledge of the exiſtence of 
a'God, and not to prove that it was by ideas, I thought it moſt proper to 
expreſs myſelf in the moſt uſual and familiar way, to let it the eaſier into 
mens minds, by common words and known ways of expreſſion: and there- 
fore; as I think, I have ſearce ufed the word idea in that whole chapter, but 
only in that one place, where my ſpeaking againſt laying the whole proof 
only upon our idea of a moſt perfect being, obliged me to it. 
Bur your Lordſhip ſays, that in this way of coming to a certain knowledge 
of the being of a God, from the conſideration of ourſelves, and what we 
4% find in our own. conſtitutions; the certainty is placed in good and ſound 
«<"reafon.” I hope ſo. But not in the ide. 
War your Lordſhip here means by not placed in the idea, I confeſs I 
do not well underſtand; but if your Lordſhip means that it is not grounded 
on the ideas of thioking and exiſtence before mentioned, and the comparin 
of them, and finding their agreement or diſagreement with other ideas, that 
1 muſt take the liberty to diſſent from: for in this ſenſe it may be placed in 
ideas, and in good and ſound reaſon too, i. e. in reaſon rightly managing thoſe 
ideas; ſo as to produce evidence by them. So that, my Lord, I muſt own I 
ſee not the force of the argument, which ſays, not in ideas but in ſound rea- 
ſon; ſince I ſee no ſuch oppoſition between them, but that ideas and ſound. 
reaſon may conſiſt together. For inſtance: When a man would ſhew the 
certainty-of this truth, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right ones; the firſt thing probably that he does, is to draw a diagram. What 
is the uſe of that diagram? but ſteadily to ſuggeſt to his mind thoſe ſeveral 
ideas he would make uſe of in that demonſtration. The conſidering and 
laying theſe together in ſuch order, and with ſuch connection, as to make 
the agreement of the ideas of the three angles of the triangle, with the ideas 
of two right ones, to be perceived, is called right reaſoning, and is the buſi- 
neſs of that faculty which we call reaſon; which when it op: rates rightly, 
by conſidering and comparing ideas ſo as to produce certainty, this ſhewing 
or demonſtration that the thing is ſo, is called good and ſound reaſon.“ wes 
15 . | „„ 
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ground of this certainty lies in ideas themſelves, ad ce agrecmgnt or dig. 
gecment, which reaſon neither does wor can alter, but only Jays them ſo 


together as to, make it perceivable ; and without ſoch n due conſideration and 


ordering of the ideas, certainty. could not be had: and tive: certainty * 
| Placed, both in ideas, and in good and found reaſon; 


Tuts affords an eaſy anſwer to your Lordſhip's bert words, brought to 
prove, that the en of a God is not Nn on che idea of ulves. They 
ſtand thus 

„ Fon let our ideas be taken which way we pleaſe, by Gale or reflec. 


4 tion, yet it is not the idea that makes us certain, but the * from 


« that which we perceive in and about ourſelves.“ 

Nor nis truer than that it is not the idea that makes us certain without 
reaſon, or without the underſtanding: but it is as true, that it is not reaſon, 
it is not the underſtanding, that makes us certain without ideas. It is not the 
ſun makes me certain, it is day, without my eyes; nor it is not my ſight 
makes me certain it is day, without the ſun; but the one imployed about 
the other. Nor is it one idea by itſelf, that in this or any caſe, makes us 
certain; but certainty conſiſts in the perceived. agreement or diſagreement of 
all the ideas, that ſerve to ſhew the agreement er diſagreement of diſtinct ideas, 
as they ſtand in. the propoſition, whole truth or falſehood we would be certain 
of. The uſing of intermediate ideas to ſhew this, is called argumentation, and 
the ideas ſo uſed in train, an argument; ſo that in my poor opinion to ſay, 
that the argument makes us certain, is no _ than ſaying, the ideas made 
uſe of, make us certain... | 
Tus idea of thinking i in ourſelves, ial we receive by reflection, we 
may, by intermediate ideas, perceive to have a neceffary agreement and con- 


nection with the idea of the exiſtence of an eternal, thinking being. This, 


whether your Lordſhip will call placing of certainty: in the idea, or placing the 


certainty in reaſon; Whether your Lordſhip will ſay, it is not the idea that 
gives us, the. certainty, but the argument, is indifferent to me; I ſhall not 


be ſo unmannerly as to preſcribe to your Lordſhip what way you ſhould ſpeak, 


in this or any other matter. But this your Lordſhip will give me leave to 


ſay, that. let it be called how your Lordſhip pleaſes, there is no contradiction 
in it to what 1 have ſaid concerning certainty, or the way how we came by 
it, or the ground on which I place it. Your Lordſhip farther urges my 
words out of the fifih ſection of — ſame chapter. 

. Bur we find in ourſelves perception and knowledge. It is very true. 
« Bat: how doth this prove there is aGed ? Is it fram the clear and diſt inct idea 
« of it? No, but ſrom this argument, that either there maſt have been a 
„ knowing being rom eternity, or an unknowing, for {>mething. muſt have 
« been from eternity; but if an unknowing being, then it was impoſſibſe 
e there ever, ſhould have been any knowledge, it being as impoſhble that 
6 f thing without knowledge ſhould. produce it, as as that a triangle ſhould 
« make itſelf three angles bigger than two right ones. Allowing the argu- 


ment to be good, yet it is not taken from the idea, but from the principles 


0 of true reaſon; Ws. that no man can doubt his own perception; that every 
© thing 
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thing muſt have a'cauſe; that this cauſe muſt have either a knowledge or 
„ not; if it have, the point is gained: if it hath not, nothing can produce 
nothing and conſequently a not knowing being cannot produce a knowing.” 
Vo Lordſhip here contends, that my argument is not taken from the idea, 
but from true principles of reaſon. 1 do not ſay it is taken from any one idea, 
but from all the ideas concerned in it. But your Lordſhip, if you herein 
oppoſe any thing I have faid, muſt, I humbly conceive, ſap, not from ideas, 
but from true principles of reaſon ;- ſeveral whereof your Lordſhip has here ſet 
down. And whence, I befeech your Lordſhip, comes the certainty of any 
of thoſe propoſitions, which your Lordſhip calls true principles of rea ſon, but 
from the perceivable agreement or diſagreement of the ideas contained in 
them? "Juſt as it is expreſſed in thofe propoſitions, v. g. a man cannot doubt 
of his on perception,” is a true principle of reaſon, or a true propoſition, 
or à certain propoſition : but to the certainty of it we arrive, only by per- 
ceiving the neceſſary agreement of the two ideas of perception and ſelf- 
conſciouſneſs. | oops! . 

AG AlN, * every thing muſt have a cauſe :” though I find it fo ſet down 
fir one by your Lordſhip, yet, I humbly conceive, is not a true principle of reaſon, 
nor a true propoſition ; but the contrary. The certainty whereof we attain 
by the contemplation of our ideas, and hy perceiving! that the idea of eter- 
nity, and the idea of the exiſtence of ſomething, do agree; and the idea of 
exiſtence from eternity, and of having a cauſe, do not agree, or are inconſiſtent 
within the ſame thing. But “every thing that has a beginning muſt have 
u a cauſe,” ia true principle of reaſon, or a propoſition certainly true; which 
we come to know by the ſame way, i. e. by contemplating our ideas, and 
perceiving that the idea of beginning to be, is neceflarily connected with the 
idea of ſome operation; and the idea of operation, with the idea of ſomething 
operating, which we call a cauſe; and fo the beginning to be, is perceived. 
to: agree with the idea of a cauſe, as is expreſſed in the propoſition : and 
thus it comes to be a certain propoſition ;- and ſo may be called a principle 
of reaſon, as every true propokition is to him that perceives the certainty of it. 
Tun, my Lord, is my way of ideas, and of coming to a certainty by them; 
which, when your Lordſhip has again conſidered, I am, apt to think your Lord-- 
ſhip will no more condemn, than I do except againſt your Lordſhip's way of 
arguments or principles of reaſon. Nor will it, I ſuppoſe, any longer offend 
your Lordſhip, under the notion of a new way of reaſoning ; fince J flatter 
myſelf, both theſe ways will be found to be equally old, one as the other, 
though perhaps formerly they have not been ſo diſtinctly caken notice of, and 
the name of ideas is of later date in our Engliſh language. | 1 
Is your Lordſhip ſays, as I think you mean, viz. that my argument to- 
prove a God, is not taken from ideas, your Lordſhip will pardon me, if 1 
think otherwiſe. For I beſeech your Lordſhip; are not ideas, whoſe agree- 
ment or diſagreement, as they are expreſſed in propoſitione, is perceived, im- 
mediately or by intuition, the principles of true reaſon? And docs not the 
certainty we have of the truth of theſe propoſitions, conſiſt in the perception. 
of ſuch agreement or diſagreement? And does not the agreement or diſagree- 
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ſection of the ſame chaprefs ns 4 unty Hf | | | 
. -<© AGAIN, if we ſuppoſe nothing to be firſt, matter can never begin to be; if 
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ment depend upon the ideas themſelves? Nay, ſo entirely depend upon the 


| ideas themſelves, that it is impoſſible for the mind, or reaſon, or argum bn, - 


or any thing to alter it? All that reaſon or the mind does, in reaſoning or 
arguing, is to find out and obſerve that agreetnent” or diſagreement: and all 
that argument does, is by an intervening idea, to ſhew it, where an imme- 


_ diate putting the ideas together will not do it. 


As for example, in the preſent caſe: the propoſition, of whoſe truth J 
would be certain, is this: “a knowing being has eternally exiſted.” Here the 
ideas joined, are eternal exiſtence, with a knowing being. But does my mind 
perceive any immediate connection or repugnancy in theſe ideas? No. The 
propoſition then at firſt vie affords me no certainty; or, as our Engliſh idiom 
phraſes it, it is not certain, or I am not certain of it. But though I am not, 
yet I would be certain whether it be true or” no. What then muſt I do? 
Find arguments to prove that it is true, or the contrary. And what is that, 
but to caſt about and find out intermediate ideas, which may ſhew me the 
neceſſary connection, or inconſiſtency of the ideas in the propoſition ? Either 
of which, when by theſe intervening ideas I am brought to perceive, I am 
then certain that the propoſition is true, or I am certain that it is falſe. As 


in the preſent caſe, I perceive in myſelf thought and perception; the idea 
of actual perception has an evident connection wi h an actual being, that doth 
pereeive and think: the idea of an actual thinking being, hath a perceivable 
connection with the eternal exiſtence of ſome knowing being, by the intervention 


of the negation of all being, or the idea of nothing, which has a neceſſary 
connection with no power, no operation, no cauſality, no effect, i. e. with 
nothing. So that the idea of once actually nothing, has a viſible connection 


with nothing to eternity, for the future; and hence the idea of an actual being, 


is perceived to have a neceſſary connection with ſome actual being from eternity. 


And by the like way of ideas, may be perceived the actual exiſtence of a know- 


ing being, to have a connection with the exiſtence of an actual knowing being 
from eternity; and the idea of an eternal, actual, knowing being, with the 


idea of immateriality, by the intervention of the idea of matter, and of its 


actual diviſion, diviſibility and want of perception, &c. which are the ideas, or, 
as your Lordſhip is pleaſed to call them, arguments, I make uſe of in this 


proof, which I need not here go over again; and which is partly contained in 


theſe following words, which your Lordſhip thus quotes out of the 10th 


* bare matter without motion to be eternal, motion can never begin to be; 
« if matter and motion be ſuppoſed eternal, thought can never begin to be: 


4 for if matter could produce thought, then thought muſt be in the power of 
„ matter; and if it be in matter as ſuch, it muſt be the inſeparable property of 
1 all matter; which is contrary to the ſenſe and experience of mankind. If 


e only fome parts of matter have a power of thinking, how comes fo great a 
«© difference in the properties of the ſame matter? What diſpoſition of matter 


1 is required to thinking? And from whence comes it? Of which no account 


6 gan be given in reaſon.“ To which your Lordſhip ſubjoin?s? 
. . | „ TAI 
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„ Furs is the ſubſkance of the argument uſed, to prove an infinite ſpiritual F. 251. 
« being, which I am far from weakening the force of: but that which I de- 

« ſign is to ſhew, that the certainty of it is not placed upon any clear and 

« diſtinct ideas, but upon the force of reaſon diſtinct from it; which was the 

« thing I intended to prove. be : 

Your Lordſhip ſays, that the certainty of it (I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip 
means the certainty produced by my proof of a Deity) is not placed upon clear 

and diſtinct ideas. It is. placed, among others, upon the ideas of thinking, 
exiſtence,” and matter, which I think are all clear and diſtinct ideas; ſo that 
there are ſome clear and diſtinct ideas in it: and one can hardly fay there 

are not any clear and diſtinct ideas in it, becauſe there is one obſcure and 
confuſed one in it, viz. that of ſubſtance; which yet hinders not the certainty 

of the proof. W (4 3.4 EU: 74 | | | 
Tux words which your Lordſhip ſubjoins to the former, viz. © But upon 
« the force of reaſon diſtinct from it; ſeems to me to ſay, as far as I can 
underſtand them, that the certainty' of my argument for a Deity, is placed not 

on clear and diſtinct ideas, but upon the force of reaſon, - 

Tuts, among other places before ſet down, makes me wiſh your Lordſhip 

had told us, what you underſtand by reaſon; for in my acceptation of the 
word reaſon,” I do not ſee but the ſame proof may be placed upon clear and 
diſtinct ideas, and upon reaſon tos. As I ſaid before, I can perceive no incon- 
ſiſtency or oppoſition between them, no mote than there is any oppoſition 
between a elear object and my faculty of ſeeing, in the certainty of any thing 

I receive by my eyes; for this certainty may be placed very well on both the 
clearnoſs of the object, and the exerciſe of that faculty in me. | 
Von Lordſhip's next words;-Þ think, ſhould be read thus; “' diſtinct p. 245, 
t ftom theta : for if they were intended as they are printed, * diſtinct from 
«it; I confeſs J do not underſtand them. Certainty not placed on clear and 

« diſtinctadeas, but upon the force of reaſon diſtinct from them,“ my capacity 

will reach the ſenſe of it. But then I cannot but wonder what << diftin& from 

te them do there; for I know no body that does not think that reafon, or the 
faculty of reaſoning, is diſtinct from the ideas it makes uſe of or is employed 
about, whether thoſe: ideas be clear and diſtin, or obſcure and confuſed. 

But if that ſentence be to be read as it is printed, viz. © The certainty of it is 

“ not placed upon any eleat and diſtinct ideas, but upon the force of reaſon 

« diſtinct from it ;” I acknowledge your Lordſhip's meaning is above my com- 
prehenſton. Upon. the whole matter, my Lord, I muſt confeſs, that I do 

not ſee that what your Lordſhip ſays you intended here to prove, is proved, 

viz. that oertainty in my proof of a God is not placed on ideas. And next, if 

it were proved, I do not ſee how it anſwers any objection againſt the Trinity, 

im point of reaſon, n. FFC 
BzFore-1 go on to what follows, I muſt beg leave to confeſs, I am troubled 

to find theſe words of your Lordſhip, among thoſe I have above ſet down out of 

the foregoing page, viz; allowing the argument to be good; and cannot forbear p. , 
to wiſh, that When your Lordſhip was writing this paſſage, you had had in your 
VOL. I. 6 0 $4 mind 
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you are pleaſed here to ſay, viz. that you are far from weakening 
argument which Iuſed to prove an infinite- ſpiritual being. 
Mr Lord, your Lordſhip is a great man, not only by the dignity your me- 
rits are inveſted with, but more by the merits of your parts and learning. 
Your Lordſhip' s words carry great weight and authority with them; and he that 
ſhall-quote but a ſaying or a doubt of your Lordſhip's, that queſtions the force 
of my argument for the proof of a God, will think hiniſelf well founded and 
to be hearkened to, as gone a great way in the cauſe. Theſe Words « alloy. 
ing the — ET to be good, in the received way of ſpeaking, are uſually 
ks them, does not judge the argument to be 
but that for diſcourſe-ſake he at preſent admits it. Truly, my Lord, 
till l tou theſe words in your Lordſhip, I 1 took ĩt for a good argument; 
of its goodneſs, that I ſpoke higher of it than of 
any reaſoning. of mine any where, becauſe I thought it to a demonſtra- 
tion. If it be not: ſoh it is fit I recal my words, and that I do not betray ſo 
impottant and fundamental a truth, by a weak, but over · valued argument: wad 
ain I cannot, upon this occaſion, hut importone your Lordſhip, that if 
r Eordſhip tas you,ůĩ̃ words ſeem to intimate) ſees any Weakneſt in it, your 
rd(hip-would be pleaſed to ſhew it me; that either I mag amend that fault, 
and make it ebneluſive; or elſe retract my confidence, and læabe that cauſe to 
thoſe who have ſtrength ſuitable to its weight. But to return to what: follows 
in your Lordſhip's next paragrap . Renibas imba 
2. Tux next thing neceſſaty to be cleared in this diſpoto f is me diſin con 
between nature and perſon; and of this we can have no clear and diſtin 
« jdea from ſenlation . or reflection. Aud pet. all pur notions of the: doctrine of 
« the Trinity, depend upon the right underſtanding of it. For we muſt talk 
unintelligibiy about this point, Ualeſb we have clear and diſtinct apprehenſions 
concerning nature and perſon; and the grounds of identity and diſtinction. 
But that theſe come not into our minds by theſe ſimple ideas of amade 
% and reflection, L ſhall now make it apptcar. f 
By this it is plain; that the; buſineſs of the 8 is to . it 
appear, that we have no clean and diſtinct idea af ile diſtinction of nature 
and perſon, from ſenſation ot reflection: or, as mn ov expreſſes it 
a little lower © the apprehenſions concerning nature and ee. and the 
grounds: of identity and diſtinction, com nos into our mi by the Ape 
4 ideas of ſenſation and reflection. 90 zent 37901 34d 01 7011 0D 1 moe 
Arp whit; pray my. Lord, can bo inferted from hence, if it ſhould be 07 
Your Lordſhip tells us, ais 1002-1 ba A 1 {190933 10 9143 K Vici! 1 
„ Alx our notions of dhe dodrioe of tlie Trinity) depend upon the right 
«+: underſtanding of the diſtinction between nature-and:perſon z'/ and we muſt 


mind what: 


«4 talk unintelligibly about this point, unleſs we habe clear and diſtinct appre- 


*' heofrons- e eugx 6 natute and perſun, and:the emderes identity woe: 


6 diſtinction. | ifs wW 24 2018571 u 78! A 3 13801 qi; 4 6 [5 Vo BY ens 
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have themſelves, and to lay dowu to others, clean and diſtinct apprehenſions, or 
notiobs, or ideas (callsthem what you pleaſe); of what they mean by nature and 
perſon, and of the grounds of identity; and diſtinction! 50.1 oy iow IV. 
Tuts ſeems, to me, the natural-conclufion; Rowing from: your Lordſhip's: 
words; Which ſeem here to ſuppoſe clear and diſtinct apprehenſious (ſome- 
thing like clear and diſtinct ideas) deceſſary for the avoidin zunintelligible talk. 
in the doctrine aſthe Trinity... But I do not. ſe how: your Lerddhig can, from 
the noceſſity of clear and. diſtinct apprehenſions of nature and perſon, &c. in 
the diſpute. of the Trinity, bring in one, Who has perhaps miſtaken the way to 
clear and diſtinct notions concerning nature and per ſon, &c. as fit to be anſwered 
among thoſe, who bring objections againſt the Trinity in pointiof reaſon. I do 
not ſee why an unitarian may not as well bring him in, and argue againſt his 
Eſſay, in a chapter that he ſhould write, to anſwer objections againſt the unity of 
God, in point of reaſon or revelation: for upon what ground ſoever any one writes 
in this diſpute, een, it is not tolerable to tall unintelligibly on either fide. 
Ir by the way of ideas, which is that of the author of the Eſſay of Human 
Underſtanding, a man cannot came to clear and diſtinct apprehenſions con- 
„ e if, as he propoſes from the ſimple ideas of ſenſation 
and reflection, ſuch apprehenſions cannot be got; it will follow from thence, 
that he is a miſtaken philoſopher a but it will not follo from thence, that he 
is not an orthodox Chriſtian, for he might (as he did) write his Eſſay of Hu- 
man Underſtanding, without any thought of; the controverſy between the 
trinitarians and unitarians : nay, a man might have writ all that is in his book, 


that never heard one word of any ſuch diſpute. ini ber 5.04595 ene, 
Tum is in the world a great and fierce conteſt about nature and grace: 
it would: be very hard for me, if I muſt be brought in as a party on either 
ſide, becauſe a diſputant, in; that controverſy, ſhould think the clear and diſtinct 
apprebefiſions of nature and grace, come not into our minds by the ſimple ideas 
of ſenſation and reflection. I this be ſo, I may be reckoned among the objec- 
tors againſt all ſorts and points of orthodoxy, whenever any one pleaſes: I may 
be called $0 account; asn0ne;hetergdox, in the points of free-grace, free- will, 
predeſtination, original ſing} juſtification; by faith, tranſubſtantiation, the pope's, 
ſupremacy, and whit not? as well as in the doctrine of the Trinity; and all 
becauſe they xannot be ſurniſhed with clear and diſtinct notions of grace, free- 
will, ttanſubſtantiatian, &sc. by ſenſation or reſlectiun. For in all theſe, or any 
other points, I do not ſee but there may be complaint made, that they have 
not always a tight undeeſtanding and clear notions of thoſe things, on which the 
doctrine they diſpute of depends. And it is not altogether unuſual, for men to 
talk unintelligibly to themſelves and others, in theſe and other points of contro- 
verſy, for want of cleat and diſtinct apprebenſions, or (as I would call them, 
did not your Lordſhip diſlike it) ideas: for all which unintelligible. talking, I 
do not think myſelf. accountable, though it ſhould ſo fall out that my, way, by 
ideas, would not help them to what it ſeems is wanting, clear and diſtinct 
notions». ] If my way be ineffectual to that purpoſe, they may, for all me, make 
uſe of any other more ſucceſsful, and. leave me out of the controverſy, as one 
uſeleſs to either party, for deciding of the queſtion. 2 | 
| 811 2 S SuPPogING, 
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SUuPPosING, as yout Lordſhip ſays, and as you have undertaken to make 
appear, that © the clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature and per- 
* ſon, and the grounds of identity and diſtinction, ſhould: not come into the 
« mind by the Porn ideas of ſenſation and refleCtion ;” what, I beſeech your 
Lordſhip, is this to the diſpute concerning the Trinity, on either fide? And 


if after your Lordſhip has endeavoured to give clear and diſtin apprehenſions 


of nature and perſon, the diſputants in this controverſy ſhould ſtill talk unin- 
telligibly about this point, for want of clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concern- 
ing nature and perſon; ought your Lordſhip to be brought in among the 
h artiſans on the other fide, by any one who writ a Vindication of the Docttine 
of the Trinity? In good earneſt, my Lord, I do not ſee how the clear and 
diſtin& notions of nature and perſon, not coming into the mind by the ſimple 


| ideas of ſenſation and reflection, any more contains any objection againſt. the 


doctrine of the Trinity, than the clear and diſtinct apprehenfions of original fin, 


_ juſtification or tranſubſtantiation, not coming to the mind by the ſimple ideas of 


ſenſation and refleCtion, contains any objection againſt the doctrine of original 
fin, juſtification or tranſubſtantiation, and fo of all the reſt of the terms uſed in 
any controverſy in religion; however your Lordſhip, in a Treatiſe of the 
Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, and in the chapter where vou 
make it your buſineſs to anſwer objections in point of reaſon, ſet yourſelf ſeri- 
ouſly to prove, that * clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature and 
« perſon, and the grounds of identity and diſtinction, come not into our minds 
« 57 theſe ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection.“ In order to the making 
this appear, we read as followet nn r 
« As to nature, that is ſometimes, taken for the eſſential property of a 
«© thing: as, when we fay, that ſuch a thing is of a different nature from 
«. another; we mean no more, than that it is differenced by (ach properties as 
« come to our knowledge. Sometimes nature is taken for the thing itſelf in 
« which theſe properties are; and fo Ariſtotle took nature for a corporeal ſub- 
« ſtance, which had the principles of motion in itſelf; but nature and ſubſtance 
care of an equal extent; and ſo that which is the ſubject of powers and pro- 
« perties, is the nature, whether it be meant of bodily or fpiritual ſubſtances.” 
Your Lordſhip, in this paragraph, gives us two fignifications of the word 
nature: 1. That it is ſometimes taken for effential properties, which I eaſily 
admit. 2. That ſometimes it is taken for the thing itſelf in which theſe pro- 
perties are, and conſequently for ſubſtance itſelf. And this your Lordthip 
proves out of Ariſtotle. e e eee Herd 
Wur rk Ariſtotle called the thing itſelf, wherein the eſſential properties 
are, nature, I will not diſpute: but that your Lordſhip thinks fit to call ſub- 
tance nature, is evident. And from thence I think your Lordſhip endeavours 
to prove in the following. words, that we can have from ideas no clear and 
diſt inet apprehenſſons concerning nature. ,Your Lordſhip's words are: | 
«© I GRANT, that by ſenſation and reflection we come to know the powers 
« and properties of things; but our reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be ſome- 
« thing beyond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by them- 
« ſelves. So that the nature of things properly. belong to our reaſon, and not to 
* mere ideas.“ | OY NID How 


" 
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How we come by the idea of ſubſtance, from the ſimple ones of ſenſation 
and reflection, I have endeavoured to ſhe in another place, and therefore 
ſhall not trouble your Lordſhip with it here again. But what your Lordſhip 
infers, in theſe words, So that the nature of things properly belongs to our 
«reaſon, and not to mere ideas;” I do not well underſtand. Your Lordſhi 
indeed here again ſeems to oppoſe reaſon and ideas; and to that I ſay, mere 
ideas are the object of the underſtanding, and reaſon is one of the faculties of 
the underſtanding employed about them; and that the underſtanding, or rea- 
ſon, which ever your Lordſhip pleaſes to call it, makes or forms, out of the 
fimple ones that come in by ſenſation and reflection, all the other ideas, whe- 
ther general, relative, or complex, by abſtracting, comparing and compound- 
ing its poſitive ſimple ideas, whereof it cannot make or frame any one, but 
what it receives by ſenſation or reflection. And therefore, I never denied that 
reaſon was employed about our particular ſimple ideas, to make out of them 
ideas general, relative, and complex; nor about all our ideas, whether ſimple 
or complex, poſitive or relative, general or particular: it being the proper 
buſineſs of reaſon,” in the ſearch after truth and knowledge, to find out the 


relations between all theſe ſorts of ideas, in-the perception whereof knowledge. 
and certainty of truth conſiſts. | | 
TnxsE, my Lord, are, in ſhort, my notions about ideas, their original and 
formation, and of the uſe the mind, or reaſon, makes of them in knowledge. 
Whether your Lordſhip thinks fit to call this a new way of reaſoning, muſt be. 
leſt to your Lordſhip; whether it be a right way, is that alone which I am 
concerned for. But your Lordſhip ſeems all along (I crave leave here once for 
all to take notice of it) to have ſome particular exception againſt ideas, and 
particularly clear and diſtinct ideas, as if they were not to be uſed, or were of 
no uſe in reaſon and knowledge; or, as if reaſon were oppoſed to them, or 
leads us into the knowledge and certainty of things without them; or, the 
knowledge of things did not at all depend on them. I beg your Lordſhip's- 
_ pardon for exprefling myſelf fo variouſly and doubtful in this matter; the 
reaſon whereof is, becauſe I muſt own, that I do not every where clearly under- 
ſtand what your Lordſhip means, when you ſpeak, as you do, of ideas; as 
if Taſcribed more to them, than belonged to them; or expected more of them, 
. than they could do; v. g. where your Lordſhip ſays, _ 1 
Bur is all this contained in the ſimple idea of theſe operations?“ And p. 241. 
again, ©* fo that here it is not the clearneſs of the idea, but an immediate act P. 248. 
« of perception, which is the true ground of certainty.” And farther, * fo 
that our certainty is not from the ideas themſelves, but from the evidence of 
«* teaſon.” And in another place, * it is not the idea that makes us certain, , ,.. 
«but the argument from that which we perceive in and about ourſelves, Is * 
it from the clear and diſtinct idea of it? No! but from this argument.” 


And hefe, p. 252. © the nature of things belongs to our reaſon, and not to 
e : | | | * 5 a6 inthe oe 

Turse, and ſeveral the like paſſages, your Lordſhip has againſt what your P. 243. 
Lordſhip calls this new way of ideas, and an admirable way to bring us to the 
_ certainty of reaſon. | | | 
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. « the ame does not give me lo clear and diſtin an «pprehenſion concerning” 
nature, that I know which, in your Lordfhip's opinion, ought t to think, either 
that one und the ſame nature is in Peter and John; or that a nature diſtinct from 


that in ſohn, is in Peter: and the reaſon is, ' becauſe I cannot, in my way by 


ideas, well put together one and the ſame and diſtinct. My apprehenſion con- 


cerning the nature of man, or the common nature of man, if your Lordſhip will, 
upon this occaſion, give me leave to trouble your Lordſhip with it, is, in mort, 
this; that it is 4 colſectiot of ſeveral ideas, combined into one complex, abſtract 


idea; which when they ate found united in any individual exiſting, though joined 
in that exiſtence with ſeveral other ideas, that individual or particular being is 
truly: ſaid to have the nature of a man, or the nature of a man to be in him; 
for as much as all theſe ſimple ideas are found united in him, which 
anſwer the complex, abſtract idea, to which the fpecifick name man is given 


plies the ſpecifick name fanding for it, to diſtinct individuals; l. c. no body 
2 bis idea of a man, when he ſays Peter is a man, from that idea 
which he makes the name man to ſtand for, when he calls John à man. This 


ſhort way by ideas, has not, I confeſs, thoſe different, an more learned and: 
ſcholaſtick confiderations ' ſet down tk 4 your Lordthip. But ow, they are 


to prove, 


neceſſary, or at all tend to prove what your Lordſhip has pro 
viz. that we have no clear and diſtinek idea of nature, from t 


mpl 
= from ſenſation and reflection, I confeſs Fe do. not yet ſee. But 1 
een 0 atio Der n. IT 11-81-31 25 Er; 


by any one; which abſtraR, ſpecifick idea, he keeps the lame, when he 
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„ LEr us now ſee how fer theſe things desc 8 our og c ideas; by r. 254. 


t reflection and ſenſation. And I ſhall Tay down the hypothekis © thoſe, Who 
c reſolve our certainty into ideas, as plainly and wiel by as can?” 

Hexz I am got again into the plural number: for though it be fad“ the- 
hypotheſis of thoſe,” yet my words alone are quoted for that hypotheſis, and 
not a word of any body elſe in this whole buſineſs concert hin 1 "What 
| way are, I ſhall givo'the reader, as your Lordſhip has ſet thein de f 

1. Ws are told, „that all ſimple ideas are true and adequa re. N56 


that, Human Un- 


« they are the true eee of things without us ; Pal "that t they grederflandiog, 
the true effects of ſach powers in them, as CER foch ſenſation within b. 3 39, - 


Hus. 80 that really we can underftand * noth tainl/ 125 hem, but the 
effects they have ee Sp 
Fo theſe words mine, I find Hum 5 B. ! i. ch: 305 31. 
quoted 4/4 but 1 crave leave to en 4 e L ore” 7, yr in neither of. 
theſe ebapters de I find the words, a8 th hey wen bY in your ordſhip 's book. 
In B. ii. chap 3 1“ ſect. z. of ny Elly, I find: theſe Words, f that al: 
4 our fimple ideas are adequate, becauſe bes ng in bor dhe effects of certain 
©. powers in things fitted or ordained by God, to pre pl ſuch ſenſations,in us; 
4 they cannot but be correſpondentiatid 
chip; 30. ſect. 2. I-ſay,” that . our fin 
<irealty*of things. 


ple lle eas! ale all rea all agree to the 
Not that they ate alt of chen ie 1 Tas or repreſenta-- 


c. tions of what does exiſt; the contra Si 99 in all but the- primary 
© Fw of bodies, hath * ew 


Tur Es E, 


| 70 thoſe 1 And in; 
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Turxsg are the words. in my book, from whence thoſe in your Lordſhips 
ſeem to be gathered, but with fome difference : for I do not remember that 
I have any where ſaid, of all our fimple ideas, that they are none of them true 
repreſentations of things withqut us; as the words I find in your Lordfhiy'; 
book, ſeem to make me to ſay. The contrary whereof, appears from the words 
which I have ſet down, out of chap. 30. where I deny only the fimple ideas 
of ſecondary; qualities to be repreſentations; but do every where affirm, that 
the. ſimple ideas of primary qualities, are the images or repreſentations of what 
does exiſt without us. 80 that my words, in the chapters quoted by your 
Lordſhip, not ſaying that all our ſimple ideas are only effects, and none of 
them repreſentations, your Lotdſhip, I humbly conceive, cannot, upon that 
P. 2. account, infer from my words, as vou do here, via. „ ſo that really we can 
e underſtand. nothing certainly by tho. 
ITnx remaining words of this ſentence, I muſt beg your Lordſhip's pardon 
P. 24 if Jinrofels. I do not underſtand: they are theſe; but the effects they have 
e upga ug. They here, and therm in the preceding: words to which they are 
. Joined, ſignify, ſimple ideas z.. fog it is of, thoſe your-Lordſhip infurs, . ſo that 
e really, we can,underſtand-nothing-certainly.-by them, but the effects they have 
upon us.“ And then your 'Lord@hip's words import thus much, < {© that 
<, really, ve can undenſtand nothing certainly by ſimple ideas, but the effec; 
<< Gmple. ideas haue upon. us: wWhidh I canngt underſtand: to. be what your 
Fade enen to infer from the preceding words taken ta be mine. For, 
1 ſuppoſe your Lordſhip argues, from my opinion concerning the ſimple ideas 
if it be true, that they, are not repreſentations or images of any thing in bodies, 
but only effects of certain powers: in bodies to produce them in us: and in 
that ſenſe I take the liberty: to. nead ynut I. ordſhip's words thus; fo that we 
can really, undęrſtand nothing certainly but ¶ theſe ideas] bythe effects thoſe 
powers] have upon us. To which-Lanſwer, 1 
1. THAT. we as certainly know, and diſtinguiſh things by ideas, ſuppoſing 
them. nothing but effects produced in us by theſe powers, as if they were 
| Tepreſentations., I can as certainly, when I haye occaſion fur either, diſtinguiſh 
gold from, filver by the coiaur, or wine from wat-r;by.the taſte; if the colour 
| af, the one, or the taſte, of the other, be only an eff ct of tbeit powers on me; 
as if that colour and that taſte were repreſentations and re ſemblances of ſome- 
thing. id thole beanie: ee e en r 
2, I ANSWER; that we have certainly; as much pleaſure and delight by thoſe 
- ideas, one way as, the other... The-ſmell; ofa; violet or taſle of a peach, 
gives me as real and certain delight, if it be only an effect, as if it were the 
. true reſemblance. of ſomething in that flower and fruit. And I a little the 


= amore wonder, to. hear your Lordſhip complaip ſo: much of want: of certainty 
| an this caſe, when. I; read: theſe words of your Lordfhip in another place: 
| P.-256 __©* TyAT from the powers and properties of things which are knowable by us, 
= i ue may know as much of the interna} eſſence of things, as thoſe powers and 
| | ts << properties diſcover. I do not ſay, that we can know all eſſences of things 
| 5 alike; nor that we can attain to à perfect underſtandipg af all that: belong to 
© | | e | 4 them: 
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ec „en but if we can know ſo n as that there are certain beiogs i in the 
„ world, endued with ſuch, diſtin powers and properties; what is it we 
« complain of, in order to our certainty of things? But we do not ſee the 
« bare eſſence of things. What i is that bare eſſence, without the powers and 

« properties belonging to it? It is that internal conſtitutian of things, from 
« whence thoſe powers and properties flow. Suppoſe we be ignorant of this (as 
«,weare like to be, for any diſcoveries that have been yet made) that is a good 


argument, to prove the uncertainty of philoſophical ſpeculations, about the 


« real eſſence of things; but it is no prejudice to us, who enquire after the 
« .certainty of ſuch eſſences. For although we cannot comprehend the inter- 
nal frame or. conſtitution of things, nor in what manner they do flow from 
« the ſubſtance; yet by them we certainly know, that there are ſuch 


« eſſences, and that they are diſtinguiſhed from each other by their 18 


« and properties. 

Give me leave, if your Lordſhip pleaſe, by argue aſter the Eine manner in 
the preſent caſe: that from theſe fimple ideas which are knowable by us, 
we know. as much of the powers and internal conſtitutions of. things, 
theſe powers diſcover; and, if we'can know ſo much, as that there are lch 
powers, and that there are certain beings in the world, endued with ſuch 
powers and properties, that by theſe ſimple ideas that are but the effects of 
theſe powers, we can as certainly diſtinguifn the beings wherein thoſe 
powers are, and receive as certain advantage from them, as if thoſe ſimple 
ideas were reſemblances: what is it we complain of the want of, in order 
to our certainty of things? But we do not ſee that internal conſtitution from 
whence thoſe powers flow. Suppoſe we be ignorant of this (as we are like 
to: be for any diſcoveries that have been yet made) that is a good argument, 
to ſhew how ſhort our philoſophical ſpeculations are about the. real, internal 
conſtitutions of things; but is no , prejudice, to us, who by thoſe ſimple 
| ideas ſearch out, find and diſtinguiſh things for our. uſes.... For though, by 
thoſe ideas which are not reſemblances, we cannot comprehend the internal 
frame or conſtitution of things, nor in what manner theſe ideas are produced 
in us, by thoſe powers; yet by them we certainly know, that there are ſuch 
eſſences or conſtitutions of theſe ſubſtances, that have thoſe powers, where- 


by they regularly, produce thoſe ideas in us; and that they are ORs 


fram each other by thoſe: powers. 
Tax next words your Lordſhip ſets down, as out of my book, are: 
„ 2. ALL our ideas of ſubſtances are imperfect and inadequate, becauſe 
e they refer to the real eſſences of things of which we are ignorant, and no 
man knows what ſubſtance is in itſelf: and they are all falſe, when looked 
on as the repreſentations of the unknown eſſences of things.” : 
| In theſe too, my Lord, you muſt give me leave to take notice, that there is 
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P. 254. 


a little variation from my words: for I do not ſay, © tha all our ideas of B. fl. c. 21. 


„ ſubſtances are imperfect and inadequate, becauſe they refer to the real 


* eſſences of things ;” for ſome people may. not refer them to real eſſences. 


But I, do lay, * « that all ideas of ſubſtances, which are referred to real 
VOL, L | 3 ä « eſſences, 
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« eſſences, are in that reſpect inadequatc As may be ſen more at ot in 


_ that chapter. 


p. 254- 


P. 255. 


Ibid, 


Your Lordſhip's next quotation has in it ſomething of a like flip. "The 

wore which your Lordſhip ſets down, are, © 

* 3. ABSTRACT ideas are only general names, made by ſeparating circum- 
te 7 of time and place, &c. from them, which ner only the inventions 
« and creatures of the underſtanding.” 

Fo theſe your Lordſhip quotes chap. iii. & 6. of nay third book; where 
my words are, The next. thing to be confidered, is, how general words 
« come to be made. For ſince all things that exiſt are only particulars, how 
% come we by general terms? or where find we thoſe general natures they are 
« ſuppoſed to ſtand for? Words become general, by being made figns of 
10 general ideas; and ideas become general, by ſeparating from them the 
e circumſtances of time or place, and any other ideas that may determine them 


c tg this or that particular exiſtence. By this way of abſtraction, they are 


« made capable of repreſenting more individuals than one; each of which, 
« having in it a conformity to that abſtract idea, is (as we call it) of that fort. 5 
By which words it appears, that I am far enough from ſaying, that abſtract 
1 4 are only n names.” Tour Are pr fer next — out of my 
18, 

4 4. EssrRor may be 1 two ways: x. For me real, internal, un- 
« known conſtitutions of things; and in this ſenſe it is underſtood. as to 
particular things. 2. For the abſtract idea; and one is faid to be the 
« nominal, the other the real eſſence: And the nominal eſſences only are 
cc immutable, and are helps to enable Ken to conſider things,. _y to diſcourſe 
ce Of them.“ ] * 
Hxxx too, I think, there are fore 130 left out, which are neceffary o 
mike my meaning cleatly ui;derſtood; which your Lordſhip will find, 
if you think fit to give yourſelf the trouble to caſt your eye again on that 
chapter, which you here quote; But not diſcerning clearly what uſe your 
Lordſhip makes of them, as they are either in your Lordfhip's quotation, or 
in my book; I ſhall not trouble yout Lordſhip about thetn,” Your Lordſhip 

oes on: 

890 Bur two things are granted, whieh tend cler this matter. 

« 1. THAT there is a real eſſence, which is the foundation of powers and 


4“ properties. 


% 2. THAT we muy know theſe powers and properties, although we are 


s ignorant of the real effence.” 


Oo: 


Ir by that indefinite exprediion; © we may know theſe powers and pro- 
5 ee your Lordſhip means, „that we may know ſome of the powers 
and properties that depend on the real eſſences of ſubſtances;“ I grant it 
to be my means. If yor: Lordſhip, in theſe words, comprehends all 
e things; and properties, that 7 beyond my y mesming. From theſe 

2 which L grade you? mp 2 Tee wa 


- 1. ue 


\ 
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% 1, TuaAT from thoſe true and adequate ideas, which we have of the P. 235. 
ce modes and properties of things, we have ſufficient certainty of the real 
« effence-of them; for theſe ideas are allowed to be true; and either by them 
« we may judge of the truth of things, or we can make no judgment at all 
« of any thing without ourſelves. _ 
Ir our ideas be only the effects we ſee of the powers of things without 
« us; yet our reaſon, muſt be ſatisfied, that there could be no ſuch powers, 
% unleſs there were ſome rea] beings which had them. So that either we 
% may be certain, by theſe effects, of the real being of things; or it is not 
« poſſible, as we are framed, to have any certainty at all of any thing without 
« ourſelves.” „„ 
ALL this, if I miſtake not your Lordſhip, is only to prove, that by the ideas 
of properties and powers which we obſerve in things, our reaſon muſt be 
ſatisfied that there are without us real beings, with real effences : which being 
that which I readily own and have ſaid in my book, I cannot but acknow- 
ledge myſelf obliged to your Lordſhip, for being at the pains to collect places 
out of my book to prove what I hold in it; and the more, becauſe your 
Lordſhip does it ways and ſteps, which I ſhould never poſſibly have 
thought of. Your Lordſhip's next inference is: TEL F 
* 2. THAT from the powers and properties of things, which are knowable p. 256. 
« by us, we. may know as much of the internal eſſence of things, as thoſe | 
e powers and properties diſcover. I do not ſay, that we can know all eſſences 
«* of things alike; nor that we can attain to a perfect underſtanding of all 
*, that belong to them: but if we can know ſo much, as that there are certain 
e beings in the world, endued with ſuch diſtinct powers and properties; what 
is it we complain of the want of, in order to our certainty of things? But 
«« we do not ſee the bare eſſence of things. What is that bare eſſence with- 
gut the powers and properties belonging to it? It is that internal conſtitution 
** of things, from whence thoſe powers and properties flow. Suppoſe we be 
4 ignorant of this (as we are like to be, for any diſcoveries that have been 
« yet made) that is a good argument to prove the uncertainty of philoſophical 
* ſpeculations, about — real eſſences of things; but it is no prejudice to us, 
* who enquire after the certainty of ſuch. eſſences. For although we cannot 
% comprehend the internal frame or conſtitution of things, nor in what man- 
ner they do flow from the ſubſtance; yet, by them, we certainly known that 
“there are ſuch eſſences, and that they are diſtinguiſhed from each other by 
* theirpowers and properties. | 
Taxis ſecond inference ſeems to be nothing but a reproof to thoſe who 
complain, that they do not ſee the bare eſſences of things.” Complaining | 
that God did not make us otherwiſe than he has, and with larger capacities | | 
than he has thought fit to give us, is, I confels, a fault worthy of your Lord- | 
ſhip's reproof. But to ſay, that if we knew the real effences or internal con- 
ſtitutions of thoſe. beings, ſome of whoſe properties we know; we ſhould have 
much more certain knowledge concerning thoſe things and their properties, 
1 am ſure is true, and I think no faulty complaining ; and if it be, I muſt own 
myſelf to your Lordſhip to be one of thoſe complainers. 
| | RD GA. ond N 
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ſhip's third inference begins thus: 
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Bur your Lordſhip' aſks, © what is it we complain of the want of, in 
* order to our certainty of things?“ Fer 
Ir your Lordſhip means, as your words ſeem to import, what is it we 


*© complain of, in order to our certainty,” that thoſe properties are the pro- 
perties of ſome beings, or that ſomething does exiſt when thoſe properties 
exiſt? I anſwer, we complain of the want of nothing in order to that 
certainty, or ſuch a certainty as that is. But there are other very deſirable 
certainties, or other parts of knowledge concerning the ſame things, which 
we may want, when we have thoſe certainties. Knowing the colour, figure, 
and ſmell of®hyſop, I can, when I ſee hyſop, know ſo much, as that there 
is a certain being in the world, endued with ſuch diſtin& powers and pro- 
perties; and yet I may juſtly complain, that I want ſomething in order 
to certainty, that hyſop will cure a bruiſe or a cough, or that it will kill moths; 


or, uſed in a certain way, harden iron; or an hundred other uſeful properties 


that may be in it, which I ſhall never know; and yet might be certain of, if 


I knew the real eſſences, or internal conſtitutions of things, on which their 
. Properties depend. 2 TFT 


Your Lordſhip agreeing with me, that the real eſſence 1s that internal 
conſtitution of things, from whence their powers and properties flow; adds 
farther, ** ſuppoſe we be ignorant of this [eſſence] as we are like to be for 


e any. diſcoveries that have been yet made, that is a good argument to prove 


the uncertainty of philoſophical ſpeculations” about the real eſſences of 
« things ; but it is no prejudice to us, who enquire after the certainty of 


> „ 


- « {ſuch eſſen ces... 


'T x now no body that ever denied the certainty of ſuch real eſſences or 


internal conſtitutions, in things that do exiſt, if it be that that your Lordſhip | 


means by certainty of ſuch eſſences. If it be any other certainty that your 
Lordſhip enquires after, relating to ſuch effences, I confeſs I know not what 
it is, ſince your Lordſhip acknowledges, © we are ignorant of thoſe real 
eſſences, thoſe internal conſtitutions, and are like to be ſo; and ſeem 
to think it the uncurable cauſe of uncertainty in philofophical ſpecula- 


tions. | 


Your Lordſhip adds, (“ for although we cannot comprehend the internal 
* frame and conſtitation of things, nor in what manner they do flow from the 


© ſubllance.” 


HRE I muſt acknowledge to your Lordſhip, that my notion of theſe eſſences 


| differs a little from your Lordſhip's; for I do not take them to flow from the 
| ſubſtance in any created being, but to be in every thing that internal conſtitution, 


or frame, or modification of the ſubſtance, which God in his wiſdom and 


good pleaſure thinks fit to give to every particular creature, when he gives it a 


being: and ſuch eſſences I grant there are in all things that exiſt. Your Lord- 


„% 3. Tux eſſences of things, as they are knowable by us, have a reality in 


2 them for they are founded on the natural conſtitution of things.” | 


1 THixxK the real eſſences of things are not ſo much founded on, as that 


they are the yery real conſtitution of things, and therefore I eaſily grant there is 


reality 


- 
= 
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reality in them; and it was from that reality that I called them real eſſences. 
But yet from hence, I cannot agree to what follows. 
Ap however the abſtracted ideas are the work of the mind, yet they are P. 257. 
«+ not mere creatures of the mind; as appears by an inſtance produced of the 
- « eſſence of the ſun, being in one ſingle individual; in which caſe it is granted, 
. «© that the idea may be ſo abſtracted, that more ſuns might agree in it, and it 
% jg as much a ſort, as if there were as many ſuns as there are ſtars. 
*, $9 that here we have a real effence ſubfiſting in one individual, but capable 
“of being multiplied into more, and the ſame eſſence remaining. But in 
« this one ſun there is a real eflence, and not a mere nominal or abſtracted 
te eſſence: but ſuppoſe there were more ſuns ; would not each of them have 
« the real eſſence of the ſun? For what is it makes the ſecond ſun to be 
a true ſun, but having the ſame real eſſence with the firſt? If it were but a 
nominal eflence, then the ſecond would have nothing but the name.” 
_- Tris, my Lord, as I underſtand it, is to prove, that the abſtract, general 
eſſence of any ſort of things, or things of the ſame denomination, v. g. of 
man or marigold, hath a real being out of the underſtanding ; which 1 con- 
fels, my Lord, I am not able to conceive. Your Lordſhip's proof here brought 
out of my Effay, concerning the ſun, I humbly conceive. will not reach it: 
becauſe what is (aid there, does not at all concern the real, but nominal eſſence; 
28 is evident from hence, that the idea I ſpeak of there, is a comlpex idea; 
but we have no complex idea of the internal conſtitution, or real eſſence, of 
the ſun. Beſides, I fay expreſsly, that our diftinguiſhing ſubſtances into 
ſpecies by names, is not at all founded on their real effences. So that the ſun 
being one of theſe fubſtances, I cannot, in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, 
be ſappoſed to mean by eſſence of the ſun, the real eſſence of the ſun, unleſs 
Thad ſo expreſſed it. But all this argument will be at an end, when your Lord- 
ſhip ſhall have explained what you mean by theſe words, © true ſun.” In. 
my ſenſe of them, any thing will be a true ſun, to which the name ſun may 
be truly and properly applied; and to that ſubſtance or thing, the name ſun. 
may be truly and properly applied, which has united in it that combination of 
ſenſible qualities, by which any thing elfe that is called ſun is diſtinguiſhed: 
from other ſubſtances, i. e. by the nominal eſſence: and thus our ſun is de- 
nominated and diſtinguiſhed from a fixed ſtar ; not by a real effence that we 
do not know (for if we did, it is poſſible we ſhould find the real eſſence or - 
 conftitution of- one of the fixed ſtars, to be the ſame with that of our ſun); 
but by a complex idea of ſenſible qualities co-exiſting ; which, wherever they 
are found, make a true ſun. ' And thus I crave leave to anſwer your Lord- 
' ſhip's queſtion, „for what is it makes the ſecond ſun to be a true ſun, bat 
having the ſame real eſſence with the firſt? If it were but a nominal 
eſſence, then the ſecond would have nothing but the name. 
I nung x conceive, if it had the nominal eſſence, it would have ſomething 
beſides the name, viz. that nominal eſſence, which is ſufficient to- de nominate 
it truly a ſun, or to make it be a true ſun, though we-know nothing-of that 
real eſſence whereon that nominal one depends. Your Lordſhip will then argue, | 2 
that that real eſſence is in- the ſecond ſun, and makes the ſecond ſun. I grant | 
"7 Rome | h it, 
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it, when the ſecond fun comes to exiſt, ſo as to be perceived by us to haye all 
the ideas contained in our complex idea, 1. e. in our nominal eſſence of a ſun. 
For ſhould it bs true (as is now believed by aſtronomers) that the real eſſenc 
of the ſun were in any of the fixed ſtars, yet ſuch a ſtar could not for that be 
by us called a ſun, whilſt it anſwers. not our complex idea or nominal eſſence 
of a ſun. But how far that will prove, that BN. of things, as they are 
knowable by us, have a reality in them, diſtinct from that of abſtract ideas in 
the mind, which are merely creatures of the mind, I do not ſee ; and we ſhall 
farther enquire, in conſidering your Lordſhip's following words: 

P. 258, ©* THEREFORE there muſt be a real eſſence in every individual of the fame 
* kind,” Yes, and I beg leave of your Lordſhip to ſay, of a different kind 
too. For that alone is it Which makes it to he what it is. 

THAT every individual ſubſtance which has a real, internal, individual con- 
ſtitution, i. e. a real eſſence, that makes it to be what it is, 1 readily grant. 
Upon this your Lordihip fas. 

-Tbid, | © PETER, James and John are all true and real-men” Anßw. Without 
doubt, ſuppoſing them to be men, they are true and real men, i. e. ſuppoſing 
the name of that ſpecies belongs to them. And ſo three bobaques are all true 
and real hobaques, ſuppoling the name of that ſpecies of animals belongs to 
A ie DG. 8 
by naming them Peter, James and John, names familiar. to us, as appropriated 

tt individuais of the ſpecies. man, your Lordſhip. does not at firſt ſuppoſe them 
men; and then very ſafely, aſk, whether they be not all true and real men? 
But af I ſhould aſk your Lordſhip, whether Weweena, Chuckerey and 
Couſheda, were true and real men or ho? Your Lordſhip wauld not he able 
to tell me, until I having pointed out to your Lordſhip. the individuals called by 
thoſe names; your Lordſhip by examining whether they had in them thoſe 
ſenſible qualities, Which your. Lordſhip has combined into that complex idea, 
to which you give the ſpecific name man, determined them all, or ſome of 
them, to be the ſpecies which you call man, and fo to be true and real men: 
which when your Lordſhip has determined, it is plain you did it by that which 
is only the nominal eſſence, as not .knowing the real one. But your Lordſhip 
„ OBO Mt OE „ 
bid. WHAT is it makes Peter, James, and John, real men? ls it the attri- 
« buting the general name to them? No certainly; but that the true and 
real eſſence of a man is in every one of them.” 45 
Ir when your Loerdſhip aſks, what makes them men ? your Lordſhip uſed 
the word, making, in the proper ſenſe for the efficient cauſe, and in that ſenſe it 
were true, that the eſſence of. a man, i. e. the ſpecifick eſſence of that ſpecies, 
made a man; it would undoubtedly follow, that this ſpecific eſſence had a 
reality beyond that of being only a general abſtract idea in the mind. But 
When it is ſaid, that it is the true and real eſſence of a man in every one of 
them that makes Peter, James and John, true and real men; the true and 

55 real meaning of theſe words is no more, but that the eſſence of that ſpecies, 

ug 4. c. the properties anſwering the complex abſtract idea, to which. the ſpecific 


mame 
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num is given, being found in them, that makes them be properly and truly 
called men, or is the reaſon why they are called men. Your Lordſhip adds, 

« AND we muſt be as certain of this, as we are that they are men.“ 

How, I beſeech your Lordſhip, are we certain, that they are men, but only 
by our fenſes, finding thoſe properties in them which anſwer the abſtract 
complex idea, which is in our minds of the ſpecifick idea, to which we have. 
annexed the ſpecifick name man? This I take to be the true meaning of 
what your Lordſhip ſays in the next words, viz. © they take their denomi- Ibid. 

« nation of being men, from that common nature or eſſence which is in them!; 
and I am apt to think, theſe words will not hold true in any other ſenſe, 
Your Lordſhip's fourth inference begins thus: 
„% THAT the general idea is not made from the ſimple ideas, by the mere Ibid. 
« act of the mind abſttacting from circumſtances, but from reaſon and- 

© conſideration of the nature of things.“ 

I THOUGHT, my Lord, that reafon and. confideration had been acts of the 

mind, mere acts of the mind, when any thing was done by them. Your Lord- 

ſhip gives a reaſon for it, vis. Y - 
« Fox when we ſee ſeveral individuals that have the ſame powers and Ibid, - 

e properties, we thence infer, that there muſt be ſomething common to all, 

« which makes them of one kind. 

T 6RANT the inference to be true; but muſt beg leave to deny that this 

proves, that the general idea the name is annexed to, is not made by the mind. 
J have faid, and it agrees with what your Lordſhip here ſays, that the mind, 
* in making its complex ideas of ſubſtances, only follows nature, and puts no B ii. c.6:- 
ideas together, which are not ſuppoſed to have an union in nature: no body $ 28, 29. 
H joins the voice of a ſheep, with the ſhape of an horſe; nor the colour of lead, 
« with the weight and fixedneſs of gold, to be the complex ideas of any real 
* ſubſtances; unleſs he has a mind to fill his head with chimeras, and his 
_ « diſcourſe with unintelligible words. Men obſerving certain qualities always 
joined and exiſting together, therein copied nature, and of ideas fo united, 
© made their complex ones of ſubſtances, &c. Which is very little different 
from what your: Lordſhip here ſays, that it is from our obſervation of indivi- 
duals, that we come to infer, „ that there is ſomething common to them all.” 
But I do not ſee how it will thence follow, that the general or ſpecifick idea is 
not made by the mere act of the mind. No, fays your Lordſhip; 

« THERE is ſomething common to them all, which makes them of one kind; P. 259. 

and if the difference of kinds be real, that which makes them all- of one 


. 258. 


0 kind muſt not be a nominal, but real eſſenc. | 

Tuls may be ſome objection to the name of nominal eſſence; but is, as 1 
humbly conceive, none to the thing deſigned by it. There is an internal con- 
ſtitution of things, on which their properties depend. This your Lordſhip and: 
Lare agreed of, and this we call the real effence. There are allo certain com- 
plex ideas, or combinations of theſe properties in men's minds, to which they 
commonly annex ſpecifick names, or names of ſorts or kinds of things. This, 
I believe, your Lordſhip does not deny, "Theſe complex ideas, for want of a 
better name, I have called nominal eſſences; how properly, I. will not diſpute. 

| 3 | | But 
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But if any one will help me to a better name for them, I am ready to receive it. 
till then I muſt, to expreſs myſelf, uſe this. Now, my Lord, body, life, and the 


power of reaſoning, being not the. real eſſence. of a man, as I believe your 


Lord ſhip will agree: will your Lordſhip ſay, that they are not enough to make 
the thing wherein they are found, of the kind called man, and not of the kind 
called baboon, becauſe the difference of theſe kinds is real? If this be not real 


enough to make the thing of one kind and not of another, I do not ſee how 
animal rationale can be enough really to diſtinguiſh a man from an horſe: for 


that is but the nominal, not real eſſence of that kind, deſigned by the name 


man. And yet; I ſuppoſe, every one thinks it real enough, to make a real 
difference between that and othet kinds. And if nothing will ſerve the turn, 


to make things of one kind and not of another (which as I have ſhewed, ſig. 


nifies no more but ranking of them under different ſpecifick names) but their 


real, unknown conſtitutions, which are the real eſſences we are ſpeaking of, 


I-fear it would be a long while before we ſhould baye really different kinds of 
ſubſtances, or diſtinct names for them; unleſs we could diſtinguiſh them by 
theſe differences, of which we have no diſtin conceptione. For I think it 


would not be teadily anſwered me, if I ſhould demand, wherein lies the real 


+. au 


difference in the internal conſtitution of a ſtag from that of a buck, which are 
each of them very well known to be of one kind, and not of the other, 
and no body queſtions: but that the kinds whereof each of them is, are really 


different. Your Lordſhip farther ſays, s,, oth 1 
„ AND; this difference doth, not depend upon the complex ideas of ſub- 


_ «© ſtances, whereby men arbitrarily juin modes together in their minds.” 


J coxr Ess, my Lord, I Know not What to ſay to this, becauſe I do not 
know what theſe · complex ideas of ſubſtances are, whereby men arbitrarily join 
modes together in their minds. But I am apt to think there is a miſtake in 


the matter, by the words that follow, which are theſe: 


Ibid. 


Fon let them miſtake in their complication of ideas, either in leaving out 
«or putting in what doth not belong to-them ; and let their ideas be what 


* they. pleaſe, the real eſſence of a man, and an horſe, and a tree, are juſt 


„% what they wereee. | en 

Tux miſtake I ſpoke of, I humbly ſuppoſe is this, that things are here taken 
to be diſtinguiſhed by their real eſſences; when by the very way of ſpeaking 
of them, it is clear, that they are already diſtinguiſhed by their nominal eſſences, 
and are ſo taken to be. For what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, does your Lord- 


ſhip mean, when you ſay, ** the real eſſence of a man, and an horſe, and a 


<« tree,” but that there are ſuch kinds already ſet out by the ſignification of 


' theſe names, man, horſe, tree? And what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is the 


fignification of each of theſe: ſpecifick names, but the complex idea it ſtands 


for? And that complex idea is the nominal effence, and nothing elſe. 80 


that taking man, as your Lordſhip does here, to ſtand for a kind or ſort of indi- 
viduals; all which agree in that common, complex idea, which that ſpecifick 
name ſtands for; it is certain that the real eſſence of all the individuals, com- 
prehended under the ſpecifick name man, in your uſe of it, would be juſt the 
lame, let others leave out or put into their complex idea of man 1 80 _ 
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pleaſe 3 becauſe the real eſſence on which that unaltered complex idea, i. e. thoſe 
properties depend, muſt neceffarily be concluded to be the ſame, | 
For I take it for granted, that in uſing the name man, in this place, your 
Lordſhip uſes it for that compleWidea which is in your Lordſhip's mind of 
that ſpecies. So that your Lordſhip, by putting it for, or ſubſtituting it in, the 
place of that complex idea, where you ſay, the real eſſence of it is juſt as 
it was, or the very ſame it was; does ſuppoſe the idea it flands for, to be ſteadily 
the ſame. For if I change the ſignification of the word man, whereby it may 
not comprehend juſt the ſame individuals which in your Lordſhip's ſenſe it 
does, but ſhut out ſome of thoſe that to your Lordſhip are men in your fig- 
nification of the word man, or take in others to which your Lordſhip does 
not allow the name man: I do not think your Lordſhip will fay, that the real 
efſence of man, in both theſe ſenſes, is the fame: and yet your Lordſhip ſeems 
to ſay fo, when you fay, © let men miſtake in the complication of their ideas, 
s either in leaving out or putting in what doth not belong to them; and let 
« their ideas be what they pleaſe, the real eſſence of the individuals compre- 
« hended under the names annexed to theſe ideas, will be the ſame :” for ſo, 
I humbly conceive, .it muſt be put, to make out what your Lordſhip aims at. 
For as your Lordſhip pats it by the name of man, or any other ſpecifick name, 
your Lordſhip ſeems to me to ſuppoſe, that that name ſtands for, and not for, 
the ſame idea, at the ſame time. F520 | | | 
Fox example, my Lord, let your Lordſhip's idea, to which you annex the 


$73 


man, be a rational animal ; let another man's idea be, a rational animal of 


ſuch a ſhape ; let a third man's idea be of an animal of ſuch a ſize and ſhape, 
leaving out rationality; let a fourth's be an animal with a body of ſuch a 


ſhape, and an immaterial ſubſtance, with a power of reaſoning ; let a fifth 
leave out of his idea, an immaterial ſubſtance : it is plain woy one of theſe 
will call his a man, as well as your Lordſhip ; and yet it is as plain that man, 


as ſtanding for all theſe diftin&, complex ideas, cannot be ſuppoſed to have 


the fame internal conſtitotion, i. e. the fame real eſſence. The truth is, every 
diſtinct, ahſtract idea, with a name to it, makes a real, diſtin& kind, whatever 


the real eſſence (which we know not of any of them) be. | 

Ap therefore I grant it true, what your Lordſhip ſays in the next words, 
'« and let the nominal eſſences differ never ſo much, the real, common effence 
« or nature of the ſeveral kinds, are not at all altered by them ;” i. e. that our 


P. 259. 


thoughts or ideas cannot alter the real conſtitutions that are in things that exiſt; 
there is nothing more certain. But yet it is true, that the change of ideas to 


which we annex them, can and does alter the ſignification of their names, and 


thereby alter the kinds, which by theſe names we rank and ſort them into. 


Your Lordſhip farther adds, 

Ah theſe real eſſences are unchangeable, i. e. the internal conſtitutions 
* are unchangeable.“ Of what, I beſeech your LED are the internal 
conſtitutions unchangeable? Not of any thing that exiſts, but of God alone; 
for they may be changed all as eaſily by that hand that made them, as the 


Ibid, 


internal frame of a watch. What then is it that is unchangeable? The in- 


ternal conſtitution or real eſſence of a ſpecies : which, in plain Engliſh, is no 
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more but this, whilſt the ſame ſpecific name, v. g. of man, horſe or tree, iy 


| annexed to, or made the ſign of the ſame abſtract, complex idea, under which 


I rank ſeveral, individuals, it is impoſſible but the real conſtitution on which 
that unaltered; complex idea, or nominal effgnce depends, muſt be the ſame: 
1, e. in other words, where we find all the ſame properties, we have reaſon to 


conclude there is the ſame real, internal conſtitution, from which thoſe pro- 


perties flop. 
Bo r your Lordſhi p proves the real eflences to be unchangeable, becauſe God 


makes them, in theſe following words: 


«© Fork however there may happen ſome 3 in individuals by particular 
« accidents, yet the eſſences of men and horſes, and trees, remain always the 
« ſame; becauſe they do not depend on the ideas of . men, but on the will of 
the Creator, who hath made ſeveral ſorts of beings.” 

IT is true, the real conſtitutions or eſſences of particular things exiſting, do 
not depend on the ideas of men, but on the will of the Creator ; but their being 
ranked into ſorts, under ſuch and ſuch names, does . and wholly de- 


pend upon the ideas of men. 


_ Your Lordſhip here ending your four inferences, and all your diſcourſe about 
nature; you come, in the next place, to treat of perſon, concerning which 
your Lordſhip diſcourſeth thus: 

« 2: LET us now come to the idea of a perſon. For although the common 
« nature in mankind be the ſame, yet we ſee a difference in the ſeveral indi- 
« viduals, from one another: ſo that Peter, and James, and John, are all of 
<« the ſame kind; yet Peter is not James, and James is not John. But what 
“ is this diſtin&tion founded upon? They may be diſtinguiſhed from each 
other by our ſenſes as to difference of features, diſtance of place, &c. but 
re that is not all; for ſuppoſing there were no ſuch external difference, yet 


there is a difference between them, as ſeveral individuals of the ſame nature, 
„And here lies the true common idea of a perſon, which ariſes from that 


manner of ſubſtance which is in one individual, and is not communicable 


46 to another. An individual, intelligent ſubſtance, is rather ſuppoſed to the 


« making of a perſcn, than the proper definition of it: for a perſon relates 


to ſomething, which doth diſtipguiſh it from another intelligent ſubſtance in 


« the ſame nature; and therefore the foundation of it lies in the peculiar 
manner of ſubſiſtence, which agrees to one, and to none elſe of the kind: 
and this is it which js called perſonality.“ 

Bor then your Lordſhip aſks, © but how do our ſimple ideas help us out 


« in this inatt:r? Can we learn from them the difference of nature. and 
« perſon ?” | 


Ir nature and perſon are taken ſor two real beings, that do or can exiſt any 
where, without any relation to theſe two names, I muſt confeſs I do not ſee how 


ſimple ideas, or any thing elſe, can help us out in this matter; nor can we 


from ſimple ideas, or any thing elſe that! know, learn the difference between 
them, nor what they are. 
Tus reaſon why I ſpeak thus, is, becauſe your, Lord(hip, in your fore-cited 


words, ſays, here lies the true idea of a perſon; and in the foregoing ay 
courſe 
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courſe ſpeaks of nature, as if it were ſome ſteady, eſtabliſhed being, to which 
one certain preciſe idea neceſſarily belongs to make it a true idea : whereas, 
my Lord, in the way of ideas, L begin at the other end, and think that the word 
perſon in itſelf ſignifies nothing; and ſo no idea belonging to it, nothing can 
be ſaid to be the true idea of it. But as ſoon as the common uſe of any lan- 
guage has appropriated it to any idea, then that is the true idea of a perſon, and 
ſo of nature: but becauſe the propriety of language, i. e. the preciſe idea that 
every word ſtands for, is not always exactly known, but is often diſputed, there 
is no other way for him that uſes a word that is in diſpute, but to define what 


he ſignifies by it; and then the diſpute can be no longer verbal, but muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be about the idea which he tells us he puts it for, 
TAKING therefore nature and perſon for the ſigns of two ideas they are put 

to ſtand for, there is nothing, I think, that helps us ſo ſoon, nor ſo well to find 

the difference of nature and perſon, as ſimple ideas; for by enumerating all 
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the ſimple ideas, that are contained in the complex idea that each of them is 


made to ſtand for, we ſhall immediately ſee the whole difference that is be- 
tween them. | | 

Far be it from me to ſay there is no other way but this: 
propoll 
clared, we can have no clear and diſtin idea of it by ſenſation or reflection, 
« and that the grounds of identity and diſtinction come not into our minds by 


your Lordſhip 


ng to clear the diſtinction between nature and perſon, and having de- 
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* the ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection; gave me ſome hopes of getting 


farther inſight into theſe matters, ſo as to have more clear and diſtin& appre- 
henſions concerning nature and perſon, than was to be had by ideas. But after 
having, with attention, more than once read over what your Lordſhip, with fo 
much application, has writ thereupon; I muſt, with regret, confeſs, that the 
way is too delicate, and the matter too abſtruſe, for my capacity; and that I 


learned nothing out of your Lordſhip's elaborate diſcourſe, but this, that I muſt 


content myſelf with the condemned way of ideas, and deſpair of ever attaining 
any knowledge by any other than that, or farther than that will lead me to it. 
Tux remaining part of the chapter containing no remarks of your Lord- 
ſhip upon any part of my book, I am glad I have no occaſion to give your 
Lordſhip any farther trouble, but only to beg your Lordſhip's pardon for this, 
and to aſſure your Lordſhip that I am, 


My LORD, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt humble 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 


John Locke, 


_- 
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Mu Loxs, | 
P ON a review of theſe papers, I can hardly forbear wondering at my. 

ſelf what I have been doing in them; fince I can ſcarce find upon what 
ground this controverſy with me ſtands, or whence it roſe, or whither it tends, 
And I ſhould certainly repent my pains in it, but that I conclude that your Lord- 
ſhip, who does not throw away your time upon flight matters, and things of 
ſmall moment, having a quicker fight and larger views than I have, would not 
have troubled yourſelf fo much with my book, as to beſtow on it ſeven and 
twenty pages together of a very learned treatiſe, and that on a very weighty 
ſubject; and in thoſe twenty ſeven pages, bring ſeven and twenty quotations 
out of my book, unleſs there were ſomething in it wherein it is very material 
that the world ſhould be ſet right; which is what J earneſtly deſire ſhould be 
done. And to that purpoſe alone, have taken the liberty to trouble your Lord- 
ſhip with this letter. ales . : 

II I have any where omitted any thing of moment in your Lord{hip's diſ- 
courſe concerning my notions, or any where miſtaken your Lordſhip's fenſe in 
what E have taken notice of, I beg your Lordſhip's pardon ;. with this aſſurance, 
that it was not wilfully done. And if any where, in the warm purſuit of an. 
argument, over attention to the matter ſhould have made me let flip any form 
of expreſſion, in the leaſt circumſtance not carrying with it the utmoſt marks 


of that reſpe& that I acknowledge due, and ſhall always pay to your Lord- 


ſhip's perſon and known great learning, I diſown it; and defire your Lordfhip- 
to look on it as not coming from my intention, but inadyertency. 
No bady's notions, I think, are the better or truer, for ill manners joined 
with them; and Ieonclude your Lordſhip, who fo well knows the different 
caſt of men's heads, and of the opinions that - poſſeſs. them, will not think it 
ill manners in any one, if his notions differ from your Lordſhip's, and that he 
owns that difference, and explains the grounds of it as well as he can. I have 
always thought, that truth and knowledge, by the ill and. over-eager manage- 
ment of controverſies, loſe a great deal of the advantages they might receive, 
from the variety of conceptions there is-in men's underſtandings. Could the 


heats, and paſhon, and. ill language be left out of them, they would afford 
| P 8 y 


great improvements to thoſe who. could ſeparate them from bye-intereſts and 
perſonal prejudices. Theſe I look upon your Lordſhip to be altogether above. 
Ir is not for me, who, have ſo mean a talent in it myſelf, to preſcribe to any 
one how he ſhould write; for when I have faid all I can, he, it is like, will 
follow his own. method, and perhaps cannot help it. Much leſs would it be 


good manners in me, to offer any thing that way to a perſon of your Lordſhip 


high rank, aboye me; in parts and learning, as well as place and dignity. But 
yet your Lorditup will excuſe it to my ſhortfightednels, if I. wiſh; 1 
| . | at 
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that your Lordſhip would have been pleaſed, in this debate, to have kept every 
one's part ſeparate. to himſelf ; that what I am concerned in, might not have 
been ſo mingled with the opinions of others, which are no tenets of mine, 
nor, as I think, does what I have written any way relate to; but that I, and 
every one might have ſeen whom your Lordſhip's arguments bore upon, and: 
what intereſt he had in the controverſy, and how far. Atleaſt, my Lord,. 
give me leave to wiſh, that your Lordſhip had ſhewn what connection any 
thing I have ſaid about ideas, and particularly about the idea of ſubſtance, . 
about the poſſibility that God, if he pleaſed, might endue ſome ſyſtems of 
matter with a power of thinking; or what I have ſaid to prove a God, &c.. 
has with any objections, that are made by others, againſt the doctrine of the 
Trinity,.or againſt myſteries: for many paſſages concerning ideas, ſubſtances, 
the poſſibility of God's beſtowing thoughts on ſome ſyſtems of matter, and 
the proof of a God, &c. Jour Lordſhip has quoted out of my book, in a 
chapter wherein your Lord ip profeſſes to anfwer . objections againſt the 
Trinity, in point of reaſon.” 
of my book, quoted by your Lordſhip, what tendency your Lotdſhip had ob- 
| ſerved in them to any ſuch objections, I ſhould perhaps have troubled. your 
Lordſhip with leſs impertinent anſwers. But the uncertainty I was very often 
in, to what purpoſe your Lordſhip- brought them,. may have made my expli- 
cations of myſelf leſs appoſite, than what your Lordſhip might have expected. 
If your Lordſhip had ſhewed me any thing in my book, that contained or 
implied any. oppoſition in it to any thing revealed in holy writ concerning the 


Trinity, or any other doctrine contained in the bible, I ſhould have been thereby- 
obliged to your Lordſhip for freeing me from that miſtake, and for affording. 
me an opportunity to own to the world that obligation, by publickly retracting 
my error. For I know not any thing more diſingenuous, than not publickly to 
own a conviction one has received concerning any thing erroneous in what 
one has printed ;. nor can there, I think, be a greater offence againſt mankind, . 


than to propagate a falſhood whe one is convinced, eſpecially, in a matter 
wherein men are highly ed to be miſled. 


Tux holy ſcripture is to me, and always will be, the conſtant guide of my 
aſſent ; and I ſhall always hearken to it, as containing infallible truth, relating 
to things of the higheſt concernment. And L with Icould ſay, there were no 
myſteries in it: E acknowledge there are to me, and I fear always will be. 
But where I want the evidence of things, there yet is ground enough for me 
to believe, becauſe God has ſaid it: and I ſhall preſently condemn and quit 


any opinion of mine, as ſoon as I am ſhewh that it is contrary to any revelation 


in the holy ſcripture, But I muſt confeſs to your Lordſhip, that I do not per- 


 ceive any ſuch contrariety in any thing in my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding. . 


Oates, Jan. 75. 
1696-7. 


Had I been able to diſeover in theſe paſſages 
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Mr. L 0 X ES REPLY 
e e kee e, 
Lord Biſhop of Morcgſter's Anſwer to his Letter, 
I] | 7 0 . Concerning ſome Paſſages relating to 5 | 
Mr. Locke”s Eſſay of H uman Underſtanding : 


;- 207TH e 
Late DIS C OUR S E of his LoxDsnry's, 
m Vindication of "the/ TRINITY. 


My Lx o D, 


V UR Lordſhip having done my Letter the honour to think it worth your 
J reply, I think myſelf bound in good manners, publickly to acknowledge 
the favour, and to give your Lordſhip an account of the eſſect it has had upon 
me, and the grounds upon which I yet differ from you in thoſe. points, wherein 
Jam ſtill under the mortification of nbt being able to bring my ſentiments 
wholly to agree with your Lordſhip's. And this I the more readily do, be- 
cauſe it ſeems to me, that that wherein the great difference now lies between us, 
is founded only on your fears; which, I conclude, upon a ſedate review, your 
Lordſhip will either part with, or elſe give me other reaſons,” beſides your 
apprehenſions, to convince me of miſtakes in my book, which your Lordſhip 
thinks may be of conſequence even in matters of religion, hg 
_ Your Lordſhip makes my Letter to conſiſt of two parts; my complaint to 
your Lordſhip, and my vindication of myſelf, Vou begin with my complaint; 
one part whereof was, that I was brought into a controverſy, wherein I had 
never meddled, nor knew how I came to be concerned in. To this your Lord- 
ſhip is pleaſed to promiſe me ſatisfaction. PL Ch. | 
Sincs your Lordſhip has condeſcended ſo far, as to be at the pains to give 
me and others ſatisfaction in this matter, I crave leave to ſecond your deſign 
herein, and to premiſe a remark or two for the clearer underſtanding the nature 
of my complaint, which is the only way to ſatisfaction in it. 
I. Tur it is to be obſerved, that the propoſition which you diſpute againſt, 
as oppoſite to the doctrine of the Trinity, is this, that clear and diſtinct ideas are 


* 


Vind. p. 232. neceſſary to certainty. This is evident not only from what your Lordſhip ſub- 


joins to the account of reaſon, given by the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious ; 
but alſo by what your Lordſhip ſays here again, in your anſwer to me, in on 
N | words: 


0 


Mr. Lock 's Reply, &c. 


words: to lay all foundation of certainty, as to matters of faith, upon clear P. r;. 


„ and diſtin ideas, was the opinion J oppoſed.” 


2, IT is to be obſerved, that this you call a new way of reafoning ; and Vind. p. 2333 


thoſe that build upon it, gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning. 


. IT is to be obſerved, that a great part of my complaint was, that I was 
made one of the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning, without any reaſon 


at all, 

To this complaint of mine, your Lordſhip has had the goodneſs to make 
this anſwer : 
Now to give you, and others, ſatisfaction as to this matter, I ſhall firſt give 
« an account of the occaſion of i it; and then ſhew what care I took, to pre- 
i vent miſunderſtanding about it.“ 

Tux firſt part of the ſatis faction your Lordſhip is pleaſed to offer, is con- 
tained in theſe words. 

% Tux occaſion was this: being to anſwer the objections in point of reaſon, 
* (which had not been anſwered before) the firſt F mentioned was: That it 
« was above reaſon, and therefore not to be believed. In anſwer to this, I 
« propoſed two things to be conſidered : 1. What we underſtand by reaſon. 
© 2, What ground in reaſon there is to reject any doctrine above it, when it is 
i propoſed as a matter of faith,” 
„ As to the former I obſerved, that the Unitarians, in their late pamphlets, 

te talked very much about clear and diſtinct ideas and perceptions, and that the 
„ myſteries of faith were repugnant to them; but never went about to ſtate the 
« nature and bounds of reaſon, in ſuch a manner as they ought to have done, 
« who make it the rule and ſtandard of what they are to believe, But I added, 
« that a late author in a book called Chriſtianity not myſterious, had taken 


upon him to clear this matter, whom for that cauſe T was bound to conſider :. 


« the deſign of his diſcourſe related wholly to matters of faith, and not to 
_ © philoſophical ſpeculations; ſo that there can be no diſpute about his appli- 
cation of thefe he calls principles of reafon and certamty. 
„Wurm the mind makes uſe of intermediate ideas, to diſcover the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of the ideas received into them; this method of 
„knowledge, he faith, is properly called reafon or demonſtration. 
„Tux mind, as he goes on, receives ideas two ways. 
1. By intromiffion of the fenſes. | 
2. By conſidering. its own operations. 
*« AND theſe ſimple and diſtinct ideas are the ſole matter and foundation of 
e all our reafoning.” _ 
Axp fo all our certainty is reſolved into two things, either * immediate 


«* perception, which is ſelf- evidence; or the uſe of intermediate ideas, which 


* diſcover the certainty of any thing dubious: which is what he calls reaſon. 
„Now this, I faid, did ſuppoſe, that we muſt have clear and diſtinct ideas 
of whatever we pretend to any certainty of in our minds (by reaſon) and' 
that the only way to attain this certainty, is by comparing theſe ideas toge- 
ther; which excludes all certainty of faith or reaſon, Ware we cannot have 
8 duch e and Giftirgt ies. 
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-« reflection; and conſequently we coul 


Mr. Locke” s Reply to the 


« FROM hence I ptoceeded to ſhew, that we could not have ſuch clear and 
« diſtinct ideas as were neceſſary in the . debate, either by ſenſation or 
not attain to any certainty about it; 
„ for which I inſtanced in the nature of ſubſtance and perſon, and the diſ- 
FX: tinction between them. 111 ö 2 | a" of 
« Anp by virtue of theſe principles, I faid, that I did not wonder that the 
«« gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning had almoſt diſcarded ſubſtance out 


of the reaſonable part of the world.” 


Tus is all your Lordſhip ſays here, to give me, and others, ſatisfaction, as to 
the matters of my complaint. For what follows, to the 3 5th page of your 
Anſwer, is nothing but your Lordſhip's arguing againſt what I have ſaid con- 
cerning ſubſtance. 19 . $ 
In theſe words therefore, above quoted, I am to find the ſatisfaction your 
Lordſhip has promiſed, as to the occaſion why your Lordſhip made me one of 


the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning, and in that joined me with the 


Unitarians, and the author of 8 myſterious. - But I crave leave 
to repreſent to your Lordſhip, wherein the words above-quoted come ſhort of 
giving me ſatisfaction. g bets * 

In the firſt place, it is plain they were intended for a ſhort narrative of what 
vas contained in the tenth chapter of your Vindication of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, relating to this matter. But how could your Lordſhip think, that 
the repeating the ſame things over again, could give me or any body elſe 
n as to my being made one of the gentlemen of this new way of 
rea ſonin | 299 W WP | | | 

8 I cannot ſay it is an exact repetition of what is to be found in the 
beginning of that tenth chapter; becauſe your Lordſhip faid, in that tenth 


Vind. p. 232. Chapter, that © the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, gives an account of 


«© reaſon, which ſuppoſes that we muſt have clear and diſtin& ideas of what- 
e eyer we pretend to a certainty of in our minds. But here, in the paſſage 
above ſet down, out of your anſwer to my letter, I find it is not to his account 
of reaſon, but to ſomething taken out of that, and ſomething borrowed by him 
out of my book, to which your Lordſhip annexes this ſuppoſition. For your 


Anſ. p. 6. Lordſhip ſays, now this, I ſaid, did ſuppoſe that we muſt have clear and 


Anſ. p. 14 


<< reaſon.)” 


s diſtin& ideas of whatever we pretend to any certainty of in our minds (by 

Ir your Lordſhip did ſay fo in your Vindication of the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, your Printer did your Lord(hip two manifeſt injuries. The one is, that 
he omitted theſe words [by reaſon]: and the other, that he annexed your 
Lordſhip's words to the account of reaſon, there given by the author of 
Chriſtianity not myſterious; and not to thoſe words your Lordſhip here ſays 
you annexed them to. For this here refers to other words, and not barely to 
that author's account of reaſon; as any one may ſatisſy himſelf, who will but 


. 


compare theſe two places together, 4 e 
Our thing more ſeems to me very remarkable in this matter, and that is, 
that * the laying all foundation of certainty, as to matters of faith, upon c:car 
and diſtinct ideas, ſhould be the opinion which you oppoſe,” as your er 
aa declares; 


i 
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declares; and that this ſhould be it for which the Unitarians, the author of 
Chriſtianity not myſterious, and J, are jointly brought on the ſtage, under 
the title of the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning: and+ yet no one 
quotation be brought out of the Unitarians, to ſhew it to be their opinion; 
nor any thing alledged out of the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, to ſhew 
it to be his; but only ſome things quoted out of him, which are ſaid to ſup- 

oſe all foundation of certainty to be laid upon clear and diſtin& ideas: which 
that they do ſuppoſe it, is not, I think, ſelf-evident, nor yet proved. But this 
I am ſure, as to myſelf, I do no where lay all foundation of certainty in clear 
and diſtin& ideas; and therefore am till at a loſs, why I was made one of 
the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning. 

. ANOTHER thing wherein your Lordſhip's narrative, intended for my ſatiſ- 
faction, comes ſhort of giving it me, is this; that at moſt it gives but an 
account of the occaſion why the Unitarians, and the author of Chriſtianity not 
myſterious, were made by your Lordſhip the gentlemen of this new way of 

| reaſoning. But it pretends not to ſay a word why I was made one of them; 
which was the thing wherein I needed ſatisfaction. For your Lordſhip breaks 
off your report of the matter of fact, juſt when you were come to the matter 
of my complaint; which you pals over in filence, and turn your diſcourſe to 
what I have ſaid in my letter: for your Lordſhip ends the account of the occa- 
ſion, in theſe words: the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning had almoſt Anſ. p. 5. 
ee diſcarded ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the. world.” And there 
your Lordſhip ſtops. Whereas, it is in the words that immediately follow, 
that Jam brought in as one of thoſe gentlemen, of which I would have been 
lad to have known the occaſion; and it is in this that I needed ſatisfaction. viad.p. 234. 
| or that which concerns the others, I meddle not with; I only deſire to know 
upon what occafion, or why, I was brought into this diſpute of the Trinity. 
But of that, in this account of the occaſion, I do not ſee that your Lordſhip 
ſays any thing. | Ee AT ; ap 
I nave been forced therefore to look again a little cloſer into this whole 
matter: and, upon a freſh examination of what your Lordſhip has ſaid, in your 
Vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity, and in your anſwer to my letter, 1 
come now to ſee a little clearer, that the matter, in ſhort, ſtands thus. The 
author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, was one of the gentlemen of this new 
way of reaſoning, becauſe he had laid down a doctrine concerning reaſon, - 
which ſuppoſed clear and diſtin& ideas neceſſary to certainty, But that doc- | 
trine of his, tied me not at all to him, as may be ſeen by comparing his account 
of reaſon with what I have ſaid of reaſon in my Eſſay, which your Lordſhip 
accuſes of no ſuch ſuppoſition ; and ſo I ſtood clear from his account of reaſon, 
or any thing it ſuppoſes. But he having given an account of the original of our 
ideas, and having ſaid ſomething.about them conformable to what is in my Eſſay, 
that has tied him and me ſo cloſe together, that by this fort of connection 1 
came to be one of the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning, which conſiſts in 
making clear and diſtin& ideas neceſſary to certainty; though I no where ſay, l 
or ſuppoſe, clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certaint 7. . 
VOL. I. „ How * 
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How your Lordchip dame to join me with the author of Chriſtianity not 
myſterious, I think. is how evident. And he being the link whereby your 


Lordſhip joins: me to the Unitariane, in Objections againſt the Trinity in point of 


reaſon, anſwered; give me leave, my Lord, a little to examine the connection 
of this link on that {ide alſo, i. e. what has made your Lordſhip join him and the 


| Vnitarians in this point, viz. making clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to cer. 


Vind. p. 231. 


Vind. p. 232. 


ta aty; that great battery, it ſeems, which they make uſe of againſt the doctrine 
of the Trinity in point of reaſon. _ "TG : 
Now as to this, your Lord{hip fays, © that the Unizarians having not 
e explained the nature and bounds of reaſon, as they ought; the author of 
« Chriſtianity not myſterious hath endeavoured to make amends for this, and 
% takes upon him to make this matter clear.” And then your Eordſhip ſets 
down his account of reaſon at large. : | 

I wiLL not examine how it a that the author of. Chriſtianity not my. 
terious gave this account of reaſon, to ſupply the defect of the Unitarians here- 
in, or to make amends for their not having done it. Your Lordſhip does not 
quote any thing out of him, to ſhew that it was to make amends for what the 
Unitarians had neglected. I only look to ſee how the Unitarians and he come 
to be united, in this dangerous principle of the neceſſity of clear and: diſtinct 
ideas to certainty: which is that which makes him a gentleman of this new 
and dangerous: way of reaſoning; aud conſequently me too, beeuuſe he aprecy 
in ſome particulars with my Eſſay. | 
Now, my Lord, having looked over his account of reaſon, as fet down by 
your Lordſhip; give me leave to ſay, that he that ſhall compare that account 
of reaſon, with your Lordſhip's animadverſton annexed to it, in theſe words, 
«© this is offered to the world as an account of roaſon; bat to ſhewhow very looſe 
and unſatisfactory it is, I defire it may be conſidered; that this doctrine ſup- 
«« poſes that we muſt have clear and diſtinct ideas of whatever we pretend to 


.* any certainty of in our minds and that the only way to attain this certainty, 
is by compating theſe ideas zogesther; which exchudes all cerrainty of faith 
% Or reafoti, where we cannot have ſuch clear and diſtinct ideas: will, I 


fear, hardly defend himſelf from wondering at the way your Lordſhip has taken 


- 


to ſhew, how looſe and unſatisfactory an account of reaſon his is; but by ima- 


giniag that your Lordſhip had a great mind to ſay ſomething againſt clear and 


diſtin ideas, as neceſſary to certainty; or that your Lordſhip had ſome reaſon 


for bringing them in, that does not appear in that account of reaſon ; ſince in 
it, from one end to the other, there is not the leaſt mention of clear and diſtinct 


ideas. Nor does he (that I ſee) ſay any thing that ſoppoſes that we muſt have 
clear and diſtinct ideas of whatever we pretend to any certainty of in our 
minds. | | 3 | | 

Bor whether he and the Unitarians do, or do not, lay all foundation of 
certainty,. as to matters of faith, upon clear and diſt inct ideas; Jeoncern not 
my ſelf: all my enquiry is, how he and J and the Unitarians come to be joined 
together, as gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning? Which, in ſhort, as far 
as I can trace and obſerve the objection, is only thus. 3 1 
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Tux Unitarians are the men of this new way of reaſonin, beearſe they ſpeak Vind. p. 231. 


of clear and diſtinct perceptions, in their anſwer to your Lordſhip's ſermon, as 
your Lordſhip ſays. The author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, is joined to 
the Unitarians, as a gentleman of this new way of reaſoning, becauſe his doc- 
trine, concerning reaſon, ſuppoſes we muſt have clear and diſtin ideas of 
whatever we pretend to any certainty of in our minds: and I am joined to that 
author, becauſe he ſays, ** that the uſing of intermediate ideas to diſcover the 
« agreement or diſagreement of the ideas received into our minds, is reaſon ; 
« and that the mind receives ideas by the intromiſſion of the ſenſes, and by 
« conſidering its own operations. And theſe ſimple and diſtin& ideas are the 
« ſole matter and foundation of all our reaſoning.” This, becauſe it ſeems to 
he borrowed out of my book, is that which unites me to him, and by him 
conſequently to the Unitarians, 8 

And thus I am come to the end of the thread of your Lordſhip's diſcourſe, 
whereby 1 am brought into the company of the gentlemen of this new way of 
reaſoning, and thereby bound up in the bundle and cauſe of the Unitarians 
arguing againſt the doctrine of the Trinity, by objections in point of reaſon. 

{ HAvE been longer upon this, than I thought I ſhould be; but the thread 
that ties me to the Unitarians being ſpun very fine and ſubtil, is, as it naturally 
falls-out, the longer for it, and the harder to be followed, fo as to diſcover the 
connection every where. As for example; the thread that tics me to the 
author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, is ſo fine and delicate, that without laying 


my eyes cloſe to it, and poring a good while, I can hardly perceive how it 


hangs tagether; that becauſe he ſays what your Lordſhip charges him to ſay, 
1n the 2 34th page of your Vindication, &c. and becauſe I ſay what your Lord- 
ſhip quotes out of my Eſſay, in the ſame page, that therefore I am one of the 
ntlemen of this new way of reaſoning, which your Lordſhip oppoſes in the 
Vaitarians, as dangerous to the doctrine of the Trinity. This connection of 
me, with the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious ; and by him, with the 
Unitarians; (being in a point wherein I agree with your Lordſhip, and not with 
them, if they do lay all the foundation of knowledge in clear and diſtin& ideas) 
is, 1 ſay, pretty hard for me clearly to perceive now, though your Lordſhip has 
given me, in your letter, that end of the clue which was to lead me to it, for 
my ſatisfaction; but was impoſſible for me, or (as I think) any body elſe to 
diſcover, whilſt it ſtood as it does in your Lordſhip's Vindication, &c. 
Ap now, my Lord, it is time I aſk your Lordſhip's pardon, for ſaying in 
my firſt letter, that I hoped I might ſay, you had gone a little out of your 
„% way to do me a kindneſs; which your Lordſhip, by ſo often repeating of 
it, ſeems to be diſpleaſed with. For, beſides that there is nothing out of the 


way to a willing mind, I have now the ſatisfaction to be joined to the author 


of Chriſtianity not myſterious, for his agreeing with me in the original of our 
ideas and the materials of our knowledge (though 1 agree not with him, or 


any body elſe, in laying all foundation of certainty in matters of faith, in clear 


and diſtinct ideas;) and his being joined with the Unitarians, by giving an 
account of reaſon, which ſuppoſes clear and diſtin& ideas, as neceſſary to 


all knowledge and certainty : I have now, I iay, the ſatisfaction to fee how I 


IX TS | lay 
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lay directly in your Lordſhip's way, in oppoſing theſe gentlemen, who lay all 
foundation of certainty, as to matters of faith, upon clear and diſtin ideas; i. e. 
the Unitarians,. the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning ;. ſo dangerous to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. For the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious agree- 
ing with them in ſome things, and with me in others; he being joined to 
them on one fide by an account of reaſon, that ſuppoſes clear and diſtin ideas 
neceſſary to certainty ; and to me on the other fide, by faying, © the mind has 
& its ideas from ſenſation and reflection, and that thoſe are the materials and 
«© foundations of all our knowledge, &c.” who can deny, but ſo ranged in a 
row, your Lordſhip may place yourſelf ſo, that we may ſeem but one object, 
and ſo one ſhot be aimed at us all together? Though, if your Lordſhip would 
be at the pains to change your ſtation a little, and view us on the other fide, 
we ſhould viſibly appear to be very far aſunder ; and I, in particular, be found, 
in the matter controverted, to be nearer: to your Lordſhip, than to either of 
them, or any body elſe, who lay all foundation of certainty, as to matters of 
faith, upon clear and diſtinct ideas. For I perfectly aſſent to what your Lord- 
 - ſhip ſaith, © that there are many things of which we may be certain, and yet 
Vind: p. 233. can have no clear and diſtin ideas of them.” N 
BESIDES this account of the occaſion of bringing me into your Lordſhip's 
chapter, wherein objections againſt the Trinity in point of reaſon are anſwered, 
P. 4. which we have conſideted; your Lordſhip promiſes ““ to ſhew what care you 
& took to prevent being miſunderſtood about it, to give me and others ſatiſ- 
« faQion, as to this matter: which I find about the end of the firſt quarter 
of your Lordſhip's anſwer to me. All the pages between, being taken up in 
a diſpute againſt what I have ſaid. about ſubſtance, and our idea of it, that I 
think has now no more to do with-the queſtion, whethes. I ought to have been 
made one of the gentlemen of this new way'of reaſoning, or with my complaint 
about it; though there be many things in it that I ought to conſider apart, to 
ſhew the reaſon why I am not yet brought to your Lordſhip's ſentiments, by 
what you have there ſaid. To return therefore to the buſineſs in hand. 
P. 35. Lou Lordſhip ſays, I come therefore now to ſhew the care; I: took to 
* prevent being miſunderſtood; which will beſt appear by my own words, 
viz. I muſt do that right to the ingenious. author of the Eſſay of Human 
« Underſtanding (from whence theſe notions are borrowed, to ſerve other pur- 
<«« poſes than he intended them) that he makes the caſes of ſpiritual and corporeal 
* ſubſtances to be alike.”  _— -- 
_ Tazse words, my Lord, which you have quoted out of your Vindication, 
 &c. I, with acknowledgement, own, will keep your Lordſhip from being miſ- 
underſtood, if any one ſhould be in danger to be ſo fooliſhly miſtaken, as to 
think your Lordſhip could not treat me with great civility when you pleaſed; 
or that you did not here make me a great compliment, in the epithet which 
you here beſtow upon me. Theſe words alſo of your Lordſhip, will certainly 
prevent your Lordſhip's being miſunderſtood, in allowing me to have made the 
caſe of ſpiritual and corporeal ſubſtances to be alike. But this was not what J 
complained of: my complaint was, that I was brought into a controverly, 
wherein what I had written had nothing more to do, than in any other 4 
| | 8 . ver 
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verſy whatſoever ; and that I was made a party on one ſide of a queſtion, 

though what I ſaid in my book made me not more on the one fide of that 

queſtion, than the other. And that your Lordſhip had ſo mixed me, in many 

places, with thoſe gentlemen, whoſe objections againſt the Trinity in point of 

reaſon” your Lordſhip, was anſwering, that the reader. could not but take 

me to be one of them that had objected againſt the Trinity in point of 

reaſon. As for example; where your Lordſhip firſt introduces me, your 

Lordſhip ſayes, That the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning have almoſt Vind. p. 234. 

« diſcarded ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world. For they not 

« only tell us, that we can have no idea of it by ſenſation and reflection; but 

that nothing is. ſignified by it, only an uncertain ſuppoſition of we know not 

« what.” And for theſe words, B. i. chap 4. F 18. of my Eſſay, is quoted. 
Now, my Lord, what care is there taken? what proviſion is there made, 

ia the words above alledged by your Lordſhip, to prevent your being miſun- 

derſtood, if you meant not that I was one of the gentlemen of this new way of 

reaſoning ? And if you did mean that I was, your Lordſhip did me a manifeſt 

injury. For I no where make clear and diſtin. ideas neceſſary to certainty; | 

which is the new way of reaſoning which your Lordſhip oppoſes in the Uni- 

tarians, as contrary to the doctrine of the Trinity. Your Lordſhip ſays, you 

took care not to be miſunderſtood. And the words wherein you took that 

care, are theſe: © I muſt do that right to the ingenious author of the Eflay P. 33. 

% of Human Underſtanding, (from whence theſe notions are burrowed, to 

« ſerve other purpoſes than he intended them) that he makes the caſe of ſpiri- 

% tual and corporeal ſubſtances to be alike.” But which of theſe words are 

they, my Lord, I beſeech you, which are to hinder people from taking me 

to be one of the gentlemen of that new way of reaſoning, wherewith they 

over · turn the doctrine of the Trinity? - I-confeſs, my Lord, I cannot ſee an 

of them that do: and that did not ſee any of them that could hinder men 

from that miſtake, I ſhewed your Lordſhip, in my firſt letter to your Lord- 

ſhip, where I take notice of that paſſage in your Lordſhip's book. My words | 

are: „I return my acknowledgment to your Lordſhip, for the good opinion p. 58. 

you are: here pleaſed to expreſs of. the author of the Eſſay of Human 

Underſtanding ; and that you do not impute to him the ill uſe ſome may 

have made of his notions. But he craves leave to ſay, that he ſhould have 

* been better preſerved from the hard and ſiniſter thoughts which ſome men 

© are always ready for; if, in what you have here publiſhed, your Lordſhip - 

© had been pleaſed to have ſhewn where you directed your diſcourſe againſt. 

* him, and where againſt others, from p. 234, to p. 262. Nothing but my 

e words and my book being quoted, the world will be apt to think that I am 

* the perſon who argue againſt the Trinity and deny myſteries, againſt whom 

« your Lordſhip directs thoſe pages. And indeed, my Lord, though I have 

read them over with great attention, yet, in many places, I cannot diſtern 

* whether it be againſt me, or any body elle, that your Lordſhip is arguing. 

% That which often makes the difficulty, is; that I do not ſee how what I ſay 

does at all concern the controverſy your Lordſhip is engaged in, and yet 1. 

alone am quoted.“ To which, complaint of mine, your Lordſhip returps 

| | CEL | +4 N., 
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vo other anſwer, but refets me to the ſame paſſage agaio for ſatisfadtion ; ond 


telis me, that therein you taok care not to be miſunderſtood. Your Lordſ1ip 


mig C e that thoſe words did not ſatisfy me in that point, when I did m ſelf 
the honour to write to your Lordſhip; and how your Lordſhip ſhould think 
the repetition of rem | in ona anſwer, hound oY me better, 1 conteſs | 
cannot tell. ; 

I Maxx the like debts in theſe I" 1 This paragraph, Which con. 
et tinues to prove, that we may have certainty without clear and diſtinct ideas, 
& T would flatter myſelf is not meant againſt me, becauſe. it oppoſes nothing 
* that 1 have faid, and fo ſhall not ſay any thing to it; but only ſet it down 
1% to do your Lordſhip right, that the reader may judge. Though I do not 
* find how'he.willeafily overlook me, and think I am not at all concerned in 


it, ſince my words alone are quoted in ſeveral pages immediately preceding 


« and following: and in the very next paragraph it is ſaid, how they come 
* to know; which word, they, muſt ſignify ſome body beſides the author of 
s Chriſtianity not myſterious] and then, I think, by the whole tenour of 
your Lordfhip's diſcourſe, no body will be left but me, poſſible to be taken 
to be the other; for in the ſame paragraph your Lordſhip ſays, the ſame 
«« perſons ſay, that mi eee their ids, it is eme le for matter to 
„ think,“ 

© KN O not what other perſon Gays 10 but I; but if : any one does, I am 


1 ſure no perſon but ſay ſo in my book, which your Lordſhip has quoted for 


« them, viz. Human Underſtanding, B. iv. ch. 3. This, which js a riddle to 


me, the more amazes me, becauſe I find it in a treatiſe of your Lordſhip's, 


« who ſo perfectly underſtands the rules and methods of writing, whether in 


= controverſy'or any other way: but this which ſeems wholly new to me, I 


« ſhall better underſtand, when your Lordſhip pleaſes to explain it. In the 
« mean time, I mention it as an ogy for myſelf, if lomenmes 1 miſtake 


your Lordſhip's aim, and fo mi pply my anſwer.” 


To this alſo your Lordſhip anſwers nothing, but for niafwdtion refers me 


to the care you took to prevent being miſunderſtood 5 which, you ſay, appears 


by thoſe words of yours'above-recited. , But what there is in thoſe words that 
can prevent the miſtake I complained I was expoſed to; what there is in them, 


that can hinder any one from thinking that I am one of the they and then 
that oppoſe the doctrine of the Trinity, with arguments in point of reaſon; that 


1 muſt confeſs, my Lord, I cannot lee, though 1 h. ve read them over and over 


again to find it out. 


Trex like might be faid in refpc of all thoſe other paſſages, where I 


make the like complaint, which your Lordſhip takes notice I was frequent 


in; nor could I avoid it, being almoſt every leaf perplexed to know whe- 


- ther 1 was concerned, and how far, in what your Lordſhip ſaid, fince my 


words were quoted, and others argued againſt, And for ſatisfactian herein, 


I am ſent to à compliment of your Lordſhip's. I fay not this, my Lord, 
that I do not highly value the civility and good opinion your Lordſhip 
has expreſſed of me therein; but to let your Lordſhip ſee, that I was not ſo 
' Tude as to complain of want of civility in your Lordſhip: but my complaint 
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was' of ſomething elſe ; and therefore it was fomething elſe wherein I wanted 
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Ix pxp your Lordſhip ſays, in that paſſage; « from the author of the Effay p. 33. 


„of Human Underſtanding, theſe notions are borrowed, to ſerve other pur- 
« poſes than he intended them.“ But, my Lord, how this helps in the caſe to 
prevent my being miſtaken to be one of thoſe whom your Lordſhip had to do 
with im this chapter, in anſwering objections in point of reaſon againſt the Tri- 
nity, 1 muſt own, I do not yet perceive: for theſe notions, which your Lord- 
flip is there arguing againſt, are all taken out of my book, and made uſe of 
by no body that I know, but your Lordſhip, or myſelf: and which of us two 
it is, that hath borrowed them to ſerve other purpoſes than I intended them, I 
muftleave to your Lordſhip to determine. I, and F think every body elſe with 
me, will be at a loſs to know who they are, till their words, and not mine, 
are produced to prove, that they do uſe thoſe notions of mine, which your 
Lordſhip there calls theſe notions, to purpoſes to which I intended them not. 

Bur to thoſe words in your Lordſhip's Vindication of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, you, in your anſwer to my letter, for farther ſatisfaction, add as 


followerh : << it was too plain that the bold writer againſt the myſteries of our p. 35. 


faith, took his notions and expreſſions from thence: and what could be ſaid 
more for your vindication, than that he turned them into other purpoſes: 
than the author intended hem!“ 

Wrrir ſubmiſſion, my Lord, it is as plain as print can make it, that what- 
ever hotions and expreſſſons that writer took from my hook; thoſe in que ſtion, 
whitly yoar Lord(hip there calls theſe notions, my book is only quoted for; 
nor does it appear, that your Lordſhip knew that that writer had any where 
made uſe of tem: or, if your Lordſhip knew them to be any where in his writ- 
ms the matter of aſtoniſhment and complaint is ſtill the greater, that your 
Eordthip ſhould know where they were in his writings uſed to ſerve other pur- 
poſes than I intended them; and yer your Lordſhip ſhould quote only my. 
book, where they were uſed to ſerve only thoſe purpoſes I intended them, 
How mach this is for my vindication, we ſhall preſently ſee : but what it can 
do to give ſatisfaction to me or others, as to the matters of my complaint, ſor 
which it is brooghr by your” Lordſhip, that I confeſs I do not fee. Fur my. 
eomplaine was not agamſt thofe gentlemen, that they had caſt any aſperſi. ns 
upon my bock, againſt which I deſirect your Lordſhip to vindicate me ;. but my: 
compfainr was of your Lordthip, that you had brought me into a controverſy, 
and fo joined me with thofe againſt whom you were difputirg: in defence of the: 
Trinity, that thoſe whs read your Lordſhip's book, would be apt to miſtake: 
me for one of them. E 5 8 bt 
hour your Eordfhip aſks, © what could be fait more for my vindication 2?” 
My N ſhalf always take it for a very great honour, to be vindicated by: 


your Lordihip againſt others. Bar in the prefent caſe, I wanted. no vindication 
| againſt others: if my book or notions ad need of any vindication, it was only: - 


ag inst your Lordſhip; for it was yout Lordſhip, and not others, who: had: 
in your book diſputed againſt paſſages quoted ont of mine, for ſeveral pages. 
together. 2 . 3 | $4 : | ? 1 | 
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VNEVERTUELxSss, my Lord, I gratefully acknowledge the favour you have 
done me, for being guarantee for my intentions, which you can have no reaſon to 

. repent of. For as it was not in my intention to write any thing againſt truth, 
much leſs againſt any of the ſacred truths contained in the ſcriptures; ſo ! 
will be anſwerable for it, that there is nothing in my book, which can be 
made uſe of to other purpoſes, but what may be turned upon them, who fo uſe 
it, to ſhe their miſtake and error. No body can hinder but that ſyllogiſqm, 
which was intended for the ſervice of truth, will ſometimes be made uſe of 
againſt. it. But it is nevertheleſs of truth's fide, and always turns upon the 

adverſaries of it. . 

Your Lordſhip adds, “and the true reaſon hy the plural number was ſo 
often uſed by me, was, becauſe he i. e. the author of Chriſtianity not myſte- 
'« rjous] built upon thoſe, which he imagined had been your grounds.” 

Wusrukx it was your Lordſhip, or he, that imagined thoſe to be my grounds, 
which were not my grounds, I will not pretend to ſay. - Be that as it will; it 
is plain from what your Lordſhip here ſays, that all the foundation of your 


Lordſhip's ſo poſitively, and in ſo many places, making me one of the gentle. 


men of the new way of reaſoning, was but an imagination of an imagination, 
Your Lordſhip. ſays, “he built upon thoſe, which he imagined had been my 


grounds; but it is but an imagination in your Lordſhip, that he did ſo 


imagine; and with all due reſpect, give me leave ſo fay, a very ill-grounded 
imagination too. For it appears to me no foundation to think, that becauſe he 
or any body agrees with me in things that are in my book, and ſo appear to be 


of my opinion; therefore he imagines he agrees with me in other things, which 


are not in my book, and are not my opinion. As in the matter before us; 

what reaſon is there to imagine, that the author. of Chriſtianity not myſterious 
imagined, that he built on my grounds, in laying all foundation of certainty in 

clear and diſtinct ideas, (if he does ſo) which is no where laid down in my 

book; becauſe he builds on my grounds, concerning the original of our ideas, 
or any thing elſe he finds in my book, or quotes out of it? For this is all that 

the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious has done in this caſe, or can be brought 
to ſupport ſuch gn imagination. 85 


5 


Bur ſuppoſing it true, that he imagined he built upon my grounds ; what 


reaſon, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is that for uſing the plural number, in quoting 


words which I alone ſpoke, and he no where makes uſe of ? To this your Lord- 
ſhip ſays, ** that he imagined he built upon my grounds; and your Lordſhip's 
<« buſineſs was to ſhew thoſe expreſſions of mine, which ſeemed moſt to coun- 
e tenance his method of proceeding, could not give any reaſonable ſatisfac- 
* tion:“ which, as I humbly conceive, amounts to thus much. The author 
of Chriſtianity not myſterious, writes ſomething which your Lordſhip diſap- 
proves: your Lordſhip imagines, he builds upon my grounds; and then your 
Lordſhip picks out ſome expreſſions of mine, which you imagine do moſt 
«countenance his method of proceeding, and quote them, as belonging in com- 
mon to us both ; though it be certain he no where uſed them, And this your 
Lordſhip tells me (to give me ſatisfaction, what care you took not to be 


. miſunderſtood) was the true reaſon, Why you fo often uſed the plural 4 
| | | whic 
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which with ſubmiſſion, my Lord, ſeems to me to be no reaſon at all: unleſs 
it can be a reaſon to aſcribe my words to another man, and me together, which 
he never ſaid; becauſe your Lordſhip imagines he might, if he would, have ſaid 
them. And ought not this, my Lord, to ſatisfy me of the care you took, not 
to be miſunderſtood ? 4 NED | 
Your Lordſhip goes on, to ſhew your care to prevent your being miſunder- 
ſtood : your words are, ** but you [i. e. the author of the letter to your Lord- p. 35. 
«« ſhip] ſay, you do not place certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas, but in 
e the clear and viſible connection of any of our ideas. And, certainty of 
“ knowledge, you tell us, is to perceive the agreement or diſagreement of 
« ideas, as expreſſed in any propoſition, Whether this be a true account of 
« the certainty of knowledge, or not, will be preſently conſidered, But it 
« jg very poſſible he might miſtake, or miſapply your notions ; but there is too 
% much reaſon to believe, he thought them the ſame: and we have no reaſon 
« to be ſorry, that he hath given you this occaſion for explaining your mean - 
« ing, and for the vindication of yourſelf, in the matters you apprehend I had 
„ charged you with.” | | 
Your Lordſhip herein ſays, it is very poſſible the author of Chriſtianity not 
myſterious might miſtake, or miſapply my notions, I find it indeed very 
poſſible, that my notions may be miſtaken and miſapplied; if by mifapplied, be 
meant drawing inferences from thence, which belong not to them. But if that 
poſlibility be reaſon enough to join me in the plural number, with the author of 
Chriſtianity not myſterious, or with the Unitarians; it is as much a reaſon to 
join me in the plural number with the Papiſts, when your Lordſhip has an occa- 
ſion to write againſt them next; or with the Lutherans, or Quakers, &c. for it 
is poſſible, that any of theſe may miſtake, or in that ſenſe miſapply my notions. 
But if miſtaking, or miſapplying my notions, actually join me to any body, I 
know no body that I am ſo ſtrictly joined to, as your Lordſhip: for, as I 
humbly conceive, no body has ſo much miſtaken and miſapplied my notions, as 
your Lordſhip. I ſhould not take the liberty to ſay this, were not my thinking 
ſo, the very reaſon and excuſe for my troubling your Lordſhip with this ſecond 
Letter. For, my Lord, I do not fo well love controverſy, eſpecially with fo 
great and fo learned a man as your Lordſhip, as to ſay a word more; had I nct 
hopes to ſhew, for my excuſe, that it is my misfortune to have my notions to 
be miſtaken or miſapplied by your Lordſhip. as 
Your Lordſhip adds, © but there is too much reaſon to believe, that he p. 36. 
* thought them the ſame;” i. e. that the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious | 
thought that I had laid all foundation of certainty in clear and diſtinct ideas, |. 
as well as he did; for that is it, upon which all this diſpute is raiſed. Whe- ; | 
ther he himſelf laid all foundation of certainty in clear and diſtinct ideas, is 
more than I know. But what that too much reaſon to believe, that he | 
thought” that I did, is, I am ſure is hard for me to gueſs, till your Lordſhip is 1 
pleaſed to name it. For that there is not any ſuch thing in my book, to give | _—_ 
him, or any body elſe, reaſon to think ſo, I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip is now | | 
ſatisfied ; and I would not willingly ſuppoſe the reaſon to be, that unleſs he, or 
ſomebody elſe thought ſo, my book could not be brought into the diſpute ; 
though it be not caly to find any other. It follows in your Lordſhip's letter: 
VOL. «I. 1 8 | Yyy- | * AND 
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% AND we have no reaſon to be ſorry, that he hath given you this occaſion 
« for the explaining your meaning, and for the vind cation of yourſelf in the 
% matter you apprehended, I had charged you with.” by 

My Lord, I know not any occaſion he has given me, of vindicating my- 
ſelf: your Lordſhip was pleaſed to join me, with the gentlemen of the new 
way of reaſoning, who laid all foundation of certainty in clear and diſtin& ideas. 
All the vindication I make, or need to make in the caſe, is, that I Jay nat all 
foundation of certainty in clear and diſtinct ideas; and ſo there was no reaſon 
to join me with thoſe that do. And for this vindication of myſelf, your Lord- 
ſhip alone gives me occaſion: but whether your Lordſhip has reaſon to be 
ſorry, or not forry, your Lordſhip beſt knows. | By 

Your Lordſhip goes on, in what is deſigned for my ſatisfaction, as fol- 
loweth: 3 

Ay if your anſwer doth not come fully up in all things, to what I could 

« wiſh; yet I am glad to find that in general, you own the myſteries of the 
« chriſtian faith, and the ſcriptures to be the rule and foundation of it.” 
_ Waicu words, my Lord, ſeem to me rather to ſhew, that your Lordſhip is 
not willing to be ſatisfied with my book, than to ſhew any care your Lord(hip 
took to prevent peoples being led by your Lordſhip's book into a miſtake, that 
I was ons of the gentlemen of that new way of reaſoning, who argued againſt 
the doctrine of the Trinity, 

Tux gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning, whom your Lordſhip ſets your- 


ſelf to anſwer in that 1oth chapter of your Vindication of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, are thoſe who lay all foundation of certainty in clear and diſtin 


ideas; and from that foundation, raiſe objections againſt the Trinity, in point 


of reaſon. Your Lordſhip joins me with theſe gentlemen in that chapter, and 
calls me one of them, Of this I complain; and tell your Lordſhip, in the 
place and wards you have quoted out of my letter, . that I do not place cer- 
e tainty only in clear and diſtin& ideas,” I expected upon this, that your 
Lordſhip would have aſſoiled me, and ſaid, that then I was none of them; nor 
ſhould have been joined with them. But inſtead of that, your Lordſhip tells me, 
„ my anſwer doth not come fully up in all things, to what your Lordſhip could 
« wiſh.” The queſtion is, whether I ought to be liſted with theſe, and ranked 
on their ſide, who place certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas? What more 
direct and categorical anſwer could your Lordſhip wiſh for, to decide this queſ- 
tion, than that which I give? To which nothing can be replied, but that 
it is not true: but that your Lordſhip does not object to it; but ſays, it 


does not come fully up in all things, to what your Lordſhip could wiſh.“ 


What gther things there can be wiſhed for in an anſwer, which, if it be true, 
decides the matter, and which is not doubted to be true, comes not within 
my gueſs. But though my anſwer be an unexceptionable anſwer, as to the 
point in queſtion, yet, it ſeems, my book is not an unexceptionable book, be- 
cauſe I own, that in it I ſay, © that certainty of knowledge is to perceive the 
« agreement or diſagreement of any ideas, as expreſſed in any propoſition.” 


| Whether it be true, that certainty of knowledge lies in ſuch a perception, 1s 


nothing to the queſtion here; that, perhaps, we may have an occaſion to exa- 


mine in anather place. The queſtion here is, whether I ought to have _ 
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ranked with thoſe, who lay all foundation of certainty in clear and diſtinct 
ideas? And to that, I think, my anſwer is a full and decifive anſwer ; and 
there is nothing wanting in it, which your Lordſhip could wiſh for, to make it 
fuller. | 

Bur it is natural the book ſhould be found fault with, when the author, it 
ſeems, has had the ill luck to be under your Lordſhip's ill opinion. This I 
could not but be ſurprized to find in a paragraph, which your Lordſhip declares 
was deſigned to give me ſatisfaction. Your Lordſhip ſays, though my anſwer 
« doth not come up in all things to what you could wiſh ; yet you are glad to 


find, that in general I own the myſteries of the chriſtian faith, and the ſcrip- 


« tures to be the foundation and rule of it.“ 

My. Lord, I do not remember that ever I declared to your Lordſhip, or any 
body elſe, that I did not own all the doctrines of the chriſtian faith, and the 
{criptures to be the ſole rule and foundation of it. And therefore I know no 
more reaſon your Lordſhip had to ſay, that you are glad to find, that in ge- 
neral I own, &c. than I have reaſon to ſay, that I am glad to find, that in 
« general your Lordſhip owns the myſteries of the chriſtian faith, and the 
e ſcriptures to be the foundation and rule of it.” Unleſs it be taken for 
granted, that thoſe who do not write and appear in print, in controverſies of 
religion, do not own the chriſtian faith, and the ſcriptures as the rule of it. 

I xxow, my Lord, of what weight a commendation from your Lordſhip's 
pen is in the world: and I perceive your Lordſhip knows the value of it, 
which has made your Lordſhip temper yours of me with ſo large an alloy, for 
fear poſſibly leſt it ſhould work too ſtrongly on my vanity. For whether I 
conſider where theſe words ſtand, or how they are brought in, or what inti— 
mation they carry with them; which way ſoever I turn them, I do not find 
they were intended to puff me up, though they are in a paragraph purpoſely 
written to give me ſatisfaction; and grounded on words of mine, which ſeem 


to be apptoved by your Lordſhip before any in my letter; but which yet have 


nothing to do in this place (whither your Lordſhip has been at the pains to 
fetch them from my poſtſcript) unleſs it be to give vent to ſo extraordinary a 
ſort of compliment: for they are, I think, in their ſubject, as well as place, 
the. remoteſt of any in my letter, from the argument your Lordſhip was 
then upon; which was to ſhew what care you had taken not to be miſun- 
derſtood to my prejudice, For what, I beſeech you, my Lord, would you 


think of him, who from ſome words of your Lordſhip's, that ſeemed to 


expreſs much of a chriſtian ſpirit and temper (for ſo your Lordſhip is pleaſed to 
lay of theſe of mine) ſhould ſeek occaſion to tell your Lordſhip, and the world, 


that he was glad to find that your Lordſhip was a chriſtian, and that you 


believed the Bible? For this, common humanity, as well as Chriſtian charity, 
obliges us to believe of every one, who calls himſelf a chriſtian, till he manifeſts 
the contrary. Whereas the ſaying, I am glad to find ſuch an one believes the 


. ſcripture, is underſtood to intimate, that I knew the time when he did not; 
or, at leaſt, when I ſuſpected he did not. But perhaps your Lordſhip had 


lome other meaning in it, which I do not ſee. The largeneſs of your Lord- 
{hip's mind, and the charity of a father of our church, makes me hope that I 
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paſſed not in your Lordſhip's opinion for a heathen, till your Lordſhip read that 
paſſage in the poſtfeript of my Jate letter to you. 12 | | 

Bor to return to fatisfaction your Lordſhip is giving me. To thoſ- 
words quoted out of my poſtſcript, your Lordſhip ſubjoins: * which words 


% ſeem to expreſs fo much of a chriſtian ſpirit and temper, that I cannot 


« believe you intended to give any advantage to the enemies of the chriſtian 


faith; but whether there hath not been too juſt occaſion for them to apply 


« them in that manner, is a thing very fit for you to confider.” 

Your Lordſhip here again expreſſes a favourable opinion of my intentions, 
which I gratefully acknowledge: but you add, that it is fit for me to con- 
« ſider, whether there hath not been too juſt occafion for them to apply them 
e in that manner.” My Lord, I ſhall do what your Lordſhip thinks is fit for me 
to do, when your Lordſhip does me the favour to tell me, who thoſe enemies 
of the faith are, who have applied thoſe words of my paſtſcript, (for to thoſe 
alone, by any kind of conſtruction, can I make your Lordſhip's word, © them,” 
refer) and the manner which they have applied them in, and the too juſt occa- 
fion they have had ſo to apply them. For I confeſs, my Lord, I am at a loſs 
as to all theſe; and thereby unable to obey Lordſhip's commands, till 
your Lordſhip does me the favour to maxe me underſtand all theſe particulars 
better. _ | wr | 
Bur if by any new way of conſttuction, unintelligible to me, the word, 
them, here ſhall be applied to any paſſages of my Eflay of Human Underſtand- 
ing; I muſt humbly crave leave to obſerve this one thing, in the whole courſe 


of what your Lordſhip has deſigned for my ſatisfaction, that though my com- 


laint be of your Lordſhip's manner of applying what 1 had publiſhed in my 
ſſay, ſo-as to intereſt me in a controverly wherein I meddled not; your 
Lordſhip all along tells me of others, that have miſapplied I know not what 
words in my book, after I know not what manner. Now as to this matter, I 
beſeech your Lordſhip to believe, that when any one, in ſuch a manner, applies 
my words contrary to what I intended them, fo as to make them oppoſite to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and me a party in that controverſy againſt the 
Trinity, as your Lordſhip knows I complain your Lordſhip has done, I ſhall 
complain of them too; and conſider, as well as I can, what ſatisfaction they 
give me and others in it. "oh 
Your Lordſhip's next words are: * for in an age; wherein the myſteries of 
% faith are ſo much expoſed, by the promoters of ſcepticiſm and infidelity ; 
« it is a thing of dangerous conſequence, to ſtart ſuch new methods of cer- 
© tainty, as are apt to leave mens minds more doubtful than before; as will 
“ ſoon appear from your conceſſions.” 


Tursk words contain a further accuſation of my book, which ſhall be 


confidered in its due place. What I am now upon, is the ſatisfaction your Lord- 
ſhip is giving me, in reference to my complaint.” And as to that, what follows 


do the 46th page, is brought only to ſhew that your Lordſhip had reaſon to 


ſay, * that my notions were carried beyond my intentions :” for, in thefe 
words your Lordſhip winds up all the following eight or nine pages, viz. 


e thus far I have endeayoured, with all poſſible brevity and clearneſs, 1 lay 
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« down your ſenſe about this matter; by which it is ſufficiently proved, that I 
« had reaſon to ſay, that your notions were carried beyond your intention.” 
I BEG leave to mind your Lordſhip, that my complaint was not that your 
Lordſhip faid, © that my notions were carried beyond my intentions.” I was 
not fo abſurd, as to turn what was matter of acknowledgement into matter of 
complaint. And therefore, in ſhewing the care you had taken of me for my 
ſatisfaction, your Lordſhip needed not to have been at ſo much pains, in fo long 
a deduction, to prove to me, that you had reaſon for ſaying what was ſo mani- 
feſtly in my favour, whether you had reaſon for ſaying it or no. But my 
complaint was, that the new way of reaſoning, accuſed by your Lordſhip, as 
ofite to the doctrine of the Trinity, being in laying all foundation of certainty 
in clear and diſtinct ideas, your Lordſhip ranked me amongſt the gentlemen of 
this new way of reaſoning, though I laid not all foundation of certainty in clear 
and diſtinct ideas. And this being my complaint, it is for this that there needs 
a reaſon. Your Lordſhip ſubjoins, Bet 
Bur you ſtill ſeem concerned that I quote your words; although I declare P. 46. 
« they were uſed to other purpoſes than you intended them. I do confeſs to 
you, that the reaſon of it was, that I found your notions, as to certainty by p. 47, 
« ideas, was the main foundation which the author of Chriſtianity not myſte- 
t rious went upon; and that he had nothing which looked like reaſon, if 
that principle were removed; which made me ſo much endeavour to ſhew 
« that it would not hold. And fo, I ſuppoſe, the reaſon of my mentioning 
% your words ſo often, is no longer a riddle to you.“ 
My Lord, he that will give himſelf the trouble to look into the 61ſt page 
of my former letter, where I ſpeak of your Lordſhip's way of proceeding as a 
riddle to me; or into the goth page, which your Lordſhip here quoted, for 
my ſeeming concerned at it; will find my complaiat, in both places, as well 
as ſeveral others, was, that I was fo every where joined with others under the 
comprehenſive words of they and them, &c. though my book alone was every 
where quoted, that the world would be apt to think I was the perſon who 
* argued againſt the Trinity and denied myſteries; againſt whom your Lord- 
ſhip directed theſe very pages. For fo I expreſs myſelf in that very 59th page, 
which your Lordſhip here quotes. And as to this, your Lordſhip's way of. 
writing (which is the ſubject of my complaint) is (for any thing your Lordſhip 
has in your anſwer faid to give me ſatisfaction) as much {till a riddle to me 
a3 ever, | | 5 
Fog that which your Lordſhip here ſays, and is the only thing I can find 
your Lordſhip has ſaid to clear it, ſeerns to me to do nothing towards it. Your 
Lordſhip ſays, „the reaſon of it was, that you found my notions, as to cer- F. 47. 
“ tainty by ideas, was the main foundation which the. author of Chriſtianity 
not myſterious went upon,” &c. 3 
Wir ſubmiſſion, I thought your Lordſhip had found, that the foundation, 
which the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious went upon, and for which he 
was made one of the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning, oppoſite to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, was, that he made, or ſuppoſed, clear and diſtinct „, 232. 
ideas, neceſſary to certainty; but that is not my notion, as to certainty by 8 * n 
| ö | * 
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My notion of certainty by ideas is, that certainty conſiſts in the perception of 
the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, ſuch as we have, whether they be in 
all their parts perfectly clear and diſtin or no: nor have I any notions of 
certainty more than this one. And if your Lordſhip had 'for this called me 
a gentleman of a new way of reaſoning, or made me one of the oppoſers of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, I ſhould perhaps have wondered; but ſhould not 
at all have complained of your Lordſhip, for directly queſtioning this or any of 
my opinions: I ſhould only have examined what your Lordſhip had ſaid to 
ſupport, or have deſired you to make out, that charge againſt me; which is 
what I ſhall do by and by, when I come to examine what your Lordſhip 


now charges this opinion with: but I ſhall not add any complaints to my 


defence. 5 | | | | 
THAT which I complained of, was, that I was made one of the gentlemen 


of the new way of reaſoning, without being guilty of what made them ſo; and 


ſo was brought into a chapter, wherein I thought myſelf not concerned: which 
was managed fo, that my book was all along quoted, and others argued again; 
others were entitled to what I ſaid, and I to what others ſaid, without knowing 


why, or how. Nor am I yet, I muſt own, much enlightened in the reaſon 
of it: that was the cauſe why I then thought it a new way of writing; and 


that muſt be my apology for thinking ſo ſtill, till Tlight upon, or am directed 
to, fome author who has ever writ thus before. 55 

AND thus I come to the end of what your Lordſhip has ſaid, to that part of 
my letter which your Lordſhip calls my complaint; wherein, I think, I have 
omitted nothing which your Lordſhip has alledged for the ſatisfaction of others, 
or. myſelf, under thoſe two heads, of the occaſion of your Lordſhip's way of 
writing as you did, and the care you took not to be miſunderſtood. And if, 
my Lord, as to me, it has not poſſibly had ali the ſucceſs your Lordſhip pro- 
poſed ; I beg your Lordſhip to attribute it to my dulneſs, or any thing rather 


than an unwillingneſs to be ſatisfied. 


My Lord, I fo little love controverſy, that I never began a diſpute with 
any body ; nor ſhall ever continue it, where others begin with me, any longer 
than the appearance of truth, which firſt made me write, obliges me not to 
quit it. But leaſt of all, would I have any controverſy with your Lordſhip, it 


I had any deſign in writing, but the defence of truth. I do not know my own 


weakneſs, or your Lordſhip's ſtrength ſo little, as to enter the lifts with your 
Lordſhip only for a trial of ſkill, or the vain and ridiculous hopes of victory. 
Nothing, I know, but truth on my fide, can ſupport me againſt ſo great a 
man; whoſe very name in writing and authority, in the learned world, 1s 
of weight enough to cruſh and fink whatever opinion has not that ſolid 
baſis to bear it up. 3 | | 
THERE are men that enter into diſputes to get a name in controverſy, or 


for ſome little by-ends of a party: your Lordſhip has been ſo long in the 


firſt rank of the men of letters, and by common conſent ſettled at the top 
of this learned age, that it muſt paſs for the utmoſt folly, not to think, that 
if your Lordſhip condeſcended ſo far, as to meddle with any of the opinions 


of ſo inconſiderable a man as I am, it was with a deſign to convince me of 
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my errors, and not to gain reputation on one ſo infinitely below your match. 
It is upon this ground that I ſtill continue to offer my doubts to your Lord- 
ſhip, in thoſe parts wherein I am not yet ſo happy as to be convinced; and it 
is with this ſatisfaction, I return this anſwer to your Lordſhip, that if I am in a 
miſtake, your Lordſhip will certainly detect it, and lead me into the truth ; 
which I ſhall embrace, with the acknowledgment of the benefit I have 
received from your Lordſhip's inſtructions. And, that your Lordſhip, in the 
mean time, will have the goodneſs to allow me, as becomes a ſcholar, will- 
ing to profit by the favour you do me, to ſhew your Lordſhip where I ſtick, 
and in what points your Lordſhip's arguments have failed to work upon me. 
For, as on the one ſide it would not become one that would learn of your Lord- 
ſhip to acknowledge himſelf convinced, before he is convinced; and I know 
your Lordſhip would blame me for it, if I ſhould do ſo: ſoon the other ſide, 
to continue to diſſent from your Lordſhip, where you have done me the honour 
to take pains with me, without giving you my reaſons for it, would, I think, 
be an ungrateful and unmannerly ſullenneſs. | 
Your Lordſhip has had the goodneſs to write ſeveral leaves, to give me ſatiſ- 
faction as to the matter of my complaints. I return your Lordſhip my moſt 
humble thanks for this great condeſcenſion; which I take as a pledge, that 
you will bear with the repreſentation of my doubts, in other. points, wherein 1 
am ſo unlucky as rot to be yet thoroughly enlightened by your Lordſhip. And 
ſo I go on to the remaining parts of your letter, which, I think, may be 
comprehended under theſe two, viz. thoſe things in my Eſſay, which your 
Lordſhip now charges, as concerned in the controverſy of the Trinity ; and 
others, as faulty in themſelves, whether we conſider them with reſpect to any 
doctrines of religion or no. | | 

Ix the cloſe of your Lordſhip's letter, after ſome other expreſſions of civility 
to me, for which I return your Lordſhip my thanks, I find theſe words : 


“ do aſſure you, that it is out of no diſreſpect, or the leaſt ill-will top. 13 


e you, that I have again conſidered this matter; but becauſe I am further 
% convinced, that as you have ſtated your notion of ideas, it may be of dan- 
« gerous conſequence to the article of chriſtian faith, which L endeavour to- 
. EL. | 

_ THis now is a direct charge againſt my book; and I muſt own it a great 
ſatisfaction to me, that I ſhall now be no longer at a loſs, who it is your 
Lordſhip means; that I ſhall ſtand by myſelf, and by myſelf anſwer for my 
owa faults, and not be ſo placed in ſuch an aſſociation with others, that will 


hinder me from knowing what is my particular guilt and ſhare in the accuſa-- 


tion, Had your Lordſhip done me the favour to have treated me fo before, 
you had heard nothing of all thoſe complaints whicli have been ſo trouble— 
ſome to your Lordſhip, | | 

To take now a right view of this matter, it is fit to conſider the beginning 
and progreſs of it: your Lordſhip had a controverſy with the Unitarians; 
they, in their anſwer to your Lordſhip's ſermons, and elſewhere, talk of 
ideas; the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, whether an Unitarian or no, 
your Lordſhip ſays not, neither do I enquire, gives an account of reaſon, Which, 
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:as your Lordſhip ſays, ſuppoſes certainty to conſiſt only in clear and diſting 
ideas; and becauſe he expreſſes himſelf in ſome other things conformable to 
what I had ſaid in my book, my book is brought into the controverſy, though 
there be no ſuch opinion in it, as your Lordſhip oppoſed. For what that was, i; 
plain both from what has been obſerved out of the beginning of the tenth 
chapter of your Vindication of the Trinity, and the fourteenth page of your 
letter, viz. this propoſition, that certainty, as to matters of faith, is founded upon 
ee clear and diſtinct ideas: but my book not having that propoſition in it, which 
your Lordſhip then oppoſed, as overthrowing myſteries of faith, at that 
time, fell, by F know not what chance and misfortune, into the Unitarian con- 
-troverſly. _ Ne e 3 

Uro examination, my book being not found guilty of that propoſition, which 
your Lordſhip, in your Vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity, oppoſed 
becauſe it overthrows the myſteries of faith ; I thought it acquitted, and clear 
from that controverſy. No, it muſt not eſcape ſo: your Lordſhip having 
again conſidered this matter, has found new matter of accuſation, and a new 
charge is brought againſt: my book; and what now is it? even this, © That as 
% have ſtated my notion of ideas, it may be of dangerous conſequence to 
40 1855 article of the chriſtian faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to 
defend.“ 7 | WY 4 

Tux accuſation then, as it now ſtands, is, that my notion of ideas may be of 
dangerous conſequence, &c. n | , 

Such an accuſation as this brought. in any court in England, would, no 
doubt, be thought to ſhew a great inclination to have the accuſed be ſuſpected, 
rather than any evidence of being guilty of any thing; and ſo would immedi- 
ately be diſmiſſed, without hearing any plęa to it. But in controverſies in print, 
wherein an appeal is made to the judgment of mankind, the ſtrict rules of pro- 
ceeding in juſtice, are not always thought neceſſary to be obſerved ; and the 
| ſentence of thoſe who are appealed to, being never formally pronounced, a 

cauſe can never be diſmiſſed as long as the proſecutor is pleaſed to continue or 

renew his charge. FRG 
As to the matter in hand, though what your Lordſhip ſays here againſt my 
book, be nothing but your apprehenſion of what may be; yet no body will 
think it ſtrange, or unſuitable to your Lordſhip's character and ſtation, to be 
watchful over any article of the chriſtian faith, eſpecially one that you have 
endeavoured to defend; and to warn the world of by thing your Lordſhip 
may ſuſpect to be of dangerous conſequence to it, as far as you can eſpy it. And 
to this give me leave, my Lord, to attribute the trouble your Lordſhip has been 
at, to write again in this matter. | | 
ANnoTusR thing I muſt take notice of, in this your Lordſhip's new charge 
againſt my book, that it is againſt my notiomof ideas, as I have ſtated it, This 
containing all that I have faid in my Effay concerning ideas, which, as your 
| Lordſhip takes notice, is not a little; your Lordſhip, I know, would not be 
thought to leave ſo general an accuſation upon my book, as you could te- 
ceive no anſwer to: and therefore though. your Lordſhip has not been pleaſed 
plainly to ſpecify: here the particulars in my notion of ideas, which your Lordſhip 
* wy | | — ö apprchends 
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apprehends to be of dangerous conſequence to that article which your Lord- 
ſhip has defended; I ſhall. endeavour to find them, in other parts of your 
letter. | . | | 
Your Lordſhip's words, in the immediately preceding page, run thus: I 
« can eaſily bear the putting of philoſophical notions into a modern and fa- 
« ſhionable dreſs.” | | v4 
« Lr men expreſs their minds by ideas, if they pleaſe ; and take plea- 
« ſure in ſorting, and comparing, and connecting of them, I am not forward 
% to condemn them: for every age muſt have its new modes; and it is ver 
« well, if truth and reaſon be received in any garb, I was therefore far 
« enough from condemning your way of ideas, till I found it made the only 
« ground of certainty, and made uſe of to overthrow the myſteries. of our 
« faith, as I told you in the beginning“ 98 
TuxskE words, leading to your Lordſhip's accuſation, I thought the likelieſt 
to ſhew me what it was in my book, that your Lordſhip now declared againſt, 
as what might be of dangerous conſequences to that article you have defended; 
and that ſeemed to me, to lie in theſe two particulars, viz. the making ſo much 
uſe of the word ideas; and my placing, as I do, certainty in ideas, i. e. in the 
things ſignified by them. And theſe two ſeem here to be the particulars which 
your Lordſhip comprehends under my way by ideas. But that I might not be 
led into miſtake by this paſſage, which ſeemed a little more obſcure and doubt- 
ful to me, than I could have wiſhed; I conſulted thoſe other places, wherein 
your Lordſhip ſeemed to expreſs, what it was that your Lordſhip now accuſed 
in my book, in reference to the Unitarian controverſy ; and which your Lord- 
ſhip apprehends, may be of dangerous conſequence to that article. . 
Your Lordſhip, in the cloſe of the words above- quoted, out of the 132d 
page of your anſwer, tells me: “ you were far enough from condemning my 
« way of ideas, till your Lordſhip found it made the only ground of certainty, 
„ and made uſe of to overthrow the myſteries of our faith, as you told me in 
« the beginning.” 1 A 
My Lord, the way of ideas which your Lordſhip oppoſed at firſt, was the 
way of certainty only by clear and diſtinct ideas; as appears by your words 
above-quoted, out of your 14th page: but that, your Lordſhip now knows, was 
not my way of certainty by ideas; and therefore that, and all the uſe can be 
made of it, to overthrow the myſteries of our faith, be that as it will, cannot 
any more be charged on my book, but is quite out of doors: and therefore 
what you ſaid in the beginning, gave me no light into what was your Lord- 
ſhip's preſent accuſation, | 8 


* 


Bur page the 2 2d, I found theſe words: * when new terms are made uſe P. 


« of, by ill men, to promote ſcepticiſm and infidelity, and to overthrow the 
« myſteries of our faith, we have then reaſon to enquire into them, and to 
« examine the foundation and tendency of them. And this was the true and 
only reaſon of my looking into this way of certainty, by ideas, becauſe I 
* found it applied to ſuch purpoſes,” _ | 1 : 

Heme, my Lord, your Lordſhip ſeems to lay your accuſation wholly againſt 


new terms and their tendency. 
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b AnD in another place, your Lordſhip has theſe words : 


„ Tux world hath been ſtrangely amuſed with ideas of late; and we have 
been told, that ſtrange things might be done by the help of ideas; and yet 


 & theſe ideas, at laſt, come to be E „ ry ppg mot e which we muſt 


Lordſhip has endeavoured to 


ſomething 


to bad purpoſes, nor employed to do miſchief: only becauſe that you find thet 


* make uſe of in our reafoning. You i 
«* Human Underſtanding]. fay in that chapter, about the exiftence of God, 
* you thought it moſt proper to exprefs yourſelf, in the moſt 'uſual and 
« familiar way, by common words and ex ons. I would you had done 


i. e. the author of the Eſſay concerning 


*« ſo-quite through your book: for then you had never given that occaſion 10 


* the enemies of our faith, to take up your new way of ideas, as an effectual 
% battery (as they imagined) againſt the myſteries of the chriſtian faith. But 
„you might have en the ſatisfaction of your ideas long enongh, before [ 
* had taken notice of them, unleſs I had found them employed about doing 


* miſchief.” be. 2 een, 
By which places it is plain, that that wh'ch your Lordſhip apprehends in 
my book, “ may be of dangerous conſequence to the article which your 
* Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend,“ is my mtroducing new terms; and that 
which your Lordfhip inftances in, is that of ideas. And the reaſon your Lord- 
ſhip gives, in every of theſe places, why your Lordſhip has fach an apprehen- 
tion of ideas, as that they may be of da nence to that article of 
faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to deſend, is, becauſe they have 
been applied to ſuch purpoſes. And I might (your Lordſhip fays) have 
enjoyed the ſatisfuction of my ideas long enough, before yon had taken 
notice of them, unleſs your Lordfhip hed found them employed in doing 
% miſchief.” Which, ut laſt, as 1 humbly concerve, amounts to thus much, 
and no more, viz. that your Lordſhip fears ideas, i. e. the term ideas, may, 
{ome time or other, prove of very dangerous 'confe to what your 
defend, becanſe they have been made uſe of in 
arguing againſt it. For Tam ſure your Lordſhip does not mean, that you 
pprehenced the things, ſignified by ideas, may be of dangerous conſe- 
"« quence to the article of faith your Lordfhip endeavours to defend, becauſe 
they have been made, uſe of againſt it: for (befides that your Lordthip men- 
tions terms) that would be to expect that thoſe who oppoſe that article, 
ſhould oppofe it without any thoughts; for the thing fignified by ideas, i; 
nothing but the immediate objects of our minds in thinking: ſo that unleſs any 
one can oppoſe the article your Lordſhip defends, without thinking on 
„ be muſt uſe the things ſigniſied by ideas: for he that thinks, 
muſt have ſome immediate object of his mind in thinking, i. e. muſt have 
BuT whether it be the name or the thing ; ideas in ſound, or ideas in ſig- 


' nification, that your Lordſhip apprehends may be of dangerous conſequence to 


that article of faith, which your Lordſhip endeavours to defend; it ſeems to me, 
I will not ſay a new way of reaſoning (for that belongs to me) but were it not 


your Lordſhip's, I ſhould think it a very extraordinary way of reaſoning, to 


- write againſt a book, wherein your Lordſbip acknowledges they are not uſed 


4 ide as 


- 
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ideas are, by thoſe who oppoſe your Lordſhip, employed to do miſchief ; and 
ſo apprehend, they may be of dangerous conſequence to the article your 
Lordſhip has engaged in the defence of. For whether ideas as terms, or ideas 
as the immediate objects of the mind ſignified by thoſe terms, may be, in your 


Lordſhip's apprehenſion, of dangerous conſequence to that article; I do not 


ſee how Four Lordſhip's writing againſt the notion of ideas, as ſtated in m 
* will at all binder your oppoſers from employing chem in doing miſchief, 
as Delor. | | | 
- HaweveR,, be that as it will, ſo it is, that your Lordſhip apprehends theſe 
% new terms, theſe ideas, with which the world hath, of late, been fo ſtrangely 
« amuſed (though at laſt they come to be only common notions of things, as 
* your Lordſhipowns) may be of dangerous conſequence to that article.” 
My Lord, if any, in their anſwer to your Lordſhip's ſermons, and in their 
other pamphlets, wherein: your Lordſhip complains they have talked fo much 
of ideas, have bern troubleſome to your Lordſhip with that term; it is not 
ſtrange that your Lordſhip ſhould be tired with that found : but how natural 
ſoever it be to our weak conſtitutions to be offended with any ſound, wherewith 
an importunate din hath, been made about our ears; yet, my Lord, I know 
your Lordſhip bas a better opinion of the articles of our faith, than to think 
any of them can. be. overturned, or ſo much as ſhaken with a breath, formed 
into any ſound. or term whatſoever, _ | | 
Names are but the arbitrary marks of conceptions ; and fo they be ſuffi- 
ciently appropriated. to them in their uſe, I know no other difference any of 
them have in particular, but as they are of eaſy or difficult pronunciation, and 
of a more. ar leſs. pleaſant ſound,: and what particular antipathies there may 
be in men, to ſome of them upon that account, is not eaſy to be foreſeen, 
This I am ſure, no term whatſoever in itſelf bears, one more than another, 
any oppoſition. to truth of any kind ; they are only propoſitions that do, or can 


oppoſe the truth of any article or doctrine; and thus na term is privileged 


from being ſet in oppoſition to truth, 

Tux is no word to be found, which may not be brought into a propo- 
_ fition, wherein the moſt ſacred and moſt evident truths may be oppoſed ; but 
that is not a fault in the term, but him that uſes it. And therefore I cannot 
calily-perſuade myſelf (whatever your Lordſhip hath ſaid in the heat of your 
concern) that you have beſtowed ſo much pains upon my book, becauſe the 
word idea. is ſo much uſed there, For though upon my ſaying, in my chapter 
about the exiſtence of God. that I ſcarce uſed the word idea in that whole 
chapter; your Lordſhip wiſhes, that I had done ſo quite through my book:“ 
yet J. muſt rather look upon that as a compliment to me, wherein your Lord- 
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ſhip wiſhed, that my book had been all through ſuited to vulgar readers, not 


uled to that and the like terms, than that your Lordſhip has ſuch an apprehen- 
lion of the word idea; or that there is any ſuch harm in the uſe of it, inſtead of 
the word notion (with which your Lordſhip ſeems to take it to agree in ſigni- 
bcation) that your. Lordſhip would think it worth your while to ſpend any part 
of yaur valuable time and thoughts about my book, for having the word id a 
ſo often in it: for this would be ans your Lordſhip to write only againſt 
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dangered, by any ſound whatſoever. And I am apt to flatter myſelf, that 
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an impropriety of ſpeech. I own to your Lordſhip, it is a great condeſcenſion 
in your Lordſhip to have done it, if that word have ſuch a ſhare in what 
your Lordſhip has writ againſt my book, as ſome expreſſions would perſuade 
one; and I would, for the ſatisfaction of your Lordſhip, change the term of 
idea for a better, if your Lordſhip, or any one, could help me to it. For, that 


notion will not ſo well ſtand for every immediate obje& of the mind in think- 
ing, as ideas does, I have (as I gueſs) ſame where given a reaſon in my book; 


by ſhewing that the term notion is more peculiarly appropriated to a certain 
ſort of thoſe objects, which I call mixed modes: and, 1 think, it would 
not ſound altogether ſo well, to fay, the notion of red, and the notion of 
a horſe ; as the idea of red, and the idea of a horſe. But if any one thinks 
it will, I contend not ; for I have no fondneſs for, nor antipathy to, any parti- 
cular articulate ſounds : nor do I think there is any ſpell or faſcination, in any 
of them. l „ | CO” | 

Bor be the word idea proper or improper, I do not fee how it is the better 
or worſe, becauſe ill men have made uſe of it, or becauſe it has been made uſe 
of to bad purpoſes ; for if that be a reaſon to condemn, or lay it by, we muſt 
lay by the terms of ſcripture, reaſon, perception, diſtinct, clear, &c. nay, the 


name of God himſelf will not eſcape: for I do not think any one of theſe, 


or any other term, can be produced, which has not been made uſe of by 
ſuch men, and to ſuch purpoſes. And therefore, © if the Unitarians, in their 
late pamphlets, have talked very much of, and ſtrangely amuſed the world 
© with, ideas ;” I cannot believe your Lordſhip will think that word one jot 
the worſe, or the more dangerous, becauſe they uſe it; any more than, for 
their uſe of them, you will think reaſon or ſcripture, terms ill or dangerous. 
And therefore what your Lordſhip ſays, in the bottom of this 93d page, that 
might have enjoyed the ſatisfaction of my ideas long enough, before your 
« Lordſhip had taken notice of them, unleſs you had found them employed in 
« doing miſchief ;” will, I preſume, when your Lordſhip has conſidered again 


of this matter, prevail with your Lordſhip to let me enjoy ſtill the ſatisfaction 


take in my ideas, i. e. as much fatisfation as I can take in fo ſmall a matter, 


as is the uſing of a proper term, notwithſtanding it ſhould be employed by 


others in doing miſchief. N | 

Fon, my Lord, if I ſhould leave it wholly out of my book, and ſubſtitute 
the word notion every where in the room of it; and every body elſe do ſo too 
(though your Lordſhip does not, I ſuppoſe, ſuſpe& that I have the vanity to 
think they would follow my example) my book would, it ſeems, be the more 
to your Lordſhip's liking : but I do not fee how this would one jot abate the 
miſchief your Lordſhip complains of. For the Unitarians might as much 


employ notions, as they do now ideas, to do miſchief : unleſs they are ſuch 


fools as to think, they can conjure with this notable word idea; and that the 
force of what they ſay lies in the ſound, and not in the fignification of their 


terms. | 


Tuis Iam ſure of, that the truths cf the chriſtian religion can be no more 
battered by one word than another; nor can they be beaten down or en- 


your 
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your Lordſhip is fatisfied there is no harm in the word ideas, becauſe you ſay 
you ſhould not have taken any notice of my ideas, „if the enemies of our 
« faith had not taken up my new way of ideas, as an effectual battery 
« apainſt the myſteries of the chriſtian faith.” In which place, by new way 
of ideas, nothing, I think, can be conſtrued to be meant, but my expreſſing 
myſelf by that of ideas; and pot by other more common words, and of 
antienter ſtanding in the Engliſh language. 8 | 

My new way by ideas, or my way by ideas, which often occurs in your 
Lordſhip's letter, is, I confeſs, a very large and doubtful expreſſion; and may, 
in the full latitude, comprehend my whole Effay : becauſe treating in it of the 
underſtanding, which is nothing but the faculty of thinking, I could not well 
treat of that faculty of the mind, which conſiſts in thinking, without con- 
fidering the immediate objects of the mind in thinking, which I call ideas: 
and therefore in treating of the underſtanding, I gueſs it will not be thought 
ſtrange, that the greateſt part of my book has been taken up, in conſidering 
what theſe objects of the mind, in thinking, are; whence they come; what 
uſe the mind makes of them, in its ſeveral ways of thinking; and what are 
the outward marks whereby it 6ignthes them to others, or records them for its 
own uſe. And this, in ſhort, is my way by ideas, that which your Lordſhip 
calls my new way by ideas: which, my Lord, if it be new, it is but a new hit- 
tory of an old thing. For I think it will not be doubted, that men always per- 
formed the actions of thinking, reaſoning, believing and knowing, juſt aſter 
the ſame manner that they do now: though whether the fame account has 
heretofore been given of the way how they performed theſe actions, or 
wherein they conſiſted, I do not know, Were I as well read as your Lord- 
ſhip, I ſhould have been ſafe from that gentle reprimand of your Lordſhip's, 
for “thinking my way of ideas new, for want of looking into other mens 
« thoughts, which appear in their books.” | 

Your Lordſhip's words, as an acknowledgment of your inſtructions in the 
caſe, and as a warning to others, who will be ſo bold adventurers as to ſpin any 
thing barely out of their own thoughts ; I ſhall ſet down at large: and they 
run thus: whether you took this way of ideas from the modern philoſo- 
« pher, mentioned by you, is not at all material; but I intended no reflection 


upon you in it (for that you mean by my commending you as a ſcholar of 


t ſo great a maſter) I never meant to take from you the honour of your own 
e inventions: and I do believe you, when you ſay, that you wrote from your 


« own thoughts, and the ideas you had there. But many things may ſeem 


« new to one, who converſcs only with his own thoughts, which really are not 
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„ fo; as he may find, when he looks into the thoughts of other men, which 


é appear in their books. And therefore, although I have a juſt cfteem for the 
invention of ſuch, who can ſpin volumes barely out of their own thoughts; 
yet I am apt to think, they would oblige the world more, if, after they have 


thought ſo much of themſelves, they would examine what thoughts others | 


have. bad before them, concerning the ſame things: that ſo, thoſe may not 
be thought their own inventions, which are common to themſclves and 
| * others. 
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% thers. If a man ſhould try all the magnetical experiments himſelf, and 
e publiſh; them as bis own thoughts, he might take himſelf to be the inventor 
* of them: but he that examines and compares with them what Gibbert and 
others have done before him, will not diminiſh the praiſe of his diligence, 
ce but may wiſh he had compared his thoughts with: other mens; by which 
© the world would receive greater advantage, although he loſt the honour 
« of being an original.“ 11 . 
- To: alleviate my fault herein, I agree witb your Lardſhip, © that many 
te things may {fem new to one that converſes only with his own thoughts, 
e which really are nat ſo:“ but I muſt crave leave to ſuggeſt to your Lord(hip, 
that if in the ipinning them out of his own thoughts, they ſeem new 10 him, 
he is certainly the inventor of them; and they may. as juſtly be thought his 
ow invention, as any one's; and he is as certainly the inventor of them, as 
any one who thought on them before him: the diſtinction of invention, or 
not invention, lying not in thinking firſt! or not firſt, but in borrowing or nct 
borrowing your thoughts from another: and he to whom, . out 
of his own thoughts, they ſeem new, could not certaiuly borrow them frem 
another. So he truly invented printing in Europe, who, without any com- 
munication with the Chineſe, ſpun it out of his own thoughts; though it 
were ever ſo true, that the Chineſe had the uſe of printing, nay, of printing in 
the very ſame way, among them, many ages before him. So that he that 
ſpins any thing out of his own thoughts, that ſeems new to him, cannot ceaſe 
to think it his own invention, ſhould he examine ever ſo far what thoughts 
others have had beſore him, concerning the ſame thing; and ſhould find, by 
examining, that they had the ſame thoughts too, | | 
Bor what great obligation this would be to the world, or weighty cauſe of 
turning over and looking into books, I confeſs I do not ſee, The great end to 
me, in converſing with my own or other mens thoughts in matters of ſpecu- 
Z lation, is to find truth, without being much concerned whether my own ſpinning 
| bol it out of mine, or their ſpinning of it out of their own thoughts, helps me 
to it. And how little I affect the honour of an original, may be ſeen in that 
place of my book, where, if any where, that itch of vain-glory was likclieſt 
to have ſhewn itſelf; had I been ſo over run with it, as to need a cure. It is 
where 1 ſpeak of certainty, in theſe following words, taken notice of by your 
p. 39. Lordſhip in another place: I think I have ſhewn wherein it is that cer- 
% tainty, real certainty, conſiſts; which, whatever it was to others, was, I 
** confeſs, to me heretofure one of thoſe defiderata, which I found great 
% want of.” 4:0 1 I. 
Hax, my Lord, however new this ſeemed to me, and the more fo becauſe 
poſſibly I had in vain hunted for it in the books of others; yet I ſpoke of it as 
new, only to mylelf ; leaving others in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of what 
either by invention or reading was theirs before; without aſſuming to myſelf 
any other honour, but that of my own ignorance till that time, if others be- 
fote had ſhewn wherein certainty lay, And yet, my Lord, if I had upon 


this occaſion been forward to aſſume to myſelf the honour of an yes. : 
Ct N thin 
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think I had been pretty ſafe in it; ſince I ſhould have had your Lordſhip for 
my guarantee and vindicator in that point, who are pleaſed to call it new; and, 
as ſuch, to write againſt it. | | . 
Anp truly, my Lord, in this reſpect my book has had very unlucky ftars, 
fince it hath had the misfortune to diſpleaſe your Lordſhip, with many things 
in it, for their novelty; as new way of reaſoning; new hypotheſis about vind. p. 234, 
«. reaſon; new ſort of certainty ; new terms; new way of ideas; new me- 240. 
« thod of certainty,” &c. and yet in other places your. Lordſhip ſeems to 
think it worthy in me of your Lordſhip's reflection, for ſaying but what others 
have ſaid before. As where I fay, „in the different make of mens tempers 
« and application of their thoughts, ſume arguments prevail more on one, and 
« ſome on another, for the confirmation of the ſame. truth:” your Lord- 
ſhip aſks, what is this different from what all men of underſtanding have vind. p. 249, 
« faid?” Again, I take it your Lordſhip meant not theſe words for a com- 
mendation of my book, where you ſay ; but if no more be meant by © the P. 23. 
© {imple ideas that come in by ſenſation or reflection, and their being the 
« foundation of our knowledge; but that our notions of things come in, either 
from our ſenſes, or the exerciſe of our minds: as there is nothing extraor- 
dinary in the diſcovery, ſo your Lordſhip is far enough from oppoſing that, 
wherein you think all mankind are agreed, | | 
AND again, but what need all this great noiſe about ideas and certainty, P. 29. 
A true and real certainty by ideas; if, after all, it comes only to this, that our 
«< jdeas only repreſent to us ſuch things, ſrom whence we biing arguments to 
prove the truth of things?” mY eee | 
AxD- the world hath been ſtrangely amuſed with ideas of late; and we p. gz. 
« have been told, that ſtrange things might be done by the help of ideas; and 
« yet theſe ideas, at laſt, come to be only common notions of things, which 
© we muſt make uſe of in our reaſoning.” And to the like purpoſe in other 
L WBEETHER therefore at laſt your Lordſhip will refolye, that it is new or 
no, or more faulty by its being new, muſt be left to your Lordſhip. This I find 
by it, that my book cannot avoid being condemned on the one fide or the 
other; nor do I fee a. poſſibility to help it. If there be readers that like only 
new thoughts; or, on the other fide, others that can bear nothing but what can 
be juſtified by rece ved authorities in print, I muſt defire them to make them- 
ſelves amends in that part which they like, for the diſpleaſure they receive in the 
other: but if many ſhould be fo exact as to find fault with both, truly I know 
not well what to ſay to them. The caſe is a plain caſe, the book is all over 
naught, and there is not a ſentence in it that is not, either for its antiquity or 
novelty, to be condemned; and ſo there is a ſhort end of it. From your 
Lordſhip indeed in particular, I can hope for ſomething better; for your Lord- 
ſhip thinks the general deſign of it ſo good, that that, I Batter myſelf, woull P. 35. 
prevail on your Lordihip to preſerve it f om the ſire. * 
Bur as to the way your Lordihip thinks 1 ſhoald have taken to prevent the 
haying it thought my invention, when, it was common to me with others ; 
1 | it 
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it unluckily ſo fell out, in the ſubje of my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, 


that I could not look into the thoughts of other men to inform myſelf, For 


my deſign being, as well as I could, to copy nature, and to give an account 


of the operations of the mind in thinking, I could look into no body's under- 
ſtanding but my own, to. ſee how it wrought ; nor have a proſpect into other 
mens minds to view their thoughts there, and obſerve what ſteps and motions 


they took, and by what gradations they proceeded in their acquainting them- 
ſelves with truth, and their advance to knowledge. What we find of their 
thoughts in books, is but the reſult of this, and not the progreſs and working 


of their minds, in coming to the opinions or concluſions they ſet down and 
publiſhed. ee 9 a N 55 | 

ALL therefore that I can ſay of my book, is, that it is a copy of my own 
mind, in its ſeveral ways of operation. And all that I can ſay for the pub- 


liſhing of it, is, that I think the intellectual faculties are made, and operate alike 


in moſt men; and that ſome, that I ſhewed it to before I publiſhed it, liked 
it ſo well that 1 was confirmed in that opinion. And therefore if it ſhould 
happen, that it ſhould not be fo, but that ſome men ſhould bave ways of 
thinking, reaſoning, or arriving at certainty, different from ethers, and above 


thoſe that I find my mind to uſe and acquieſce in, Ido not fee of what uſe my 


book can be to them. I can only make it my bumble requeſt, in my own 


name, and in the name of thoſe that are of my ſize, who find their minds 


work, reaſon, and know, in the ſame low way that mine does, that thoſe men 
of a more happy genius would ſhew us the way of their nobler flights; and 
particularly would diſcover to us their ſhorter or ſurer way to certainty, than 


by ideas, and the obſerving their agreement or diſagreement. 


In the mean time, I muſt acknowledge, that if I had been guilty of affecting 
to be thought an original, a correction could not have come from any body 16 
di ſintereſted in the caſe, as your Lordſhip; ſince your Lordſhip fo much de- 
clin.s being thought an original, for writing in a way wherein it is hard to avoid 
thinking that you are the firſt, till ſomę other. can be produced that writ ſo 
before you. e "FH 

Bo to return to your Lordſhip's prefent charge againſt: my book: in the 
38th page of your Lordſhip's anſwer, I find theſe words; © ih an age, wherein 


« the. myſteries ot faith are ſo much expoſed, by the promoters of ſcepticiſm 


« and:infidelity ; it is a thing of dangerags conſequence, to ſtart ſuch new me- 


„ thods of certainty, as are apt to hee mens minds more doubtful than 


+ before”. „% ONS 3 
By which paſſage, and ſome expreſſions mat ſeem to look that way, in the 
places above: quoted; I take it for granted, that another particular in my book, 


- which your Lordſhip ſuſpects may be of dangerous conſequence to that article 
of faith which your Lordſhip has endeavoured ta defend, is my placing of 


certainty as I do, in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of our 


ideas. 


 Tyuoven I cannot conceive how any term, new or old, idea or not idea, 


can have any oppoſition or danger in it, to any article of faith, or any iruth 


whatſoever ; 
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whatſoever ; yet I eaſily grant, that propoſitions are capable of being oppoſite 
to propoſitions, and may be ſuch as, if granted, may overthrow articles of faith, 
or any other truth they are oppoſite to. But your Lordſhip not having, as I 
remember, ſhewn, or gone about to ſhew, how this propoſition, viz. that cer- 
tainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, 
is oppoſite or inconſiſtent with that article of faith which your Lordſhip has 
endeavoured to defend: it is plain, it is but your Lordſhip's fear, that it may 
be of dangerous conſequence to it; which, as I humbly conceive, is no proof 
that it is any way inconſiſtent with that article.. Te 

Nosoby, I think, can blame your Lordſhip, or any one elſe, for being con- 
cerned for any article of the Chriſtian faith: but if that concern (as it may, 
and as we know it has done) makes any one apprehend danger; where no danger 
is; are we therefore, to give vp and condemn any propoſition, becauſe any 
one, though of the firſt rank and magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous 
conſequence to any truth of religion, without ſaying that it is fo? If ſuch 
fears be the meaſures whereby to judge of truth and falſhood, the affirming 
that there are antipodes would be till a hereſy; and the doctrine of the 
motion of the earth muſt be rejected, as overthrowing the truth of the ſcrip- 


many learned and pious divines, out of their great concern for religion. And 


it might be, it is now univerſally received by learned men, as an undoubted 
truth; and writ for by ſome, whoſe belief of the ſcriptures is not at all 


land, with great ſtrength of reaſon, in his wonderfully ingenious New Theory 
of the earth. 115 | 750 | 

Tux reaſon your Lordſhip gives of your fears, that it may be of ſuch dangerous 
conſequence to that article of faith which your Lordſhip endeavours to defend, 
though it occurs in many more places than one, is only this, viz. that it is made 
uſe of by ill men to do miſchief, i. e. to oppoſe that article of faith, which your 
Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend. But, my Lord, if it be a reaſon to lay 
by any thing as bad, becauſe it is, or may be uſed to an ill purpoſe; I know 


our defence, are ſometimes made uſe of to do miſchief; and yet they are not 
thought of dangerous conſequence for all that. No body lays by his ſword 
and piſtols, or thinks them of ſuch dangerous conſequence as to be neglected, 
or thrown away; becauſe robbers and the worſt of men, ſometimes make uſe 
of them to take away honeſt mens lives or goods. And the reaſon is, becauſe 
they were deſigned, and will ſerve to preſerve them. And who knows but this 
may be the preſent caſe? If your Lordſhip thinks that placing of certainty in 
the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, be to be rejected as 


of faith; on the other fide, perhaps others, with me, may think it a defence 
againſt error, and ſo (as being of good uſe) to be received and adhered to. 


judgment againſt your Lordſhip's: but I have ſaid this only to ſhew, while the 
+ WIL. I. ; 4A . argument 


ture: for of that dangerous conſequence it has been apprehended to be, by 


yet, notwithſtanding thoſe great apprehenſions of what dangerous conſequence 


queſtioned; and particularly, very lately, by a divine of the church of Eng- 


not what will be innocent enough to be kept. Arms, which were made for 


falſe, becauſe you apprehend it may be of dangerous conſequence to that article 


I wouLD not, my Lord, be hereby thought to ſet up my own, or any one's 
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argument lies for or againſt the truth of any propoſition, barely in an imagi- 
nation, that it may be of conſequence to the ſupporting or overthrowing of 
any remote truth; it will be impoſſible, that way, to determine of the truth 
or falſhood of that propoſition, . For imagination will be ſet up againſt ima- 
gination, and the ſtronger probably will be againſt your Lordſhip; the ſtrongeſt 
imaginations being uſually in the weakeſt heads. The only way, in this caſe, 
to put it paſt doubt, is to ſhew the inconſiſtency of the two propoſitions ; and 


then it will be ſeen, that one overthrows the other; the true the falſe one. 


Your Lordſhip ſays indeed, this is a new method of certainty. I will not 
ſay ſo myſelf, for fear of deſerving a ſecond reproof from your Lordſhip, for 
being too forward to aſſume to myſelf the honour of being an original. But 
this, I think, gives me occaſion, and will excuſe me from being thought imper- 
tinent,. if I aſk your Lordſhip whether there be any other or older method of 
certainty? and what it is? For if there be no other, nor older than this, 
either this was always the method of certainty, and ſo mine is no new one; 
or elſe the world is obliged to me for this new one, after having been fo long 
in the want of ſo neceſſary a thing, as a method of certainty. If there be an 
older, I am ſure your Lordſhip cannot but know it; your condemning mine 
as new, as well as your thorough infight into antiquity, cannot but ſatisfy every 
body that you do. And therefore to ſet the world right in a thing of that 
great concernment, and to overthrow mine, and thereby prevent the dange- 
rous conſequence there is in my having unſeaſonably ſtarted it, will not, I 
humbly conceive,, miſbecome your Lordſhip's care of that article you have 
endeavoured to defend ; ngr the good-will you bear to truth in general. For 
I will be anſwerable for myſelf, that I ſhall; and I think I may be for all 
others, that they all will give off the placing of certainty in the perception of 
the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, if your Lordſhip: will be pleaſed to 
ſhew that it lies in any thing elſe, Et | | 
Bur truly, not to aſcribe ta myſelf an invention, of what has been as old as 
knowledge is in the world, I muſt own, I am not guilty of what your Lord- 
ſhip is pleaſed to call ſtarting new methods of certainty. Knowledge, ever 
tince there has been any in the world, has conſiſted in one particular action of 
the mind; and fo, I conceive, will continue to do to the end of it: and to 
{tart new methods of knowledge os certainty, (for they are to me the ſame 
thing) i. e. to find out and propoſe new methods of attaining knowledge, either 
with more eaſe and quickneſs, or in things yet unknown, is what: 1 think no 


body could blame: but this is not that which your Lordſhip here means by 
new methods of certainty. Your Lordſhip, I think, means by it the placing 


of certainty in fomething, wherein either it does not conſiſt, or elſe wherein it 
was not placed before now; if this be to be called a new method of certainty. 
As to the latter of theſe, I (hall know whether I am guilty or no, when your 
Lordſhip will do me the favour to tell me, wherein it was placed before: which 
your Lordſhip knows I profeſſed myſelf ignorant of, when I writ my book, 
and: ſo am ail But if ſtarting of new methods of certainty, be the placing of 
certainty in ſomething, wherein. it does not conſiſt; whether I have done that or 
no, I muſt appeal to the experience of mankind. | 

| 5 THERE 
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" THrrRz are ſeveral actions of mens minds that they are conſcious to them- 


ſelves of r as willing, believing, knowing, &c. which they have ſo 


particular a ſenſe of, that they can diſtinguiſh them one from another; or elſe 
they could not ſay when they willed, when they believed, and when they 
knew any thing. But though theſe actions were different enough from one 
another, not to be confounded by thoſe who ſpoke of them; yet no body, 
that I had met with, had, in their writings, particularly ſet down wherein 
the act of knowing preciſely conſiſted. | 

To this reflection, upon the actions of my own mind, the ſubject of my 
Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding naturally led me; wherein, if I have 
done any thing new, it has been to deſcribe to others more particularly than 
had been done before, what it is their minds do, when they perform that action 
which they call knowing: and if, upon examination, they obſerve I have 
given a true account of that action of their minds in all the parts of it; I 
toppoſe it will be in vain to difpute againſt what they find and feel in them- 
ſelves. And if I have not told them right, and exactly what they find and 
feel in themſelves, when their minds perform the act of knowing, what I have 
faid will be all in vain ; men will not be perſuaded againſt their ſenſes. Know- 
ledge is an internal perception of their minds; and if, when they reflect on it, 


they find it is not what I have ſaid it is, my groundleſs conceit will. not be hear- 


kened to, but exploded by every body, and die of itſelf : and nobody need to 
be at any pains to drive it out of the world. So impoſſible is it to find out, 
or ſtart new methods of certainty, or to have them received, if any one places 
it in any thing but in that wherein it really conſiſts: much leſs can any one be 
in danger to be miſled into error, by any ſuch new, and to every one viſibly 
enlelels project. Can it be ſuppoſed, that any one could ſtart a new me- 
thod of ſeeing, and perſuade men: thereby, that they do not ſee what they 
do ſee? Is it to be feared, that any one can caſt ſuch a miſt over their 
eyes that they ſhould not know when they ſee, and fo be led out of their way 
by it? * 1 4 1 | 
Meinber, I find, in myſelf; and, I conceive, in others, conſiſts in the 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of the immediate objects of the 
mind in thinking, which I call ideas: but whether it does ſo in others or no, 
muſt be determined by their own experience, reflecting upon the action of their 
mind in knowing ; for that I cannot alter, nor I think they themſelves. But 
whether they will call thoſe immediate objects of their mind in thinking, ideas 
or no, is perfectly in their own choice. If they diſlike that name, they may 
call them notions or conceptions, or how they pleaſe ; it matters not, if the 
uſe them ſo as to avoid obſcurity and confuſion. If they are conſtant] 


uſed in the fame and a known ſenſe, every one has the liberty to pleaſe himſclf 


in his terms; there lies neither truth, nor error, nor ſcience, in that; though 
_ thoſe that take them for things, and not for what they are, bare arbitrary ſigns 

of our ideas, make a great deal of ado often about them, as if ſome great matter 
lay in the uſe of this or that ſound. All that I know or can imagine of diffe- 
rence about them, is, that thoſe words are always beſt, whoſe fignifications 
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are beſt known in the ſenſe they are uſed; and ſo are leaſt apt to breed 
confuſion. VF | 285 

Mx Lord, your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to find fault with my uſe of the 
new term, ideas, without telling me a better name for the immediate objects 
of the mind in thinking, \ Your Lordſhip has alſo been pleaſed to find fault 
with my definition of . 54 without doing me the favour to give me 
a better. For it is only about my definition of knowledge, that all this ſtir, 


concerning certainty, is made. For with me, to know and be certain, is the 


ſame thing; what I know, that I am certain of; and what I am certain of, 
that I know. What reaches to knowledge, I think may be called certainty ; 
and what comes ſhort of certainty, I think cannot be called knowledge; as 
your Lordſhip could not but obſerve in F 18. of ch. iv. of my fourth book, 
which you have quoted. 3 | | 

My definition of knowledge, in the beginning of the, fourth book of my 
Eſſay, ſtands thus : ©. knowledge ſeems to me to be nothing but the percep- 
*« tion of the connection, and agreement or diſagreement, and repugnancy of 


* any of our ideas.” This definition your Lordſhip diſlikes, .and apprehends 


* it may be of dangerous conſequence as to that article of chriſtian faith 
e which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend.“ For this there is a very 
eaſy remedy : It is but for your Lordſhip to ſet aſide this definition of know. 
ledge, by giving us a better, and this danger is over. But your Lordſhip chuſes 
rather to have a contreverſy with my book, for having it in it, and to put me 
upon the defence of it; for which I muſt acknowledge myſelf obliged to your 
Lordſhip, for affording me ſo much of your time, and for allowing me the 
honour of converſing ſo much with one ſo far above me in all reſpects. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, © it may be of dangerous conſequence to that article 
« of chriſtian faith, which you have endeavoured to defend. Though the 
laws of diſputing allow bare denial as a ſufficient anſwer to ſayings, without 
any offer of a proof; yet, my Lord, to ſhew how willing I am to give your 
Lordſhip all ſatis faction, in what you apprehend may be of dangerous conſe- 
quence in my book, as to that article, I ſhall not ſtand ſtill ſullenly, and put 
your Lordſhip upon the difficulty of ſhewing wherein that danger lies ; but 
ſhall, on the other ſide, endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip that that definition 
of mine, whether true or falſe, right or wrong, can be of no dangerous con- 
ſequence to that article of faith. The reaſon which I ſhall offer for it, is this; 
becauſe it can be of no conſequence to it at all. ; 

THAT which your Lordſhip is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an article 
of faith : that which your Lordſhip labours and is concerned for, is the cer- 
tainty of faith. Now, my Lord, I humbly conceive the certainty of faith, it 
your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it ſo, has 9 do with the certainty of 
knowledge. And to talk of the certainty of faith, ſeems all one to me, 
as to talk of the knowledge of believing ; a way of ſpeaking not eaſy to 
me to underſtand. FFT 1 

Pl Ack knowledge in what you will, * ſtart what new methods of certainty 
« you pleaſe, that are apt to leave mens minds more doubtful than ſtore by 
ie | place 
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place certainty on ſuch grounds as will leave little or no knowledge in the 
world ; (for theſe are the arguments your Lordſhip uſes againſt my definition 
of knowledge) this ſhakes not at all, nor in the leaſt concerns the aſſurance 
of faith; that is quite diſtin& from it, neither ſtands nor falls with knowledge. 
Far ſtands by itſelf, and upon grounds of its own; nor can be removed 
from them, and placed on thoſe of knowledge. Their grounds are ſo far 
from being the fame, or having any thing common, that when it is brought 
to certainty, faith is deſtroyed; it is knowledge then, and faith no longer. 
WIT what aſſurance ſoever of believing, I aſſent to any article of faith, 
fo that I ſtedfaſtly venture my all upon it, it is ſtill but believing. Bring it 
to.certainty, and it ceaſes to be faith. I believe, that Jeſus Chriſt was crucified, 
dead and buried, roſe again the third day from the dead, and aſcended into 
heaven; let now ſuch methods of knowledge or certainty be ſtarted, as leave 
mens minds more doubtful than before: let the grounds of knowledge be 
reſolved into what any one pleaſes, it touches not my faith : the foundation of 
that ſtands as ſure as before, and cannot be at all ſhaken by it: and one may. 
as well ſay, that any thing that weakens the fight, or caſts a miſt before the 
eyes, endangers the hearing ; as that any thing which alters the nature of. 
knowledge (if that could be done) ſhould be of dangerous conſequence to an 
article of faith, #1 T | ; | | 
WHETHER then I am or am not miſtaken, in the placing certainty in the 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas; whether this account 
of knowledge be true or falſe, enlarges or ſtraitens the bounds of it more than- 
it ſhould ; faith till ſtands upon its own baſis, which is not at all altered by 
it; and every article of that has juſt the ſame unmoved foundation, and the 
very ſame credibility that it had before. So that, my Lord, whatever I have 
ſaid about certainty, and how much ſoever I may be out in it; if I am 
miſtaken, your Lordſhip has no reaſon to apprehend any danger, to any article 
of faith, from thence ; every oue of them ſtands upon the ſame bottom it did 
before, out of the reach of what belongs to knowledge and certainty. And 
thus much out of my way of certainty by ideas; which, I hope, will ſatisfy. 
your Lordſhip, how far it is from being dangerous to any article of the chriſ- 
tian faith whatſoever. - | * * | 
Ir Ip one thing more your Lordſhip charges on me, in reference to the | 
Unitarian controverſy ; and that is, where your Lerdſhip ſays, that © if theſe P. 103. 
* [1. e. my notions of nature and perſon] hold, your Lordthip does not fee how. 
it is poſſible to defend the doctrine of the Trinity.“ | 
_ My Lord, fince I have a great opinion that your Lordſhip ſees as far as any 
one, and I ſhall be juſtified to the world, in relying upon your Lordſhip's fore- 
light more than on any one's; thefe diſcomforting words of your Lordſhip's 
would diſheart-n me ſo, that I- ſhould be ready to give up what your Lordſhip 


confeſſes ſo untenable ; with this acknowledgment however to your Lordſhip, 
as its great defender, CE ITT; 


Fi Pergama dextra 2 
«« Defend poſſint, etiam hac defenſa fuiſſent.” 
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This; I ſay, after ſuch a declaration of your Lordſhip's, I ſhould think, out of g 
due value for your Lordſhip's great penetration and judgment, I had reaſon to 
do, were it in any other cauſe but that of an article of the chriſtian faith. For theſe 
I am ſure, ſhall all be defended and ſtand firm to the world's end; though we 


are not always ſure, what hand thall defend them. I know as much may be 


expected from your Lordſhip's in the caſe, as any body's; and therefore I con. 
clude, when you have taken a view of this matter again, out of the heat of 
diſpute, you will have a better opinion of the articles of the chriſtian faith 
and of your own. ability to defend them, than to pronounce, that if my 
cc notions of nature and perſon hold, your Lordſhip-cannot ſee how it 18 poſ- 
% fible to defend that article of the chriſtian faith, which your Lordſhip has 
© endeavopred to defend.“ For it is, methinks, to put that article upon a very 
ticklich iflue, and to render it as ſuſpected and as doubtful as is poſſible to 
mens minds, that your Lordſhip ſhould declare it not poſſible to be defended, 


if my notians of nature and perſan hold; when All that T ean find that your 


Vind. p. 252. 


Lordſhip exe pts againſt, in my notions of nature and perfon, is nothing but 
this, viz. that theſe are 4wo ſounds, which in themſelves eich nothing. 

_ Bur before I come to examine how by nature and perſon your Lordſhip, 
at preſent in your auſwer, engages me in the Unitarian-controverſy ; it wii] 
not be beſide the matter to conſider, how by them your Lordſhip at firſt 
brought my book into it. 155 . 

In your Vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity, your Lordfhip ſays, 
<« the next thing to be cleared in this diſpute, is the diſtinction between nature 
„ and perſon. And of this we have no clear and diſtin& idea from ſen- 
e ſation or reflection: and yet all our notions of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
depend upon the right underſtanding of it. For we muſt talk unintelligibly 
«« about this point, unleſs we have clear and diſtinct apprebenfions concernin 
© nature and perſon, and the grounds of identity and diſtinction: but that theſe 
«© come not into our minds by theſe fimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection.“ 

To this 1 „ « if it be ſo, the inference, I ſhould draw from thence, 
&« (if it were fit for me to draw any) would be this; that it concerns thoſe, 
« who write on that ſubject, to have themſelves, and to lay down to others, 
« clear and diſtin& apprehenſions, or notions, or ideas (call them what you 
„ pleaſe) of what they mean by nature and perſon, and of the grounds of 
«© identity and diſtinction. N | 

„ Txa1s appears to me the natural concluſion flowing from your Lordſhip's 
« words; which ſeem here to ſuppoſe clear and diſtin apprehenſions 
« (ſomething like clear and diſtinct ideas) neceſſary for the avoiding unin- 
« telligible talk in the doctrine of the Trinity. But I do not ſee how your 
* Lordſhip can, from the neceſſity of clear and diſtin apprehenſions of nature 


and perſon, &c. in the diſpute of the Trinity, bring in one, who has per- 


© haps miſtaken the way to clear and diſtin notions concerning nature and 
«© perſon, &c. as fit to be anſwered among thoſe, who bring objections againſt 
* the Trinity in point of reaſon. I do not ſee why an Unitarian may not as 
« well bring him in, and argue againſt his Effay, in a chapter that he ſhould 
« write, to anſwer objections againſt the unity of God, in point of = or 

a | | | «© revelation : 
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« revelation : for upon what ground ſoever any one writes, in this diſpute or 
« any other, it is not tolerable to talk anintelligibly on either fide, 

% Tp by the way of ideas, which is that of the author of the Eſſay of Hu- 
„man Underſtanding, a man cannot come to clear and diſtin& apprehenſions 
« concerning nature and perſon ; if, as he propoſes, from the ſimple ideas of 
« ſenſation and reflection, ſuch apprehenfions cannot be got ; it will follow 
« from thence that he is a miſtaken philoſopher : but it will not follow 
from thence, that he is not an orthodox chriſtian ; for he might (as he 
« did) write his Effay of Human Underſtanding, without any thought of 
the controverſy between the Trinitarians and the Unitarians, Nay, a man 
4 might have writ all that is in his book, that never heard one word of any 
« ſuch diſpute. 3 | : 

« THERE is in the world a great and fierce conteſt about nature and grace : 
it would be very hard fer me, if I nwſt be brought in as a party on either 


« fide, becauſe a diſputant in that controverſy ſhould think, the clear and 
«. diſtin apprehenſions of nature and grace come not into our minds by theſe 


«. ſimple ideas of ſenſation and refle&tion. If this be ſo, I may be reckoned 
% among the objectors againſt all ſorts and points of orthodoxy whenever any 


« one pleaſes: I may be called to account as one heterodox, in the points 
«. of free-grace, free-will, predeſtination, original fin, juſlification by faith, 


« tranſubſtantiation, the pope's ſupremacy, and what not? as well as in the 


« dorine of the Trinity; and all becauſe they cannot be furniſhed with 


clear and diſtin& notions of grace, free-will, tranſubſtantiation, &c. by ſen- 


« ſation or reffection. For in all theſe, as in other points, I do not ſee but 


there may be a complaint made, that they have not always a right under- 
« ſtanding and clear notions of thoſe things, on which the doctrine they diſpute 
of depends. And it is not altogether unuſual for men to talk unintelligibly. 
to themſelves, and others, in theſe and other points of controverſy, for 
% watit of clear and diſtin apptehenſions, or (as I would call them, did 


* not your Lo:dfhip diſlike it) ideas: for all which unintelligible talking, 
4 I do not think myſelf accountable, though it ſhould ſo fall our, that 
% my way by ideas would not help them to what it ſeems is wanting, 
clear and diſtin notions. If my way be ineffectual to that purpoſe, they 
% may, for all me, make uſe of any other more ſucceſsful; and leave me 
out of the controverſy, as one uſeleſs. to either party, for deciding of the 


4 queſtion. 


„ $yPBoSING, as your Lordſhip ſays, and as you have undertaken to make 
* appear, that the clear and diſtin appreheffions concerning, nature and per- 
« fon; and the grounds of identity and diſtinction, ſhould not come into the. 
mind by fimple ideas of ſenſation and refleion ; what, I beleech your Lord- 
*. ſhip, is this to the diſpute concerning the Trinity, on either ſide? And if, 
after your Lordſhip has endeav oured to give clear and diſtinct apprehenſions 
* of nature and per ſon, the diſputants in this controverſy ſbould ſtill talk. 
* unintelligibly about this point, for want of clear and diſtin& apprehenſions 
concerning nature and perſon; ought your Lordſhip to be brought in, 
8 ˖ | | SE cc among 
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e of the Doctrine of the Tripity? In good earneſt, my Lord, I do not 


Anſ. p. 100. 


Which we cannot come to by ſenſation and refleQion.” , 


„ coming into the mind by the ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflect on, 


« of nature and perfon, from ſenſation or reflection. Here you ſpend many 


repetition out of my former letter, becauſe I think it clearly ſhews, that my 
book is no more concerned in the controverſy about the Trinity, than any 
other controverſy extant ; nor any more oppoſite to that fide of the queſtion 


thought you had not only agreed to all that I have ſaid, but that by it I had 


ho it is poſſible to defend the doctrine of the Trinity.” How is this new 


- 


Mr. Locke's Reply to the 
% among the partiſans on the other ſide, by any one who writ a Vindication 


% ſee how the clear and diſtinct notions of nature and perſon, not comino 

« into the mind by the ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection, any more | 
contains any objection againſt the doctrine of the Trinity, than the clear and 
« diſtin& apptehenſions of original fin, juſtification, or tranſubſtantiation, not 


« contains any objeRion againſt the doctrine of original fin, juſtification, or 
e tranſubſtantiation : and ſo of all the reſt of the terms uſed in any contro- | 
« verſy in religion.” % 7 | | 

ALL that your Lordſhip anſwers -to this, is in theſe -words: * The next 
« thing I undertook to ſhew, was, that we can have no clear and diſtin idea 


© pages to ſhew, that this doth not concern you. Wet it be ſo. But it con- 
« cerns the matter I was upon; which was ta ſhew, that we muſt have ideas 
„I think, my Lord, it ſhould be clear and diſtin& ideas] of theſe things, 


Bur be that as it will; I have troubled your Lordſhip here, with this large 


that your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, than to the contrary : and allo 
becauſe, by your Lordſhip's anſwer to it in theſe words, let it be ſo,” ] 


been diſmiſſed out of that controverſy. | 155 5 5 
IT is an obſervation I have ſomewhere met with, That whoever is once 
« pot into the, inquiſition, guilty or not guilty, ſeldom ever gets clear out 
„again.“ I think your Lordſhip is ſatisfied there is no hereſy in my book. 
The ſuſpicion it was brought into, upon the account of placing certainty only 
upon clear and diſtinct ideas, is found groundleſs, there being no ſuch thing 
in my book; and yet it is not diſmiſſed out of the controverſy, - It is alledged 
fill, that “ my notion of ideas, as I have ſtated it, may be of dangerous 
e conſequence as to that article of the chriſtian faith, which your Lordſhip 
“ has endeavoured to defend ;” and ſo I am bound over to another trial. 
« Clear and diſtin apprehenſions concerning nature and perſon, and the 
„ grounds of identity and diſtinction, fo neceſſary in the diſpute of the Trinity, 
© cannot be had from ſenſation. and reflection; was another accuſation. 
To this, whether true or falſe, I pleaded, that it makes me no party in this 
difpute of the Trinity, more than in any diſpute that can ariſe; nor of one 
fide - of the queſtion more than another. My plea is allowed, © let it be ſo; 
and yet nature and perſon are made uſe of again, to hook me into the heretical 
fide of the diſpute : and what is now the charge againſt me, in reference to the 
Unitarian controverſy, upon the account of nature and perſon ? even this new one, 
viz. that ** if my notions of nature and perſon hold, your Lordſhip does not {ce 


charge 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


« really fignify nothing in themſelves, but are only abſtract and complex 
ideas, which the common ule of language hath appropriated to be the ſigns 
«© of two ideas; then it is plain, that they are only notions of the mind, as all 
abſtracted and complex ideas are; and fo one nature and three perſons can 
be no more.” 

My Lord, I am not fo conceited of my notions, as to think that they deſerve 
that your Lordſhip ſhould dwell long upon the conſideration of them. But 
pardon me, my Lord, if I ſay, that it ſeems to me that this repreſentation 
which your Lordſhip here makes to yourſelf, of my notions of nature and 
rſon, and the inference from it, were made a little in haſte: and that if it 
had not been ſo, your Lordſhip would not, from the preceding words, have 
drawn this concluſion; “and ſo one nature and three perſons can be no 
« more;” nor charged it upon me. 

For as to that part of your Lordſhip's repreſentation of my notions of 
nature and perſon, wherein it is ſaid, “if theſe terms in themſelves ſignify 
« nothing; though I grant that to be my notion of the terms nature and 
perſon, that they are two ſounds that naturally ſignify not one thing more than 
another, nor in themſelves ſignify any thing at all, but have the ſignification 
which they have, barely by impoſition: yet in this my notion of them, give 
me leave to preſume, that upon more leiſurely thoughts I ſhall have your Lord- 
ſhip, as well as the reſt of mankind that ever thought of this matter, concurring 
with me. So that if your Lordſhip continues poſitive in it, © that you cannot 
te ſce how it is poſſible to defend the doctrine of the Trinity, if this my notion 
« of nature and perſon hold; I, as far as my eye-ſight will reach in the caſe 
(which poſſibly is but a little way) cannot ſee, but it will be plain to all mankind, 
that your Lordſhip gives up the doctrine of the Trinity: ſince this notion of 
nature and perſon that they are two words that ſignify by impoſition, is what 


thoſe who think well of your Lordſhip's ability to defend it, and believe that 
you ſee as far into that queſtion as any body (which I take to be the common 
ſentiment of all the learned world, eſpecially of thoſe of our country and church) 
will be in great danger to have an ill opinion of the evidence of that article: 
- fince, I imagine, there is ſcarce one of them, who does not think this notion 
will hold, viz. that theſe terms nature and perſon ſignify what they do ſignify 
by impoſition, and not by nature. 

'TrovGn, if the contrary were true, that theſe two words, nature and 


did naturally and in themſelves ſignify what they do fignify, and that they 
received not their ſignifications from the arbitrary impoſition of men, I do not 
ſee how the defence of the doctrine of the Trinity ſhould depend hereon ; 
unleſs your Lordſhip concludes, that it is neceſſary to the defence of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, that theſe two articulate ſounds ſhould have natural ſignifica- 
tions; and that unleſs they are uſed in thoſe ſignifications, it were impoſſible 
to defend the doctrine of the Trinity, Which is in effect to ſay, that where 
. | 4 B PINT. | ttheſe 


will hold in the common ſenſe of all mankind. And then, my Lord, all 


perſon, had this particular privilege, above other names of things, that they 
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charge proved? even thus, in theſe words annexed to it: © For if theſe terms F. 103. 
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. theſe two words are not in uſe and in their natural ſignification, the doctrine of 
the Trinity cannot be defended. And if this be ſo, I grant your Lordſhip had 
reaſon to ſay, that if it hold, that the terms nature and pe: ſon ſignify by impo- 
ſition, your Lordſhip does not ſee how it is poſſible to defend the doctrine of 
the Trinity. But then, my Lord, I beg your Lordſhip to confider, whether 
this be not mightily to prejudice that doctrine, and to undermine the belief ot 
that article of faith, to make ſo extraordinary a ſuppoſition neceſſaty to the 
defence of it; and of more dangerous conſequence to it, than any thing your 
Lordſhip can imagine deducible from my book ? 80 
As to the remaining part of what your Lordſhip has, in the foregoing paſ- 
ſage, ſet down as ſome of my notions of nature and perſon, viz. that theſe terms 
are only abſtract or complex ideas: T crave leave to plead, that I never ſaid any 
ſuch thing; and I ſhould be aſhamed if I ever had ſaid, that theſe, or any other 
terms, were ideas: which is all one as to ſay, that the fign is the thing ſigni- 
fied. Much leſs did I ever ſay, That theſe terms are only abſtract and com- 
&« plex ideas, which the common uſe of language hath appropriated to be the 
« ſigns of two ideas.” For to fay, that the common uſe of language has 
« appropriated abſtract and complex ideas to be the figns of ideas,” ſeems to 
me ſo extraordinary a way of talking, that I can ſcarce perſuade myſelf it would 
be of credit to your Lordſhip, to think it worth your while to anſwer a man, 
whom'you could ſuppoſe to vent ſuch groſs jargon. | | 

Tats therefore containing none of my notions of nature and perſon, nor 
indeed any thing that I underſtand; whether your Lordſhip rightly deduces 
from it this conſequence, viz. and ſo one nature and three perſons can be no 
« -more;” is what I neither know nor am concerned to examine. 

Your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to take my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding 

| to taſk, in your Vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity: becauſe the doc- 
Vind. p. 252. trine of it will not furniſh your Lordſhip © with clear and diſtinct appre- 
« henſions concerning nature and perſon, and the grounds of identity and 

« diſtinction. For, ſays your Lordſhip, we mult talk unintelligibly about this 
point [of the Trinity] unleſs we have clear and diſtin a«pprehenfions of 
„nature and perſon,” &c. | | 

_ - WuntTHER, by my way of ideas, one can have clear and diſtinct apprehen- 

ſions of nature and perſon, I ſhall not now diſpute, how' much foever I am of 

the mind one may. Nor ſhall I queſtion the reaſonableneſs of this principle 

your Lordſhip goes upon, viz. that my book is to be difputcd againſt, as oppo- 

lite to the doctrine of the Trinity, becauſe it fails to furniſh your Lordſhip 

with clear and diſtin& apprehenſions of nature and perſon, and the diſtinc- 

«« tion between them; though I promiſed no ſuch clear and diſtin& appre- 

henſions, nor have treated in my book any where of nature at all. But upon 

this occaſion I cannot but obſerve, that your Lordſhip yourſelf, in that place, 

makes clear and diſtin ideas neceſſary to that certainty of faith,” which 

your Lordſhip thinks requifite, though it be that very thing for which you 

blame the men of the new way of reaſoning, and is the very ground of your 

diſputing againſt the Unitarians, the author of Chril.ianity not myſterious, aud 

me, jointly under that title. 


YouR 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


Vous Lordſhip, to ſupply that defect in my book, of clear and diſtinct 
appre henſions of nature and perſon, for the vindication of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, without which it cannot be talked of jntelligibly nor defended, under- 


Lordſhip, gave me hopes of getting farther inſight into theſe matters, and 
more clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature and perſon, than was 
to be had by ideas; but that after all the attention and application I could uſe, 
in reading what your Lordſhip had writ of it, I found myſelf fo little en- 
lightened concerning nature and perſon, by what your Lordſhip had ſaid, that 
I found no other remedy, but that I muſt be content with the condemned 
way by idea. | | 

Tas, which I thought not only an innocent, but a reſpectful anſwer, to 


more ſevere refleQtion than I thought it deſerved, Scepticiſm is a pretty hard 
word, which I find dropt in more places than one ; but I ſhall refer the con- 
ſideration of that to another place. All that I ſhall do now, ſhall be to mark 
out (ſince your Lordſhip forces me to it) more particularly than I did before, 
what I think very hard to be underſtood, in that which your Lordſhip has ſaid 
to clear the diſtinction between nature and perſon ; which I ſhall do, for theſe 
two ends: 
FigsT, as an excuſe for my ſaying, „that I had learnt nothing out of 
“ your Lordſhip's claborate diſcourſe of them, but this; that I muſt content 
& myſelf with my condemned way by ideas.” | 

Axp next to ſhew, why not only I, but ſeveral others, think, that if my 
book deſerved to be brought in, and taken notice of among the Anti-trinitarian 
writers, for want of clear and diſtinct ideas of nature and perſon; what your 
Lordſhip has faid upon theſe ſubjects will more juſlly deſerve, by him that 
writes next in defence of the doctrine of the Trinity, to be brought in among 
the oppoſers of the doctrine of the Trinity, as of dangerous conſequence to it; 
for want of giving clear and diſtin appreheuſions of nature and perſon ; unleſs 
the ſame thing ranks one man among the Unitarians, and another amongſt the 
Trinitarians. | ink 

Wyar your Lordſhip had ſaid, for clearing of the diſtinction of nature and 
perſon, having ſurpaſſed my underſtanding, as I told your Lordſhip in my for- 
mer leiter; 1 was reſolved not to incur your Lordſhip's diſpleaſure a ſecond 
time, by confeſſing I found not myſelf enlightened by it, till I had taken all the 
help I could imagine, to fiad out theſe clear and diſtin appfehenſions of nature 
and perſon, which your Lordſhip had ſo much decl:red for. To this purpoſe, | 
I conſulted. others upon what you had faid; and defired to find ſome body, 
who underſtanding it himſelf, would help me out, where my own application 
and endeavours: had been uſed to no purpoſe. But my misfortune has been, 
my Lord, that among ſeveral whom I have deſired to tell ine their ſenſe of 
what your Lordſhip has ſaid, fo: clearing the notions of natureand perſon, there 
has not been one who owned, that he underſtood your Lordſhip's meaning; 
but confeſſed, the farther he looked into what your Lordſhip had there ſaid 


about nature and perſon, the more he was at a loſs about them. 
4B 2 OxE 


took to clear the diſtintion between nature and perſon. This, I told your yiag, p. 252 


what your Lordſhip had ſaid about nature and perſon, has drawn upon me a P. 125. 
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Ox ſaid, your Lordſhip began with giving two fignifications of the word 
nature. One of them, as it ſtood for properties, he ſ.id he underſtood : but 
the other, wherein © nature was taken for the thing itſelf, wherein thoſe pro- 
« perties were,” he ſaid, he did not underſtand. But that, he added, I was 
not to wonder at, in a man who was not very well acquainted with Greek; 
and therefore might well be allowed not to have learning enough to under. 
ſtand an Engliſh word, that Ariſtotle was brought to explain and ſettle the 
ſenſe of. Beſides, he added, that which puzzled him the more in it, was the 
very explication which was brought of it out of Ariſtotle, viz. that „ nature 


« was a corporeal ſubilance, which had the principles of motion in itſelf,” 


becauſe he could not conceive a corporeal ſubſtance, having the principles of 
motion in itſelf. And if nature were a corporeal ſubſtance, having the prin— 
ciples of motion jn itſelf; it muſt be 1 ſenſe to ſay, that a corporeal 
ſubſtance, or, which is the ſame thing, a body having the<principles of motion 


in itſelf, is nature; which he confeſſed, if any body ſhould ſay to him, he 
could not underſtand. OY : | 


ANOTHER thing, he ſaid, that perplexed him in. this explication of nature, 


was, that if © nature was a corporeal ſubſtance, which had the principles of 


motion in itſelf,” he thought it might happen that there might be no nature 


at all, For corporeal ſubſtances having all equally principles, or no principles 
of motion in themſelves; and all men who do not make matter and motion 


eternal, being poſitive in it, that a body, at reſt, has no principle of motion 


in it; muſt conclude, that corporeal ſubſtance has no principle of motion in 
- itſelf : from hence it will follow, that to all thoſe who admit not matter and 
motion to be eternal, no nature, in that ſenſe, will be left at all, ſince 


nature is ſaid to be a corporeal ſubſtance, which hath the principles of 
motion in itſelf; but ſuch a ſort of corporeal fubſtance thoſe men have no 


notion of at all, and conſequently none of nature, which is ſuch a corporeal 


Vin d. p. 252. 


ſubſtance. | 

Now, faid he, if this be that clear and diſtin& apprehenſion of nature, 
which is ſo neceſſary to the doctrine of the Trinity; they who have found it 
out for that purpoſe, and find it clear and diſtinct, have reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with it upon that account: but how they will reconcile it to the creation of 
matter, I cannot tell. I, for my part, ſaid he, can make it conſiſt neither with 
the creation of the world, nor with any other notions; and ſo, plainly, cannot 
underſtand it, . | 

He farther ſaid, in the following words, which are theſe, but nature and 
e ſubſtance are of an equal extent; and fo that which is the ſubje& of powers 


and properties is the nature, whether it be meant of bodily or ſpiritual ſub- 


* ſtances;” he neither underſtood the connection nor ſenſe. Firſt, he under- 


ſtood not, he ſaid, that nature and ſubſtance were of the ſame extent.” 


Nature, he ſaid, in his notion of it, extended to things that were not ſub- 
ſtances; as he thought it might properly be ſaid, the nature of a rectangular 


triangle was, that the ſquare of the hypotenuſe, was equal to the ſquare of the 


two other- fides; or, it is the nature of fin, to offend God: though it be 
W As | Certain, 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


certain, that neither ſin nor a rectangular triangle, to which nature is attributed 
in theſe propoſitions, are either of them ſubſtances. 

FARTHER, he ſaid, that he did not ſee how the particle but” connects this 
to the preceding words. But leaſt of all, could he comprehend the inference 
ftom hence: and ſo that which is the ſudject of powers and properties is na- 
„ ture, whether it be meant of bodily or ſpiritual ſubſtances,” Which deduc- 
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tion, ſaid he, ſtands thus: ** Ariſtotle takes nature for a corporeal ſubſtance, - 


« which has the principle of motion in itſelf ; therefore nature and ſubſtance 
« are of an equal extent, and'ſo both corporeal and incorporeal ſubſtances. are 
« nature.” This is the very connection, ſaid he, of the whole deduction, in 
the foregoing words;. which I underſtand not, if I underſtand the words: 
and if I underſtand not the words, I am yet farther from underſtanding any 
thing. of this explication of nature, whereby we are to come to clear and 
diſtinct apprehenſions of it. | | 

M&tTHINKs;. ſaid he, going on, I underſtand how by making nature and 
ſubſtance one and the ſame thing, that may ſerve to bring ſubſtance into this 


diſpute; but for all that, I cannot, for my life, underſtand nature to be ſub- 


ſtance, nor ſubſtance to be nature. 

THERE is another inference, faid he, in the cloſe of this paragraph, which 
both for its connection and expreſſion ſeems, to me, very hard to be under- 
ſtood, it being ſet down in theſe words: © ſo that the nature of things pro- 
« perly belongs to our reaſon, and not to mere ideas.” For when a man 
knows what it is for the nature of things properly to belong to reaſon, and not 
to mere ideas, there will, I gueſs, ſome difficulty remain, in what ſenſe ſoever 
he ſhall underſtand that expreſſion, to deduce this propoſition as an inference 
from the foregoing words, which are theſe: I grant, that by ſenſation and 
reflection, we come to know the powers and properties of things; but our 
« reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be ſomething beyond thoſe, becauſe it is 


Vind. p. 253, 


« impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves: ſo that the nature of 


„things properly belongs to our reaſon, and not to mere ideas.” | 

IT is true, ſaid I; bat his Lordſhip, upon my taking reaſon in that place for 
the power of reaſoning, bath, in his anſwer, with a little kind of warmth, 
corrected my miſtake, in theſe words: „ (till you are at it, that you can find 
no oppoſition between ideas and reaſon : but ideas are objects of the under- 
« ſtanding, and the underitanding is one of the faculties employed about them.“ 
% No doubt of it. But you might eafily ſee that by reaſon, I underſtood 
principles of reaſon, allowed by mankind ; which, I think, are very diffe- 
*« rent from ideas. But I p.rccive reaſon, in this ſenſe, is a thing you have no 
„ idea of; or one as obſcure as that of ſubſtance.” | 
FT 1MaAGine, faid the gentleman, that if his Lordſhip ſhould be aſked, 
how he perceives you have no idea of reaſon in that ſenſe, or one as obſcure 


as that of ſubſtance? he would ſcarce have a reaſon ready to give for his 


Anſ. p. 101. 


 fiying ſo: and what we ſay which reaſon cannot account for, mult be aſcribed 


to ſome other cauſe. 
Now: truly, ſaid I, my miſtake was fo innocent and fo unaffected, that if I 


had had theſe very words ſaid to me then, which his Lordſhip ſound> in my ears 


BOW, 
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cauſe, let reaſon, taken for principles of reaſon, be as diffecent as it will frog 


Mr. Lockx's Reply to the 


now, to awaken my underſtanding, viz. “ that the principles of reaſon are 
« very different from ideas; I do not yet find how they would have helped 
me to ſce what, it ſeems, was no ſmall fault, that I did not ſee before. e. 


ideas; reaſon, taken as a faculty, is as different from them, in my apprehen— 
ſion: and in both ſenſes of the word reaſon, either as taken for a taculty, 


or for the principles of reaſon, allowed by mankind, reaſon and ideas may 

conſiſt together. HP TH 
CERTAINLY, ſaid the gentleman, ideas have ſomething in them, that you 

do not ſee ; or elſe ſuch a ſmall miſtake, as you made in endeavouring to make 


them conſiſtent with reaſon as a faculty, would not have moved fo great a 


man as my Lord Biſhop of Worceſter ſo as to make him tell you, that rea- 
« ſon, taken for the common principles of reaſon, is a thing whereof you 
* have no ideas, or one as obſcure as that of ſubſtance,” For, if I miſ- 


take not, you have in your book, in more places than one, ſpoke, and that 
ptetty largely, of ſelf-evident propoſitions and maxims: ſo that, if his Lord- 


Wy 


r dae eee thoſe parts of your Eſlay, he cannot doubt, but that you have 
ideas of thoſe common principles of reaſon, _ | 


Ir may be ſo, I replied; but ſuch things ate to be born from great men, 


who often uſe them as marks of diſtinction: though I ſhould leſs expect 


them from my Lord Biſhop of Worceſter than from almoſt any one; becauſe 


Vid. p. 252. 


he has the ſolid and interior greatneſs, of learning, as well as that of outward 


title and dignity. But ſince he expects it from me, I will do what I can to 


ſee what, he ſays, is his meaning here by reaſon. I will repeat it juſt as his 
Lordſhip ſays, I might cafily have, ſeen what he underſtood by it.” My 
Lord's words immediately following thoſe above taken notice of, are: © and ſo 
e that which is the ſubject of powers and properties is the nature, whether it 


„ be meant of bodily or ſpiritual ſubſtances.” And then follow, thele, which 
to be rightly underſtood, his Lordſhip ſays muſt be read thus: „I grant, that 


by 1 nſation and reflection we come. to know. the propecties of things; but 
„ our realon, i. e. the principles of reaſon allowed by mankind, are ſatisfied 
© that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould 
« ſubfilt by themſelves : ſo that the nature of things properly belongs to our 
„ reaſon, 1. e. to the principles. of reaſon, allowed by mankind ; and not to 
% mere ideas.” This explication of it, replied the gentleman, which my Lord 
Biſhop has given of this paſſage, makes it more unintelligible to me than it 
was before ; and I know him to be ſo great a maſter of tenſe, that I doubt 
whether he himſelf will be better ſatisfied-with this ſenſe of his words, than 
with that which you underſtood it in. But let us go on to the two next para- 
graphs, wherein his / Lordſhip is at farther pains to give us clear and diſtin&t 


apprehenſions of nature: and that we may not miſtake, let us firſt read 


Vind. p. 255. 


his words, which run thus: n | | 
“Bur we muſt yet proceed farther; for nature may be conſidered two 
„ Pry RG: | | | 
1. © As it is in diſtin individuals; as the nature of a man is cqually in 
& Peter, James, and John; and this is the common nature, with a particular 
9 8483 | 4 ſubtiſtence, 


Biſhop of Worceſter, 


« ſubſiſtence, proper to each of gebs For the nature of a man as in Peter, 
« jg diſtinct from that ſame nature, as it is in James and John; otherwiſe they 


« would be but one perſon, as well as have the ſame nature. And this diſ- 
« tinction of perſohs in them, is diſcerned both by our ſenſes, as to their 
different accidents; and by our reaſon, becauſe they have a ſeparate exiſt- 
« ence; not coming into it at once, and in the ſame manner.” 
2, © NATURE may be conſidered abſtractly, without reſpect to individual 
« perſons; and then it makes an entire notion of itſelf. For, however the 
« ſame nature may be in different individuals, yet the nature in itſelf remains 
One and the ſame; which appears from this evident reaſon, that otherwiſe 
« every individual miſt make a different kind.“ 
In thefe words, ſaid he, having read them, I find the ſame difficulties you 
took notice of in your letter. As firſt; that it is not declared whether his Lord- 


thip ſpeaks here of nature, as ſtanding for eſſential properties, or of nature, 


ſtanding for ſubſlance;. which dubiouſneſs caſts an obſcurity on the whole 

ace. And next, Lean no more tell than you, whether it be his Lordſhip's 
opinion that I ought to think, that one and the ſame nature is in Peter and 
John; or, that a nature diſtinct from that in John, is in Peter; and that for 
the ſame reaſon which left you at a loſs, viz. becauſe I cannot put together one 
and the ſame and diſtinct. But ſince his Lordſhip, in his anſwer to vou, has 
ſaid nothing to give us light in theſe matters, we muſt be content to be in the 
dark; and if he has not thought fit to explain it, fo as to make himſelf to be 


underſtood by us, we may be ſure he has a reaſon! for it. But pray tell me, 


did you underſtand the reſt of theſe two paragraphs that you mentioned, only 
thoſe two difficulties ? For I'muſt profeſs to you, that I underſtand ſo little of 
either of them, that they contribute nothing at all to give me thoſe clear and 
diſtinct apprehenſions of nature and perſon, which I find, by his Lordſhip, it is 
neceſſaty to have, before one can have a right underſtandin g of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Nay, I am fo far from gaining by his Lordſhip's diſcourſe, thoſe 
clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature and perſon, that what he objects to 
your new method of certainty, I found verified in this his clearing the diſtinct ion 
between nature and perſon, that it left me in more doubt than I was in before. 
TRUT V, Sir, replied J, that was juſt my caſe; but minding then only what 
thought immediately related to the objections to my book, which followed ; 
I "aſſed by what I might have retorted concerning the obſcurity and difficulty 
in his Lordſhip's deCtrine about nature and perſon, and contented myſelf to tell 
his Lordſhip, in as reſpectful terms as I could find, that I could not underſtand 
him: which drew from him that ſevere reflection, that I obftinately ſtick to a 
way that leads to ſcepticiſm, which is the way of ideas, But now that, for the 
vindication of my book, I am hp tics that his Lordſhip's way, without ideas, 
does as little (I wilt not fay leſs) furniſh us with clear and diſtinct apptehenſions 
concerning nature and perſon, as my Eſſay does; I do not ſce but that his Lord- 
lhip's Vindication of the Trinity, is as much agaioſt the doctrine of the Trinity, 
as my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding ; and may, with as much reaſon on-that 
account, be animadverted on by another, who vindicates the doctrine of the 


THO, as ny book is by. his Lordſhip, : 
NDEED, 
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Id DEE D, ſaid: he, if failing of clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning 
nature and perſon, render any book obnoxious to one that vindicates the dc. 
trine of the Trinity, and gives him ſufficient cauſe to write againſt it, as oppo- 
ſite to that doctrine; I know no book of more dangerous conſequence to that 
article of faith, nor more neceſlary to be writ againſt by a defender of that 
article, than that part of his Lordſhip's Vindication, which we are now upon. 
For to my thinking, I never met with any thing more unintelligible about that 
ſubject, nor that is more remote from clear and diſtin& apprehenſions of na- 
ture and perſon. For what more effectual method could there be to confound 
the notions of nature and perſon, inſtead of clearing their diſtinction, than to 
diſcourſe of them without firſt defining them ? Is this a way, to give clear and 
diſtin& apprehenſions of two words, upon a right underſtanding of which, all 
our notions of the docttine of the Trinity depend.; and without which, we 
muſt talk unintelligibly about that point? r 72 

His Lordſhip tells us here, nature may be conſidered two ways. What 
is it the nearer to be told, nature may be conſidered two or twenty ways, till we 
know what that is which is to be conſidered two ways ? i. e. till he defines the 
term nature, that we may know what preciſely is the thing meant by it. 


Ax tells us, nature may be confidered, | - | | 


« x. As it is in individuals. 

| 42,-AbſtraRtly.” Rs Fo pe tet 

1. His Lordſhip ſays, * nature may be conſidered, as in diſtinct indi- 
« viduals,” It is true, by thaſe that know what nature is. But his Lordſhip 
having not yet told me what nature is, nor what he here means by it; it is 
impoſſible for me to conſider nature in ot out of individuals, unleſs I can con- 
ſider I know not what: ſo that this conſideration is, to me, as good as no 
conſideration; neither does or can it help at all to any clear and diſtin appre- 
henſions of nature. Indeed he ſays, Ariſtotle by nature ſignified a corporeal 
ſubſtance; and from thence his Lordſhip takes occaſion to ſay, ** that nature 
and ſubſtance are of an equal extent :” though Ariſtotle, taking nature for a 
corporeal ſubſtance, gave no ground for ſuch a ſaying, becauſe corporeal ſub- 
ſtance and ſubſtance are not of an equal extent. But to paſs, by that: if his 
Lordſhip would have us underſtand here, that by nature he means ſubſtance, 
this is but ſubſtituting one name in the place of another; and, which is 
worſe, a more doubtful and obſcure term, in the place of one that is leſs ſo; 
which will, I fear, not give us very clear and diſtin apprehenſions of nature, 
His'Lordſhip goes on : | | . 

As the nature of a man is equally in Peter, James, and John; and this 


js the common nature, with a particular ſubſiſtence proper to each of them.” 


. Hee his Lordſhip does not tell us what conſideration of nature there may 


be, but actually affirms and teaches ſomething. I with I had the capacity to 
learn by it the clear and diſtin apprehenſions of nature and perſon, which is the 
leſſon he is here upon. He fays, that the nature of a man is equally in 
&« Peter, James, and John.“ That's more than I know: becauſe I do not 
know what things Peter, James, and John are. They may be drills, or horſes, 


for ought I know; as well as Weweena, Cuchipe, and Couſheda, by. 
[1 57 
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drills, as his Lordſhip ſays, for ought he knows. For I know no law of 
ſpeech that more neceſſarily makes theſe three ſounds, Peter, James, and 
john, ſtand for three men; than Weweena, Cuchipe, and Couſheda, 
ſtand for three men: for I knew a horſe that was called Peter; and I 
do not know but the maſter of the ſame team might call other of his horſes, 


flames and John. Indeed if Peter, James, and John, are ſuppoſed to 


be the names only of men, it cannot be queſtioned but the nature of man 
is equally in them; unleſs one can ſuppoſe each of them to be a man, 
without having the nature of a man in him: that is, ſuppoſe him to be a man, 
without being a man. But then this to me, I confeſs, gives no manner of 
clear or diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature in general, or the nature of 
man in particular; it ſeeming to me to lay no more but this, that a man is a 
man, and a drill is a drill, =} a horſe is a horſe: or, which is all one, what 
has the nature of a map, has the nature of a man, or is a man ; and what 
has the nature of a drill, has the nature of a drill; or is a drill; and what 
has the nature of a horſe, has the nature of a horſe, or is a horſe; whether 
it be called Peter, or not called Peter. But if any one ſhould repeat this a 
thouſand times to me, and go over all the ſpecies of creatures, with ſuch an 
unqueſtionable aſſertion; of every one of them; I do not find, that thereby 1 
ſhould get one jot clearer or diſtincter apprehenſions either of nature in general, 
or of the nature of a mam, a horſe, or a drill, &c. in particular. 0 

His. Lordſhip adds, „and this is the common nature, with a particular 
e ſubſiſtence, proper to each of them.“ I do not doubt but his Lordſhip ſet 


down theſe words with a very good meaning; but ſuch is my misfortune, that 


I, for my life, cannot find, it out. I have repeated and this“ twenty times to 
myſelf; and my weak underſtanding always rejolts, and what? To which I 
am always ready to anſwer, the nature of a man in Peter, and the nature of 
a man in James, and the nature of a man in John, is the common nature; 
and there I ſtop, and can go no farther to make it coherent to myſelf, till I 
add of man; and then it muſt be read thus; the nature of man in Peter is 
« the common nature of man, with a particular ſubſiſtence. proper to Peter.“ 
That the nature of man in Peter, is the nature of a man, if Peter be ſuppoſed to 
be a man, I certainly know, let the nature of man be what it will, of which I 
yet know nothing: but if Peter be not ſuppoſed to be the name of a man, but 
be the name of a horſe, all that knowledge vaniſhes, and I know nothing. 
But let Peter be ever ſo much a man, and let it be impoſſible to give that name 
to a horſe, yet I.cannot underſtand theſe: words, that the common nature of 
man is in Peter; for whatſoever is in Peter, exiſts in Peter; and whatever 
exiſts in Peter, is particular: but the common nature of man, is the general 
nature of man, or elſe I underſtand not what is meant by common nature. 
And it confounds my. underftanding, to make a general a particular. | 
Bur to help me to conceive this matter, I am told, © it is the common 
e nature with a particular ſubſiſtence proper to Peter.” But this helps not m 


underſtanding in the caſe: for firſt, I do not underſtand what ſubſiſtence is, 


if it ſignify any thing different from exiſtence; and if it be the ſame with 
exiſtence, then it is ſo far rom looſening the knot, that it leaves it juſt as it 
VOLTS: ns 6, > was, 
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was, only covered with the obſcure and leſs known term, ſubſiſtence. For the 
difficulty to me, is, to conceive an univerſal nature, or univerſal any-thing 
to exiſt ; which would be, in my mind, to make an univerſal a particular 4 
which, to me, is impoſſible... | : 

No, ſaid another who was by, it is but uſing the word ſubſiſtence inſtead of 


_ exiſtence, and there is nothing eaſier z if one will conſider this common or uni. 
verſal nature, with a particular exiſtence, under the name of ſubſiſtence, the 
buſineſs is done. | | 


JosT as eaſy, replied the former, I find it in myſelf, as to conſider the 
nature of a circle with four angles; for to conſider a circle with four angles, 
is no more impoſſible to me, than to conſider an univerſal with a particular 


exiſtence; which is to conſider a univerſal really exiſting, and in effect a parti- 


cular. But the words, proper to each of them, follow to help me out. 


I hoped oo, till I conſidered them; and then I found I underſtood them as little 


as all the reſt. For I know not what is a ſubſiſtence proper to Peter, more 
than to James or John, till I know Peter himſelf; and then indeed my ſenſes 


will diſcern him from James or John, or any man living. 
His Lordſhip goes on: © for the nature of man, as in Peter, is diſtin& from 


„ that ſame nature as it is in James and John; otherwiſe they would be but 
one perſon, as well as have the ſame nature.” Theſe words, by the cauſal 


particle for, which introduces them, ſhould be a proof of ſomething that goes 
1 but what they are meant for a proof of, I confeſs I underſtand not. 
For the propoſition preceding, as far as I can make any thing of it, is this, 


that the general nature of a man has.a particular exiſtence in each of the three, 


Peter, James, and John. But then how the ſaying, that the nature of man, 
eas in Peter, is diſtin from the ſame nature as it is in James and John,” 


does prove that the general nature of man does or can exiſt in either of them, 


] cannot ſee. | 
THz words which follow, otherwiſe they would be one perſon, as well as 


te have the ſame nature,” I fee the connection of; for it is viſible they were 
brought to prove, that the nature in Peter is diſtinct from the nature in James 
and John. But with all that, I do not ſee of what uſe or ſignificancy they are 
here: becauſe, 69 me, they are more obſcure and doubtful, than the propoſi- 


tion they are brought to prove. For I ſcarce think there can be a clearer pro- 


poſition than this, viz. that three natures, that have three diſtin exiſtences in 
three men, are, as his Lordſhip ſays, three diftin& natures, and ſo needs no 
proof. But to prove it by this, that ** otherwiſe they could not be three per- 
« ſons,” is to ptove it by a propoſition unintelligible to me; becauſe his Lord- 
ſhip has not yet told me, what the clear and diſtinct apprehenſion of perſon is, 


which I ought to have. For his Lordſhip ſuppoſing it, as he does, to be a 


term, which has in itſelf a certain ſignification; I, who have no ſuch conception 
of it, ſhould in vain look for it in the propriety of our language, which is eſta- 
bliſhed upon arbitrary impoſition ; and ſo. can, by no means, imagine what 
perſon here ſignifies, till his Lordſhip ſhall do me the favour to tell me. 

To this I replied, that page 259, which is but ſix pages farther, your Lord- 
ſhip explains the notion of perſon. | 8 4 
; | | 4 
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To which the gentleman anſwered, whether I can get clear and diſtinct 


apprehenſions of perſon, by what his Lordſhip ſays there of perſon, I ſhall fe 
when I come to it. But this, in the mean time, muſt be confeſſed, that perſon 


comes in here ſix pages too ſoon, for thoſe who want his Lordſhip's explica- 


tion of it, to make them have clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of what he 


means, when he uſes it. | 
For we muſt certainly talk unintelligibly about nature and perſon, as well 


as about the doctrine of the Trinity, unleſs we have clear and diſtin appre- 


henſions concerning nature and perſon; as his Lordſhip ſays, in the fore- 


oing page. | | | 
: IT follows, “and this diſtinction of perſons in them, is diſcerned both by 
« our ſenſes, as to their different accidents ;: and by our reaſon, becauſe they have 


_ « a ſeparate exiſtence ; not coming into it at once and in the ſame manner.” 


THESE words, ſaid he, which conclude this paragraph, tell us how perſons 
are diſtinguiſhed ; but, as far as I can ſee, ſerve not at all to give us any clear 
and diſtin& apprehenſions of nature, by conſidering it in diſtin& individuals: 
which was the buſineſs of this paragraph. | 


His Lordſhip ſays, we may conſider nature as in diſtin individuals: and 


ſo I do as much, when I conſider it in three diſtinct phyſical atoms or particles 
of the air or æther, as when I conſider it in Peter, James and John. For three 
diſtinct phyſical atoms are three diſtin& individuals, and have three diſtinct 
natures in them, as certainly as three diſtin men; though I cannot diſcern 
the diſtinction between them by my ſenſes, as to their different accidents; nor 
is their ſeparate exiſtence diſcernible to my reaſon, by their not coming into it 
at once and in the ſame manner: for they did, for ought I know, or at leaſt 
might, come into exiſtence at once and in the ſame manner, which was by 
creation. I think it will be allowed, that God did, or might, create more 
than one phyſical atom of matter at once: ſo that here nature may be conſi- 
dered in diſtinct individuals, without any of thoſe ways of diſtinction which his 
Lordſhip here ſpeaks of: and ſo I cannot fee how theſe laſt words contribute 
aught, to give us clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature, by conſidering nature 


in diſtin individuals. 


i, 


— 5 


Bur to try what clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature, his 


Lordſhip's way of conſidering nature in this paragraph carries in it; let me 
repeat his Lordſhip's diſcourſe to you here, only changing one common nature 


for another, viz. putting the common nature of animal, for the common nature 


of man, which his Lordſhip has choſe to inſtance in; and then his Lordſhip's 


words would run thus: “nature may be conſidered two ways; firſt, as it 
* js in diſtin individuals; as the nature of an animal is equally in Alexander, 
% Bucephalus, and Podargus: and this is the common nature, with a particular 


* ſubſiſtence, proper to each of them. For the nature of animal, as in Buce- 


e phalus, is diſtin& from the ſame nature as in Podargus and Alexander; 


* otherwiſe they would be but one perſon, as well as have the ſame nature. 


And this diſtinction of perſons in them, is diſcerned both by our ſenſes, as to 


their different accidents; and by our reaſon, becauſe they have a ſeparate - 


* exiſtence, not coming into it at once and in the ſame manner.” 
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To this I ſaid, I thought he did violence to your Lordſhip's ſenſe, in apply. 
ing the word perſon, which ſignifies an intelligent individual, to Bucheph. Ius 
and Podargus, which were two irrational animals. | | 

To which the gentleman replied, that he fell into this miſtake, by his 
thinking your Lordfhip had fomewhere ſpoken, as if an individual intelligent 
ſubſtance were not the proper definition of perſon, But, continued he, I lay 
no ſtreſs on the word perſon, in the inftance'wherein I have uſed his Lordſhip's 
words, and therefore, if you pleafe, put individual for it; and then reading it 
ſo, let me aſk you, whether that way of conſidering it contributes any thing 
to the giving you clear and diſtin apprehenſions of nature? which it ought 
to do, if his Lordſhip's way of confidering nature, in that paragraph, were of 
any uſe to that purpoſe : ſince the common nature of animal is as much the 
ſame; or, as his Lordſhip fays in the next paragraph; as much an entire 


notion of itſelf, as the common nature of man. And the common nature of 
animal is as equally in Alexander, Bucephalus; and Podargus, with a particular 


ſubſiſtence proper to each of them; as the common nature of man is equally 
in Peter, James, and John, with a particular ſabfiſtence ptoper to each of 
them, &c. 15 what' does all this do towards the giving you clear and 
diſtinct apprehenſions of nature? , er 

FT REPLIED, truly neither the conſideration of nature, as in his Lordſhip's 
diſtinct individuals, viz. in Peter, James, and ohn; nor the conſideration of 
nature, as in your diftin& individuals, viz: in Alexander, Bucephalus, and Po- 
dargus; did any thing towards the giving me cleat and diſtinct apprehenſions 
of nature. Nay, they were ſo far from it, that after having gone over both 
the one and the other ſeveral times in my thoughts, I ſeem to have leſs clear 
and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature, thin I had before, But whether it will 
be ſo with other people, as I perteive it is: witii you, and me, and ſome others, 
none of the dulleſt, whom 1 have talked with upon this ſubject, that muſt be 
left to experience; and if there be others that do hereby get ſach clear and 
diſtiuct apprehenſions concerning nature, Which may help them in their noticrs 
of the Trinity, that cannot be denied then. | | 

THAT is true, ſaid he: but if that be ſo, I muſt neceffarily conclude, that 

the notioniſts and the ideiſts have their apprehenſive faculties very differently 
turned; fince in their explaining themſelves (Which they on both ſides think 
clear and intelligible) they cannot underſtand one another. 

Bur let us go on to nature, conſidered abſtractly, in the next words, 


sSxconpl v, nature may be conſidered, ſays his Lordſhip, abſtractly, with- 


” 


out reſpect to individual perſons. | 
T Do not ſee, ſaid he, what perſons do here, more than any other indivi- 
duals. For nature, conſidered abſtractly, has no more reſpect to perſons, than 
any other ſort of individuals. LK 
Arp then, ſays his Lordſhip, it makes an entire notion of itſelf. To 
make an entire notion of itſelf, being an expreſſion I never met with before, 
I hall not, I think, be much blamed if I be not confident, that I periect!y 
under ſtand it. To gueſs therefore, as well as I can, hat can be meant by 
it, I conſider, that whatever the mind makes an object of its contemp a- 
: | | tion 
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tion at any time, may be called one notion, or, as you perhaps would call it, one 
idea; which may be an entire notion or idea, though it be but the half of what 
is the object of the mind at another time. For methinks the number five is 
3s much an entire notion of itſelf, when the mird contemplates the number 
five by itſelf ; as the number ten is an entire notion by itſelf, when the mind 
contemplates that alone and its properties: and in this ſenſe I can underſtand 
an entire notion by itſelf, But if it mean any thing elſe, I confeſs I do not 
underſtand” it. But then the difficulty remains; for I cannot ſee how in this 
ſenſe, nature abſtractly conſidered makes an entire notion, more than the na- 
ture of Peter makes an entire notion. For if the nature in Peter be confidered 
by itſelf, or if the abſtract nature of man be conſidered by itſelf, or if 
the nature of animal (which is yet more abſtract) be r by itſelf; 


every one of theſe being made the whole object, that the mind at an 
time contemplates, ſeems, to me, as much an entire notion as either of the 
other. 5 RTE OTE | 
Bur farther, what the calling nature, abſtractly conſidered, an entire notion 
in itſelf, contributes to our having or not having clear and diſtinct apprehen- 
ſions of natute, is yet more remote from my comprehenſie. 
His Lordſhip's next words are; for however the ſame nature may be in vind. p. 254» 
« different individuals, yet the nature in. itſelf remains one and the fame: 
« which appears from this evident reaſon, that otherwiſe every individual 
« maſt make a different kind“. r ELIE, 4. 
Tur coherence of which diſcourſe, continued he, tending, as it ſeems, to 
prove, that nature, conſidered abſtractly, makes an entire notion of itſelf; F 
ſtands, as far as I can comprehend it, thus: © becauſe every individual muſt 
« not make a different kind; therefore nature, however it be in different 
« individuals, yet in itſelf it remains one and the ſame. And becauſe nature, 
« however it be in different individuals, yet in itfelf remains one and the 
% ſame ; therefore, confidered abſtractly, it makes an entire notion of itſelf.” 
This is the argument of this paragraph; and the connection of it, if I under- 
ſtand the connecting words; “ for, and from this evident reaſon.” Burt if they 
are uſed for any thing elſe but to tie thoſe propoſitions together, as the proofs 
one of another, in that way I have mentioned; I confeſs, I underſtand them 
not, nor any thing that is meant by this whole paragraph. And in that ſenſe 
I underſtand it in, what it does towards the giving us clear and diſtin appre- 
henſions of nature, I muſt confeſs I do not fee at all. foo | 
Tuus far, ſaid he, we have conſidered his Lordſhip's explication of nature; 
and my underſtanding what his Lordſhip has diſcourſed upon it, under ſeveral 
heads, for the giving us clear and diſtin apprehenſions concerning it. 
LET us now read what his Lordſhip has faid concerning perſon ; that I may, 
fince you deſire it of me, let you ſee how far I have got any clear and diſtinct 
. apprehenſion of perſon, from his Lordſhip's explication of that. His Lord- 
ſhip's words are; „let us row come to the idea of a perſon. For although vin. p. 259. | 
* the common nature of mankind be the ſame, yet we ſee a difference in the | 
« ſeveral individuals from one another: fo that Peter, and James, and John, | 
te are all of the ſame kind; yet Peter is not James, and James is not John, 
« But 
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« But what is this diſtinction founded upon: they may be diſtinguiſhed from 

each other by our ſenſes, as to difference of features, diſtance of place, 
% &c. but that is not all; for ſuppoſing there were no external difference, 
ce yet there is a difference between them, as ſeveral individuals in the ſame 
ce common nature. And here lies the true idea of a perſon, which ariſes 
« from the manner of ſubſiſtence, which is in one individual, and is not com- 
© municable to another. An individual intelligent ſubſtance is rather ſuppoſe 
« to the making of a perſon, than the proper definition of it; for a perſon re- 
ce Jates to ſomething which doth diſtinguiſh it from another intelligent ſubſtance 
« jn the ſame nature; and therefore the foundation of it lies in the peculiar 
« manner of ſubſiſtence, which agrees to one, and to none elſe, of the ſame 
« kind; and this is it which is called ai carne? ( e Bore e 

Ix theſe words, this I underſtand very well, that ſuppoſing Peter, James, 
and John to be all three men; and man being a name for one kind of ani- 
mals, they are all of the ſame kind. I underſtand too very well, that Peter is 
not James, and James is not John, but that there is a difference in theſe ſeveral 
individuals. I underſtand alſo, that they may be diſtinguiſhed from each 
other by our ſenſes, as to different features and diſtance of place, &c. But 
what follows, I do confeſs I do not underſtand, where his Lordſhip fays, 
but that is not all; for ſuppoſing there were no ſuch external difference, 
«« yet there is a difference between them, as ſeveral individuals in the fame 
« nature.” For firſt, whatever willingneſs I have to gratify his Lordſhip in 
whatever he would have me ſuppoſe, yet I cannot, I find, ſuppoſe, that there 
is no ſuch external difference between Peter and James, as difference of 
place; for I cannot ſuppoſe a contradiction: and it ſeems to me to imply a 
contradiction to ſay, Peter and James are not in different places. The next 
thing I do not underſtand, is what his Lordſhip ſays in theſ: words; © for 
« ſuppoſing there were no ſuch external difference, yet there is a diffe- 
«rence between them, as ſeveral individuals in the ſame nature.” For theſe 
words being here to ſhew what the diſtinction of Peter, James, and John, is 
founded upon, I do not underſtand how they at all do it. 

His Lordſhip ſays, Peter is not James, and James is not John,” He then 
aſks, but what is this diſtinction founded upon?“ And to reſolve that, he 
anſwers, « not by difference of features, or diſtance of place,” with an &c. 
becauſe, ©* ſuppoſing there were no ſuch external difference, yet there is a 
difference between them,” In which paſſage, by theſe words, ſuch external 
difference, muſt be meant all other difference but what his Lordſhip, in the 
next words, is going to name; or elſe I do not ſee how his Lordſhip ſhews 
what this diſtinction is founded upon. For if, ſuppoſing ſuch external diffe- 
rences away, there may be other differences on which to found their diſtinc- 
tion, befides that other which his Lordſhip ſubjoins, viz, © the difference that 
„ js between them, as ſeveral individuals in the ſame nature.“ I cannot ſee 
that his Lordſhip has ſaid any thing to ſhew what the diſtinction between thoſe 
individuals is founded on; becauſe if he has not, under the terms external 
difference, comprized all the differences beſides that his chief and fundamental 
one, viz, the difference between them as ſeveral individuals, in the ſame 

| . | © common 
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% common nature; it may be founded on what his Lordſhip has not men- 
tioned. I conclude then it is his Lordſhip's meaning, (or elſe I can ſee no 
meaning in his words) that ſuppoſing no difference between them, of features 
or diſtance of place, &c. i. e. no other difference between them, yet there 
would be ſtjll the true ground of diſtinction, in the difference between them 
as ſeveral individuals in the fame common nature. L 

LET vs then underſtand, if we can, what is the difference between things, 
barely as ſeveral individuals in the fame common nature, all other differences 
laid afide. | | | 
Tux, ſaid I, that I cannot conceive, 


Non I neither, replied the gentleman : for conſidering them as ſeveral in- 


dividuals, was what his Lordſhip did, when he faid, Peter was not James, 
and James was not John; and if that were enough to ſhew on what the 
diſtinction between them was founded, his Lordſhip needed have gone no far- 
ther in his enquiry after that, for that he had found already: and yet methinks 
thither are we at laſt come again, as to the foundation of the diſtinction be- 
tween them, viz. that they are ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature. 
Nor can J here ſee any other ground of the diſtinction between thoſe, that are 
ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature, but this, that they are 
ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature. Either this is all the mean- 
ing that his Lordſhip's words, when conſidered, carry in them; or elſe I do 
pot underſtand what they mean: and either way, I muſt own, they do not 
much towards the giving me clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature and 
perſon, 


O thing more I muſt remark to you, in his Lordſhip's way of expreſſing 


himſelf here; and that is, in the former part of the words laſt read, he ſpeaks, 


as he does all along, of the ſame common nature being in mankind, or in 


the ſeveral individuals: and in the latter part of them, he ſpeaks of ſeveral 
individuals being in the fame common nature. I do by no means find fault 
with ſuch figurative and common ways of ſpeaking, in popular and ordinary 
diſcourſes, where unaccurate thoughts allow unaccurate ways of ſpeaking ; 


but I think I may ſay, that metaphorical expreſſions (which ſeldom terminate | 


in preciſe truth) ſhou!d be as much as poſſible avoided, when men under- 
take to deliver clear and diſtin apprehenſions, and exact notions of things: 
| becauſe, being taken ſtrictly and according to the letter, (as we find they 
uy, apt to be) they always puzzle and miſlead, rather than enlighten and 

inſtruct. | 15 OR | 
I Do not ſay this (continued he) with an intention to accuſe his Lordſhip of 
inaccurate notions ; but yet, I think, his ſticking fo cloſe all along to that 
vulgar way of ſpeaking of the ſame common nature, being in ſeveral indivi- 
duals, has made him leſs eaſy to be underſtood. For to ſpeak truly and 
precitely of this matter, as in reality it is, there is no ſuch thing as one and 
the ſame common nature in ſeveral individuals: for all, that in truth is in 
them, is particular, and can be nothing but particular. But the true mean- 
ing (when it has any) of that metaphorical and popular phraſe, I take to he 
this, and no more, that every particular individual man or horſe, &c. has ſuch a 
5 c nature 
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For if he does find it in theſe words, 
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nature or conſti ution, as agrees and is conformable to that idea, which that 
general pame ſtands for. | 
His Lordſhip's next words are; and here lies the true idea of a perſon, 
<© which ariſes from that manner of ſubſiſtence which is in one individual, and 
« is not communicable to another.” The reading of theſe words, ſaid he, 
makes me wiſh, that we had.ſome other way of communicating our thoughts, 
than by words; for, no doubt, it would have been as much a pleaſure to have 
ſeen what his Lordſhip's thoughts were when he writ this, as it is now an 
uneaſineſs to pudder in words and.expreflions, whoſe meaning one does not 
comprehend. But let us do the beſt we can. And here, ſays his Lord- 
« ſhip, lies the true idea of perſon,” . ey 
PERSON being a diſ-ſyllable, that in itſelf ſignifies nothing; what is meant 
by the true idea of it (it having no idea, one more than another, that belongs 
to it, but the idea of the articulate ſound, that thoſe two ſyllables make in 
ronouncing) I do not underſtand. If by true idea be meant true ſignification, 
— theſe words will run thus; here lies the true ſignification of the word 
erſon: and then to make it more intelligible, we muſt change here into 
3 and then the whole comma will ſtand thus; herein lies the true ſigni- 
fication of the word perſon: which reading, herein, muſt refer to the preced- 


ing words. And then the meaning of theſe words will pe, the true ſignification 
of perſon lies in this, that! ſuppoſing there were no other difference in the 
&« ſeyeral individuals of the ſame kind, yet there is a difference between 
&© them, as ſeveral. individuals inithe ſame, common nature,” Now, if in this 


lies the true fignification of the word yas; muſt find it here that can. 
r n the muſt find it, to be ſuch a ſignification 
as will make the word perſon agree as well to Bucephalus and Podargus, as 
o Alexander: for let the diffęrence, between Bucephalus and Podargus, as 
2855 individuals in the ſame common nature, be what it will; it is certain, 
it will always be as great, as the difference between Alexander and Hector, 
as ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature. S0 that, if the true ſigni- 
fication of perſon lies in that difference, it will belong to Bucephalus and 
Podargus, as well as to Alexander and Hector. But let any one reaſon ever 
ſo ſubtilly or profoundly about the true idea, or the ſignification of the term 
perſon, he will never be able to make me underſtand, that Bucephalus and 
Podargus are perſons, in the true ſignification of the word perſon, as commonly 

uſed in the Engliſh tongue. 3 OS He oe 1 
Bur that which more certainly and for ever will hinder me from finding 
the true ſignification of perſon, lying in the foregoing words, is, that they 
require me to do what I find is impoſſible for me to do, i. e. find a difference 
between two individuals, as ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature, 
without any other difference, For if I never find any other difference, I 
ſhould never find two individuals. For firſt, we find ſome difference, and by 
that we find they ae two or ſeveral individuals; but in this way we are 
bid to find two individuals, without any difference; but that, I find, is too 
ſubtil and ſublime for my weak capacity. But. when by any difference of 
time, or place, or any thing elſe, I have once found them to be 125 10 
2 everal, 
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ſeveral, I cannot for ever after confider them but as ſeveral, They being 
once, by ſome difference, found to be two, it is unavoidable for me, from 
thenceforth, to confider them as two. But to find ſeverals where 1 find no 
difference; or, as his Lordſhip is pleaſed to call it, external difference at all ; 


iS, I confeſs, too hard for me. 


Tuis his Lordſhip farther tells us, in theſe words which follow; © which 


« ariſes from the manner of ſubſiſtence, which is in one individual, which is 
«© not communicable to another :”” which is, I own, a learned way of ſpeak- 
ing, and is ſuppoſed to contain ſome refined -philoſophick notion of it, which 
to me is either wholly incomprehenſible, or elſe may be expreſſed in theſe 
plain and common words, viz. That every thing that exiſts has, in the time 
or place, or other perceivable differences of its exiſtence, ſomething incom- 
municable to all thoſe of its own kind, whereby it will eternally be kept 
ſeveral from all the reſt, This, I think, is that which the learned have been 
leaſed to term a peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence; but if this manner of ſub- 
ſiſtence be any thing elſe, it will need ſome farther explication to make me 
underſtand it. | | 
His Lordſhip's next words which follow, I muſt acknowledge are alſo 
wholly incomprehenſible. to me : they are, * an individual intelligent ſub- 
« ſtance is rather ſuppoſed to the making of a perſon, than the proper 
« definition of it.” 1 | IP 5 
PERSON is a word; and the idea that word ſtands for, or the proper ſigni- 
fication of that word, is what I take his Lordſhip is here giving us. Now 
what is meant by ſaying, an individual intelligent ſubſtance is rather ſup- 
« poſed to the making the ſignification of the word perſon, than the proper 


definition of it,” is beyond my reach. And the reaſon his Lordſhip adjoins, 
puts it in that, or any other ſenſe, farther from my comprehenſion. * Fora 


perſon relates to ſomething, which does diſtinguiſh it from another intelli- 
gent ſubſtance in the ſame nature; and therefore the foundation of it lies in 


e the peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence, which agrees to one, and none elſe, of 


the kind: and this is that which is called perſonality.” 


Tus words, if nothing elſe, convince me, that I am Davus, and not 


Oedipus; and ſo I muſt leave them. | . 
His Lordſhip, at laſt, gives us what, I think, he intends for a definition of 
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perſon, in theſe words; ** therefore a perf n is a compleat intelligent ſub- viad. p. 261. 


« ſtance, with a peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence.” Where I cannot but 
obſerve, that what was, as .I think, denied or half denied to be the proper 
definition of perſon, in ſaying, © it was rather ſuppoſed to the making of a 
“ perfon, than the proper definition of it, is yet here got into his Lo dſhip's 
definition of perſon ; which I cannot ſuppoſe, but his Lordſhip takes to be a 
proper definition. There is only one word changed in it; and inſtead of 

individual intelligent ſubſtance,” his Lordſhip has put it“ compleat intelligent 
s ſubſtance:” which, whether it makes his the more proper definition; I leave 

to others; ſince poſſibly ſome will be apt to think, that a proper dehnii;o1 
of perſon cannot be well made, without the term individual, or an equi- 


valent. But his Lordſhip has, as appears by the place, put in compleat, to yiae. p. 215. 
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exclude the ſoul from being a perſon; which, whether it does it or no, to 
me ſeems doubtful: becauſe poſſibly many may think, that the ſoul is 
a compleat intelligent ſubſtance by itſelf, whether in the body or out of 
- the body; becauſe every ſubſtance, that has a being, is a compleat ſubſtance, 
whether joined or not joined to another. And as to the ſoul's bein 
intelligent, no body, I gueſs, thinks, that the ſoul is compleated in that, 
by its union with the body; for then it would follow, that it would not 
be equally intelligent out of the body; which, I think, no body will ſay, 
Ap thus I have, at your requeſt, gone over all that his Lordſhip has 
+ * ſaid, to give us clear and diſtin apprehenſions of nature and perſon, which 
are ſo neceſſary to the underſtanding the doctrine of the Trinity, and talk- 
ing intelligibly about it. And it 1 ſhould judge of others by my own 
dulneſs, I ſhould fear that by his Lordſhip's diſcourſe, few would be helped 
to think or talk intelligibly about it. But I meaſure not others by my nar- 
row capacity: I wiſh others may profit by his Lordſhip's explication of nature 
and perſon, more than I have done. And fo the converſation ended. 


.. My Lord, I ſhould not have troubled your Lordſhip with a dialogue of 
this kind, had not your Lordfhip forced me to it in my own defence. Your 
Lordſhip, at the end of your above-mentioned explication of nature, has thcſe 
Viad. p. 254. words: let us now ſee how far theſe things can come from our idcas, by 
“ ſenſation and reflection.“ And to the like purpoſe, in the cloſe of your 
explication of perſon, your Lordſhip ſays; „ but how do our ſimple idcas 
« help us out in this matter? Can we learn from them the difference of na- 
te ture and perſon?” Your Lordſhip: concludes we cannot. But you ſay, 
what makes a perſon, muſt be underſtood ſome other way. And kcreupor, 
my Lord, my book is thought worthy by your Lordſhip, to be brought into the 
controverſy, and argued againſt, in your Vindication of the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity 3 becauſe, as your Lordſhip conceives, clear and diſtin apprehenfions 
of nature and petſon cannot be had from it. W 
I HUMBLY crave leave to repreſent to your Lordſhip, that if want of aſford- 
ing clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature and perſon, make any 
bock Anti-triniterian, and, as ſuch, fit to be, writ againſt by your Lordſhip; 
your Lordſhip ought, in the opinion of a great many men, in the firſt place, 
to write againſt your own Vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity: ſince, 
among the many I have conſulted concerning your Lordfhip's notions of nature 
and perſon, I do not find any one that underſtands them better, or has got 
from them any clearer or more diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature and 
perſon, than I mylelf, which indeed is none at all. 5 
Tu owning of this to yoor Lordſhip in my former letter, I find, diſpleaſed 
your Lordſhip: I have therefore here laid before your Lordſhip ſome part 
of thoſe difficulties which appear to me, and others, in your Lordſhip's 
explication of nature and perſon, as my apology for ſaying, I had not learned 
any thing by it. And to make it evident, that if want of clear and diſtinct 
e apprehenſions of natuce and perſon, involve any treatiſe in the Unitarian con- 
| irqverſy; your Lordſhip's, upon that account, is, I humbly conceive, as guilty as 
F mine; 


Biſhop of Worceſter. „ 


mine; and may be reckoned one of the firſt that ought to he charged with 
that offence, againſt the doctrine of the Trinity, 

Txris, my Lord, I cannot help thinking, till I underſtand better. Whether 
the not being able to get clear and diſtin apprehenſions concerning nature 
and perſon, from what your 3 has ſaid of them, be the want of capa- 
city in my underſtanding, or want of clearneſs in that which I have endea— 
voured to underſtand, | ſhall nut preſume to ſay; of that the world muſt 
judge. If it be my dulneſs (as I cannot preſume much upon my own quick- 
neſs, having every day experience how ſhort-ſighted I am) I have this yet to 
defend me from any very ſevere cenſure in the caſe, that I have as much 
endeavoured to underſtand your Lorifhip, as I ever did to underſtand any 
body. And if your Lordſhip's notions, laid down about nature and perſoie, 
are plain and intelligible, there are a great many others, whoſe parts lic under 
no ble miſh in the world, who find them neither plain nor intelligible. 

Pak Do me therefore, I beſeech you, my Lord, if I return your Lordſhip's 
queſtion, .** how do your Lordſhip's notions help us out in this matter? Can 
e learn from them, clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature and 
© perſon, and the grounds of identity and diſtinction?“ To which the anſwer 
will ſtand, no; till your Lordſhip has explained your notions of them a little 
clearer, and ſhewn what ultimately they are founded on and made up of, if 
they are not ultimately founded on and made up of our ſimple ideas, received 
from ſenſation and reflection; which is that for which, in this point, you except 
againſt my book: and yet, though your Lordſhip ſets yourſelf to prove, that ind. p. 254. 
they cannot be had from our ſimple ideas by ſenſation and refleftion ; though &. 
your Lordſhip lays down ſeveral heads about them, yet you do not, that I ſce, 
offer any thing to inſtruct us from what other original they come, or whence 
they are to be had. | n 
Bor perhaps this may be my want of underſtanding what your Lordſhip 
has faid about them: and, poſſibly, from the ſame cauſe it is, that I do not 
ſee how the four paſſages your Lordſhip ſubjoins, as out of my book, (though Vina. p. 2; , 
there be no ſuch paſſages in my book, as, I think, your Lordſhip acknow- 255-259: 
ledges, ſince your Lordſhip anſwers nothing to what I faid thereupon ;) 
the two things your Lordſhip ſays are granted, that tend to the clearing this F. 253. 
matter, and the four inferences your Lordſhip makes; are all, or any of them, p. 255-439. 
applied by your Lordſhip, to ſhew that clear and diſtinct apprehenfions concerning 
nature and perſon cannot be had upon my principles ; at leaſt as clear as can 
be had upon your Lordſhip's, when you pleaſe to let us know them. 

HiTHERTo, my Lord, I have conſidered only what is charged upon my 
book by your Lordſhip, in reference to the Unitarian controverſy, viz. the 

manner and grounds on which my book has been, by your. Lordſhip, endea- 
voured to be brought into the controverſy concerning the Trinity, with which 
it hath nothing to do: nor has your Lordſhip, as I humbly conceive, yet 
| ſhewed that it has. | ; 8 

THExRE remains to be conſidered ſeveral things, which your Lordſhip thinks 
faulty in my book; which, whether they have any thing to do or no with 
the doctrine of the Trini y, I think myſelf obliged to give your. Lordſhip 
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ſatisfaction in, either by acknowledging my errors, or giving your Lordſhip an 
account wherein your Lordſhigfs diſcourſe comes ſhort of convincing me of 
them. But theſe papers being already grown to a bulk that exceeds the ordi. 
nary ſize of a letter, I ſhall reſpite your Lordſhip's farther trouble in this mat- 


ter for the preſent, with this promiſe, that I ſhall not fail to return my 


acknowledgments to your Lordſhip, for thoſe other parts of the letter you have 
honoured me with. _ 1 ANT] Wee 
BEFORE I conclude, it is fit, with due acknowledgment, I take notice of 
theſe words, in the cloſe of your Lordſhip's letter: I hope, that in the 
managing this debate, I have not either tranſgreſſed the rules of civility, or 
„ miſtaken your meaning; both which I have endeavoured to avoid. And 1 
«© teturn you thanks for the civilities you have expreſſed to me, through your 
&« letter: and I do aſſure you, that it is out of no diſteſpect, or the leaſt ill- 
<« will to you, that I have again conſidered this inatter, &. | 
Your Lordſhip hopes you have not miſtaken my meaning: and I, my 
Lord, hope that where, you have (as I humbly conceive 1 (hall make it appear 
u have) miſtaken my meaning, I may, without offence, lay it before your 
Lord'hip. And l the more confidently ground that hope upon this expreſſion 
of your Lordſhip here, which I take to be intended to that purpoſe ;. fince, in 
thoſe ſeveral-inſtances I gave in my former letter, of -yaur Locdſhip's miſtak- 
ing not only my meaning, but the very words of my book which you quoted, 
your Lordſhip has had the goodneſs to bear with, me, without any manner of 
reply. = | | | 4H | 
55 our Lordſhip aſſures me, that it is out of no diſreſpect or the leaſt ill- 
« will to me, that you have again conſidered this matter“ — I 
My Lord, my never having, by any act of mine, deſerved otherwiſe of 
our Lordſhip, is a ſtrong reaſon to keep me from queſtioning what your 
Lordſhip ſays. And, I hope, my part in the controverſy has been ſuch, that 
I may be excuſed from making any ſuch profeſſion, in reference to what J 
write to your Lordſhip. And I ſhall take care to continue to defend myſcif 
ſo, in this controverſy, which your Lordſhip is pleaſed to have with me, that I 
ſhall not come within the need of any apology, that what I ſay is out of no 
diſreſpect or the leaſt ill-will to your Lordſhip, But this muſt not hinder me 
any where, from laying the argument in its due light, for the advantage of 
truth. 85 21 
Tris, my Lord, I ſay not to your Lordſhip, who propoſing to yourſelf, as 


vou ſay in this very page, nothing but truth, will not, I know, take it amiſs, 


that I endeavour to make every thing as plain and as clear as I can; but this I 
ſay, upon accaſion of ſome exceptions. of this kind, which I have heard others 
have made againſt the former letter I did myſelf the honour to write to your 


| Lordſhip, as if I did therein bear too hard upon your Lordſhip. Though your 


Lordſhip, who knows very well the end of arguing, as well as rules of civility, 


finds nothing to blame in my way of writing; and I ſhould be very ſorry it 


| ſhould deſerve any. other character, than what your Lordſhip has been pleaſed 


_ controverſy with your Lordihip ; but ſince the concern of truth aloge engages 


to give it in the beginning of your poſtſcript. It is my misfortune to have any 


me 
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mein it, as I know your Lordſhip will expect that I ſhould omit nothing that 


ſhould. make for truth, for that is the end ve both profeſs to aim at; fo I 


ſhall take care to avoid all foreign, paſſionate, and unmannerly mixtures, Which 
do no way become a lover of truth in any debate, eſpecially. with one of your 


Eordſhip's character and dignity. 


My Lord, the imputation of a tendency to ſcepticiſm, and to the over- 
throwing any article of the chriſtian faith, are no ſmall charges; and all 
eenſures of that high nature, I humbly conceive, are with the more caution : 


to be paſſed, the greater the. authority is of the. perſon they come from, 


But whether to pronounce ſo hardly of the book, why; upon ſurmiles, . be 
; muſt leave to your 


to be taken for a mark of good-will to the author, 
Lordſhip. This I am ſure, I. find the world thinks me obliged to vindicate 


myſelf, 1 have taken leave to ſay, merely upon ſurmiſes, becauſe I cannot 


573 


fee any argument your Lordſhip. has any where brought, to ſhew its ten- 


dency to ſcepticiſm, beyond what your Lordſhip has in theſe words in this 


page, viz. that it is: your Lordſhip's great prejudice againſt it that jt leads to 
ſcepticiſm; or, that your Lordſhip can find no way to attain to certainty in 


it, upon my grounds, : 


' FeonFess, my Lord, I think that there is a great part of the viſible, and a 

eat deal more of the yet much larger intellectual world, wherein our poor 
and weak underſtandings, in this ſtate, . are not capable of knowledge; and 
this, I. think, a great part of mankind agrees with me in. But whether or 


no my way of certainty by .ideas comes ſhort of what. it ſhould, or your Lord- 


ſhip's way, with or without ideas, will carry us to clearer and larger degrees 


of certainty ; we ſhall ſee, when your Lordſhip pleaſes to let us know where- - 


in your way of certainty conſiſts. Till then, I think, to avoid ſcepticiſm, it is 


* 


better to have ſome way of certainty (though it will not lead us to it in every 


thing) than no way at all. 


Taz neceſſity your Lordſhip has put upon me of vindicating myſelf, muſt : 
be my apology for giving your Lordſhip this ſecond trouble; which, 1 aſſure 
myſelf, you will not take amiſs, ſince your Lordſhip was ſo much concerned 


for my vindication, as to declare, you had no reaſon to be- ſorry, that the 


P. 36. 
author of Chriſtianity not myſterious had given me occaſion to vindicate my- 


ſelf. I return your Lordſhip my humble thanks, for affording me this ſecond 


opportunity to do it; and am, with the utmoſt reſpect, 


F< a = My LORD, 
29 June, 2 : 10 | 
1097. 


Your Lordſhip's moſt humble 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 


gg | F Locke. 
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My Lory, : 2 * | 
HOUGH I have ſo great a precedent, as your Lordſhip has given 
me in the letter you have honoured me with; yet, I doubt, whether 
even your Lordſhip's example will be enough to juſtify me to the world, if, 
in a letter writ to one, I ſhould put a poſtſcript in anſwer to another man, 


to whom I do not ſpeak in my letter: I ſhall therefore only beg, that your 


Lordſhip will be pleaſed to excuſe it, if you find a ſhort anſwer to the paper 
of another man, not big enough to be publiſhed by itſelf, appear under the 
ſame cover with my anſwer to your Lordſhip. The paper itſelf came to my 
hands, at the ſame time that your Lerdſhip's letter did ; and containing 
ſome exceptions to my Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding, is not wholly 
foreign in the matter of it 1 
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EFORE any thing came out againſt my Eſſay concerning Human Un- 
detſtanding the lalt year, I was told, that L muſt prepare myſelf for a 
ſtorm that was coming ag-init it; it being reſolved by ſome men, that it 
was neceſſary that book of mine ſhould, as it is phraſed, be run down. I do 
not ſay, that the author of theſe R marks was one of thoſe men: but I pre- 
miſe this as the reaſon of the anſwer I am about to give him. And though 
Ido not ſay he was one of them, yet in this, I think, every indifferent reader will 
agree with me, that his letter does not very well ſuit with the character he 
takes upon himſelf, or the deſign he pretends in writing it. c 
He pretends, the buſineſs of his letter is to be informed: but if that were P. 4. 
in earneſt fo, I ſuppoſe he would have done two things quite otherwiſe than 
he has. The firſt is, that he would not have thought it neceſſary for his 
particular information, that his letter (that pretends inquiry in the body of 
it, thovgh it carries remarks in the title) ſhould have been publiſhed in print: 
whereby I am apt to think, that however in it he puts on the perſon of a 
earner, yet he wculd miſs his aim, if he were not taken notice of as a teacher; 
and particularly, that his remarks ſhewed the world great faults in my book. 
Tux other is, that he has not ſet his name to his letter of inquiries ; where- 
by 1 might, by knowing the perſon that inquires, the better know how to ſuit 
my anſwer to him. I cannot much blame him in another reſpect; for concealing. 
his name: for, I think, any one who appears among chriſtians, may be well 
aſhamed of his name, when he raiſes ſuch a doubt as this, viz. whether an 
infinitely powerful and wiſe being,. be veracious or no; unleſs falſehood be in 
ſuch reputation with this gentleman, that he concludes lying to be no mark 
of weakneſs and folly. - Beſides, this author might, it he. had pleaſed; have 
taken notice, that in more places than one, I ſpeak of the goodneis of God; 
another evidence, as I take it, of his veracity, 
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% Jaw, when I purſue morality to a demonſtration? 
queſtions, in that paragraph, are a little too forward ; unleſs he thinks it ne- 


him boner” I may: pethaps 
that, very few.men. think due to themſelves. 


tration, as well as the mathernaticks: but I do not remember where I pro- 
miles this gentleman to demonſtrate it to him, 


„of morality, he could make a LS judgment of it.“ His judgment who 
makes ſuch demands as this, and is ſo much in haſte to be a judge, that he 
cannot ſtay till what he has ſuch. a mind to be üitting upon, be born; does 
not ſeem of that conſequence, chat any one ſhould be in haſte to gratify his 
impatience. 


pb this queſtidn, vir. þ..4 What i is the reaſon and ground of the divine 
| £ law "x8 


virtue and vice, was to be picked up by our eyes, out ears, or our noſtrils ;” 
ſhews ſo much ignorance, ot 


that all doubts ſhould go out of 
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Hs ſeems concerned td Know ' upon what ground 1 will build the divine 
Ir he had not been very much in haſte, he would have ſeen, that luis 


ceffiry I ſhould write, when and upon what be thinks fit. When J know 


think I owe him great obſervance ; but ſo much as 


I nave ſaid indeed in. my book, that I thought morality apable of demon- 


| He ſays, -** if he knew upen what grounds Tavovtd bulld'wy demonſtration 


AND Gnce “ he think the illiterate part of mankind (which is the greateſt) 
<« muſt have a more compendious way to know their duty, than by long de- 
ductions;“ he may do well to conſider, Whether it were for their fakes he 


Whoever fincerely 5 any Jaw to be the law of God, cannot 
fail to acknowledge alſo, that it hath all that reaſon and ground that a juſt and 
wile law can or ought to have; and will cafily- perſuade Himſelf* to forbear 
railing ſuch queſtions and ſcruples about it. | 

A MAN that infinuates, as he does, as if I held, that the diftinQion of 


A r that he deſerves no other 
anſwer but pity. 49 V. 2 
„Tux immortality of £4 ſou is nnotber⸗ ing, he ſays, he cannot clear to 

% himſelf, upon my prinoſp ES. At; may ber The right reverend the Lord 
Biſhop of Worceſter, in the Teri has 5 honoured me with in print, bas 
undertaken to prove, upon my pripeiples, the ſoul's immateriality ; which, I 
ſuppoſe, this author will not 9 to be a proof of its immortality. And 
to his Lordſhip's letter, I refer him for it. But if that will not ſerve his turn, 
1 will tell bim a principle of mine that will clear jt to him; and that is, the 
revelation of life and immortality of Jefus*Chriſt, through the goſpel. 
He mentions other doubts he has, unreſolved by m my principles. If my 
principles do not reach them, the world I think will, I am fare I ſhalb be 
obliged to him, to direct me to ſuch as will ſupply that defect in mine. For 
I never had the vanity. to hope to out- do all other men, Nor did I propoſe 
to myſelf, in publiſhing my 3 to be an anſwerer of queſtions; or expect 
e world, as ſoon as my book came into it. 

Tas world has now 1 book, ſuch as it is: if any one finds, that there be 
many OR the my principles wi.l not _—__ he will do the world more 


ſervice 
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ſer vice to lay down ſuch principles as will reſolve them, than to quarrel with 
my ignorance (which I readily acknowledge) and poſſibly for that which can- 
not be done. I ſhall never think the worſe of mine, becauſe they will not 
reſolve every one's doubts, till I fee thoſe principles, laid down by any one, that 
will; and then I will quit mine. | | 
IF any one finds any thing in my Eſfay to be corrected, he may, when he 
pleaſes, write againſt it; and when I think fit, I wM anſwer him. For I do 
not intend my time ſhall be waſted at the pleaſure of every one, who ma 
have a mind to pick holes in my book, and ſfitw his ſkill in the art of 
confutation. 66 os; 5 
To conclude; were there nothing elſe if it, I ſhould not think it fit to 


trouble myſelf about the queſtions of a man, which he himſelf does not think 
worth the owning, = 82 


. 
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Mr. LOCKE's REPLY 


To the Right Reverend the 


ſhop of WORCESTER's Anfwer to his 
Second Fetter: | 


Wherein, beſides other incident matters, what his Lordſhip has 
ſaid concerning certainty by reaſon, certainty by ideas, and 
certainty by faith; the reſurrection of the body; the imma- 
teriality of the ſoul; the inconſiſtency of Mr. Lockx's notions 
with the articles of the chriſtian faith, and their tendency to 
ſcepticiſm ; is examined. os 


My Lo Rp, 


FOUR Lordſhip, in the beginning, of the laſt letter you honoured me 
with, ſeems ſo uneaſy and diſpleaſed at my having ſaid tov much 


already in the queſtion between us, that I think I may conclude, you 


would be well enough pleaſed. if. IL, ſhould ſay no more; and you would 
diſpenſe with me, for not Regi e promile 1 made you to anſwer the other 
parts of your firſt letter. I #his;proceeds from any tenderneſs in your Lord- 
ſhip for my reputation, that og would nos have me expoſe myſelf by an 
overflow of words, in many pla wi ef clearneſs, coherence, and argument, 
and that therefore might have Bed; I muſt acknowledge it is a piece 
of great charity, and ſuch wherein will have a laſting advantage over me, 
ſince good manners will not permit me to return you the like. Or ſhould I, 
in the ebullition of thoughts, which in me your Lordſhip finds as impetuous 
as the ſprings of Modena mentioned by Ramazzini, be in danger to forget 
myſelf, and to think I had ſome right to return the general complaint of length 
and intricacy without force; yet you have ſecured yourſelf from the ſuſpicion 
of any ſuch traſh on your ſide, by making cobwebs the eaſy product of thoſe 
who write out of their own thoughts, which it might be a crime in me to 
impute to your Lordſhip, _ Wit P73; TT” 

Ir this complaint of yours be nat à charitable warning to me, I cannot well 
gueſs at the defign of it; for I would not think that in a controverſy, which 


you, my Lord, have dragged me into, you would aſſume it as a privilege due to 


"He ab your- 
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yourſelf to be as copious as you pleaſe, and ſay what you think fit, and expect 
1 ſhould reply only ſo, and ſo much, as would juſt fuit your good liking, and 
ſerve to ſet the cauſe right on that fide which your Lordihip contends for. 


My Lord, I ſhall always acknowledge the great diſtance that is between 


your Lordſhip and myſelf, and pay that deference that is due to your dignity 
and-perſon. But controverſy, thongh it excludes not good manners, will not 
be managed with all that fubmiſſion which one is ready to pay in other caſes. 
Truth, which is inflexible, has here its intereſt, which mult not be given up 
in a compliment. Plato and Ariſtotle, and other great names mult give way, 
rather than make us renounce truth, or the friendſhip we have for her, 

Tuis poſſibly your Lordſhip will allow, for it is not ſpun out of my own 
thoughts; I have the authority of others for it, I think it was in print before 
} was born. But you will fay however, I am too long in my replies. It is not 
impoſſible bat it may be ſo. But with all due reſpect to your Lordſhip's 
authority (the "greatneſs whereof I ſhall always readily acknowledge) I muſt 
crave leave to ſay, that in this cafe you are by no means a proper judge, We 
are now, as well your Lordſhip as myſelf, before a tribunal to which you have 
appealed, and before which you have brought me: it is the publick muſt be 


jacdge, whether your Lordſhip has enlarged too far in accuſing me, or I in de- 


fending myſelf. Common juſtice makes great allowance to a man pleading in 
his own defence ; and alittle length (if he ſhould be guilty of it) finds excuſe 
in the compaſſion of by-ſtanders, when they fee a man cauſeleſsly attacked, 
after a new way, by a potent adverſary; and, under various pretences, occaſions. 
ſought, and words wreſted to his diſadvantage. 3 + h 
Tuts, my Lord, you muſt give me leave to think to be my caſe, whilſt this 
ſtrange way your Lordſhip has brought me into this controverſy ;. your gradyali 
accuſations of my book, and the different cauſes your Lordſhip has aſſigned 
of them; together with quotations out of it, which I cannot find there; 
and other things I have complained of (to ſome of which your Lordſhip has. 
not vouchſafed any anſwer) ſhalt remain unaccounted for, as I humbly conceive: 
they do. 6 | . 

| 1 coNFEss my anſwers are long, and I wiſh. they could have been ſhorter. 
But the difficulty I have to find out, and fet before others your Lordſhip's 
meaning, that they may ſee what I 4m anſwering to, and ſo be able to judge of 
the pertineney of what I ſay ; has unavoidably enlarged them. Whether this 
be wholly owing to my dulneſs, or whether a little perplexedneſs both as to 
grammar and coherence, cauſed by thoſe numbers of thoughts, whether of 
your own or others, that crowd from all parts to be ſet down when you write, 
may not be allowed to have ſome [hare in it, I ſhall not preſume to ſay. I am 
at the mercy of your Lordſhip, and my other readers in the point, and know 
not how to avoid a fault that has no remedy. _ | 

"Your Lordſhip ſays, the world ſoon grows weary of controverſies, 
e eſpecially when they are about perſonal matters; which made your Lordthip 
« wonder that one who underſtands the world ſo well, ſhould ſpend above 


fifty pages in renewing and enlarging a complaint wholly concerning | 
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„ bimſfelf,” 
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To which give me leave to ſay, that if your Lordſhip had ſo much co. 
ſidered the world, and what it is not much pleaſed with, when you publiſhed 
your diſcourſe in vindication of the Trinity, perhaps your Lordſhip had not ſo 
perſonally concerned me in that controverſy, as it appears now you have, and 
continue ſtill to do. F e ee | | 

Your Lordſhip wonders * that I ſpend above fiſty pages in renewing and 
*« enlarging my complaint concerning myſelf.” Your wonder, I humbly 
conceive, will not be fo great, when you recolle&, that your anſwer to my 
complaint, and the ſatisfaction you propofed to give me and others in that 
perſonal matter, began the firſt leer you honoured.me with, and endcd in 
the 47th page of it; where you faid, “you ſuppoſe the reaſon of your men- 
«« tioning my words ſo, often, was now no longer a'riddle to me; and fo you 
* proceeded to other particulars of my vindication.” If therefore I have ſpent 


fifty pages of my anſwer, in ſhewing that what you offered in forty-ſeven 
pages for my ſatisfaQion was none, but that the riddle was a ridd'e ſtill ; the 
«a 


iſproportion in the number of pages is not ſb great as to be the ſubject of 
much wonder: eſpecially to thoſe who conſider, that in what you call 
perſonal matter, I was ſhewing that my Elfay,” having in it nothing contrary to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, was yet brought into that diſpute ; and that there- 
fore I'hadTeaſon to complain of it, and of the manner of its being brought 
in: and if you had pleaſed not to have moved other queſtions, nor brought 
other charges againft my book till this, which was the occaſion and ſubject of 
my firſt letter, Pad been cleared ; by making out that the paſſages you had, in 
your Vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity, quoted out of my book, 
had ſomething” in them againſt the doQrine of the Trinity, and ſo were, 
with juſt reaſon, brought by you, as they were, into that diſpute ;* there had 
been no other but that perſonal matter, as you call it, betweemus. 

In the examination of thoſe: pages meant, as you ſaid, for my ſatisfaction, 
and of other parts of 15 letter, I found {contrary to what I expected) matter 
of renewing and enlarging my. complaint, and this I took notice of and ſet 
down in my reply, which it ſeems I ſhould not have done: the knowledge 
of the world ſhould have taught me better; and I ſhould have taken that for 
ſatisfaction which you were pleaſed to give, in which I could not find any, 
nor, as I believe, any intelligent or impartial reader. So that your Lordſhip's 
care of the world, that it ſhould, not grow weary of this controverſy, and the 


; fault you find of my miſemploying fifty pages of my letter, reduces itſelf at laſt 


. 178. 


in effect to no more but this, that your Lordſhip ſhould have a liberty to ſay 
what you pleaſe, pay me in what coin you think fit; my part ſhould be to 
be fatisfied with it, reſt content, and ſay nothing. This indeed might be a 
way not to weary the world, and to ſave fifty pages of clean paper, and put 
ſuch an end to the controverſy; as your Lordſhip would not diſlike. 

* I LEARN from your Lordſhip, that it is the firſt part of wiſdom, in ſome 
mens opinions, not to begin in ſuch diſputes. What the knowledge of the 


world( which is a Crt of wiſdom) ſhould in your Lordſhip's opinion make a 


man do, when one of your Lordſhip's character begins with him, is very plain: 


he is not to reply, ſo far as he judges his defence and the matter requires, but. 
| n | | as 


Biſhop of Worceſter. —-. 


as your Lordſhip is pleaſed to allow; which ſome may think no better than if 
-one might not reply at all. 5 2 | 
— AFTER having thus rebuked me for having been too copious in my reply, 
in the next words your Lordſhip inſtructs me what I ſhould have anſwered ; 
that I ſhould have cleared myſelf by declaring to the world, that I owned 
« the docttine of the Trinity, as it hath been received in the chriſtian 
« church.” | 792 +: | 2 

Tus, as I take it, is a mere perſonal matter, of the ſame woof with a 
Spaniſh fam-benito, and, as it ſeems to me, deſigned to fit cloſe to me. What 
muſt I do now, my Lord? Muſt I filently put on and wear this badge of 
your Lordſhip's favour, and, as one well underſtanding the world, ſay not a 
word of it, becauſe the world foon grows weary of perfonal matters? If in 

ratitude for this perſonal favour I ought to be ſilent, yet I am forced to tell 
you, that in what you require of me here, you poſſibly have cut out too much 


work for a poor ordinary layman, for whom it is too hard to know how a 


doctrine ſo diſputed has been received in the chriſtian church, and who might 
have thought it enough to own it as delivered in the ſcriptures. Your Lord- 
ſhip herein lays'upon me what I cannot do, without owning to know what I 
am ſure I do not know: for how the doctrine of the Trinity has been always 
received in the chriſtian church, I confeſs myſelf ignorant. I have not had 
time to examine the hiſtory of it, and to read thoſe controverſies that have 
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been writ about it: and to own a doctrine as received by others, when I do not 


know how theſe others received it, is perhaps a ſhort way to orthodoxy, that 
may ſatisfy ſome men: but he that takes this way to give ſatisfaction, in my 
opinion. makes a little bold with truth; and it may be queſtioned whether ſuch 
a profeſſion be pleaſing to that God, who requires truth in the inward 
parts, however acceptable it may in any man be to his dioceſan. | 
- T yxe$UME your Lordſhip, in your diſcourſe in vindication of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, intends to give it us as it has been received in the chriſtian 
church. And I think your words, viz. © it is the ſenſe of the chriſtian 
church which you are bound to defend, and no particular opinions of your 
% own,” authorize one to think ſo. But if I am to own it as your Lordſhip 
has there delivered it, I moſt own what Ido not underſtand ; for I confeſs your 
expoſition of the ſenſe of the church wholly tranſcends my capacity. | 
Ir you require me to own it with an implicit faith, I ſhall pay that defe- 
rence as ſoon to your Lordſhip's expoſition of the doctrine of the church, as 
any one's. But if I muſt underſtand and know what 1 own, it is my miſ- 
fortune, and I cannot deny, that I am as far from owning what you in that 
diſcourſe deliver, as I can be from profeſſing the moſt unintelligible thing 
that ever I read, to be the docttine that I own. | 122 
Wurrurk I make more uſe of my poor underſtanding in the caſe, than 
you are willing to allow every one of your readers, I cannot tell; but ſuch an 
underſtanding as God has given me 1s the beſt I have, and that which I muſt 
oſe in the apprehending what others ſay, before I can own the truth of it; 
and for this there is no heip that I Know. | | „ 
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- Taar which keeps me a little in countenance, is, thats if I miſtake 


not, men of no mean parts, even divines of the church of England, and thoſe 
of neither the loweſt reputation nor rank, find their underſtandings fail them 
on this occaſion z and ſtick not to own, that they underſtand not your Lordſhip 
in that diſcourſe, and particularly that your fixth chapter is unintelligible to them 


as well as me; whether the fault be in their or my underſtanding, the world 


muſt be judge. But this is only by the by, for this is not the anſwer I here 


intend your Lordſhip. 


Vox Lordſhip tells me, that « to clear myſelf, 1 Thould have owned to 


| objected, and clear himſelf from what was never laid to 


« the world the doctrine of the Trinity, as it has been received,” &c. Anſwer. 
I know not whether in a diſpute managed aſter anew way, wherein one man 
is argued againſt, and another man's words all along quoted, it may not alſo be 
a good, as well as a new rule, for the anſwerer to reply to What was never 

is charge. If this be 
not ſo, and that this new way of attacking requires not this new way of 
defence, your Lord(hip's preſcription to me here what I ſhould have done, will, 


amongſt the maſt intelligent and N readers, paſs for a ſtrange rule 


Vind. p. 239. 


in controverſy, and ſuch as the learnedeſt of them will not he able to find in all 
antiquity z and therefore. muſt be imputed. to ſomething elſe than your Lord- 
ſhip's en n e 

bw your Lordſhip in the diſcourſe of the vindication of the Trinity, 
wherein you firſt fell upon my book, or in your letter (my anſwer to which 
you are here correcting) did your, Lordſhip, I ſay, auy where object to me, 
that I did not own the doctrine of the Trinity, as it has been received in 
the chtiſtian church, &c.? If you did, the objection was fo ſecret, ſo 
hidden, fo artificial, that your words declared quite the contrary. In the Vin- 
dication of the doctrine of the Frinity, your Lordſhip: ſays, that my notions 


* 


were borrowed to ſerve other purpoſes | whereby, if I underſtand you right, 


Anſw. 1. 2 
N32, 133. 


you meant againſt the doctrine of the Trinity] than I intended them; which 


you repeat again “ for my ſatisfaction, and inſiſt K for my vindication. 
eſſed 


Vo having ſo ſolemnly more; than once pro to cleat me and my 
intentions from all ſuſpicion of having any part in that controverſy, as appears 
farther in the cloſe of your firſt letter, where all you charge on me, is the ill 


uſe that others had, or might make of my notions; how could I ſuppoſe ſuch 


Ilrx your Lordſhip Had any thing upon youf mi 


an objection made by your Lordſhip, which you declare againſt, without 
accuſing your Lordſhip of manifeſt prevarication ? £4 


nd, any ſecret aims, which 
you did not think fit to own, but yet would have me divine and anſwer to, as 
if I knew them; this, 1 confeſs, is too much for me, who look no farther 
into mens thoughts, than as they appear in their books. Where you have 
given your thoughts vent in your words, I have not, 1 think, omitted to take 
notice of them, not wholly. paſſing by. thoſe inſinuations, which have been 
dropped: from your Lordſhip's pen; which from another, who had not pro- 
fefſed ſo much perſonal reſpec, would have ſhewn no exceeding good dil; o- 


. 


ſition of mind towards me. 


1 001 * Anſw. 1. P · 35 a | | + Ibid. p. 36, 37» 40, 425 46. 
b i | | WHEN 
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Wuen your Lordſhip ſhall 7 on to accuſe me of not believing the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as received in the chriſtian church, or any other doctrine you 
ſball think fit, I ſhall anſwer as I would to an inquiſitor. For though your 


t tended to charge me with hereſy in denying the Trinity;“ yet he that ſhall 
conſider your Lordſhip's proceeding with me from the beginning, as far as it is 
hitherto gone, may have reaſon to think, that the methods and management of 
that Holy office are not wholly unknown to your Lordſhip, nor have eſcaped 
your great reading. "Your proceedings with me have had theſe ſteps: 

1. SEVERAL paſſages of my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, and ſome of 

them relating barely to the being of a God, and other matters wholely remote 
from any queſtion about the Trinity, were brought into the Vindication of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and there argued againſt as containing the errors of 
thoſe and them; which thoſe and them are not known to this day. 
2. Ix your Lordſhip's anſwer to my firſt letter, when what was given as the 
great reaſon why my Eſſay was brought into that controverſy, viz. becauſe in 
it e certainty was founded upon clear and diſtin ideas; was found to fail, 
and was only a ſuppaſition of your own; other accuſations were ſought 
againſt jt, in relation to the doctrine of the Trinity: viz. that © it might be 
« of dangerous conſequence to that doctrine, to introduce the new term of 
10 ideas, and to place certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
% ment of our ideas.” What are become of theſe charges, we ſhall ſee in the 
progreſs. of this letter, when we come to conſider what your Lordſhip has re- 
plied to my anſwer upon theſe points. | | ** 

3. THEsE accuſations not having, it ſeems, weight enough to effect what 
ou intended, my book has been rumaged again to find new and more important 
aults in it; and now at laſt, at the third effort, * my notions of ideas are found 
« jinconſiſtent- with the articles of the chriſtian, faith.“ This indeed carries ſome 
ſound in it, and may be thought worthy the name and pains of ſo great a 
man, and zealous a father of the church, as your Lordſhip. 715 
THAT. I may not be too bold in affirming a thing I was not privy to, give 
me leave, my Lord, to tell your Lordſhip why I preſume my book has upon 
this accaGon been looked over again, to ſee what could be found in it capable 
to bear a deeper accuſation, that might look like ſomething in a title-page. 
Your Lordſhip, by your ſtation in the church, and the zeal you have ſhewn 
in defending its articles, could not be ſuppoſed, when you firſt brought my 
book into this controverſy, to have omitted theſe great enormities that it now 
ſtands accuſed of, and to have cited it for ſmaller. miſtakes, ſome whereof were 
not found, but only imagined to be in it; if you had then known theſe great 
faults, which you now charge it with, to have been in it. If your Lordſhip 
had been apprized of its being guilty of ſuch dangerous errors, you would not 
certainly | have paſſed them by: and therefore I think one may reaſonably 
conclude, that my Eſſay was new looked into on. purpoſe. r 
. Your Lordſhip fays, © that what you have done herein, you thought it your 


faith, which you do not charge me with oppoſing, but by laying ſuch foun- 
| N | Saga „ dations 


Lordſhip tells me, I need not be afraid of the inquiſition, or that you in- 
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* duty to do, not with reſpect to yourſelf, but to ſome of the mylteries of our 
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e Jations as do tend to the overthrow of them.“ It cannot be doubted but 


your duty would have made you at the- firſt warn the world, that “ my 
* notions were inconſiſtent with the articles of the chriſtian faith,“ if your 


Lordſhip had then known it: though the exceſſive reſpect and tenderneſs yo 


P. 177. 


expteſs towards me pet ſonally in the immediately preceding words, would be 
enough vtterly to confound me, were. I not a little acquainted with your Lord. 


ſhip's civilities in this kind. For. you tell me, © that theſe things laid together 
% made your Lordſhip think it neceſſary to do that which you was unwilling 


„to do, until 1 had driven you to it; Which, was to ſhew the reaſons you 


had, why you looked on my notion of ideas and of certainty by them, 
« as inconſiſtent with itſelf, and with ſome important articles of the chriſtian, 


« faith.“ | | 


Wuar muſt I think now, my Lord, of theſe words? Muſt T take them 
as a mere compliment, which is never to be interpreted rigorouſly, according to 
the preciſe meaning of the words? Or muſt I believe that your unwillingneſs 
to do ſo hard a thing to me, reſtrained your duty, and you could not prevail on 
yourſelf (how much ſoever the myſteries of faith were in danger to be over- 


- thrown} to get out theſe harſh words, viz, that my notions were inconſiſtent 


forced you to your duty by two replies of mine? 


« with the articles of the chriſtian faith,” till your: third onſet, after I had 
©, Tf-will not become me, my Lord, to make myſelf a compliment from your 
words, which you did not intend me in them. But on the other fide, I would 


not willingly neglect to acknowledge any civility from your Lordſhip in the fall 


extent of it. The. buſineſs is a little nice, becauſe what is contained in thog 
Two paſſages, cannot by a, leſs fkilful hand than yours be well put together, 


though they immediately follow one another. This, I am ſure, falls out very 


"_. 
1 
* 


untowardly, that your Lordfhip ſhould drive me (Who had much rather have 


been otherwife employed) to drive you, Lordthip to do that which you were 


unwilling to do. The world ſees how much I was driven: for what cenſures, 
what imputations muſt my book have lain under, if I had not cleared it from 
thoſe accufations your Lordſhip brought apainſt it; when I am charged now 
with evafions, for not clearing myſelf from an accuſation which you never 
brought againſt me? Bat if it be an evaſion, not to anſwer to an objection 


that has not been made, what is it, I beſeech you, my Lord, to make no reply 
to objections that have been made? Of which I promiſe to give your Lord- 


ſhip a liſt, whenever you fhall-pleaſe to call for it. 


I ũxok BEAR it now, for fear that if E ſhould ſay all that E might upon this 


2 new accuſation, it would be more than would fuit with your Lordſhip's liking; 
and you ſhould compla'n again that you have opened a paſſage which brings to 


your mind Ramazzini and his ſprings of Modena, But your Lordſhip need net 
be afraid of being overwhelmed with the ebullition of my thoughts, nor much 
trouble yourſelf to find a way to give check to it: mere ebullitien of thoughts 


never overwhelms or finks any one but the author himſelf; but if it carrics 


truth with it, that 1 confeſs has force, and it may be troubleſome to thoſe that 
ſtand in its way. N ee e . * 


YouR 


2 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


« one of ſuch a fruitful invention as I am, to write.” 
I AM obliged to your Lordſhip, that you think my invention worth con- 
berning yourſelf about, though it be ſo unlucky as to have your Lordſhip and 
me always differ about the meaſure of its fertility. In your firſt anſwer you 
thought I too much extended the fertility of my invention, and aſcribed to 
it what it had no title to; and here, I think, you make the fertility of my 
invention greater than it is. For in what I have anſwered to your Lordſhip, 
there ſeems to me no need at all of a fertile invention. It is true, it has been 
hard for me to find out whom you writ againſt, or what you meant in many 
places. As ſoon as that was found, the anſwer lay always ſo obvious and fo 
caſy, that there needed no labour of invention to diſcover what one ſhould 
reply. The things themſelves (where there were any) tripped of the orna- 
ments of ſcholaſtick language, and the leſs obvious ways of learned writings, 
ſeemed to me to carry their anſwers viſibly with them. This permit me, my 
Lord, to ſay, that however fertile my invention is, it has not in all this con- 
troverfy produced one fiction or wrong quotation. __ | | 
Bo before I leave the anſwer you dictate, permit me to obſerve that I am 
ſo unfortunate to be blamed for owning what I was not accuſed to diſown; 
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| Your Lordſhip ſays, you “ ſee how dangerous it is, to give occaſion to P. 3. 


P. $0. 


and here for not owning what I was never charged to difown. The like miſ- Anſw. 1. p. . 


fortune bave my poor writings : they offend your Lordſhip in ſome places, 
becaufe they are new; and in others, becauſe they are not new. | 
" Your next words, which are a new charge, I ſhall paſs over till I come to 


your proof of them, and proceed to the next paragraph, Your Lordſhip tells 


me, * you ſhall wave all 'unneceflary repetitions, and come immediately to 
« the matter of my complaint, as it is renewed in my ſecond letter.” 
War your Lordſhip means by unneceſſary repetitions here, ſeems to be of 
a piece with your blaming me in the foregoing page, for having ſaid too much 
in my own defence ; and this taken all together, confirms my opinion, that in 
your thoughts it would have been better I ſhould have replied nothing at all. 
For yon having fet down here near twenty lines as a neceſſary repetition out of 
your former letter, your Lordſhip omits my anſwer to them as wholly unneceſ- 


P. 5. 


ſary to be ſeen; and conſequently you muſt think was at firſt unneceſſary to 


have been ſaid. For when the ſame words are neceflary to be repeated again, 
if the ſame reply which was made to them be not thought fit to be repeated 
too, it is plainly judged to be nothing to the purpoſe, and ſhould have been 
ſpared at firſt. 5 


Tr is' true, your Lordſhip has ſet down ſome few expreſſions taken out of 


ſeveral parts of my reply; but in what manner, the reader cannot clearly ſee, 
without going back to the original of this matter. He muſt therefore pardon 


me the trouble of a deduction, which cannot be avoided where controverſy is 
managed at this rate; which neceſſitates, and ſo excuſes the length of the 


anſwer. 5 
Mr book was brought into the Trinitarian controverſy by theſe ſteps. 
Your Lordſhip ſays, that, | | 


«'1, THE Unitarians have not explained the nature and bounds of reaſon.” Vind. p. 231. 
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Vind. p. 231. e 2, Tax author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, to make amends for this 
te has offered an account of reaſon. £4 + 
Ibid, p. 232, * 3. His doctrine concerning reaſon ſuppoſes that we muſt. have clear and 
<« diſtinCt ideas of whatever we pretend to any certainty of in our mind. 
JÞid, p. 33. 4. Your Lordſhip calls this a new way of reaſoning. ITY 0 
5. THis gentleman. of this new way of reaſoning,” in his firſt chapter, 
ſays ſomething which has a conformity with ſome of the notions in my book. 
But it is to be obſerved he ſpeaks them as his own thoughts, and not upon 
my authority, nor with taking any notice of nme. 
Vind. p. 234. 6. BY virtue of this, he is preſently entitled to I know not how much of 
| my book; and divers paſſages of my Effay are quoted, and attributed to him 
under the title of © the gentlemen-of the new way of reaſoning,” (for he is by 
this time turned into a troop) and certain unknown (if they are not all con- 
tained in this one author's doublet) they and theſe, are made by your Lordſhip 
to lay about them ſhrewdly for ſeveral pages together in your Lordſhip's Vin- 
dication of the doctrine of the Trinity, &c. with paſſages taken out of my 
book, which your Lordſhip was at the pains to quote as theirs, i. e. certain 
unknown Anti-trinitarians. | 8 Hee | 
Or this your Lordſhip's way, ſtrange and new to me, of dealing with my 
Lett. 1. p. 59+ book, I took notice. 1 6887 13 
P; . . To. which your Lordſhip tells me here you replied in theſe following words, 
| which your Lordſhip has ſet down as no unneceſſary repetition. Your words 
are: it was becauſe the perſon who oppoſed the myſteries, of chriſtianity 
«« went upon my grounds, and made uſe of my words; although your Lord- 
ſhip declared withal, “that they were uſed to other purpoſes than I intended 
them :” and your Lordſhip confefled, -** that the reaſon why you quoted my 
words fo much, was, becauſe your Lordſhip found my notions. as to cer- 
« tainty by ideas, was the main foundation on which the author of Chriſtianity 
« not myſterious went; and that he had nothing that looked like reaſon, if 
«« that principle were removed, which made your Lordſhip ſo much endeavour 
to ſhew, that it would not hold; and ſo you ſuppoſed the reaſon why your 
*« Lordſhip ſo often mentioned my words, was no longer a riddle to me.” 
7. 6. And to this repetition your Lordſhip ſubjoins, that * I ſet down theſe paſſages 
« in my ſecond letter,” but with theſe words annexed, that all this ſcems 
* to me to do nothing to the clearing of this matter.” | 
| AnsweR, I fay ſo indeed in the place quoted by your Lordfhip, and if I 
had faid no more, your Lordſhip had done me juſtice in ſetting down barely 
theſe words as my reply, which being ſet down when your Lordſhip was in the 
way of repeating your own. words with no ſparing hand, as we ſhall ſee by and 
by, theſe few of mine ſet down thus, without the leaſt intimation that I had ſaid 
any thing more, cannot but leave the reader under an opinion, that this was my 


whole reply. | 7 Q Mg 
Leit. 2. p. 48. Bur if your Lordſhip will pleaſe to turn to that place of my ſecond letter, 
*. aut of which you take theſe words, I preſume you will find that I not only ſaid, 


but proved, “ that what you had ſaid in the words above repeated, to clear 
« the riddle in your Lordſhip's way of writing, did nothing towards 1 5 
. | * HAT 
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Tur which was the riddle to me, was, that your Lordſhip writ againſt 
others, and yet quoted only my words; and that you pinned my words, which 
you argued againſt, upon a certain ſort of theſe and them that no where ap- 
peared, or were to be found; and by this way brought my book into the 
"controverſy. l | | 

To this your Lordſhip ſays, you told me it was becauſe the perſon who 
% oppoſed the myſteries of chriſtianity, went upon my grounds, and made 
* uſe of my words.” | 

ANSWER. He that will be at the pains to compare this, which you call a 
repetition here, with the place you quote for it, viz, Anſ. 1. p. 46. will, I 
humbly conceive, find it a new ſort of repetition: unleſs the ſetting down of 
words and expreſſions not to be found in it, be the repetition of any paſſage. But 
for a repetition, let us take it of what your Lordſhip had ſaid before. 
Tux reaſon, and the only reaſon there given why you quoted my words after 
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the manner you did, was, ** becauſe you found my notions as to certainty by Aa. 1. p. 36. 


« jdeas, was the main foundation which the author of Chriſtianity not myſte- 
“ rious went upon.” Theſe are the words in your Lordſhip's firſt letter, and 
this the only reaſon there given, though it hath grown a little by repetition, 


And to this my reply was; that I thought your Lordſhip had found, that Tett. 2. p. ,c3 


« that which the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious went upon, and for 
«which he was made one of the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning, 
tt oppolite to the doctrine of the Trinity, was, that he made or ſuppoſed clear 
0 and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certainty : but that was not my notion as to 
“ certainty by ideas, &c. Which reply, my Lord, did not barely ſay, but 
ſhewed the reaſon why I ſaid, that what your Lordſhip had offered as the rea- 
ſon of your manner of proceeding, did nothing towards the clearing of it : 


unleſs it could clear the matter, to ſay you joined me with the author of Chriſ- 


tianity not myſterious, who goes upon a different notion of certainty from 
mine, becauſe he goes upon the ſame with me. For he (as your Lordihip ſup- 
poſes) making certainty to conſiſt in the perception of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of clear and diſtin ideas; and I, on the contrary, making it 
conſiſt in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ſuch ideas as 
we have, whether they be perfectly in all their parts clear and diſtin or no: 
it is impoſſible he ſhould go upon my grounds, whilſt they are fo different, or 
that his going upon my grounds ſhould be the reaſon of your Lordſhip's joining 
me with him. And now I leave your Lordſhip to judge, how you had cleared 
this matter; and whether what I had anſwered, did not prove that what you 
ſaid did nothing towards the clearing of it. | 

Tunis one thing, methinks, your Lordſhip has made very clear, that you 
thought it neceſſary to find ſome way to bring in my book, where you were 
arguing againſt that author, that he might be the perſon, and mine the words 
you would argue againſt together. But it is as clear that the particular matter 
which your Lordſhip made uſe of to this purpoſe, happened to be ſomewhat 


unluckily choſen. - For your Lordſhip having accuſed him of ſuppoſing clear vad p. 232. 
and diſtin ideas neceſſary to certainty, which you declared to be the opinion Aa 1. p. 14. 


you oppoſed, and for that opinion having made him a gentleman of the new 
Tit , 4 F 2 : 5 Way 
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I come now to thoſe parts of your repe 


cauſe though he ſhould agree with me in ſeveral other things, but differ from me 
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way of reaſoning, your Lordſhip imagined that was the notion of certainty I 
went on, But it falling out other wiſe, and I denying it to be mine, the ima- 
ginary tie between that author and me was une by diflolved ; and there 
was no appearance of reafon for bringing paſſages out of my book, and arguing 
againſt them as your Lordſhip did, as if they were that author's. | 

To juſtify this (fince my notion of certainty could not be brought to agree 


with what he was charged with, as oppoſite to the doctrine of the Trinity) he 


at any rate muſt be brought to agree with me, ad to go upon my notion of 
certainty. Pardon me, my Lord, that I fay at any rate. The reaſon ] have to 
think ſo, is this: either that author does make clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary 
to certainty, and ſo does not go upon my notion of certainty ; and then your 
afſigning his going upon my notion of certainty, as the reaſon for your joining 
us as you did, ſhews no more but a willingneſs in your Lordſhip to have us 
joined: or he does not lay all certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas, and ſo 
poſſibly for ought! know may go upon my notion of certainty. But then, my 
Lord, the reaſon of your firſt bringing him and me into this difpute, will appear 
to have been none. Alt your arguing againſt the gentlemen of this new way 
of reafoning, wilt be found to be againſt no body, ſince there is no body to be 
found that Jays all foundation of certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas; no 
body to be found, that holds the opinion that your Lordfhip oppoſes. | 

AvING thus given you an aceount of ſore part of my reply (to what your 
Lordfhip really anderes in that G Ath page of your firſt letter) to ſhew that my 
reply contained ſomething more than theſe words Pere ſet down by your Lord- 
ſhip, viz. that all this kems to me to do nothing to the clearing this matter: 
tition, as your Lordſhip is pleaſed to call 


it, wherein there is nothing re phe | 
Loon Lordſhip ſays, ** that you told me the reaſon why I was brought into 
the controverſy after the manner 1 had complained off © was becauſe the per- 
« fon who oppoſed the myſteries of chriſtianity, went upon my grounds;” and 
for this you quote the 46th page of your firſt letter. But having turned to that 
place, and finding there theſe words, “ that you found my notions as to cer- 
< tainty by ideas was the main ' foundation” which that author went upon ;” 


which are far from being repeated in the words ſet down here, unleſs grounds 


in general, be the fame with the notions as to certainty by ideas: I beg leave to 


conſider what you here ſay as new to me, and not repeated. 


Your Lordſhip ſays, that you brought me into the controverſy as you 
did, © becauſe the author went upon my grounds.“ It is poſſible be did, or 


did not: but it cannot appear that he did go upon my grounds, till thoſe 
grounds are aftigned, and the places both out of him and me produced to ſnew, 


that we agree in the fame grounds, and go both upon them; when this 1s 
done, there will be room to conſider whether it be ſo or no. | 


I x the mean time, you have brought me into the controverſy, for his going 
upon this particular ground, ſuppoſed to be mine, © that clear and diſtinct ideas 
Lare neceſſary to certainty.” It can do nothing towards the clearing this, to 


fay in general, as your Lordſhip does, © that he went upon my grounds; be- 


in 
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in this one notion of certainty, there could be no reaſon for your dealing-with 
me as you have done: that notion of certainty being your very exception 
againſt is account of reaſon, and the ſole oceaſion you took of bringing 
in paſſages out of my book, and the very foundation of arguing againſt 
them. ä : ONES 
Your Lordthip farther fays here, in this repetition, which you did not ſay 


before in the place referred to as repeated, that he made uſe of my words.” P. 6. 


I think he did of words ſomething like mine. But as I humbly conceive alſo, 
he made uſe of them, as his own, and not as my words; for 1 do not remember 
that he quoted me for them. This I am ſure, that in the words quoted out 
of him by your Lordſhip, upon which my book is brought in, there is not 
one fyſfable of certainty by ideas. | 
No doubt whatever he or I, or any one have ſaid, if your Lordſhip diſ- 

approves of it, you have a right to queſtion him that ſaid it. But I do not ſee 
how this gives your Lordſhip any right to entitle any body to what he does not 
fay, whaever elſe fays it. a] | | | 
Tux author of Chriſtianity not myſterious fays in his beok ſomething ſuit- 
able to what I had ſaid in mine; borrowed or not borrowed from mine, I leave 
your Lordſhip to determine for him. But ] do not ſee what ground that gives 

our Lordſhip to concern me in the controverſy you have with him, for things 

ſay which he does not; and which I fay toa different purpoſe from his. Let 
that author and I agree in this one notion of certainty as much as you pleaſe, 
what reaſon, I beſeech your Lordſhip, could this be, to quote my words as his, 
who. never uſed them ; and to purpoſes, as you ſay more than once, to which 
I never intended them? This was that which I complained was a riddle to me. 
And fince your Lordſhip: can give no other reafon for it, than thoſe-we have 
hitherto ſeen, I think it is ſufficiently unriddled, and you are in the right when 
you ſay, . you think it no longer a riddle to me.” | 

I EA6ILY grant my little reading may not have inſtructed me, what has 

been, or what may be done, in the ſeveral ways of writing and managing of 
controverſy, which like war always produces new ſtratagems: only I beg my 
ignorance may be my apology, for ſaying, that this appears a new way of 
writing to me, and this is the firſt time I ever met with it. 


Bur let the ten lines which your Lordſhip has ſet down out of him be, if Viad. p. 234. 


| you pleaſe, ſuppoſed to be preciſely my words, and that he quoted my book for 
them: I do not ſee how even this entitles him to any more of my book than 
he has quoted; or how any words of mine, in other parts of my book, can be 
aſcribed to him, or argued againſt as his, or rather, as know not whoſe, which 
was the thing I complained of: for the theſe and they, thoſe paſſages of my 
book were aſcribed to, could not be that author, for he uſed them not; nor the 
author of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, for he was not argued againſt, 
but was diſcharged from the controverſy under debate. So that neither he nor 
1 being the they and thoſe, that fo often occur, and deſerved ſo much pains 
from your Lordſhip; 1 could not but complain of this, to me, incompre- 
henſible way of bringing my book into that controverſy. 
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ANOTHER part of your Lordſhip's repetition, which, I humbly conceive, 
is no repetition, becauſe this alſo I find not in that paſſage quoted for it, is this, 
that your Lordſhip confeſſed that the reaſon why you quoted my words ſo much. 

Mx Lord, I do not remember any need your Lordſhip had to give a reaſon 
why you quoted my words ſo much, becauſe I do not remember that I made 
that the matter of my complaint. That which I complained of, was not the 
quantity of what was quoted out of my book, but the manner of quoting it, 
viz. that I was ſo every where joined with others, under the comprehenſive 
© words they and them, though my book alone were every where quoted, 
« that the world would be apt to think, I was the perſon who argued againſt 
« the Trinity.” And again, that which I complained of was, that I was 


made one of the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning, without being 


* guilty of what made them ſo, and was ſo brought into a chapter wherein 


Lett. 2. p. 50. 


P. go. 


« 1] thought myſelf not concerned; which was managed fo, that my book 
« was all along quoted, and others argued againſt ;- others were entitled to 
« what I ſaid, and I to what others ſaid, without knowing why or how.” 
Nay, I told your Lordſhip in that very reply, “ that if your Lordſhip had 
directly queſtioned any of my opinions, I ſhould not have complained.” 
Thus your Lordſhip ſees my complaint was not of the largeneſs, but of the 
manner of your quotations. But of that, in all theſe many pages imployed by 
your Lordſhip for my ſatisfaction, you, as I remember, have not been pleaſed 
to offer any reaſon, nor can I hitherto find it any way cleared: when I do, 
I ſhall readily acknowledge your great maſtery in this, as in all other ways 
cf wing. 3 1 6 

I 8Ave in the foregoing pages, for the clearing this matter, been pleaſed to 


take notice of them and thoſe, as directly ſignifying no body. Whether your 


Lordſhip will excuſe me for ſo doing, I know not, ſince I pereeive ſuch flight 
words as them and thoſe are not to be minded in your Lordſhip's. writings : 
your Lordſhip has a privilege to uſe ſuch trifling particles, without taking any 
great care what or whom they refer io. oh 

To ſhew the reader that I do not talk without book in the caſe, I ſhall ſet 
down your Lordſhip's own words: * what a hard fate doth that man lie 
« under, that falls into the hands of a ſevere critick! He muſt have care of 
« his but, and for, and them, and it. For the leaſt ambiguity in any of theſe, 
« will fill up pages in an anſwer, and make a book look conſiderable for 


„ the bulk of it. And what muſt a man do, who is to anſwet all ſuch 


„ objections about the uſe of particles?” F humbly conceive it is not without 


| reaſon, that your Lordſhip here claims an exemption from having a care of 


your but, and your for, and your them, and other particles. The ſequel of 
your letter will ſhew, that it is a privilege your Lordſhip makes great uſe of, and 
therefore have reaſon to be tender of it, and to cry out againſt thoſe, unman- 


nerly criticks, who queſtion it. Upon this conſideration, I cannot but look 
on it as a misfortune to me, that it ſhould fall in my way to diſpleaſe your 
. Lordſhip, by diſturbing you in the quiet, and perhaps antient poſſeſſion of ſo 
convenient a privilege. But how great ſoever the advantages of it miy be to 
a writer, I, upon experience, find it is very troubleſome and perplexing to a 


a reader, 


* 
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a reader, who is concerned to underſtand what is written, that he may anfwer 
to it. But to return to the place we were upon. | 
Vox Lordſhip goes on and ſays, ** whether it doth, or no,“ i, e. whether p. 6. 
what your Lordſhip had ſaid doth clear this matter or no, * you are content 
to leave it to any indifferent reader; and there it mult reſt at laſt, although I 
« ſhould write volumes upon it.“ | 
 Uron the reading of theſe laſt words of your Lordſhip's, I thought you 
had quite done with this perſonal matter, ſo apt, as you ſay, to weary the 
world. But whether it be that your Lordſhip is not much ſatisfied in the 
handling of it, or in the letting it alone; whether your Lordſhip meant by 
theſe laſt words, that what I write about it is voluthes, i. e. too much, as your 
Lordſhip has told me in the firſt page; but what your Lordſhip ſays about it, 
is but necefſiry : whether theſe or any other be the cauſe of it, perſonal matter, 
as it ſeems, is very importunate and troubleſome to your Lordſhip, as it is to 
the world. You turn it going in the end of one paragraph, and perſonal 
matter thruſts itſelf in again in the beginning of the next, whether of itſelf, 
without your Lordſhip's notice or conſent, I examine not. But thus ſtand 
the immediate following words, wherein your Lordſhip aſks me, © but for P. 6. 
« what cauſe do ] continue ſo unſatisfied ??” To which you make me give this 
anſwer, ** that 7be cauſe aoby I continue ſo unſatisfied, is, that the author men- 
tioned went upon this ground, that clear and diſtin ideas are neceſſary to cer- 
tainty, but that is not my notion as to certainty by ideas; which is, that certainty 
confiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, ſuch as we 
have, whether they be in all their parts perfectly clear and diſlinct or a0 nd 
that I have no notions of certainty more than this one.” . 

THEsE words, which your Lordſhip has ſet down for mine, I have printed 
in a diſtin character, that the reader may take particular notice of them; 
not that there is any thing very remarkable in this paſſage itſelf, but be- 
cauſe it makes the buſineſs of the fourſcore following paſſages. For the 
three ſeveral anſwers that your Lordſhip ſays you have given to it, and that 
which you call your defence of them, reach, as I take it, to the 87th page. 

But another particular reaſon why this anſwer, which your Lordſhip has 
made for me to a queſtion of your own putting, is diſtinguiſhed by a parti- 

. cular character, is to ſave frequent repetitions of it; that the reader, by hav- 
ing recourſe to it, may ſee whether thoſe things, which your Lordſhip ſays of 
it, be ſo or no, and judge whether I am in the wrong, when I aſſure him, that 
Icannot find them to be as you ſay. 

ONLY before I come to what your Lordſhip poſitively ſays of this which 
you call my anſwer, I crave leave to obſerve that it ſuppoſes I continue unſa- 
tified: to which I reply, that I no where ſay that I continue unſatisfied. 

I may fay, that what is offered for ſatisfaction, gives none to me or any 
body elſe ; and yet I, as well as other people, may be ſatisfied concerning the 
matter. 

cou now to what your Lordſhip ſays poſitively of it. 


1. You ſay that I tell you, that the cauſe why I continued unſatisfied, 


is, that the author mentioned went upon this ground, that clear and 
. . « diſtinct 


7 © '« 
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Te Bina ideas are neceſſary to certainty ; but that is not my notion of ce. 


I- tell your Lordſhip any ſuch-thing. Neither could I aſſign, that author's 


| think you writ) 87th page quoted for it by your Lordſhip; where any one 
you a little dower call it) which you have been pleaſed to put inte my 


Half of it, 


, you took particular notice of it.” 


thees anſwers, which you here ſay vou gave to this my an{wer, were given 


them. 


— 
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« tainty by ideas,” &c. 
To which I crave leave to reply, tht. neither in the goth page of my 
fecond letter, which - your - Lordſhip quotes for it, nor any where elſe, did 


going upon that ground, there mentioned, as any cauſe of diffatisfaQion to 
me; becauſe 1 know not that he went upon this ground, that clear and 
«diſtin ideas are neceſſary to certainty :* for I have met with nothing pro- 
duced by your Lordſhip out of him, to prove that he did ſo. And if it be 
true, that he nds of certainty that are not mine, I know 
no body that ought to be diſſatisfied with it but ygur Lordſhip, who have taken 
ſo much pains to make his — mine, and 1 dend his, and to entitle 
us both to what each has * N 

"i Your Lordſhip ſays Msn * 1 had id before in 
c my former letter,” — For this IJ appeal to the pyth, or rather (as I 


muſt have very good eyes, to find all that is ſet down here in this anſwer (as 
mouth. For neither in the one nor the other of thoſe pages, is there any 
ſneh anſwer of mine. Indeed, in the 87th page there are theſe words; 
« that certainty, in my opinion, lies in the perception of the agreement or 
« diſagreement of ideas, ſuch as they are, and not always in having per- 
« fectſy clear and diſtinct ideas.” But theſe words there are not given as an 
anſwer hh queſtion, why do 1 continue ſo unſatisfied? And the remark- 
able anſwer above ſet down, is, as I. take it, more than. theſe words, as 
much more in Proportion as your e whole letter i, more than the 


N 
3. Youn Lordſhip | ſays. of the remarkable anſwer above ſet owe, that 


To which I crave leave to reply, that your Derby ne ere before took 
notice of this anſwer; as you call it; for it -was no where before extant, 
though it be- true ſome part of the words of it were. But fome part of the 
words, of this anſwer (which too were never given as an n the queftion 
ropoled) can never be this anſwer itſelf. - . 

4. YouR cn pe farther lays, ax " "my gave three foveral anſwers 
dias: 

To which I muſt crave leave forcher to reply; that never any one of the 


to this anſwer ; which, in the words above ſet down, you made me give to 
your queſtion, Why I continued ſo-unfatisfied ? | 

To juſtity this my reply, there needs no more but to (et Jan. theſe your 
Lordſhip's three anſwers, and to turn to the places where you ſoy you gave 


Tus firſt of your thres anſwers is this, „“ that thoſe Who offer at clear 
© and diſtinct ideas, bid mueh fairer for certainty tan E do (according to this 
« anſwer) and nn. — to my original grounds of certainty,” The 


4 — place 
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place you quote for this, is, Anſw. 1. p. 80. but in that place it is not given as 


— 


« the author mentioned, went upon this ground, that clear and diſtinct ideas 
« are neceſſary to certainty, but, &c. And if it be given for anſwer to it 
here, it ſeems a very ſtrange one. For I am ſuppoſed to fay, that “ the cauſe 
« different from mine:” and to ſatisfy me, I am told his way is better than 
mine; which cannot but be thought an anſwer very likely to ſatisfy me. 
Your ſecond anſwer, which you ſay you gave to that remarkable paſſage 
above ſet down, is this; “ that it is very poſſible the authcrof Chriſtianity no: 
« myſterious, might miſtake or miſapply my notions; but there is too much. 
.« reaſon to believe he thought them the ſame, and we have no reaſon to be 
ſorry that he hath given me this occaſion for the explaining my meaning, 
and for the vindication of myſelf in the mati ers I apprehend he had charged 
« me with:“ and for this you quote your firſt letter, p. 36. But neither are 
theſe words in that place an anſwer to my ſaying, that the cauſe why I con- 
« tinued diſſatisfied, is, that that author went upon this ground, that clear and 
« diſtinct ideas are neceffary to certainty, but,” &c, ' . 
You third anſwer, which you ſay you gave to that paſſage above ſet down, 
is, “ that my own grounds of certainty tend to ſcepticiſm, and that in an age 
« wherein the myſteries of faith are too much expoſed by the promoters of 
« ſcepticiſm and infidelity, it is a thing of dangerous conſequence to ſtart ſuch 
% new methods of certainty, as are apt to leave mens minds more doubtful 
« than before: For this you refer-your reader to your firſt letter. But I 
muſt crave leave alſo to obſerve, that theſe words are not all to be found in 
that place, and thoſe of them which are there, are by no means an anſwer to 
my ſaying, * that the cauſe why I continue unſatisfied is,” &c, 5 
War the words which your Lordſhip has here ſet down as your three 
anſwers, are brought in for in thoſe three places quoted by your Lorcſhip, any 
one that will conſult them may ſee ; it would hold me too long in perſonal 
matter to explain that here, and therefore for your Lordſhip's ſatisfaction I paſs 
by thoſe particulars. But this I crave leave to be poſitive in, that in neither of 
them, they are given in reply to that which is above ſet down, as my anſwer 
to your Lordſhip's queſtion, © for what cauſe do I continue ſo unſatisfied ?“ 
Though your Lordſhip here ſays, that to this anſwer they were given as a reply, 
and it was it you had taken notice of, and given theſe three ſeveral replies to. 
As anſwers therefore to what you make me ſay here, viz. that the cauſc of 
„ my continuing unſatisfied, is, that the author mentioned, went upon a 


to.this neither of them is given as ap anſwer; though this and it, in ordinary 
conſtruction, make them have that reference. But theſe are ſome of your 
privileged particles, and may be applied how ard to what you pleaſe, 


your Lordſhip calls them anſwers to; yet you laying ſuch ſtreſs on them, that 

well nigh half your letter, as I take it, is ſpent in the defence of them; it is 

fit I conſider what you ſay under each of them, | 
= © 48 RON 4+ & 


an anſwer to my ſaying, that “ the cauſe, why I continue unſatisfied, is, that 


« why I continue unſatisfied, is, that the author mentioned went upon a ground 
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* around of certainty that is none of mine; I cannot conſider them. For 


Bor though neither of theſe paſſages be any manner of anſwer to what 
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I sax, as I take it, near half your letter is in defence of theſe three 


paſſages. 8 5 
ONx reaſon why I ſpeak fo doubtfully, is, that though you ſay here, « that 


you will lay them together, and defend them,” and that in effect all that i; 


- 


ſaid to the 87th page is ranged under theſe three heads; yet they being brought 


This was alfo another reaſon why I ſaid you ſpent, as I take it, near half of 


in as anſwers to whatfl am made to ſay, is the cauſe why I continued unſatiſ- 


* fied,” I ſhould ſcarce think your Lordſhip ſhould ſpend ſo many pages in this 


perſonal matter, after you had but two or three pages before fo openly blamed 
me for ſpending a leſs number of pages in my anſwer, concerning perſonal 
matters, to what your Lordſhip had in your letter concerning them, | 

_ AnoTHER reaſon why I ſpeak ſo doubtfully, is, becauſe I do not ſee how 
theſe three paſſages need ſo long, or any defences, where they are not attacked; 
or if they be attacked, methinks the defences of them ſhould have been applied 
to the anſwers I had made to them; or if I have made none, and they be of 
ſuch moment that they require anſwers, your Lordſhip's minding me that they 
did fo, would either, by my continued filence, have left to your Lordſhip all 
that you can pretend to for my granting them, or elſe my anſwers to them have 
given your Lordſhip an occafion to defend them, and perhaps to have defended 
them otherwiſe than you have done, This is certain, that theſe defences had 
come time enough when they had been attacked, and then it would have been 
ſeen, whether what was ſaid did defend them or no. The truth is, my Lord, 
if you will give me leave to ſpeak my thoughts freely, when I conſider theſe 
three, as I call them, anſwers, how they themſelves are brought in, and what 
relation that which is brought under each of them has to them, and to the 
matter in queſtion; methinks they look rather like texts Choſen to be diſ- 
courſed on, than as anſwers to be defended in a controverſy. For the connec- 
tion of that which in train is tacked on to them, is ſuch that makes me ſee [ 
am wholly miſtaken in what I thought the eſtabliſhed rule of controverſy. 


* - 


© 


your letter in defence of them. For when I conſider how one thing hangs 
on to another, under the third anſwer, from page 20, where it is brought in, 
to page 87, where I think that which you call your defending it ends; it is a 
hard matter by the relation and dependency of the parts of-that diſcourſe 
(contained in thoſe pages) one on another, to tell where it ends. 
Bu to conſider the paſſages themſelves, and the defence of them. 
Tür which you call your firſt anſwer, and which you ſay you will defend, 


is in theſe words: „ thoſe who offer at clear and diltin& ideas, bid much 


« fairer for certainty than I do (according to this anſwer), and ſprak more 
r apreeably to my original grounds of certainty.” Theſe words being brought 
in at firſt as a reply to what was called my anſwer, but was not my anſwer, as 
may be ſeen, Lett. 5. p. 87, I took. no notice of them in my ſecond letter, as 


being nothing at all to the point in hand; and therefore what need they have 


of a farther defence, when nothing is. objected to them, I do not ſee. To what 
purpoſe is it to ſpend ſeven or eight pages to ſhew, that.another's notion about 
certainty is better than mine; when that tends not to ſhew how your ſaying, 
+ that the certainty of my proof of a God is not placed upon any . * 
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« diſtin& ideas, but upon the force of reaſon diſtin from it,” concerns me; 


- which was the thing there to be ſhe wn, as is viſible to any one who will vouch» _ 
fafe to look into that 87th page of my firſt letter. And indeed why ſhould . 


your Lordſhip trouble yourſelf to prove, which of two different ways of cer- 


tainty by ideas is beſt, when you have ſo ill an opinion of the whole way of 


certainty by ideas, that you accuſe it of tendency to ſcepticiſm ? But it ſeems 
your Lordſhip is reſolved to have all the faults in my book cleared or corrected, 
and ſo you go on to defend theſe words: © that theſe who offer at clear and 
« diſtin& ideas, bid much fairer for certainty than I do.” I could have wiſhed 
that your Lordſhip had pleaſed a little to explain them, before you had de- 
fended them ; for they are not, to me, without ſome obſcurity. However, to 
gueſs as well as I can, I think the propofition that you intend, here, is this, 

that thoſe who place certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagiee- 
ment of only clear ahd diſtin ideas, are more in the right than I am, who 
| pI it in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, ſuch as we 
have, though they be not in all their parts perfectly clear and diſtinct. 

WHETHER your Lordſhip has proved this, or no, will be ſeen when we 
come to conſider what you have faid in the defence of it. In the mean time, 
Thave no reaſon to be ſorry to hear your Lordſhip ſay ſo; becauſe this ſuppoſes, 
that certainty can be attained by the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of clear and diſtinct ideas. For if certainty cannot be attained by the 
perception of the agreement or difagreement of clear and diſtinct ideas, how 
can they be more in the right, who place certainty in one ſort of ideas, that it 
cannot be had in, than thoſe who place it in another ſort of ideas, that it 
cannot be had in? 1 
I sRALL proceed now to examine what your Lordſhip has ſaid in defence 
of the propoſi.ion you have here ſet down to defend, which you may be ſure 
I ſhall do with all the favourableneſs that truth will allow; fince if your Lord- 
ſhip makes it out to be true, it puts an end to the diſpute you have had with 
me. For it confutes that main propoſition, which you have ſo much contended 
for; © that to lay a'l foundation of certainty, as to matters of faith, upon 
% clear and diſtinct ideas, does certainly overthrow all myſteries of faith :” 
_. unleGGyou will fay, that myſterics of faith cannot conſiſt with what you have 
proved to be true, 5 
To prove that they are more in the right than I, who place certainty in the 

perception of the agreement or diſagreement of clear and diſtin ideas only, 
your Lordſhip ſays, © that it is a wonderful thing, in point of reaſon, for me 
„to pretend to certainty by ideas, and not allow thele ideas to be clear and 

« diſtin&.” This, my Lord, looks as if I placed certainty only in obſcure and 
confuſed ideas, and did not allow that it might be had by clear and diſtin ones, 
But I have declared myſelf ſo clearly and fo fully to the contrary, that I doubt 


not but your Lordſhip would think I deſerved to be aſked, whether this were 


fair and ingenuous dealing, to repreſent this matter as this expreſſion does? But 
the inſtances are ſo many, how apt my unlearned way of writing is to miſlead 
your Lordſhip, and that always on the fide leaſt favourable to my ſenſe, that if 
I ſhould cry out as often as I think I meet with occaſion for it, your 
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Lordſhip would have reaſon to be uneaſy at the ebullition and inlarging of my 
complaints. FL | | | yo Wo 
Your Lordſhip farther aſks, ** how can I clearly perceive the agreement or 


.* diſagreement of ideas, if I have not clear and diſtin& ideas? For how is ir 


«© poſhble for a man's mind to'know whether they agree or diſagree, if there 
bebe ſome parts of thoſe ideas we have only.general and confuſed ideas of.” | 


would rather read theſe latter words, if your Lordſhip pleaſe, © if there be 
« ſome parts of thoſe ideas that are only general and confuſed ;” for * parts of 


* ideas that we have only general and confuſed ideas of,” is not very clear and 
intellizible to me. n 


TaAkIx then your Lordſhip's queſtion as cleared of this obſcurity, it will 
ſtand thus: © how is it poſſible for a man's mind to know, whether ideas agree 
„or diſagree, if there be ſome parts of thoſe ideas obſcuge and confuſed ?” In 
anſwer to which, I crave leave to aſk ; * Is it poſſible for a man's mind to 


e perceive, whether ideas agree or difagree, if no parts of thoſe ideas be ob- 
* {cure and confuſed,” and by that perception to attain certainty ? If your Lord- 


' ſhip fays, no: how do you hereby prove, that they who place certainty in the 


perception of the agreement or diſagreement of only clear and diſtinct ideas, 
"are more in the right than T? For they 'who place certainty, where it is im- 


poſlible to be had, can in that be no more in the right, than he who places it 


in any other impoſſibility ? If you ſay, yes, certainty may be attained by the 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of clear and diſtin& ideas, you 


give up the main queſtion : you grant the propoſition, which you declare you 


chiefly oppoſe; and fo all this great diſpute with me is at an end. Your Lord- 


ſhip may take which of theſe two you pleaſe; if the former, the ropoſition 
here to be proved is given up; if the latter, the whole e 


is given 

up: one of them, it is plain, you muſt tay. OP ; 
Tu1s, and what your Lordſhip ſays farther on this point, ſeems to me to 

prove nothing but that you ſuppoſe, that either there are no ſuch things 


as öbſcure and confuſed ideas; and then, with ſubmiſſion, the diſtinction 
between clear and obſcure, diſtinct and confuſed, is uſeleſs; and it is in vain to 


talk of clear and-obſcure, diftint and confuſed ideas, in oppoſition to one 
another: or elſe your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that an obſcure and. confuſed idea 


is wholly undiſtinguiſhable from all other ideas, and ſo in effect is all other 
ideas. For if an obſcure and confuſed idea be not one and the fame with al! 


other ideas, as it is impoſſible for it to be, then the obſcure and confuſed idea 


may and will be ſo far different from ſome other ideas, that it may be per- 


- ceived whether it agrees or diſagrees with them or no. For every idea in the 


mind, clear or obſcure, diſtinct or confuſed, is but that one idea that it is, and 


nt another idea that it is not; and the mind perceives it to be the idea that 


you ſhould in the twilight, or in a thick miſt, ſee two things ſtanding upright, 


it is, abd mot another idea that it is different from. 


Wnar therefore I mean by obſcure and confuſcd ideas, I have at large 
ſhewn, and ſhall not trouble your Lordſhip with a repetitivn of here. For 


that there are ſuch obſcure and confuſed ideas, I ſuppoſe the inſtances your 


Lordſhip gives here evince: to which J ſball add this one more; ſuppole 
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near the ſize and ſhape of an ordinary man; but in ſo dim a light, or at ſuch 
a diſtance, that they appeared very much alike, and you could not perceive | 1 
them to be what they really were, the one a ſtatue, the other a man; | 
would not theſe two be obſcure and confuſed ideas? And yet could not your | 
Lordſhip be certain of the truth of this propoſition concerning either of them, 1 
that it was ſomething, or did exiſt; and that by perceiving the agreement of . 
chat idea (as obſcure and confuſed as it was) with that of exiſtence, as expreſſed 
in that propoſition. 8 8 
Tu is, my Lord, is juſt the caſe of ſubſtance, upon which you raiſcd this 
argument concerning obſcure and confuſed ideas; which this inſtance ſhews 
may have propoſitions made about them, of whoſe truth we may be certain. 
Heck I crave liberty to conclude, that I am nearer the truth than thoſe 
who ſay that *© certainty is founded only in clear and diſtin ideas,” if any 
body does ſay ſo. For no ſuch ſaying of any one of thoſe, with whom your 
Lordſhip joined me for ſo ſaying, is, that I remember, yet produced; though 
this be that for which “ they” and“ thoſe,” whoever they be, had from your 
"Lordſhip the title of the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning; and this be Vind. p. 233, 
the opinion which your Lordſhip declares “ you oppoſe, as certainly over- 7:4: 
„ throwing all myſteries of faith, and excluding the notion of ſubitance out qv 
« of rational diſcourſe.“ Which terrible termagant propoſition, viz. “ that 
-« certainty is founded only in clear and diſtinct ideas,” which has made ſuch a 
noiſe, and been the cauſe of the ſpending above ten times fifty pages, and given 
occaſion to very large ebullition of thoughts; appears not by any thing that 
has been yet produced, to be any where in their writings, with whom upon: 
this ſcore you have had ſo warm a controverſy, bat only in your Lordſhip's 
imagination, and what you have, at leaſt for this once, © writ out of your own: 
thoughts.“ | | 2 N 
Bur if this paragraph contain ſo little in defence of the propoſi: ion which 
your Lordſhip in the beginning of it, ſet down on purpoſe to defend; what. 
follows is viſibly more remote from it. But fince your Lordſhip has been 
pleaſed to tack it on here, though without applying of it any way, that I ſee, to 
the defence of the propoſition to be defended, which is already got. clean out 
of ſight; I am taught, that it is fit I conſider it here in this, which your Lord- 
ſhip has thought the proper place for it, | | 
Is the next paragraph, your Lordſhip is pleaſed to take notice of this 
part of my complaint, viz. that I fay more than twice or ten times, “ that you 
blame thoſe who place certainty in clear and diſtinct ideas, but I do not; and 
yet you bring me in amongſt them.“ And for this, your Lordſhip quotes 
ſeventeen ſeveral pages of my ſecond letter. Whoever will give himſelf the. 
trouble to turn to thoſe pages, will ſee how far I am in thoſe places from barely 
ſaying, © that you blame thoſe who place certainty,” &c. and what reafun you. 
had to point to ſo many places for my fo ſaying, as a repetition. of. my com- 
plaint. And I believe they will find the propoſition about placing certainty 
only in clear and diſtinct ideas, is mentioned in them upon ſeveral. occaſions, 
and to different purpoſes, as the argument require]. : 
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Be that as it will, this is a part of my complaint, and you do me a favour, 
that after having, as you ſay, met with it in ſo many places, you are pleaſed at 
laſt to take notice of it, and promiſe me a full anſwer to it. The firſt part of 


. which full anſwer is in theſe words; “ that you do not deny but the firſt 


« occaſion of your Lordſhip's charge, was in the ſuppoſition that clear and 


% diſtin& ideas were neceſſary, in order to any certainty in our minds,” And 
that the only way © to attain this certainty, was by comparing theſe ideas 

£ « together.” og: alan | | VOY 
Ibid. 


Mx Lord, though I have faithfully ſet down theſe words out of my ſecond 
anſwer, yet I muſt own I have printed them in ſomething a different character 
from that which they ſtand in in your letter. For your Lordſhip has publiſhed 
this ſentence ſo, as if the ſuppoſition that clear and diſtin ideas were neceſ- 


KL ſary in order to any certainty in our minds,” were my ſuppoſition ; whereas [ 
muſt crave leave to let my reader know, that that ſuppoſition is purely your 
Lordſhip's: for you neither in your defence of the Trinity, nor in your firſt 
anſwer, produce any thing to prove, that that was either an aſſertion or ſuppo- 


ſtition of mine; but your Lordſhip was pleaſed to ſuppoſe it for me. As to the 
latter words, “ and that the only way to attain this certainty, was by comparing 


| Ibid. 


ce theſe ideas together: If your Lordſhip means by theſe ideas, ideas in ge- 
neral; then J e theſe to be my words, or to be my ſenſe; but then they 
ate not any ſuppoſition in my book, though they are made part of the ſuppo- 
ſition here; but their ſenſe is expreſſed in my Eſſay at large in more places than 
one. But if by theſ: ideas your Lordſhip means only clear and diſtinct ideas, I 
crave leave to deny that to be my ſenſe, or any ſuppoſition of mine. 

Your Lordſhip goes on; “ but to prove this.” Prove what, I beſecch you, 
my Lord? That certainty was to be attained by comparing ideas, was a ſup- 
poſition of mine. | To prove that, there needed no words or principles of mice 
to be produced, unleſs your Lordſhip would prove that-which was never denied. 

Bur if it were to prove this, viz. that ** it was a ſuppoſition of mine, that 


* clear and diſtin ideas were neceſſary to certainty ;” and that to prove this 


to be a ſuppoſition of mine, my words were produced, and my principles of 
« certainty laid down, and none elfe ;” I anſwer, I do not remember any words 


or principles of mine produced to ſhew any ground for ſuch a ſuppoſition, that 
I placed certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas; and if there had been any 
ſuch produced, your Lordſhip would have done me and the reader a favour, 


to have marked t e Pages wherein one might have found them produced, unleſs 
your Lordſhip thinks you make amends for quoting ſo many pages of my ſe- 
cond letter, which might have been ſpared, by neglecting wholly; to quote any 
of your own where it needed, When your Lordſhip ſhall pleaſe to direct me 


to thoſe places where ſuch words and principles of mine were produced to prove 


ſuch a ſuppoſition, I ſhall readily. turn to them, to ſee how far they do really 
ive ground for it. But my bad memory not ſuggeſting to me any thing like 
it, your Lordſhip, L908; will pardon me if I do not turn over your defence of 
the Trinity and your firſt letter, to ſee whether you have any ſuch proofs, 
which you yourſelf ſeem ſo much to doubt or think ſo meanly of, that you do 
$A Shes. I : | not 
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not ſo much as point out the places where they are to be found; though we 
have in this very page ſo eminent an example, that you are not ſparing of your 
pains in this kind, where you have the leaſt thought that it might ſerve your 
Lordſhip to the meaneſt purpoſe. | | 

Bor though you produced no words or principles of mine to prove this a 
ſuppobtion of mine, yet in your next words here your Lordſhip produces a rea- 

fon why you yourſelf ſuppoſed it. For you ſay, * you could not imagine that p. 9. 
« TI could place certainty in the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, and not 
« ſuppoſe thoſe ideas to be clear and diſtinct:“ fo that at laſt the ſatisfaction 
you give me, why my book was brought into a controverſy wherein it was not 
concerned, is, that your Lordſhip imagined I ſuppoſed in it, what I did not 
ſuppoſe in it. And here I crave leave to aſk, whether the reader may not well 
ſuppoſe that you had a great mind to bring my book into that controverſy, 
when the only handle you could find for it, was an imagination of a ſuppo- 
ſition to be in it, which in truth was not there? h 
Your Lordſhip adds, “that I finding myſelf joined in ſuch company which tbia. 
did not deſire to be ſeen in, I rather choſe to diſtinguiſh myſelf from them, 
« by denying clear and diſtinct ideas to be neceſſary to certainty.” 

Ir it might be permitted to another to gueſs at your thoughts, as well as you 
do at mine, he perhaps would turn it thus ; that your Lordſhip finding no readier 
way, as you thought, to ſet a mark upon my book, than by bringing ſeveral paſ- 
ſages of it into a controverſy concerning the Trinity, wherein they had nothing to 
do; and ſpeaking of them under the name of thoſe” and * them,” as if your 
adverſaries in that diſpute bad made uſe of thoſe paſſages againſt the Trinity, 
when no one oppoſer of the doctrine of the Trinity, that I know, or that you 
have produced, ever made uſe of one of them: you thought fit to jumble my 

book with other peoples opinions after a new way, never uſed by any other writer 
that ever T heard of. If any one will conſider what your Lordſhip has ſaid for 
my ſatisfaction (wherein you have, as I humbly conceive I have ſhe wn, produced 
nothing but imaginations of imaginations, and ſuppoſitions of ſuppoſitions) he 
will, 1 conclude, without ſtraining of his thoughts, be carried to this conjecture. 

BuT- conjectures apart, your Lordſhip ſays, © that I finding myſelf joined in Ibid. 
« ſuch company which I did not defire to be ſeen in, I rather choſe to diſtin» 
«.puiſh myſelf:“ if keeping to my book can be called diſtinguiſhing myſelf. 
You fay, I rather choſe :” rather l than what, my Lord, I beſeech you? 
Your learned way of writing, I find, is every where beyond my capacity; and 
unleſs I Will gueſs at your meaning (which is not very ſafe) beyond what I can. 
certainly underſtand by your words, I often know not what to anſwer to. It 
is certain, you mean here, that I prefered “ diſtinguiſhing myſelf from them I 
found myſelf joined with” to ſomething; but to what, you do not ſay. If you 
meanto owning that for my notion of certainty, which is not my notion of certaiaty, 
this is true; I did and (hall always rather chuſe to diſtinguiſh myſelf from any of 
them, than on that for my notion which is not my notion: if you mean that I 
preferred ** my diſtinguiſhing myſelf from them, to my being joined with them ;” 
you make me chuſe, where there neither is nor can be any choice. For what is 

_ wholly out of one's power, leaves no room for choice; and I think I oY be 
* 2500 | '- e aughed 
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laughed at, if I ſhould ſay, I rather chuſe to diſtinguiſh myſelf from the 
„ Papiſts, than that it ſhould rain.“ For it is no more in my choice not to be 
joined, as your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to join me, with the unknown 
© they” and. ** them,” than it is in my power that it ſhould not rain. 

IT is like you will ſay here again, this is a nice criticiſm ; I grant, my Lord 
it is about words and expreſſions: but fince I cannot know your meaning bat 
by your words and expreſſions, if this defect in my underſtanding very frequentiy 
overtake me in your writings to and concerning me, it is troubleſome, I confeſs; 
but what muſt I do? Mult I play at blind-man's-buft ? Catch at what 1 5 
not ſee? Anſwer to I know not what ; to no meaning, i. e. to nothing? Or 
muſt I preſume to know your meaning, when Ido not? | 

For example, ſuppoſe I ſhould preſume it to be your meaning here, that 
I found myſelf joined in company, by your. Lordſhip, with the author of Chic. 
tianity not myſterious, by your Lordſhip's imputing the ſame notions of cer- 
tainty to us both; that I did not defire to be ſeen in his company, i. e. to be 
thought to be of his opinion in other things; and therefore ,* I choſe rather 
« to diſtinguiſh myſelf from him, by denying clear and diſtin ideas to be 
« neccflary to certainty, than to be ſu joined with him :” if I ſhould preſume 
this to be the ſenſe of theſe. your words here, and that by the doubtful Geni- 
fication of the expreſſions of being joined in company and ſeen in company, 
uſed: equivocaliy, your Lordſhip ſhould mean, that becauſe I was faid to be of 
his opinion in one thing, I was to be thought to be of his opinion in all things, 
and therefore diſowned to be of his opinion in that, wherein I was of his 
opinion, becauſe I would not be thought of his opinion all through : would 
not your Lordſhip be diſpleaſed with me for ſuppoſing you to have ſuch a mean- 
ing as this, and aſk me again, © whether I could think you a man of ſo little 
4 ſenſe to talk thus ?” And yet, my Lord, this is the beſt I can make of theſe 
words, which ſeem to me rather to diſcover a ſecret in your way of dealing 
with me, than any thing in me that I am aſhamed of. | 
Fo I am not, nor ever ſhall be aſhamed to own any opinion I have, becauſe 
another man holds the fame ;- and ſo far as that brings me into his company, 
1 ſhall not be troubled to be ſeen in it. But 1 ſhall never think that that 
entiles me to any other of his opinions, or makes me of his company in any 
other ſenſe, how much ſoever that be the deſign :- for your Lordſhip has uſed 
no ſmall art and pains to make me of his and the Unitarians company in all that 

they ſay, only becauſe that author has ten lines in the beginning of his book, 
which agrees with ſomething I. have Laid in mine; from whence we become 
companions, ſo univerſally united in opinion, that they muſt be entitled to all 
that I ſay, and I to all that they ſay. $44 25 

M Lord, when 1 writ my book, I could not deſign © to diſtingu ſu my ſelf 
« from the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning, who were not then in 
being, nor are, that I fee, yet: ſince I find nothing produced out of the Un itz- 
rians, nor the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, to thew, that they make c car 
and diſtin& ideas neceſſary to certainty. And all that I have done fince, has been 


to ſhew, that you had no reaſon to join my book with men” (let them be what 


ee they” or © thoſe” you pleaſe) who founded certainty only upon clear and 
| | 4 1 | diſtinct 
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diſtin& ideas, when my book did not found it only upon clear and diſtinct ideas. 
And I cannot tell why the appealing to my book now, ſhould be called 
« a chuſing rather to diſtinguiſh myſelf.” 
Mr reader muſt pardon me here for this uncouth phraſe of joining my book 
with men. For as your Lordſhip ordered the matter (pardon me, if I ſay in 
our new way of writing) ſo it was, if your own word may be taken in the 
caſe : for, to give me ſatisfaction, you inſiſt upon this, that you did not join 
me with thoſe gentlemen in their opinions, but tell me © they uſed my notions 
te to other purpoſes than I intended them ;” and ſo there was no need for me 
« to diſtinguiſh myſelf from them,” when your Lordſhip had done it for me, 
as you plead all along : though you are pleaſed to tell me, that I was joined 
with them, and that © I found myſelf joined in ſuch company, as I did not 
« defire to be ſeen in.“ | | | 
M Lord, I could find myſelf joined in no company upon this occaſion, but 
what you joined me in. And therefore I beg leave to aſk your Lordſhip, did. 
you join-me in company with thoſe, in whoſe company, you here ſay, I do 
<« not defire to be ſeen?” If you own that you did, how muſt I underſtand 
that paſſage where you ſay, that you muſt do that right to the ingenious au- Jer 
« thor of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, from whence theſe notions were n 
« borrowed, to ſerve other purpoſes than he intended them; which you repeat 
again as matter of ſatisfaction to me, and as a proof of the care you took not to 
be miſunderſtood ? If you did join me with them, what is become of all the 
ſatisfaction in the point, which your Lordſhip has been at ſo much pains 
about? And if you did not join me with them, you could not think I found 
myſelf joined with them, or choſe to diſtinguiſh myſelf from men I was never 
joined with: for my book was innocent of what made them gentlemen of the 
new way of reaſoning. | 
TERRE ſeems to me ſomething very delicate in this matter. I ſhould be 
ſuppoſed joined to them, and your Lordſhip ſhould not be ſuppoſed to have 
joined me to them, upon ſo ſlight or no occaſion; and yet all this comes ſolely 
from your Lordfhip, How to do this to your ſatisfaction, I confeſs myſelf to 
be too dull: and therefore I have been at the pains to examine how far I have 
this obligation to your Lordſhip, and how far you would be pleaſed to own it, 
that the world might underſtand your Lordſhip's, to me, incomprehenſible 
way of writing on this occaſion, 3 | ; | 
_ For if you had a mind, by a new and dexterous way, becoming the learn- 
ing and caution of a great man, to bring me into ſuch company, which you 
think I did not deſire to be ſeen in; 1-thought ſuch a pattern, ſet by ſuch a 
band as your Lordſhip's, ought not to be loſt by being paſſed over too ſlightly. 
Beſides, I hope, that you will not take it amiſs, that I was willing to ſee what 
obligation 1 had to your Lordſhip in the favour you deſigned me. Eut I crave 
leave to aſſure your Lordſhip, I ſhall never be aſhamed to own any opinion I 
have, becauſe another man (of whom perhaps your Lordſhip or others have no 
very good thoughts) is of it, nor be unwilling to be ſo far ſeen in his company: 


Anſ. 1. p. 35. 


though 1 ſhall always think I have a right to demand, and ſhall deſite to be 


ſatisged, why any one makes to himſelf, or takes an occaſion from thence, in a 
„ 4 H | manner 
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let us now conſider it as a propoſition that your Lordſhip has a mind to prove, 
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manner that ſavours not too much of charity, to extend this ſociety to thoſe opi- 
nions of that man, with which I have nothing to do; that the world may {ce 
the juſtice and good-will of ſuch endeavours, and judge whether ſuch arts 
favour not a little of the ſpirit of the inquiſition. 8 

Fox, if I miſtake not, it is the method of that holy office, and the way of 
thoſe revered guardians of what they call the chriſtian faith, to raiſe reports 
or ſtart occaſions of ſuſpicion concerning the orthodoxy of any one they have 
no very good will towards, and require him to clear himſelf; gilding all this 


with the care of religion, and the profeſſion of reſpe& and tenderneſs to the 


perſon himſelf, even when they deliver him up to be burnt by the ſecular 


ower, © 3 
1 I HALL not, my Lord, ſay, that you have had any ill- will to me; for I never 
deſerved any from you. But I ſhall be better able to anſwer thoſe, who are apt 
to think the method you have taken, has ſome conformity, ſo far as it has gone, 
with what proteſtants complain of in the inquiſition; when you ſhall have 
cleared this matter a little otherwiſe, and aſſigned a more. ſufficient reaſon for 
bringing me into the party of thoſe that oppoſe the doctrine of the Trinity, 
than only becauſe the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious has, in the begin- 
ning of his book, half a ſcore lines which you gueſs he borrowed out of mine. 
For that, in truth, is all the matter of fact upon which all this duſt is raiſed; 
and the matter ſo advanced by degrees, that now I;am told, I ſhould have 
% cleared myſelf, by owning the doctrine of the Trinity :”. as if I had been 


ever accuſed of diſowning it. But that which ſhews no ſmall ſkill in this 


management, is, that I am called upon to clear myſelf, by the very ſame perſon 
who raifing the whole diſpute, has himſelf over and over again cleared me; 


and upon that grounds the ſatisfaCtion he pretends to give to me and others, in 


anſwer to my complaint of his having, without any reaſon at all, brought my 


book into the controverſy concerning the Trinity, But to go on. 


I, the preceding part of this paragraph had nothing in it of defence of this 
propoſition, that thoſe who offer at clear and diſtinct ideas, bid much fairer 


 « for certainty than I do, &c. it is certain, that what follows is altogether as 


remote from any ſuch defence. . 

Your Lordſhip ſays, that certainty by ſenſe, certainty by reaſon, and cer- 
« tainty by remembrance, are to be diſtinguiſhed from the certainty” under 
debate, and to be ſhut out from it: and upon this you ſpend the 11th, 12th, 
and 13th pages. Suppoſing it ſo, how does this at all tend to the defence of 


this propoſition, that thoſe who offer at clear and diſtinct ideas, bid much 


fairer for certainty than I do?” For whether certainty by ſenſe, by reaſon, 


and by remembrance, be or be not comprehended in the certainty under debate, 
this propoſition, ** that thoſe who offer at clear and diſtinct ideas, bid much 
« fairer for certainty than I do,” will not at all be confirmed or invalidated 


thereby. 


THE proving therefore, that © certainty by ſenſe, by reaſon, and by remem- 
« brance,”-is to be excluded from the certainty under debate, ſerving nothing to 
the defence of the propoſition to be defended, and ſo having nothing to do here; 


as 
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8 ſerving to ſome other great purpoſe of your own, or perhaps in ſome other 
view againſt my book : for you ſeem to lay no ſmall ſtreſs upon it, by your way 
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of introducing it, For you very ſolemnly ſet yourſelf to prove, that the P. 9, 10. 


« certainty under debate is the certainty of knowledge, and that a propoſition 


« whoſe ideas are to be compared as to their agreement or diſagreement, is the- 


te proper object of this certainty.” From whence your Lordſhip infers, that 


therefore this certainty is to be diſtinguiſhed from a certainty by ſenſe, by p. 10, 11, 12. 


« reaſon, and by temembrance.“ But by what logick this is inferred, is not 
eaſy to me to diſcover. For © if a propoſition, whoſe ideas are to be com- 
« pared as to their agreement or diſagreement, be the proper object of the 
« certainty” under debate; if propofitions whoſe certainty we arrive at b 
ſenſe, reaſon, or remembrance, be of ideas, which may be compared as to their 
agreement or diſagreement ; then they cannot be excluded from that cer- 
tainty, which is to be had by ſo comparing thoſe ideas: unleſs they muſt be 
ſhut out for the very ſame reaſon, that others are taken in. 

1. Trex as to certainty by ſenſe, or propoſitions of that kind: 

Tux object of the certainty under debate, your Lordſhip owns, is a propo- 
« ſition whoſe ideas are to be compared as to their agreement or diſagreement.” 
The agreement or diſagreement of the ideas of a propoſition to” be compared, 
may be examined and perceived by ſenſe, and is certainty by ſenſe : and there- 
fore how this certainty is to be diſtinguiſhed and ſhut out from that, which 
confiſts in the perceiving the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas of any 
propoſition, will not be eaſy to ſhew ; unleſs one certainty is diſtinguiſhed from 
another, by having that which makes the other to be certainty, viz. the per- 


ception of the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, as expreſſed in that 


propoſition : v. g. may I not be certain, that a ball of ivory that lies before my 
eyes is not ſquare? And is it not my ſenſe of ſeeing, that makes me perceive 
the diſag:eement of that ſquare figure to that round matter, which are the ideas 
expreſſed in that propoſition? How then is certainty by ſenſe excluded or 
diſtinguiſhed from that knowledge, which conſiſts. in the perception of the 


agreement or diſagreement of ideas ? 
2. Your Lordſhip diſtinguiſhes the certainty which confiſts in the perceiv- 


ing the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, as expreſſed in any propoſition, from P. 11. 


certainty by reaſon, To have made good this diſtinction, I humbly conceive, 
you would have done well to have ſhewed that the agreement or diſagreement 
of two ideas could not be perceived by the intervention of a third, which I, and 
as I gueſs other people, call reaſoning, or knowing by reaſon. As for example, 
cannot the fides of a given triangle be known to be equal by the intervention 
of two circles, whereof one of theſe ſides is a common radins ? 


To which, it is like, your Lordſhip will anſwer, what I find you do here, P. 12. 


about the knowledge of the exiſtence of ſubſtance,. by the intervention of the 
exiſtence of modes, that you grant one may come to certainty of knowledge 
« jin the caſe; but not a certainty by ideas, but by a conſequence of reaſon 
% deduced from the ideas we have by our ſenſes.” This, my Lord, you have 
ſaid, and thus you have more than once oppoſed reaſon and ideas as incon- 


ſiſtent; which I ſhould be very glad to ſee proved once, after theſe ſeveral 
| + | 4H 2 : 5 | occaſions 
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occaſions I have given your Lordſhip, by excepting againſt that ſuppoſit'on. 
But fince the word idea has the ill luck to be fo conſtantly oppoſed by your 
Lordſhip to reaſon, permit me if you pleaſe, inſtead of it, to put what I mean 

by it, viz. the immediate objects of the mind in thinking (for that is it which 
I would fignify by the word ideas) and then let us fee how your anſwer will 
run, You. grant, that from the ſenſible modes of bodies, we may come to a 
certain knowledge, that there are bodily ſubſtances ; but this you ſay is not a 
certainty by the immediate objects of the mind in thinking, “ but by a conſe. 
« quence of reaſon deduced from the immediate objects of the mind in think- 
* ing, which we have by our ſenſes,” When you can prove that we can have a 
certainty by a conſequence of reaſon, which certainty ſhall not alſo be by the 
immediate objects of the mind in uſing its reaſon ; you may ſay ſuch certainty 
is not by ideas, but by conſequence of reaſon. But that I believe will not be, 
till you can ſhew, that the mind can think, or reaſon, or know, without imme- 
diate objects of thinking, reaſoning, or knowing; all which objects, as your 
Lordſhip knows, I call ideas. 

P. 12. You ſubjoin, © and this can never prove that we have certainty by ideas, 
« where the ideas themſelves are not clear and diſtinct.“ The queſtion is not, 
« whether we can have certainty by ideas that are not clear and diſtin& ?” or 
whether my words (if by the particle this you mean my words fet down in the 
foregoing page). prove any ſuch thing, which I humbly conceive they do not : 

but whether certainty by reaſon be excluded from'the certainty under debate? 
which I humbly conceive. you have fiot from my words, or any other way, 
proved. ige | | 


— 


3. Tur third ſort of propoſitions that your Lordſhip excludes, are thoſe 
whole certainty we know by remembrance : but in theſe two the agreement or 
diſagreement of the ideas contained in them is perceived; not always indeed, as 
it was at fuſt, by an actual view of the connection of all the intermediate ideas, 
whereby the agreement or diſagreement” of thoſe in the propoſition was at 
firſt perceived ; but by other intermediate ideas, that ſhew the agreement or 
diſagreement of the ideas contained in the propoſition, whoſe certainty we 
J 8 | | Fae 
As in the inſtance you here make uſe of, viz. that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right ones: the certainty of which propoſition we 
know by remembrance, © though the demonſtration hath flipt out of our 
„ minds;” but we know it in a different way from what your Lordſhip ſup- 
poſes. The agreement of the two ideas, as joined in that propoſition, is 
perceived; but it is by the intervention of other ideas than thoſe which at firſt 
praduced that perception, I remember, 1. e. I know (for remembrance 1s but 
the reviving of ſome paſt knowledge) that I was once certain of the truth of this 
propoſition, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones. The 
immutability of the ſame relations between the ſame immutable things, is 
now the idea that ſhews me, that if the three angles of a triangle were once 
equal to two right ones, they will always be equal to two right ones; and 
hence I come to be certain, that what was once true in the caſe, is always 
true; what ideas once agreed, will always agree; and confequently what ! 
; | VET. | | | once 
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once knew to be true, I ſhall always know to be true as long as I can remem- 
ber that I once knew it. : 8 1 'Y 
Your Lordſhip ſays, that the debate between us, is about certainty of P. 9. 
„ knowledge, with regard to ſome propoſition whoſe ideas are to be compared 
« as to their agreement or diſagreement :” out of this debate, yau ſay, certainty 
by ſenſe, by reaſon, and by remembrance, is to be excluded. I defire you 
then, my Lord, to tell what ſort of propoſitions will be within the debate, and 
to name me one of them ; if propoſitions, whoſe certainty we know by ſenſe, 
reaſon, or remembrance, are excluded, | 

However, from what you have ſaid concerning them, your Lordſhip in the 
nest paragraph concludes them out of the queſtion; your words are, ** theſe 
„things then being out of the queſtion.” 

OvT of what queſtion, I beſeech you, my Lord? The queſtion here, and 
that of your own propoling to be defended in the affirmative, is this, whe- 
« ther thoſe who offer at clear and diſtin& ideas bid much fairer for certainty 
« than I do?“ And how certainty by ſenſe, by reaſon, and by remembrance 
comes to have any particular exception in reference to this queſtion, it is my 
misfortune not to be able to find. | 

Bur your Lordſhip, leaving the examination of the queſtion under debate, 
by a new ſtate of the queſtion, would pin upon me what I never ſaid. Your 
words are, © theſe things then being put out of the queſtion, which belong not P. 13. 
to it; the queſtion truly ſtated is, whether we can attain to any certainty of 
© knowledge as to the truth of a propoſition in the way of ideas, where the 
« jdeas- themſelves, by which we came to that certainty, be not clear and 
« diſtin& ?” With ſubmiſſion, my Lord, that which I ſay in the point, is, that 
we may be certain of the truth of a propoſition concerning an idea which is 
not in all its parts clear and diſtinct; and therefore if your Lordſhip will have · 
any queſtion with me concerning this matter, © the queſtion truly ſtated is, 
_« whether we can frame any propoſition concerning a thing whereof-we have 
but an obſcure and confuſed idea, of whoſe truth we can be certain?” 
Fu Ax this is the queſtion, you will eaſily agree, when you will give your-- 
ſelf the trouble to look back to the riſe of it. HD 

Your Lordſhip having found out a ſtrange ſort of men, who had broached 
« doctrine which ſuppoſed that we muſt have clear and diſtinct ideas of what- Vind. p. 232. 
ever we pretend to a certainty of in our minds,” was pleaſed for this to call. 
them **'the gentlemen of a new way of. reaſoning,” and to make me one of 
them. I anſwered, that I placed not certainty: only in clear and diſtinct ideas, 
and ſo ought not to have been made one of them, being not guilty of what 
made **.a gentleman of this new way of reaſoning.” * It is pretended till, that L 
am guilty ; and endeayoured to be proved. To know now whether J am or: 
no, it muſt be conſidered what you lay to their charge, as the:conſequence. of 
that opinion; and that is, that upon this ground © we cannot come to any cer-- 
« tainty that there is ſuch a thing as ſubſtance.” This appears by more places 
than one, Your Lordſhip aſks, how is it poſſible that we: may be certain vind, p. 240. 
that there are both bodily and ſpiritual ſubſtances, if our reaſon depend upon 
clear and diltin& ideas? And again, how come we to be certain that lid. 
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« there are ſpiritnal ſubſtances in the world, ſince we can have no clear and 
« diſtin& ideas concerning them?“ And your Lordſhip having ſet down ſome 


| words out of my book, as if they were inconſiſtent with my principle of cer. 


Vind. p. 2444 tainty founded only in clear and diſtinct ideas, you fay, from whence it follows 


P. 13. 


P. 15. 


ce that we may be certain of the being of a ſpiritual ſubſtance, though we have 
&« no clear and diſtinct ideas of it. bo 
OTHER places might be produced, but theſe are enough to ſhew, that thoſe 


ho held clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certainty, were accuſed to extend 


it thus far, that where any idea was obſcure and confuſed, there no propoſition 
could be made concerning it, of whoſe truth we could be certain; v. g. we 


could not be certain that there was in the world ſuch a thing as ſubſtance, be- 
cCauſe we had but an obſcure and confuſed idea of it. | 


4 In this ſenſe therefore I denied that clear and diſtinct ideas were neceſſary to 
certainty, v. g. I denied it to be my doctrine, that where an idea was obſcure 
and confuſed, there no propoſition could be made concerning it, of whoſe 


truth we could be certain. For I held we might be certain of the truth of this 


propoſition, that there was ſubſtance in the world, though we have but an ob- 
ſcure and confuſed idea of ſubſtance : and your Lordſhip endeavoured to prove 


we could not, as may be ſeen at large in that 10th chapter of your Vindica- 


SA | ei | 1 
From all which, it is evident, that the queſtion. between us truly ated is 
this, whether we can attain certainty of the truth of a propoſition concerning 


any thing whereof we have but an obſcure and confuſed idea? 


Tuts being the queſtion, the firſt thing you ſay, is, that Des Cartes was of 


your opinion againſt me. Anſ. If the queſtion were to be decided by authority, 
I had rather it ſhould be by your Lordſhip's than Des Cartes's: and therefore = 
I ſhould excuſe myſelf to you, as not having needed, that you ſhould have 


added his authority to yours, to ſhame me-into a ſubmiſſion; or that you 
ſhould have been at the pains to have tranſcribed ſo much out of him, for my 
ſake, were' it fit for me to hinder the diſplay of the riches of your Lordſhip's 


- univerſal reading; wherein I doubt not but I ſhould take pleaſure myſelf, if! 


had it to ſhew. _ 
I come therefore to what I think your Lordſhip principally aimed at; 
which, as'I humbly conceive, was to ſhew out of my book, that 1 founded 


_ certainty only on clear and diſtin& ideas. And yet, as you ſay, I have com- 


% plained of your Lordſhip in near twenty places of my ſecond letter, for 


„ charging this upon me. By this the world will judge of the juſtice of my 


« complaints, and the conſiſtency of my notion of ideas.“ 


Axsw. What « conſiſtency of my notion of ideas” has to do here, I know 
not; for I do not remember that I made any complaint concerning that. But 
ſuppoſing my complaints were ill- grounded in this one cale concerning cer- 


tainty, yet they might be reaſonable in other points; and therefore, with 


ſubmiſſion, I humbly conceive the inference was a little too large, to conclude 


from this particular * my complaints in general. | 
In the next place I anſwer, that ſuppoſing the places which your Lordſhip 


brings out of my book did prove what they do not, viz. that I founded 


certainty 
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certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas, yet my complaints in the caſe are very 
juſt. For your Lordſhip at firſt brought me into the controverſy, and made 
me one of © the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning,” for founding all cer- 
tainty on clear and diſtin ideas, only upon a bare ſuppoſition that I did ſo; 
which I think your Lordſhip confeſſes in theſe words, where you ſay, * that p. g. 
« you do not deny but the firſt occaſion of your charge, was the ſuppoſition 
« that clear and diſtinct ideas were neceffary in order to any certainty in our 
„ minds; and that the only way to attain this certainty, was the comparing 
« theſe, i. e. clear and diſtinct ideas, together: but to prove this, my words, 
«your Lordſhip ſays, were produced, and my principles of certainty laid 
« down, and none eſe.” Anſw. It is ſtrange, that when my principles of 
certainty were laid down, this (if I held it) was not found among them. Hav- 
ing looked therefore, I do not find in that place, that any words or principles 
of mine were produced to prove that I held, that the only way to attain cer- 
tainty, was by comparing only clear and diſtin ideas; ſo that all that then 
made me one of the gentlemen of the new way of reafoning, was only your 
ſuppoſing that I ſuppoſed that clear and diſtinct ideas are neceſſary to certainty. 
And therefore I had then, and have ſtill, reaſon to complain, that your Lord- 
ſhip brought me into this controverſy upon ſo flight grounds, which I humbly 
conceive will always ſhew it to have proceeded not ſo much from any thing 
you had then found in my book, as from a great willingneſs in your Lordſhip 
at any rate to do it; and of this the paſſages which you have here now pro- 
duced out of my Eſſay, are an evident proof. | | 

For if your Lordſhip had then known any thing that ſeemed ſo much to 
your purpoſe, © when you produced, as you ſay, my words and my principles 
eto prove” that I held clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certainty ; it cannot 
be believed that you would have omitted theſe paſſages, either then or in your 
anſwer to my firſt letter, and deferred them to this your anſwer to my ſecond. 
Theſe paſſages therefore now quoted here by your Lordſhip, give me leave, 
my Lord, to ſuppoſe have. been by a new and diligent ſearch found out, and 
are now at laſt brought poſt factum“ to give ſome colour to your way of 
proceeding with me; though theſe paſſages being, as I ſuppoſe, then unknown 
to you, they could not be the ground of making me one of thoſe who place cer- 
tainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas. 

LET us come to the paſſages themſelves, and ſee what help they afford: you. 
Tux firſt words you ſet down out of my Eſſay are theſe; the mind not g. ic. c. 
being certain of the truth of that it doth not evidently know.” From theſe 
. words, that which I infer in that place is, that therefore the mind is bound 

in ſuch caſes to give up its aſſent to an unerring teſtimony.” But your P. 15. 
Lordſhip from them infers here, therefore I make clear ideas neceſſary to 
* certainty 3 or therefore, by conſidet ing the immediate objects of the mind 
in thinking, we cannot be certain that ſubſtance (whereof we have an obſcure 
and confuſed idea) doth exiſt. I ſhall leave your Lordſhip to make good this 
conſequence when you think fit, and proceed to the next paflage you alledge, 
which you ſay proves it more plainly. I believe it will be thought it ſhould be p. 195 
. proved more plainly, or elſe it will not be proved at all. . 
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Tuts plainer proof is out of B. iv. c. 4. § 8. in theſe worde, « that 
&* which is requiſite to make our knowledge certain, is the clearneſs of our 
« ideas,” Anf. 'The certainty here ſpoken of, is the certainty of general 
propoſitions in morality, and not of the particular exiſtence of any thing; and 


therefore tends not at all to any ſuch poſition as this, that we cannot be certain 
of the exiſtence of any particular ſort of being, though we have but an obſcure 
and confuſed idea of it: Though it doth afhrm, that we caynot have any cer. 


tain perception of the relations of general moral ideas (wherein conſiſts the 
certainty of general moral propoſitions) any farther than thoſe ideas are clear in 


our minds. And that this is ſo, I refer my reader to that chapter for ſatiſ- 


P. 15. e 


faction. x WED | e e 
Tux third place produced by your Lordſhip out of B. iv. c. 12.5 14. is, 


* for it being evident that our knowledge cannot exceed our ideas; where 


e they are only imperfe&, confuſed or obſcure, we cannot expect to have 
«« certain perfect or clear knowledge.” To underſtand theſe words aright, we 


muſt ſee in what place they ſtand, and that is in a chapter of the improve- 


ment of our knowledge, and therein are brought as a reaſon to ſhew how 
neceffary it is“ for the enlarging of our knowledge, to get and ſettle in our 


* minds as far as we can, clear, diſtinct, and conſtant ideas of thoſe things we 


« would conſider and know.“ The reafon whereof there given, is this; 
that as far as they are only imperfect, confuſed, and obſcure, we cannot expect 


to have certain, perfect, or clear knowledge; i. e. that our knowledge will 


not be clear and certain ſo far as the idea is imperfect and obſcure. Which 


will not at all reach your Lordſhip's purpoſe, who would argue, that becauſe 


Anſ. 2. p. 50. 


T fay our idea of ſubſtance is obſcure and confuſed, therefore upon my 


grounds, we cannot know that ſuch a thing as ſubſtance exiſts; becauſe I placed 
certainty only in'clear and diſtinct ideas. Now to this I anſwered, that I did 
not place all certainty only on clear and diſtinct ideas, in ſuch a ſenſe as that; 
and therefore to avoid being miſtaken, I faid, ** that my notion of certainty by 
« ideas is, that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſa- 
« greement of ideas; ſuch as we have, whether they be in all their parts 
« perfectly clear and diſtinct or no:“ viz. if they are clear and diflin& enough 
to be capable of having their agreement or diſagreement with any other idea 
perceived, ſo far they are capable of affording us knowledge, though at the 
Tame time they are ſo obſcure and confuſed, as that there are other ideas, with 


Which we can by no means ſo compare them, as to perceive their agreement 


or diſagreement with them. This was the clearneſs and diſtinctneſs which I 
denied to be neceſſary to certainty, e 0 


Ir your Lordſhip would have done me the honour to have conſidered what 


J underſtood by obſcure and confuſed. ideas, and what every one muſt under- 


Rand by them, who thinks clearly and diſtinctly concerning them, I am apt to 
imagine you would have ſpared yourſelf the trouble of raiſing this queſtion, and 
omitted theſe quotations out of my book, as not ſerving to your Lotdſhip's 
purpoſe. W's 17 VVV | 
Tur fourth paſſage, which you ſeem to lay moſt ſtreſs on, proves as little 
to your purpoſe as either of the former three: the words are theſe; Pan 
ä | | « obſcure 
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_ « obſcure and confuſed ideas can never produce any clear and certain know- 


'« ledge, becauſe as far as any ideas are confuſed or obſcure, the mind can never 


« perceive clearly whether they agree or no.” The latter part of theſe words are 
a plain interpretation of the former, and ſhew their meaning to be this, viz. 
our obſcure and confuſed ide.is, as they ſtand in contradiſt inction to clear and 
diſtin, have all of them ſomething in them, whereby they are kept from 
being wholly imperceptible and perfetly confounded with all other ideas, and 
ſo their agreement or diſagreement, with at leaſt ſome other ideas, may be 
rceived, and thereby produce certainty, though they are obſcure and confuſed 
ideas. But ſo far as they are obſcure and confuſed, ſo that their agreement or 
diſagreement. cannot be perceived, ſo far they cannot produce certainty, v. g 
the idea of ſubſtance is clear and diſtinct enough to have its agreement with chat 
of actual exiſtence. perceived: but yet it is ſo far obſcure and confuſed, that 
there be a great many other ideas, with which, by reaſon of its\pbſcurity and 
confuſedneſs, we cannot compare it ſo, as to produce ſuch bn and 
in all thoſe caſes we neceſſarily come ſhort of certainty. And that this was ſo, 
and that I meant ſo, I humbly conceive you could not but have ſeen, if you 
had given yourſelf the trouble to reflect on that paſſage which you quoted, viz. 


* 


« that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement. or diſagreement P. 7, 


« of ideas, ſuch as we have, whether they be in all their parts perfectly clear 
« and diſtin or no.“ To which, what your Lordſhip has here brought out 
of the ſecond book of my Eſſay, is no manner of contradiction ; unleſs it be 


a contradiction to ſay, that an idea, which cannot be well compared with ſome 


ideas, from which it is not clearly, and ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable, is yet 
capable of having its agreement or diſagreement perceived with ſome other 
idea, with which it is not ſo confounded, but that it may be compared: and 
therefore I had, and have ſtill reaſon to complain of your Lordſhip, for charg- 
ing that upon me, which I never ſaid nor meant. | 


To make this yet more viſible, give me leave to make uſe of an inſtance in 


the object of the eyes in ſeeing, from whence the metaphor of obſcure and 


confuſed is transferred to ideas, the objects of the mind in thinking. There 


is no object which the eye ſees, that can be ſaid to be perfectly obſcure, for 
then it would not be ſeen at all; nor perfectly confuſed, for then it could not 
be diſtinguiſhed from any other, no not from a clearer. For example, one ſees 
in the duſk ſomething of that ſhape and ſize, that a man in that degree of light 
and diſtance would appear. This is not fo obſcure, that he ſees nothing; nor 
ſo confuſed, that he cannot diſtinguiſh it from a ſteeple. or a ſtar; but is fo 
obſcure, that he cannot, though it be a ſtatue, diſtinguiſh it from a man; and 


therefore, in regard of a man, it can produce no clear and diſtin& knowledge: 


but yet as obſcure and confuſed an idea as it is, this hinders not but that there 
may many propoſitions be made concerning it, as particularly that it exiſts, of 


the truth of which we may be certain. And that without any contradiction ta 


what I fay in my Effay, viz. that obſcure and confuſed ideas can never pro- 


« duce any clear and certain knowledge; ' becauſe as far as they are confuſed or 
e obſcure, the mind cannot perceive clearly whether they agree or no.” This 
reaſon that I there give, plainly limiting it only to knowledge, where the 
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obſeurity and confuſion is ſuch, that it hinders the perception of agteeme ot or 


diſagreement, which is not ſo great in any obſcure and confuſed idea; but th at 
there are ſome other ideas, with which it may be perceived to agree or diſagree, 
and there it is capable to produce. certainty in us. | 


Ap thus I am come to the end of your defence of your firſt anſwer, as you 
call it, and defire the reader to conſider how, much, in the eight pages employed 
in it, is ſaid to defend this propoſition, „that thoſe who offer at clear and 
« diſtinct ideas, bid much fairer for certainty than I do?“ 

Bur your Lordſhip having, under this head, taken occaſion to examine m 
making clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certainty, I crave leave to conſider 
here what you ſay of it in another place, I find one argument more to prove, 
that-I place certainty only in clear and diſtin& ideas. Your Lordſhip tells me, 
and bids me obſerve my own words, that I poſitively fay, that the mind not 
« . being certain of the truth of that it doth not evidently know: ſo that, ſays 
« your Lord(hip, it is plain here, that I place certainty in evident knowledge, 
« or in clear and diſtinct ideas, and yet my great complaint of your Lordſhip 
« was, that you charged this upon me, and now you find it in my own words.” 
Anſwer, I do obſerve my own words, but do not find in them or in clear 


and diſtinct ideas,” though your Lordſhip bas ſet theſe down as my words. 


I there indeed ſay, © the mind is not certain of what it does not evidently 
© know.” Whereby I place certainty, as your Lordſhip ſays, only in evi- 
dent. knowledge, but evident knowledge may be had in the clear and evident 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas; though ſome of them 
ſhould not be in all their parts perfectly clear and diſtin&, as is evident in this 
propoſition, that ſubſtance does exiſ. Vn, et * 

Bor you give not off this matter ſo: for theſe words of mine above quoted 
by your Lordſhip, yiz. it being evident that our knowledge cannot exceed 
& our ideas, where they are imperfect, confuſed or obſcure, we cannot expect 


e to have certain, perfect or clear knowledge; your Lordſhip has here up 


again: and thereupon charge it on me as a contradiction, that confeſſing our 
ideas to be imperfe&, confuſed and obſcure, I fay I do not yet place certainty in 


clear and diſtinct ideas, | Anſwer. The reaſon is plaig, for I do not ſay that all 
our ideas are imperfect, confuſed and obſcure; nor that obſcure and confuſed 
ideas are in all their parts fo obſcure and confuſed, that no agreement or diſa- 
greement between them and any other idea can be perceived; and therefore 


my confeſſion of imperfect, obſcure and confuſed ideas, takes not away all 


knowledge, even concerning thoſe very ideas. 


Bur, fays your Lordſhip, * can certainty be had with imperfect and ob- 


& ſcure ideas, and yet no'certainty be had by them?“ Add if you pleaſe, my 


Lord [by thoſe parts of them which are obſcure and confuſed :] and then the 


queſtion will be right put, and have this eaſy anſwer : Yes, my Lo'd; and 


that without any contradiction, becauſe an idea that is not in all its parts per- 


fectly clear and diſtin, and is therefore an obſcure and confuſed idea, may yet 
with thoſe ideas, with which, by any obſcurity it has, it is not confounded, be 
capable to produce knowledge by the perception of its agreement or diſagreement 
with them. And yet it will hold true, that in that part wherein it is . 
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obſcute and confuſed, we cannot expect to have certain, perfect or clear know- 
ledge. | i 

. he that has the idea of a leopard, as only of a ſpotted animal, 
muſt be confeſſed to have but a very imperfect, obſcure and confuſed idea of 
that ſpecies of animals; and yet this obſcure and confuſed idea is capable by a 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of the clear part of it, viz. that of 
animal, with ſeveral other ideas, to produce certainty : though as far as the 
obſcure part of it confounds it with the idea of a lynx, or other ſpotted animal, 
it can, Joined with them, in many prepolitions, produce no knowledge. 

Tunis might eaſily be underſtood to be my meaning by theſe words, which 
your Lordſhip quotes out of my Eſſay, viz. © that our knowledge conſiſting in P. 122, 
« the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, its clear- 

« neſs or obſcurity conſiſts in the clearneſs or obſcurity of that perception, and 

« not in the clearneſs ar obſcurity of the ideas themſe ves.“ Upon which your 
Lordſhip aſks, how is it poſſible for the mind to bare a clear perception of P. 122, 
« the agreement of ideas, if the ideas themſelves be not clear and diſtin ?” 

Anſ. - Juſt as the eyes can have a clear perception of the agreement or diſagree- 

ment of the clear and diſtin parts of a writing, with the clear parts of another, 
though one, or both of them, be ſo obſcure and blurred in other parts, that the 

eye cannot perceive any agreement or diſagreement they have one with another. 

And Iam ſorry that theſe words of mine, * my notion of certainty by ideas, is, Lett. 2. p. 50. 
« that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement 

« of ideas, ſuch as we have, whether they be in all their parts perfectly clear 

e and diſtinct or no; were not plain enough to make your Lordſhip underſtand 

my meaning, and ſave you all this new, and, as it ſeems to me, needleſs trouble. 

In your 15th page, your Lordſhip comes to your ſecond of the three an- 
ſwers, which you ſay you had given, and would lay together and defend. g 

You ſay, (2.) you anſwered, ** that it is very poſſible the author of Chriſ- P. 15. 
« tianity not myſterious might miſtake, or miſapply my notions, but there is 
e too much reaſon to believe he thought them the ſame; and we have no 
« reaſon to be ſorry that he hath given me this occaſion for the explaining my 
© meaning, and for the vindicaticn of myſelf in the matters I apprehend he 
had charged me with. Theſe words your Lordſhip quotes out of the 
zöth page of your firſt letter. But as I have already obſerved, they are not 
there given as an anſwer to this that you make me here ſay; and therefore to 
what purpoſe you repeat them here is not eaſy to diſcern, unleſs it can be 
thought that an unſatisfactory anſwer in one place can become ſatisfactory by 
being repeated in another, where it is, as I humbiy conceive, leſs to the pur- 

roſe, and no anſwer at all. It was there indeed given as an anſwer to my 

ſaying, that I did not place certainty ia clear and diſtinct ideas, which I ſaid to 
ſhew that you had no reaſon to bring me into the controverſy, becauſe the 
author of Chriſtianity not myſterious placed certainty in clear and diſtinct ideas. 
To ſatisfy me for your doing ſo, your . Lordſhip anſwers, “ that it was very 
« poſſible that author might miſtake or miſapply my notions,” A reaſon indeed, 
that will equally juſtify your bringing my book into any controverſy : for there 
is no author ſo infallible, write he in what controverſy he pleaſes, but it is 
poſſible he may miſtake, or miſapply my notions. | 
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Tur was the force of this your Lordſhip's anſwer in that place of your 66 

letter, but what it ſerves for in this place of your ſecond letter, I have not wit 

enough to ſee. The remainder of it I have anſwered in the 37th and 38;h 

pages of my ſecond letter, and therefore cannot but wonder to fee it repeated 

here again, without any notice taken of what I ſaid in anſwer to it, though you 

T. 15. ſet it down here again, as you ſay, p. 7. on purpoſe to defend. 

Bur all the defence made, is only to that part of my reply, which you ſet 

down as a freſh complaint that I make in theſe words: this can be no reaſon 

e why I ſhould be joined with a man that had miſapplied my notions, and 

ee that no man hath ſo much miſtaken and miſapplied my notions as your 

© Lordſhip; and therefore I ought rather to be joined with your Lordſhip,” 
And then you, with ſome warmth, ſubjoin : - “ but is this fair and ingenuous 

e dealing to repreſent this matter ſo, as if your Lordſhip had joined us toge- 

| « ther, becauſe he had miſunderſtood and miſapplied my notions? Can [ 

. © think your Lordſhip a man of ſo little ſenſe to make that the reaſon of it?” 

| No, Sir, ſays your Lordſhip, “ it was becauſe he aſſigned no other grounds 

| te but mine, and that in my own words; however, now I would divert the 

| | | « meaning of them another way.” N ; 

. r | | My Lord, I did ſet down your words at large in my ſecond letter, and 
De therefore do not ſee how I could be liable to any charge of unfair or difinge- 


nuous dealing in repreſenting the matter; which Jam ſure you will allow as a 
proof of my not miſrepreſenting, ſince I find you uſe it yourſelf as a ſure fence 
againſt any ſuch accuſation z where you tell me, that you have ſet down 
r. 133. my words at large, that I may not complain that your Lordſhip miſrepre- 
ſents my ſenſe,” The fame anſwer T muſt deſire my reader to apply for me 
to your 73d and goth pages, where your Lordſhip makes complaints of the 

like kind with this here. „ | r 
Tux reaſons you give for joining me with the author of Chriſtianity not my- 
ſterious, are put down verbatim as you gave them; and if they did not give me 
that ſatisfaction they were deſigned for, am I to be blamed that I did not fin! 
them better than they were? You joined me with that author, beca ſe he 
placed certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas. I told your Lordſhip I did not 
do fo, and therefore that could be no reaſon for your joining me with him. You 
anſwer, * it was poſſible he might miſtake or miſapply my notions :”. ſo that our 
agreeing in the notion of certainty (the pretended reaſon for which we were 
joined) failing, all the reaſon which is left, and which you offer in this anſwer 
for your joining of us, is the poſſibility of his miſtaking my notions. And I think 
it a very natural inference, that if the mere poſſibility of any one's miſtaking me, 
be a reaſon for my being joined with him; any one's actual miſtaking me, is a 
ſtronger reaſon why I ſhould be joined with him. But if ſuch an inference ſhews 
| (more than you would have it) the ſatisfactorineſs and force of your anſwer, 
4 | | I, hope you will not be angry with me, if I cannot change the nature of 

i things. e ee . Danton Sis 3, 
Aut: 35, © Your' Lordſhip indeed adds in that place, that “ there, is too much 
| | --< reaſon to believe that the author thought his notions and mine the 
Ek . ne," | 5 N 
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ANSWER. When your Lordſhip ſhall produce that reaſon, it will be ſeen 
whether it were too much or too little. Till it is produced, there appears no 
reaſon at all; and ſuch concealed reaſon, though it may be too much, can be 
ſuppoſed, I think, to give very little ſatis faction to me or any body elſe in 
the caſe. | | | | 

Bur to make good what you have ſaid in your anſwer, your Lordſhip here 
replies, that“ yon did not join us together, becauſe he had miſunderſtood and 
« miſapplied my notions.” Anſw. Neither did J ſay, that therefore you did Pp. 16. 
join us. But this-I crave leave to ſay, that all the reaſon you there gave for | 
your joining us together, was-the,poſſibility cf his miſtaking and miſapplying 
my notions. | 

Bor your Lordſhip now tells me, © No, Sir,” this was not the reaſon. of P. 16. 
your joining us; but © it was becauſe he aſſigned no other grounds but mine, 
« and in my own words.“ Anſw. My Lord, I do not remember that in that 
place you give this as a reaſon for your joining of us; and I could not anſwer 
in that place to what you did not there ſay, but to what you there did ſay. Now 
your Lordſhip does ſay it here, here I take the liberty to anſwer it. 

THE reaſon you now give for your joining me with that author, is“ becauſe 
« he aſſigned no other grounds but mine;“ which however tenderly expreſſed, 
is to be underſtood, I ſuppoſe, that he did aflign my grounds. Of what, I be- 
ſeech your Lordſhip, did he afligns my grounds, and in my words? If it were 
not my grounds of certainty, it could be no manner of reaſon for your joining 
me with him; becauſe the only reaſon why at firſt you made him (and me with 
bim) a gentleman of the new way of reafoning, was his ſuppoſing clear and 
« diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certainty,” which was the opinion that you declared 
you oppoſed. Now, my Lord, if you can ſhew where that author has in m 
words aſſigned my grounds of certainty, there will be ſome grounds for what 
you ſay here. But till your Lordſhip does that, it will be pretty hard to 
believe that to be the ground of your joining us together; which being no 
where to be found, can ſcarce be thought the true reaſon of your dLing it. 

Your Lordſhip adds, © however, now I would divert the meaning of them p. 16, 
i. e. thoſe my words] another way.“ | ſi, 

Ars w. Whenever you are pleaſed to ſet down thoſe words of mine, where— 
in that author aſſigns my grounds of certainty, it will be feen how I now divert 
their meaning another way : till then, they muſt remain with ſeveral other of 
your Lordſhip's inviſible * them,” which are no where to be found. 

Bur to your aſking me, whether I can think your Lordſhip a man of that p. 17. 
& little ſenſe?” I crave leave to reply, that I hope it muſt not be concluded, 
that as often as in your way of writing I meet with any thing that does not ſeem 
to me ſatisfactory, and I endeavour to ſhew.that it does not prove what it is 
made uſe of for, that I preſently © think your Lordſhip a man of little ſenſe.” 
This would be a very hard rule in defending one's ſelf; eſpecially for me, 
againſt ſo great and learned a man, whoſe reaſons and meaning it is not, I 
find, always eaſy for ſo mean a capacity as mine to reach: and therefore I have, 
taken great care to ſet down your words in moſt places, to ſecure myſelf from 
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the imputation of miſrepreſenting your ſenſe, and to leave it fairly before the 


reader. to judge, Whether I miſtake it, and how far I am to be blamed if I do. 
And I would have ſet down your whole letter page by page as I anſwered it, 
would not that have made my book too big. 3 „ 

Ir I muſt write under this fear, that you apprehend I think meanly of you, 


as often as I think any reaſon you make uſe of is not ſatisfactory in the point 


it is brought for; the cauſes of uneaſineſs would return too often, aud it 


would be better once for all to conclude your Lordſhip infallible, and acquieſce 


in whatever you ſay, than in every page to be ſo rude as to tell your Lordſhip, 


« I thiok you have little ſenſe; if that be the int rpretation of my endeavour- 
ing to ſhew, that your reaſons come ſhort any where. | 

My Lord, when you did me the honour to anſwer my firſt letter (which ! 
thought might have paſſed for a ſubmiſſive complaint of what I did not well 
underſtand, rather than a diſpute with your Lordſhip) you were pleaſed to 
inſect into it direct accuſations againſt my book; which looke I as if you had a 
mind to enter into a direct controverſy with me. This condeſcenſion in your 
Lordſhip has made me think myſelf under the protection of the laws of con- 
troverſy, which allow a free examining and ſhewing the weakneſs of the 
reaſons brought by the other fide, without any offence. If this be not per- 
mitted me, I muſt confeſs I have been miſtaken, and have been guilty in 


©. 


anſwering you any thing at all: for how to anſwer without anſwering, 1 do 


not know. Shak . | 

I wisn you had never writ any thing that I was particularly concerned to exa- 
mine; and what I have been concerned to examine, I wiſh it had given me no 
occaſion for any. other anſwer, but an admiration of the manner and juſtneſs of 


your corrections, and an acknowledgment of an increaſe, of that great opinion 


p. 16. 


which I had of your Lordſhip before. But I hope it is not expected from me 
in this debate, that I ſhould, admit as good and concluſive all that drops from 
your pen, for fear of cauſing ſo much diſpleaſure as you ſeem here to have upon 
this occaſion, ot for fear, you ſhould object to me the preſumption of thinking 
you had but little ſenſe, as often as I endeavoured to ſhew that what you ſay is 
of little ſorce. Dads bes SF 
_ Wren thoſe words and grounds of mine are produced, that the author of 
Chriſtianity not myſterious aſſigned, which your Lordſhip thinks a ſufficient 
reaſon for your joining me with him, in oppoſing the doctrine of the Trinity; 
I ſhall conſider. them, and endeavour to give you ſatisfaction about them, as 
well as I have already concerning thoſe ten lines, Which you have more than 
once quoted out of him, as taken out of my book, and which is all that your 
Lordſhip has produced out of him. of that kind: in all which there is not one 
ſyllable of clear and diſtin ideas, or of certainty founded in them. In the 


. . 9 . . . . \ 
mean time, in anſwer to your other queſtion; but is this fair and ingenuous 


«+ dealing?” I refer my reader to p. 3538, of my ſecond letter, where he 
may ſee at large all this whole matter, and all the unfairneſs and difingenuity of 


K 


2 it, which I ſubmit to him, to judge whether for any fault of that kind it ought 


to haye drawn on me the marks of ſo much diſpleaſure, - "i 
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Yous Lordſhip goes on here, and tells me, that“ although you were will- P. 16. 

6 ing to allow me all reaſonable occaſions for my own vindication, as appears. 
* by your words; yet you were ſenſible enough that I had given too Juſt an 
e occaſion to apply them in that manner, as appears by the next page. 

WHAT was it, I beſeech you my Lord, that I was to vindicate myſelf from, 
and what was thoſe “ them” I had given too juſt an occaſion. to apply in that 
manner ; and what was that manner they were applied in, and what was the 
occaſion they were ſo applied? For I can find none of all theſe in that next 
page to which your Lordſhip refers me. When thoſe are ſet down, the world 
will be better able to judge of the reaſon you had to join me after the manner 
you did. However, ſaying, my Lord, without proving, I-humbly conceive, is 
but ſaying; and in ſuch perſonal matter ſo turned, ſhews more the diſpoſition 
of the ſpeaker, than any ground for what is ſaid. Your Lordſhip, as a proof 
of your great care of me, tells me at the top of that page, that you had ſaid Anſ. 1. p. 36. 
ſo much, that nothing could be ſaid more for my vindication: and before you 
come to the bottom of it, you labour to perſuade the world, that I have need 
to vindicate myſelf. Another poſſibly, who could find in his heart to lay two 
ſuch things, would have taken care they ſhould not have ſtcod in the ſame 

ge, where the juxta-poſition might enlighten them too much, and ſurprize 
the ſight. - But poſſibly your Lordſhip is lo well ſatisfied of the world's readi- 
nels to believe your profeſſions of good-will to me, as a mark whereof you tell 
me here of your willingneſs . to allow me all reaſonable occaſions to vindicate P. 16. 

* myſelf; that no body can ſee any thing but kindneſs in whatever you ſay, 
though it appears in ſo different ſhapes. 
lx the flow; owing words, your Lordſhip accuſes me of too nice a piece of cri= P. 16, 
ticiſm; and tells me it looks like chicaning. Anſw. 1 did not expect, in a con- 
troverly begun and managed as this which your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to have 
with me, to be accuſed of chicaning, without great provocation; becauſe the 
mentioning that word, might perhaps raiſe in the reader's mind ſome odd 
thoughts which were better ſpared. But this accuſation made me look back into 

the places you quoted in the margent, and there find the matter to ſtand thus : 
Io a pretty large quotation ſet down out of the poſtſcript to my firſt letter, 
you ſubjoin; „“ which words ſeem to expreſs ſo much of a chriſtian ſpirit and Aol. 1. p. 37. 
* temper, that your Lordſhip cannot believe I intended to give any advantage 
eto the enemies of the chriſtian faith; but whether there hath not been too 
* juſt an occaſion for them to apply them” in that manner, is a thing very 
fit for me to conſider.” 

In-my anfwer, I take notice that the term“ them,” in this paſſage of your Leit. 2. p. 45. 
Lordſhip's, can in the ordinary conſtruction of our language be applied to 
nothing but which words” in the beginning of that patlage, i. e. to my words 
immediately preceding. This your Lordſhip calls chicaning; and gives this 
reaſon for it, viz. © becauſe any one that reads without a deſign to cavil, would 
* eaftly interpret « them” of my words and notions about which the debate P. 17. 
* was,” Anſw. That any one (bat reads that paſſage with or without deſign 
to cavil, could hardly make it intelligible without interpreting © them” ſo,. * 
readily grant; but that it is caly for me or any body to interpret any one's 
meaning 
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meaning contrary to the neceſſary conſtruction and plain import of the words, 
that I crave leave to deny, I am ſure it is not chicaning, to preſume that ſo 
great an author as your Lordſhip writes according to the rules of grammar, 
and as another man writes, who underſtands our language, and would be under. 
ſtood : to do the contrary, would be a preſumption liable to blame, and might 
deſerve the name of chicaning and cavil. And that in this caſe it was not ca(y 
to avoid the interpreting the term them” as I did, the reaſon you give why 1 
ſhould have done it, is a farther proof. Your Lordſhip, to ſhew it was eaſy, 
ſays © the poſtſcript comes in but as a parentheſis :” now I challenge any one 
living, to ſhew me where in that place the parentheſis muſt begin, and where 
end, which can make them“ applicable to any thing, but the words of m 
poſtſcript. I have tried with more care and pains than is uſually requ red of a 
reader in ſuch cafes, and cannot, I muſt own, find where to make a breach in 
the thread of your diſcourſe, with the imaginary parentheſis, which your Lord- 
ſhip mentions, and was not, I ſuppoſe, omitted by the printer for want of 
marks to print it. And if this, which you give as the key, that opens to the 
interpretation that I ſhould have made, be ſo hard to be found, the interpreta- 
tion itſelf could not be fo very eaſy as you ſpeak of. 5 

Bur to avoid all blame for underſtanding that paſſage as I did, and to ſecure 
myſelf from being ſuſpected to ſeek a ſubterfuge in the natural import of your 
words, againſt what might be conjectured to be your ſenſe, I added; but if by 
« any new way of conſtruction, unintelligible to me, the word them” here 
« ſhall be applied to any paſſages of my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding; I muſt 
«© humbly crave leave to obſerve this one thing, in the whole courſe of what your 


% Lordſhip has defigned for my ſatisfaction, that though my complaint be of 


« your Lordſhip's manner of applying what I had publiſhed in my Eſſay, ſo as 
« to intereſt me in a dontroverſy wherein I meddled not; yet your Lordſhip all 
<« along tells me of others, that have miſapplied I know not what words in my 
« book, after I know not what manner. Now as to this matter, I beſeech your 
« Lordſhip to believe that when any one, in ſuch a manner applies my words 


_ « contrary to what I intended them, ſo as to make them oppoſite to the doc- 


P..17. 


& trine of the Trinity, and me a party in that controverſy againſt the Trinity, 

e as your Lordſhip knows I complain your Lordſhip has done; I ſhall complain 
c of them too, and conſider, as well as I can, what ſatisfaction they give me and 
others in it.” This paſſage of mine your Lordſhip here reprefents thus, viz. 
that I ſay, that if by an unintelligible new way of conſtruction the word them” 
be applied to any paſſages in my book, what then? Why then, whoever they 

are, I intend to complain of them too. But, ſays your Lordthip, the words juſt 
before tell me who they are, viz. the enemies of the Chriſtian faith. And then 


your Lordſhip aſks, whether this be all that I intend, viz. only to complain of 


them for making me a party in the controverſy againſt the Triuity? 


My Lord, were I given to chicaning, as you call my being topt by faults of 
grammar that diſturb the ſenſe, and make the diſcourſe incoherent, and unin- 


 felligible, if we are to take it from. the words as they are, I ſhould not want 


matter enough for ſuch an exerciſe of my pen; as for example here again, where 


your Lordſhip makes me ſay, that if the word © them“ be applied to any 


paſſages 
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paſſages in my book, then whoever they are, I intend to complain, &c. Thoſe 
being ſet down for my words, I would be very glad to be able to put them 


into a grammatical conſtruction, and make to myſelf an intelligible ſenſe of 
them. But ** they” being not a word that I have an abſolute power over, to 

lace where and for what I will, I confeſs I cannot doit. For the term they” 
= the words here, as your Lordſhip has ſet them down, having nothing that 
it can refer to, but paſſages, or * them,” which ſtand for words, it muſt be a 
very ſudden metamorphoſis that muſt change them into perſons, for it is for 

rſons that the word © they” ſtands here; and yet I crave leave to ſay, that as 
far as I underſtand Engliſh, <« wa: is a wotd cannot be uſed without reference 
to ſomething mentioned before, Your Lordſhip tells me, ** the words juſt be- 


« fore tell me who they are.” The words juſt mentioned before, are theſe, 


« if by an unintelligible new way of conſtruction the word them“ be applied 
1 to any paſſage of my book: for it is to ſome words before indeed, but before 
in the ſame contexture of diſcourſe, that the word © they” muſt refer, to make 
it any where intelligible, But here are no perſons mentioned in the words juſt 
before, though your Lordſhip tells me the words juſt before ſhew who they are; 
but this Juſt before, where the perſons are mentioned whom your Lordſhip in- 
tends by «© they”. here, is ſo far off, that ſixteen pages of your Lordſhip's letter, 
one hundred and ſeventy-four pages of my ſecond letter, and above one hundred 
pages of your Lordfſhip's firſt letter come between: ſo that one muſt read above 
two hundred and eighty pages from the enemies of the Chriſtian faith, in the 
427th page of your firſt letter, before one can come to the © they” which re- 
ers to them here in the 17th page of your Lordſhip's ſecond letter. 


My Lord, it is my misfortune that I cannot pretend to any figure amongft 


the men of learning ; but I would not for that reaſon be rendered ſo deſpicable, 
that I could not write ordinary ſenſe in my own language: I muſt beg leave 
therefore to inform my reader, that what your Lordſhip has ſet down here as 

mine, is neither my words, nor my ſenſe. For, be + 
I. I'say not, © if by any unintelligible new way of conſtruction;“ but I 
fay, © if by any new way of conſtruction unintelligible to me:“ which are far 
different expreſſions. For that may be very intelligible to others, which may 
be unintelligible to me. And indeed, my Lord, there are ſo many paſſages 
in your writings in this controverſy with me, which for their conſtruction, 
as well as otherwiſe, are ſo unintelligible to me, that if I ſhould be ſo unman- 
nerly as to meaſure your underſtanding by mine, I ſhould not know what to 
think of them. In thoſe caſes therefore, I preſume not to go beyond my own 
capacity: I tell your Lordſhip often (which 1 hope modeſty will permit) 
what my weak underſtanding will not reach; but I am far from ſaying it is 
therefore abſolutely unintelligible, I leave to others the benefit of their better 
judgments, to be enlightened by your Lordſhip, where J am not. 1 

2. Tux uſe your Lordſhip here makes of theſe words, ** but if by any new 
* way of conſtruction unintelligible to me, the word them” be applied to any 
« paſſages in my book; is not the principal, nor the only (as your Lordſhip 
makes it) uſe for which I ſaid them: but this; that if your Lordſhip by them” 


in that place were to be underſtood to mean, that there wete others that miſ- | 
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applied paſſages of my book ; this was no ſatisfaction for what your Lordſhip 
had done in that kind. Though this, I obſerved, was your way of defence; 
that when I complained of what your Lordſhip had done, you told me, that 
others had done ſo too: as if that could be any manner of ſatisfaction. I added 
in the cloſe, ** that when any one in ſuch a manner applies my words contrary 
te to what I intended them, ſo as to make them oppoſite to the doctrine of 
% the Trinity, and me a party in that controverſy againſt the Trinity, as your 
Lordſhip· xnows I complain your Lordſhip: has done; 1 ſhall complain of 
« them too, and conſider as well as I can, what ſatisfaction they give me and 
« others in it.” Of this!“ any one” of mine, your Lordſhip makes your fore- 
mentioned “ they,” whether with any advantage of ſenſe or clearneſs to my 
words, the reader muſt judge. However, this latter part of that paſſage, with 
the particular turn your Lordſhip gives to it, is what your words would per- 
ſuade your reader is all that I ſay here: would not your Lordſhip, upon ſuch an 


_ occaſion from me, cry out again, is this fair and ingenuous dealing?“ And 


would not you think you had reaſon to do ſo? But let us ſee what we muſt 
ueſs your Lordſhip makes me ſay, and your exceptions to it. 

Your Lordſhip makes me ſay, whoever they are,” who miſapply my words, 
as I complain your Lordſhip has done (for theſe words muſt be ſupplied, to 
make the ſentence to me intelligible) <4 I intend to complain of them too ;” 
and then you find fault with me for uſing the indefinite word whoever,” and 
as a reproof for the unreaſonableneſs of it, you ſay, * but the words juſt be- 
fore tell me who they are.” But my words are not, © whoever. they are,” 
but my words are, when any one in ſuch a manner applies my words contrary 
e to what I intended them, &c.“ Your Lordſhip would here have me under- 
ſtand, that there are thoſe that have done it, and rebukes me that I ſpeak as if 
I knew not any one that had done it; and that I may not plead ignorance, you 
fay © your words juſt before told me who they were, viz. the enemies of the 
« Chriſtian faith.” 5 33 KISS: 

War muſt I do now to keep my word, and ſatisfy your Lordſhip? Muſt 
I complain of the enemies of the chriſtian faith in general, that they have 
applied my words as aforeſaid, and then conſider, as well as I can, what ſatis- 
faction they give me and others in it} For that was all promiſed to do. But 


this would be ſtrange, to complain of the enemies of the Chriſtian faith, for 


doing, what it is very likely they never all did, and what I do not know that 
any one of them has done. Qr-muſt I, to content your Lordſhip, read over all 
the writings of the enemies of the Chriſtian faith, to fee whether any one of 
them has applied my words, i. e. in ſuch a manner as I complained your Lord- 


ſhip has done, that if they have, I may complain of them too? This truly, 


my Lord, is more than J have time for; and if it were worth while, when it is 
done, I perceive I ſhould not content your Lordſhip in it. For you aſk me 
here, is this all I intend, only to complain of them. for making me a party 
in the controverſy againſt the Trinity? No, my Lord, this is not all. 1 
-promiſed too, to conſider as well as1 can what ſatisfaction (if they offer any) 
they give me and others for ſo doing. And why ſhould not this content your 


Lordſhip in reference to others,. as well as it does in. reference to yourſelf? I 
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| have but one meaſure for your Lordſhip and others. When others treat me 
after the manner you have done, why ſhould it not be enough to anſwer them 
after the ſame manner I have dene your Lordſhip? But perhaps your Lord- 
ſhip has ſome: dextrous meaning under this, which I am not quick: ſighted 
enough to perceive, and ſo do not reply right, as you would have me. 

I MusT beg my reader's pardon as well as your Lordſhip's for uſing ſo ma- 
ny. words about paſſages, that ſeem not in themſelves of that importance. I 
confeſs, that in themſelves they are not; but yet it is my misfortune, that, in 
this controverſy, your way of writing and repreſenting my ſenſe forces me 
to it. 6 

Your Lordſhip's name in writing is eſtabliſhed above controul, and therefore 
it would be ill- breeding in one, who barely reads what you write, not to take 
every thing for perfect in its kind, which your Lordſhip ſays. Clearneſs, and 
force, and conſiſtence are to be preſumed always, whatever your Lordſhip's 
words be: and there is no other remedy for an anſwerer, who finds it difficult 
any where to come at your meaning or argument, but to make his excuſe for 
it, in laying the particulars before the reader, that he may be judge where the 
fault lies; eſpecially where any matter of fact is conteſted, deductions from 
the firſt riſe are often neceſſary, which cannot be made in few words, nor with- 
out ſeveral repetitions: an inconvenience poſſibly fitter to be endured, than 
that your Lordſhip, in the run of your learned notions, ſhould be ſhack!ed 


with the ordinary and ſtrict rules of language; and in the delivery of your 


ſublimer ſpeculations, be tied down to the mean and contemptible rudiments 
of grammar: though your being above theſe, and freed from a ſervile ob- 
ſervance in the uſe of trivial particles, whereon the connection of diſcourſe 
chiefly depends, cannot but cauſe great difficulties to the reader. And how- 
ever it may be an caſe to any great man, to find himſelf above the ordinary rules 


of writing, he who is bound to follow the connection, and find out his meaning, 


will have his taſk much encreaſed by it, PP 

I am very ſenſible how much this has ſwelled theſe papers already, and yet 
I do not ſee how any thing leſs than what I have ſaid could clear thoſe paſſages, 
Which we have hitherto examined, and ſet them in their due light, 
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Your next words are theſe, © but whether I have not made myſelf too P. 1. 


* much a party in it [i. e. the controverſy againſt the Trinity] will appear be- 


« fore we have done.” This is an item for me, which your Lordſhip ſeems 


ſo very fond of, and ſo careful to inculcate, wherever you bring in any words 


it can be tacked to, that if one can avoid thinking it to be the main end of your 
writing, one cannot yet but ſee, that it could not be ſo much in the thoughts 
and words of a great man, who is above ſuch perſonal matters, and which he 


knows the world ſoon grows weary of, unleſs it had ſome very particular buſi- 


neſs there. Whether it be the author that has prejudiced you againſt his book, 
or the book prejudiced you againſt the author, fo it is, I perceive, that both 
I and my Eday are fallen under your diſpleaſure. | 
LAM not unacquainted what great ſtreſs is often laid upon invidions names 
by {ſkilful difpatants, to ſupply the want of better arguments. But give me 
leave, my Lord, to ſay, that it is too late for me now to begin to value thoſe 
f | | 1 | | mal ks 
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marks of good will, or a good cauſe ; and therefore I ſhall ay nothing more 


to them, as fitter to be left to the examination of the thoughts within you; 
own breaſt, from what ſource ſuch reaſonings ſpring, and whither they tend. 
I 4am going, my Lord, to a tribunal that has a right to judge of thoughts, 
and being ſecure that I there ſhall be found of no party but that of truth (for 
which there is required nothing but the receiving truth in the love of it) 1 
matter not much of what party any one ſhall, as may beſt ſerve his turn, deno- 


minate me here. Your Lordſhip's is not the firſt pen from which I have re- 


ceived ſuch ſtrokes as theſe, without any great harm; I never found freedom 
of ſtile did me any hurt with thoſe who knew me, and if thoſe who know 
me not will take up borrowed prejudices, it will be more to their own harm 
than mine: fo that in this, I ſhall give your Lordſhip little other trouble but 
my thanks ſometimes, where I find you ſkillfully and mduftrioufly recommend- 
ing me to the world, under the character you have choſen for me. Only give 
me leave to ſay, that if the Eſſay I ſhall leave behind me hath no other fault to 
fink it but hereſy and inconſiſtency with the articles of the chriſtian faith, I am 
apt to think it will laſt in the world, and do ſervice to truth, even the truth; 
of religion, notwithſtanding that impuration laid on it by ſo mighty a hand as 
your Lordſhip's. 1 ane ed t 

Ix your two next paragraphs your Lordſhip accuſes me of cavilling in the 


43d and 44th pages of my ſecond letter, whither for ſhortneſs I refer my rea- 


F. 18, 19. 


der. I ſhall only add, that though in the debate about myſteries of faith, your 
adverſarjes, as you ſay, are not heathens; yet any one among us whom your 


Lordſhip ſhould ſpeak of, as not owning the {cripture to be the foundation and 


exception. . 


rule of faith, would, I preſume, be thought to receive from you a character very 
little different from that of a heathen. Which being a part of your compliment 
to me, will, I humbly conceive, excuſe what I there ſaid, from being a cavilling 

HirnzRrTo your Lordſhip, notwithſtanding that you underſtood the world 
ſo well, has employed your pen in perſonal matters, how unacceptable foever to 
the world you declare it to be: how muſt I behave myſelf in the caſe? If I 


anſwer nothing, my filence is ſo apt to be interpreted guilt or conceſſion, that 


even the deferring my anfwer to ſome points, or not giving it in the proper 


P. 20, 21. 


place, is reflected on as no ſmall tranſgreſſion, whereof there are two examples 
in the two following pages. And if I do anſwer ſo at large, as your way of 
writing requires, and as the matter deſerves, I recal to your memory * the 
« ſprings of Modena, by the ebullition of my thoughts.” It is hard, my 
Lord, between theſe two to manage one's ſelf to your good liking: how- 


ever, I ſhall endeavour to collect the force of your reaſonings, wherevet ! 


can find it, as ſhort as I can, and apply my anſwers to that, though with the 


omiſſion of a great many incidents deſerving to be taken notice of: if my ſlow- 
neſs, not able to keep pace every where with your uncommon flights, ſhall 


have miſſed any argument whereon you lay any ſtreſs; if you pleaſe to 


point it out to me, I ſhall not fail to endeavour to give you ſatisfaction 
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« writing about articles of faith, and among them take great care to avoid 
« ſome which have been always eſteemed fundamental, &c. This ſeems 
alſo to contain ſomething perſonal in it. But how far I am concerned in it I 
ſhall know, when you ſhall be pleaſed to tell me who thoſe are, and then it 
will be time enough for me to anſwer. | | 

Tuts is what your Lordſhip has brought in under your ſecond anſwer, in 
theſe four pages, as a defence of it; and how much of it is a defence of that 
ſecond anſwer, let the reader judge. a | 

Au now come to the third of thoſe anſwers, which you ſaid, p. 7, you 
would lay together and defend. And it is this : | 

« THAT my grounds of certainty tend to ſcepticiſm, and that in an age 
« wherein the myſteries of faith are too much expoſed by the promoters of 
« ſcepticiſm and infidelity ; it is a thing of. dangerous conſequence to ſtart ſuch 
© new methods of certainty, as are apt to leave mens minds more doubtful 
« than before.” h | | 

Tuts is what you fet down here to be defended : the defence follows, 
wherein your Lordſhip tells me that I fay, © theſe words contain a farther 
« accuſation of my book, which ſhall be conſidered in its due place, But this 
« is the proper place of conſidering it: for your Lordſhip ſaid, that hereby I 
% have given too juſt occaſion to the enemies of the Chriſtian faith, to make 
« uſe of my words and notions, as was evidently proved from my own con- 
© ceſſions. And if this be fo, however you were willing to have had me 
* explain myſelf to the general ſatisfaction; yet ſince I decline it, you do 
- « infift upon it, that I cannot clear myſelf from laying that foundation, which 
te the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious built upon.“ 

Is which I crave leave to acquaint, your Lordſhip with what I do not 
underſtand. 

FixsT, I do not underſtand what is meant, by“ this is the proper place;” 


62r 
er the next paragraph your Lordſhip ſays, * thoſe who are not ſparing of F. 19. 


P. 20; 


for in ordinary conſtruction, theſe words ſeem to denote this 2<th page of 


your Lordfhip's ſecond letter, which you were then writing, though the ſenſe 
would make me think the 46th page of my ſecond letter, which you were 
then anſwering, ſhould be' meant, This perhaps your Lordſhip may think a 
nice piece of criticiſm ; but till it be cleared, I cannot tell what to ſay in mz 

excuſe, For it is likely your Lordſhip would again afk me, whether I could 
think you a man of ſo little ſenſe, if I ſhould underſtand theſe words to mean 
the 20th page of your ſecond letter, which no body can conceive your Lord- 
"ſhip ſhould think a proper place for me to confider and anſwer what ycu had 
writ in your firſt? It would be as hard to underſtand, © this is, to mean a 
place in my former letter, which was paſt and done; but it is no wonder ſor 
me to be miſtaken in your privilege-word ** this.” Eeſides, there is this far- 
ther difficulty to underſtand “ this is the proper place,” of the 46th page of 
my former letter; becauſe I do not ſee Why the 82d page of that letter, 
where I did confider and anſwer it, was not as proper a place of confiderin ys 
it as the 46th, where I give a reaſon why I deferred. it. Farther, if T 
underſtood what you meant here by * this is the proper place, I ſhould 


poſſibly 
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poſſibly apprehend better the force of your argument ſubjoined to prove this 
whatever it be, to be the proper place; the caſual particle for”, which in. 
troduces the following words, making them a reaſon of thoſe preceding. But 
| | in the preſent obſcurity of this matter, I confeſs I do not ſee how your having 
| . aid © that I gave occaſion to the enemies of the Chriſtian faith,” &c. proves 
any thing concerning the proper place at all. | Rs 
_  ANaTHER thing that 1 do not underſtand in this defence, is your inference 
| 1 885 in the next period, where you tell me, if this be ſo, you inſiſt upon it that 
| | 1 ſhould clear myſelf: for I do not ſee how your er ſaid what you 
| there ſaid (for that is it Which“ this here, if it be not within privilege, muſt 
| | ſignify) can be a reaſon for your infiſting on my clearing myſelf of any thing, 
though I allow this to be your Lordſhip's ordinary way of proceeding, to inſiſt 
upon your ſuggeſtions and ſuppoſitions in one place, as if they were foun- 
dations to build what you pleafed on in another. | | 
Tuus then ſtands your defence: © my grounds of certainty tend to ſcep- 
te ticiſm, and to ſtart new methods of certainty is of dangerous conſequence,” 
Becauſe 1 did not conſider this your accuſation in the proper place of conſiderin 
it, this is the proper place of conſidering it: becauſe your Lordſhip ſaid, « | 
* had given too juſt occaſion to the enemies of the Chriſtian faith to make uſe 
| « of my words and notions; and becauſe your Lordſhip faid fo, therefore you 
| | | inſiſt upon it that I clear myſelf, &c. This appears, to me, to be the connec- 
| | tion and force of your defence hitherto ; if I am miſtaken in it, your Lordſhip's 
words are ſet down, the reader muſt judge whether the conſtruction of the 
words do not make it ſo. 1 TU 
Bor before I leave them, there are ſome things that I crave permiſſion to 
repreſent to yout Lordſhip more particularly. | e 
1. THAT to the accuſation of ſcepticiſm, I have anſwered in another, and, 
as I think, a proper place. | 8 5 | 
2. THAT the accuſation of dangerous conſequence, I have confidered and 
Lett. 2, p. - anſwered in my former letter; but that being, it ſeems, not the proper place of 
82—95, 199- conſidering it, you have not in this your defence thought fit to take any notice 
of it. vo lod | 71208 
3. THAT your Lordſhip has not any where proved, that my placing of 
. certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, is apt to 
leave mens minds more doubtful than they were before ; which is what your 
accuſation ſuppoſes. 2 | 92 | 
4. THAT you ſet down thoſe words of mine, ** theſe words contain a far- 
* ther accuſation of my book, which ſhall be conſidered in its due place; as 
all the anſwer which 1 gave to that new accuſation, - except what you take 
notice of, out of my 9 5th page; and take no notice of what I ſay from 
page 82 to 953 where I conſidered it as I promiſed, and, as I thought, fully 
anſwered it. 3 | NE | 
5. Tuar the too juſt occaſion, you ſay, I have given to the enemies of 
the chriſtian faith to make uſe of my words and notions,” wants to be 
proved. | 3 | | 
Pb 6. TnAr 
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6. Tur what uſe the enemies of the chriſtian faith have made of my 
« words and notions,” is no where ſhewn, though often talked of. 
7. THAT © if the enemies of the chriſtian faith have made uſe of my words Lett. 2. p. 
and notions,” yet that, as I have ſhewn, is no proof, that they are of dan- 69, 85. 
gerous conſequence : much leſs is it a proof, that this propoſition, “ cer- 
« tainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas,” 
is of dangerous conſequence. For ſome words or notions in a book, that are 
of dangerous conſequence, do not make all the propoſitions of that book to be 
of dangerous conſequence. | | 
8. THAT your Lordſhip tells me, © you were willing to have had me ex- 
4 plained myſelf to the general ſatisfaction;“ which is what in the place from | 
which the former words are taken, you expreſſed thus: that © my anſwer Ange. 1. 
« did not come fully up in all things to: that which you could wiſh.” To p. 37. 
which I. have given an anſwer : and methinks your defence here ſhould have 16 a” 
been applied to that, and not the ſame thing (which has been anſwered) ſet a2 
down again as part of your defence. But pray, my Lord, give me leave to 
aſk, is not this meant for a perſonal matter? which though the world, as you 
ſay, is ſoon weary of, your Lordſhip, it ſeems, is not. | | 
9. EHAT you ſay, you inſiſt upon it, that C cannot clear myſelf from 
te laying that foundation which the author of Chriſtianity. not myſterious built 
« upon.” Certainly this perſonal matter is of ſome very great conſequence, 
that your Lordſhip, who underſtands the world ſo well, inſiſts ſo much upon 
it, But if it be true, that he built upon my foundation, and if it be of ſuch 
moment to your Lordſhip's buſineſs in the preſent controverſy; methinks, 
without ſo much intricacy, it ſhould. not be hard. to ſhew it: it is but proving 
what foundation of certainty (for it is of that, all this diſpute is) he went upon, 
which, as I humbly conceive, your Lordſhip has not done; and then ſhewin 
that to be my foundation of certainty ;. and the buſineſs is ended. But inſtead 
of this your Lordſhip ſays, that “ his account of reaſon ſuppoſes clear and Vind. p. 232. 
t diſtin&t ideas neceſſary to certainty ; that he imagined he built upon m | 
* grounds; that he thought his and my notions'of. certainty to be the ſame; Anſv. 1. 
that there has been too juſt occaſion given, for the enemies of the Chriſtian ?: 3* 
« faith to apply my words in I know not what manner.” Theſe and the like Ibid. p. 37. 
arguments, to prove that he goes upon my grounds, your Lordſhip. has uſed; 
but they are, I confeſs, too ſubtile and too fine for me to feel the force of them, | 
in a matter of fact wherein it was ſo eaſy to produce both his and my grounds = 
out of our books (without all this talk about ſuppolitions-and, imaginations, and | 
occaſions ſo far remote from any direct proof) it.it were a matter of that con- 
ſequence to be ſo inſiſted upon, as your Lordthip profeſſedly does. N 
Your. Lordſhip has ſpent a great many pages to tie me to that author; and 
« you ſtill inſiſt upon it, that Lcannot clear myſelf from laying:that foundation 
* which the author of Chriſtianity. not myſterious built upon.“ What this 
great concern in a matter of ſo little moment means, ] leave: the reader to 
gueſs: for, I beſeech your, Lordſhip, of what great conſequence is:it to the 
world ? What great intereſt has any truth of religion in this, that I and 
4 | ANN "I 
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another man (be he who he will) make uſe of the ſame grounds to different! 


purpoſes ? This I am fare; it tends not to the clearing or confirm: g any one 


material truth in the world. If the foundation I have laid be true, 1 ſhall 
neither diſown nor diſlike it, whatever this or any other author ſhall build vp, 


it; becauſe, as your Lordhip knows, ill things may be built upon a £94 
foundation, and yet the foundation never the worſe for it. And therefore if 
that, or any other author hath built upon my foundation, I ſee nothing in it, 
that I ought to be concerned to clear myſelf from. - We 

Ir you can ſhew that my foundation is falſe, or ſhew me a better foundation 
of certainty than mine, I promiſe you immediately to renounce and relinquiſh 
mine, with thanks to your Lordſhip: but till you can prove, that he that firſt 
invented ſyllogiſm as a rule of right reaſoning, or firſt laid down this principle, 


„that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to be;“ is anſwerable 
for all thoſe opinions which have been endeavoured to be proved by mode and 


figure, or have been built upon that maxim; I ſhall not think myſelf con- 


cerned, whatever any one ſhall build upon this foundation of mine, that 
ceitainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of any 
two ideas, as they are expreſſed in any propofition: much leſs ſhall [ 
think myſelf concerned, for what you ſhall pleaſe to ſuppoſe (for that, with 
ſubmiſſion, is all you have done hitherto) any one has built upon it, though he 
were ever ſo oppoſite to your Lordſhip in any of the opinions he ſhould build 


on it. | 


In that caſe, if he ſhould prove troubleſome. to your Lordſhip with any 
argument pretended to be built upon my foundation, I humbly conceive you 
have no other remedy, but to ſhew either the foundation falſe, and in that caſe 


I confeſs myſelf concerned; or his deduction from it wrong, and that I ſhall 
not be at all concerned in it. But if, inſtead of this, your Lordſhip ſhall find 


no other way to ſubvert this foundation of certainty, but by ſaying, „the ene- 


% mies of the Chriſtian faith build on it, becauſe you ſuppoſe one author 


builds on it; this I fear, my Lord, will very little advantage the cauſe you de- 
fend, whilſt it ſo viſibly ſtrengthens and gives credit to your adverſaries, rather 
than weakens any foundation they go upon. For the Unitarians, I imagine, 
will be apt to ſmile at ſuch a way of arguing, viz. that they go on this ground, 
becauſe the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious goes upon it, or is ſuppoſed 


- by your Lordſhip to go upon it: and by-ſtanders will do little leſs than ſmile, 


to find my book brought into the Socinian controverſy, and the ground of 
certainty laid down in my Eſſay condemned, only becauſe that author is ſup- 
poſed by your Lordſhip to build upon it. For this in ſhort. is the caſe, and 


this the way your Lordſhip has uſed in anſwering objections againſt the 


Trinity in point of reaſon. I know your Lordſhip cannot be ſuſpected of 
writing booty: but I fear, ſuch a way of arguing in ſo great a man as your 


Lordſhip, will © in an age wherein the myſteries of faith are too much 


* expoſed, give too juſt an occaſion to the enemies,” and alſo to the friends 
of the Chriſtian faith, tg ſuſpect that there is a great failure ſomewhere. a 
| | e PR 0s ts ; F149 Bor 
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perhaps will think it need not have been troubled with. 7 | 


of Chriſtianity not myſterious, built upon my foundation, you tell me, that my 


in any Propoſition : which are my own words. From hence you urged, 
« than we have clear perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas 


« propoſitions, upon my grounds of certainty,” . a! 

S1Ncg this fer ſonal matter appears of ſuch weight to your Lordſhip, that 
it needs to be farther proſecuted; and you think this your argument, to prove 
that that author built upon my foundation, worth the repeating here again; 
I am obliged to enter ſo far again into this perſonal matter, as to examine this 
paſſage, which I formerly paſſed by as of no moment. For it is eaſy to ſhew, 
that What you ſay viſibly proves not, that he built upon my foundation; and 
next, it is evident, that if it were proved that he did ſo, yet this is no proof that 


be defended, 

Chriſtianity not myſterious, built upon my ground ; and how do you prove it? 
are contained in propoſitions, upon my ground.” How does it appear, that 
he rejected them upon my grounds? Does he any where ſay ſo? No! that 
is not offered; there is no need of ſuch an evidence of matter of ſa, in a 
e ject them upon my grounds of certainty,” How does it appear that he thought 
« divine authority, if our certainty depend upon the perception of the agree- 
« than we have clear perception of that agreement.” The_conſequence, I 
the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, then we can certainly know the truth 
But how does it follow from thence, that he thought he had reaſon upon my 
your -Lordſhip expreſſes it, 5. all-myſteries of faith which are contained in 
“ propoſitions ?”? - | 18 
WazTHER your Lordſhip by the word rejecting, accuſes him of not know- 


what he has done or not done, I concern not mylelf : that which I deny, is the 


And when you have proved it, and ſhewn yourſelt to be fo familiar with the 
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e that let the propoſition come to us any way, either by human or divine 
e authority, if our certainty depend upon this, we can be no more certain, 


Bo r to piſs by that: this Jam ſore is perſonal matter, whieh the world 
- Your Defence of your third Anſwer goes on; and to prove that the-author . 


ground of certainty is the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, as expreſſed 


P. 20, 217 


« contained in it. And from hence the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious 
ce thought he had reaſon to reject all myſteries of faith which are contained in 


my method of certainty is of dangerous conſequence; which is what was to 
As to the firſt of theſe, your Lordſhip would prove, that the author of 
viz, becauſe he thought he had reaſon to reject all myſteries of faith, which 


caſe which is only of matter of fact. But he thought he had reaſon to re- 
ſo? Very plainly: becauſe © let the propofition come to us by human or 
ment or diſagreement of the ideas contained in it, we can be no more certain 
grant, is good, that if certainty, i. e. knowledge, conſiſts in the perception of 
of no propoſition. further than we perceive that agreement or diſagreement, 


grounds to reject any propoſition, that contained a myſtery of faith; or, as 


ing, or of not believing ſome propoſition that contains an article of faith; or 
conſequence above-mentioned, which I ſubmit to your Lordſhip to be proved. 


thoughts of that author, as to be able to be poſitive what he thought, with-' 
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out his telling you; it will remain farther to be proved, that becauſe he thought 
fo, therefore he built right upon my foundation; for otherwiſe no prejudice 
will come to my foundation, by any ill uſe he made of it; nor will it be made 
good, that my method or way of certainty, is of dangerous conſequence ; which 
is what your, Lordſhip. is here to defend, Methinks your Lordſhip's argument 
here is all one with this: Ariſtotle's ground of certainty-(except of firſt principles) 
lies in this, that thoſe. things which agree, in a third, agree themſelves: 
we can. be certain of no propoſition, (excepting firſt principles) coming to us 
either by divine or human authority, if our certainty depend upon this, 
farther than there is ſuch, an agreement: therefore the author of Chriſtianity 
not myſterious, thought he had reaſon, to reject all myſteries of faith, which are 
contained in propoſitions upon Ariſtotle's grounds. This conſequence, as ſtrange 
as it is, is Juſt. the ſame with what is in your Lordſhip's repeated argument 
againſt, me. For let Ariſtotle's; ground of certainty be this that I have named, 
or what it will, how: does it follow, that becauſe; my ground of certainty is 
placed in the agreement or diſagreement. of ideas, therefore the author of 
Chriſtianity not myſterious, rejected. any propoſition more upon my grounds 
than Ariſtotle's? And will not Ariſtotle, by your Lordſhip's, way of arguing 
here, from the uſe any one may make or think he makes of it, be guilty 
allo of ſtarting a new. method of certainty of dangerous conſequence, whether 
this method be true or falſe, if that or any other author whoſe writings you 
diſlike, thought he built upon it, or be ſuppoſed by your Lordſhip to think ſo? 
But, as I humbly conceive, propoſitions, ſpeculative propoſitions ſuch as mine 
ate, about which all this ſtir is made, are to be judged of by their truth or falſ- 
hood, and not by the uſe any one ſhall make of them; much leſs by the 
perſons who are ſuppoſed to build on them. And therefore it may be juſtly 
wondered, ſince ybu ſay it is dangerous, why you never proved or attempted to 
Bur you complain here again, that I anſwered not a word to this in the 
proper place. My Lord, if I offended your Lordſhip by paſſing it by, becauſe 
1 thought there was no argument in it; I hope I have now given you ſome 
ſort of fatisfaQtion, by ſhewing there is no argument in it, and letting you ſee, 
that your conſequence here could not be inferred from your antecedent. If 
you think it may, I deſire you to try it in a ſyllogiſm. For Whatever you are 
pleaſed to ſay in another place, my way of certainty by ideas will admit of 
p. 120. aptecedents and conſequents, and of ſyllogiſm, as the proper form to try whe- 
ther the inference be right or no. I ſhall ſet down your following words, that 
the reader may ſee. your Lordſhip's manner of reaſoning concerning this mat- 
ter in its full force and conſiſtency, and try it in a ſyllogiſm if he pleaſes. 
Your words are: 0 e Ira SS | | 

p. 21i By this it evidently. appears, that although your Lordſhip was willing to 
e allow me all fair ways of interpreting my own ſenſe; yet you by no means 
« thought, that my words were, wholly miſunderſtood or miſapplied by that 
« author: but rather that he ſaw. into the true conſequence of them, as they 
lie in my book. And what anſwer do I give ta this? Not a word in the 

1 proper place for it.” 6 £4 "416 e 4 
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You tell me, © you were willing to allow me all fair ways of interpreting 
tt my own ſenſe.” If your Lordſhip had been conſcious to yourſelf, that you 


had herein meant me any kindneſs, I think I may preſume, you would not 


have minded me here again of a favour, which you had told me of but in the 

eceding page, and to make it an obligation, need not have been more than 
once talked of; unleſs your Lordſhip thought the obligation was ſuch, that it 
would hardly be ſeen, unleſs I were told of it in words at length, and in more 
places than one. For what favour, I beſeech you my Lord, is it to allow me 
to do that which needed not your allowance to be done, and I could have done 
(if it had been neceſſary) of myſelf, without being blamed for taking that 
liberty? Whatſoever therefore your meaning was in theſe words, I cannot 
think you took this way to make me ſenſible of your kindneſs. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, you were willing to allow me to interpret my own 
«© ſenſe.” What you were willing to allow me to do, I have done. My ſenſe 
is, that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
| ideas; and my ſenſe therein I have interfreted to be the agreement or diſ- 
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agreement, not only of perfectly clear and diſtin ideas, but ſuch ideas as we 


have, whether they be in all their parts perfectly clear and diſtin or no. 
Farther, in anſwer to your objection, that it might be of dangerous conſequence ; 
I ſo explained my ſenſe, as to ſhey, that certainty in that ſenſe was not, nor 
could be of dangerous conſequence. This, which was the point in queſtion 
between us, your Lordſhip might have found at large explained in the 829, 
and ten or twelve following pages of my ſecond letter, if you had been pleaſed 
to have taken notice of them, | | | 
Bur it ſeems you were more willing to tell me, © that though you were 
<< willing to allow me all ways of interpreting'my own ſenſe, yet you by no 
e means thought that my words were wholly miſunderſtood or miſapplied by 
«that author, but rather that he ſaw into the true conſequence of them as 
« they lie in my book.” I ſhall here ſet down your Lordſhip's words, 'where 
(to give me and ethers ſatisfaction) you ſay, ** you took care to prevent 
«© being Miſunderſtood,” which will beſt appear by your own words, viz. 
«that you muſt do that right to the ingenious author of the Eſſay of 
« Human Underſtanding, from whom theſe notions are borrowed to ſerve 
« Other purpoſes than he intended them. It was too plain, that the bold writer 
« apainſt the myſteries of our faith, took his notions and expreſſions from 
« thence, and what could be ſaid more for my vindication, than that he turned 
e them to other purpoſes than the author intended them?“ This you endea- 
vour to prove, p.-43——46, and then conclude; © by which it is ſuffi- 


„ eiently proved, that you had reafon to fay, that my notion was carried be- 


* yond my intention.” Theſe words out of your firſt letter, I ſhall leave here, 
ſet by thoſe out of your ſecond, that you may at your leiſure, if you think fit 
(for it will not become me to tell your Lordſhip that I am willing to allow it) 


Anſw. 1. 
5. 35. 


Anſw. 3 
p- 46, 


explain yourſelf to the general ſatisfaction, that it may be known which of them 


is now your ſenſe; for they are, I ſuppoſe, too much to be together any one's 
ſenſe a the fame tine... | ; 2 008 
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Anf. 1, p. 36 Mx intention being thus fo well vindicated by your Lordſhip, that you think 
nothing could be ſaid more for my vindication, the miſunderſtanding or not 
- miſunderſtanding of my book, by that or any other author, is what I ſhall not 
- waſte my time about. If your Lordſhipthinks he ſaw into the true conſequence of 
this poſition of mine, that certainty: conſiſts in the perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of ideas (for it is from the inference that you ſuppoſe he makes 
from that my definition, of knowledge, that you are here proving it to be of 
dangerous conſequence) he is beholden to your Lordſhip for your good opi- 
nion of his quick fight: I take no part in that, one way or other. What 
conſequences: your Lordſhip's quick fight (which muſt be allowed to have 
out-done what you ſuppoſe of that gentleman's) has found and charged on 
that notion as dangerous, I ſhall endeavour to give you ſatisfaction in. 
You farther add, that,“ though I anſwered not a word in the proper place, 
yet afterwards, Lett. a. p. 95. (for you would omit nothing that may ſcem 
do help my cauſe) I offer ſomething towards an anſwer.” 
p. 21.. | I-$HALL be at a loſs hereafter what to do with the 82d and following pages 
to the ggthz. fince what is ſaid in thoſe pages of my ſecond letter gocs for 
nothing, becauſe it is not in its proper place. Though if any one will give 
himſelf the trouble to look into my ſecond letter, he will find, that the argu- 
8 | ment I was upon in the 46th page, obliged me to defer what I had farther to 
ſay to your new accuſation; but that I reaſſumed it in the Sad, and anſwered 
it in that and the following pages. | 
Bur ſuppoſing every writer had not that exactneſs of method, which ſhewed, 
by the natural and viſible connection of the parts of his diſcourſe, that every 
thing was laid in its proper place; is it a ſufficient anſwer, not to take any 
notice of it? The reaſon why J put this queſtion, is, becauſe if this be a 
rule in controverſy; I humbly conceive, I might have paſſed over the greateſt 
part of what your Lordſhip has ſaid to me, becauſe the diſpoſition it bas under 
numerical figures, is ſo far from giving me a view of the orderly connection of 
the parts of your diſcourſe, that I have often been tempted to ſuſpect the negli- 
gence of the printer, for miſplacing your Lordſhip's numbers; ſince fo ranked 
as they are, they do to me, who am confounded by them, loſe all order and 
connection quite. t Ss i EA ies, 
Tux next thing in the defence, which you go on with, is an exception to 
my uſe of the word certainty. - In the. cloſe of the anſwer I had made in the 
Leit. 2. p. Pages you paſs over, I add, that though the laws of diſputation allow bare 
de. ** denial as u ſufficient anſwer to ſayings. without any offer of a proof; 
yet, my Lord, to ſhew how willing I am. to give your Lordſhip all ſatisfac- 
tion in what you apprehend may be of dangerous conſequence in my book, 
„ as to that article, I ſhall not ſtand ſtill ſullenly, and put your Lordſhip upon 
« the difficulty of ſhewing wherein that danger lies; but ſhall on the other 
„ fide endeavour to ſhew. your Lordſhip, that that definition of mine, whe- 
« ther. true or falſe, right or wrong, can be of no dangerous conſequence to 
* thatarticle of faith. The reaſon which I ſhall offer for it, is this; becaule 
« it can be of no conſequence to it at all.“ And the reaſon of it was "a 
AN | | , rom 
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agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 1. e. that my definition of knowledge, one 
of thoſe acts of the mind; would not at all alter or ſhake the definition of 


faith, which was another act of the mind diſtin& from it. And therefore I 
added, that the certainty of faith (if your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it ſo) Lett. 2. p. 95. 


« has nothing to do with the certainty of knowledge. And to talk of the 


„ certainty of faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the knowledge of be- 


«, lieving 3 a way of ſpeaking not eaſy to me to underſtand.” 
Tursx and other words to this purpoſe in the following paragraphs, your 
Lordſhip lays hold on, and ſets down as liable to no ſmall exception: though, 


ſtrength you pleaſe lie in it, my defence was ſtrong enough without it. For to 


your bare ſaying, <* my method of certainty might be of dangerous conſequence 


© to any article of the chriſtian faith,” without proving it, it was a defence 
ſtrong enough barely to deny, and put you upon ſhewing wherein that danger 
Jies ; which therefore, this main ſtrength of my defence, as you call it, apart, 
I infiſt on. wy | 

Bur as to your exception to what I ſaid on this occaſion, it conſiſts in this, 


that there is a certainty of faith, and therefore you ſet down my ſaying, that 
4 to talk of the certainty of faith, ſeems all one as to talk of the knowledge of 
s believing ;” as that © which ſhews the inconſiſtency of my notion of ideas P. 23. 
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from what I had ſaid before, that knowing and believing were two different Lett. 2. p. 9o. 
acts of the mind: and that my placing of certainty in the perception of the 


as you tell me, © the main ſtrength of my defence lies in it.“ Let what p. 23. 


« with the articles of the chriſtian faith.” Theſe are your words here, and F. 74. 


yet you tell me, © that it is not my way of ideas, but my way of certainty by 
“ ideas, that your Lordſhip is unſatisfied about.” What muſt I do now in the 


caſe, when your words are expreſly, that my notion of ideas have an incon- 


ſiſtency. with the articles of the chriſtian faith? Muſt I preſume that your 
Lordſhip means my notion of certainty? All that I can do, is to ſearch out your 
meaning the beſt I can, and then ſhew where I apprehend it not concluſive. 
But this uncertainty, in moſt places, what you mean, makes me ſo much work, 


that a great deal is omitted, and yet my anſwer is too long. 


© Your Lordſhip aſks in the next paragraph, how comes the certainty of p. 23. 


* 


faith to be ſo hard a point with me?” Anſw. I ſuppoſe you aſk this queſ- 


tion more to give others hard thoughts of my opinion of faith, than to be 
informed yourſelf. For you cannot be ignorant that all along in my Eflay I uſe 
certainty for knowledge; ſo that for you to atk me, © how comes the certainty 
* of faith to become ſo hard a point with me?” is the ſame thing as for you 
to aſk, how comes the knowledge of faith, or if you pleaſe, the knowledge of 


believing, to be ſo hard a point with me? A queſtion which, I ſuppoſe, you 


will think needs no anſwer, let your meaning in that doubtful phraſe be what 


I usæp in my book the term certainty for knowledge ſo generally, that no 
body that has read my book, though much leſs attentively than your Lordſhip, 


can doubt of it. That I uſed it in that ſenſe there, I ſhall refer my reader but 


to two places amongſt many to convince him. This, I am ſure, your Lord- 


{a 


B. iv. c. 1. 6 1. 


"I, ſhip e be ; gnorant of, that by certainty I mean knowledge, ſince I have and c. 11. $9. 
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ſo uſed it in my letters to you, inſtances whereof are not a few; ſome of them 
may be found in the places marked in the margent: and in my ſecond letter, 
what I ſay in the leaf immediately preceding that which you quote upon this 
occaſion, would have put it paſt a poſſibility for any one to make ſhew of a 
doubt of it, had not that been amongſt thoſe pages of my anſwer, which for 


its being out of its proper place, it ſeems you were reſolved not to take notice 


Lett. 2. p. 93- 


P. 94. 


of; and therefore I hope it will not be beſides my purpoſe here to mind you 
of 'it again. r | 8 

Ar Tr having ſaid ſomething to ſhew why I uſed certainty and knowledge 
for the ſame thing, I added, that your Lordſhip could not but take notice of 
te this in the 18 ſect. of chap. iv. of my fourth book, it being a paſſage you had 
% quoted, and runs thus; Wherever we perceive the agreement or diſagree- 
« ment of any of our ideas, there is certain knowledge; and wherever we are 
te ſure thoſe ideas agree with the reality of things, there is certain real know- 
« ledge: of which having given the marks, I think I have ſhewn wherein 
* certainty, real certainty, conſiſts.” And I farther add, in the immediately 
following words; that my definition of knowledge, in the beginning of the 
e fourth book of my Eſſay, ſtands thus; Knowledge ſeems to be nothing but 
*« the perception of the connection, and agreement or diſagreement, and repug- 
* nancy of any of our ideas,” Which is the very definition of certainty, that 

1 


your Lordſhip is here conteſting, '- 


SINCE then you could not but know that in this diſcourſe, certainty with 
me ſtood for, or was the ſame thing with knowledge; may not one juſtly 
wonder how you come to aſł me ſuch a queſtion as this, how comes the 


„ knowledge of believing to become fo hard a point with me? For that was 


Heb. X. 22+ 


P. 26, 


in effect the queſtion that you aſked, when you put in the term certainty, ſince 
you knew as undoubtedly that I meant knowledge by certainty, as that I meant 
believing by faith; i. e. you could doubt of neither. And that you did not 
doubt of it, is-plain from what you ſay in the next page, where you endeavour 
to prove this an improper way of ſpeaking. e 1 
WHETHER it be a proper way of ſpeaking, I allow to be a fair queſtion. 
But when you knew what I meant, though I expreſſed it impropetly, to put 
queſtions in a word of mine, uſed in a ſenſe different from mine, which could 
not but be apt to inſinuate to the reader, that my notion of certainty derogated 
from the @XypoPopiz or full aſſurance of faith, as the ſcripture calls it; is what, 
I gueſs, in another, would make your Lordſhip-aſk again, is this fair and 
« ingenuous dealing ?” VVV 
Mx Lord, my Bible expreſſes the higheſt degree of faith, which the apoſtle 
recommended to believers in his time, by full aſſurance. But aſſurance of faith, 
though it be what aſſurance ſoever, will by no means down with your Lordſhip 
in my writing. You ſay, I allow affurance of faith; God forbid I ſhould do 
otherwiſe; but then you aſk, ** why not certainty as well as afſurance ?” My 
Lord, I think it may be a reaſon not miſbecoming a poor layman, and ſuch 


as he might preſume would ſatisfy a biſhop of the church of England, that he 


found his Bible to ſpeak ſo. I find my Bible ſpeaks of the affurance of faith, 
but no where, that I can remember, of the certainty of faith, though in my 
| Ie | „ PlwKhsices 
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places it ſpeaks of the certainty of knowledge, and therefore I ſpeak fo too; 
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and ſhall not, I think, be condemned for keeping cloſe to the expreſſions of 


our Bible, though the ſcripture-language, as it is, does not ſo well ſerve your 
Lord(hip's turn in the preſent caſe. When I ſhall ſee in an authentick tranſ- 
lation of our Bible, the phraſe changed, it will then be time enough for me to 
change it too, and call it not the aſſurance, but certainty of faith: but till then, 
I ſhall not be aſhamed of it, notwithſtanding you reproach me with it, by 
terming it, the aſſurance of faith, as I call it; when you might as well have 
termed it, the aſſurance of faith, as our Bible calls it. | 

IT being plain, that by certainty I meant knowledge, and by faith the act of 
| believing ; that theſe words where you aſk, © how comes the certainty of faith to 
« become ſo hard a point with me?” and where you tell me, I will allow no 
« certainty of faith; may make no wrong impreſſion on mens minds, who may 
be apt to underſtand them of the object, and not merely of the act of believ- 
ing: I crave leave to ſay with Mr. Chillingworth, that I do heartily acknow- 
« ledge and believe the articles of our faith to be in themſelves truths as certain 
« and infallible, as the very common principles of geometry or metaphyſicks. 
« But that there is not required of us a knowledge of them, and an adherence 
« to them, as certain as that of ſenſe or ſcience :” and that for this reaſon 
(amongſt others given both by Mr. Chillingworth and Mr. Hooker) viz. 
« that faith is not knowledge, no more than three is four, but eminently 
„ contained in it: ſo that he that knows, believes, and ſomething more 
* but he that believes, many times does not; nay, if he doth barely and 
% merely believe, he doth never know,” Theſe are Mr. Chillingworth's own 
words. | 


C. vi. $ 2. 


THAT this aſſurance of faith may approach very near to certainty, and not 


come. ſhort of it in a ſure and ſteady influence on the mind, I have fo plainly 


declared, that no body, I think, can queſtion it. In my chapter of reaſon, pg, 1, iv. 
which has received the honour of your Lordſhip's animadverſions, I ſay of c. wü. f 16. 


ſome propoſitions wherein knowledge [i. e. in my ſenſe, certainty] fails us, 
* that their probability is ſo clear and ſtrong, that aſſent as 0 ig follows, 
* as knowledge does demonſtration.” Does your Lordſhip aſcribe any 


greater certainty than this to an article of mere faith? If you do not, we are it 


ſeems agreed in the thing; and ſo all, that you have ſo emphatically ſaid about 
it, is but to correct a miſtake of mine in the Engliſh tongue, if it prove to 
be one: a weighty point, and well worth your Lordſhip's beſtowing ſo many 


pages upon, I ſay mere faith, becauſe though a man may be a Chriſtian, who 


merely believes that there is a God, yet that is not an article of mere faith, 


becauſe it may be demonſtrated that there is a God, and ſo may certainly be 


known. . | 

Your Lordſhip goes on to aſk, <* have not all mankind, who have talked 
© of matters of faith, allowed a certainty of faith as well as a certainty of 
knowledge? To anſwer a queſtion concerning what all mankind, who have 
talked of faith, have done, may be within the reach of your. great learuing: 


. . 23. 


as for me, my reading reaches not ſo far. The apoſtles and the evangeliſts, I 
can anſwer, have talked of matters of faith, but I do not find in my Bible ra 
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they have any where ſpoke (for it is of ſpeaking here the queſtion is) of thie 
certainty of faith; and what they allow, which they do not ſpeak of, I cannot 
tell. 1 fay, in my Bible, meaning the Engliſh tranſlation uſed in our church: 
though what all mankind, who ſpeak not of faith in Engliſh, can do towards 
the deciding of this queſtion, I do not ſee; it being about the fignification of 
an Engliſh word. And whether in propriety of ſpeech it can be applied to faith, 
can ond be decided by thoſe who underſtand Engliſh, which all mankind, who 
have talked of matters of faith, I humbly conceive, did not, | 
: To prove that certainty in Engliſh may be applied to faith, you fay, that 
F. 24. among the Romans it was oppoſed to doubting; and for that you bring this 
Latin ſentence, Nil tam certum eſt quam quod de dubio'certum.” Anſw. 
Certum, among the Romans, might be oppoſed to doubting, and yet not be 
applied to faith, becauſe Knowledge, as well as believing, is oppoſed to doibt- 
ing: and therefore unleſs it had pleaſed your Lordſhip to have quoted the author 
out of which this Latin ſentence is taken, one cannot tell whether certum be 
not in it ſpoken of a thing known, and not of a thing believed: though if it 
were fo, I humbly conceive, it would not prove what you fay, viz. that « it,” 
i. e. the word certainty (for to that “ it” mult refer here, or to nothing that I 
A | | underſtand)” was among the Romans applied to faith; for as I take it, they 
never uſed the Engliſh word certainty ; and though it be true, that the Engliſn 
word certainty be taken from the Latin word certus, yet that therefore cer. 
tainty in Engliſh is uſed exactly in the ſame ſenſe that certus is in Latin, that 1 
think you will not ſay; for then certainty in Engliſh muſt fignify purpoſe and 

reſolution of mind, for to that certus is applied in Latin. 
bid. Yov are pleaſed here to tell me, that in my former letter” I faid, © that 
if we knew the original of words, we ſhould be much helped to the ideas 
« they were firſt applied to, and made to ſtand for,” I grant it true, nor ſhall 
I unſay it here. For I ſaid not, that a word that had its original in one 
language, kept always exactly the ſame fighification in another language, into 
| which it was from thence tranſplanted, But if you will give me leave to 
= remind you of it, I remember that you, my Lord, ſay in the ſame place, 
| Vind. p. 237- cc that little weight is to be laid upon a bare grammatical etymology, when a 
word is uſed in another fenſe by the beſt authors.” And I think you could 
not have brought a more proper inſtance to verify that ſaying, than that which 

RH Co EAU Po os eas og gre then bros ge RES RANG 

+ Bor pray, my Lord, why ſo far ahout? Why ate we ſent to the antient 
| Romans? Why muſt we conſult (Which is no eaſy taſk) all mankind, who 
AR have' talked of faith, to know rats hers be properly. uſed for faith or 
no; when to determine it between your Lordſhip and me, there is ſo ſure a 
remedy, and ſo near at hand? It is but for you to ſay wherein: certainty con- 
fiſts. © This, when I gently offered to your Lordſhip in my firſt letter, you 


\ 


Aa. 1. P. 69. interpreted it to be a deſign to draw you out of your way. . *_ 5 
I am ſorry, my Lord, you ſhould think it out of your way to put an end, 
a ſhort end to a controverſy, which you think of ſuch moment: methinks it 
ſhould not be but of your way, with one blow finally to overthrow an aſſer- 
tion, which you think * to be of dangerous conſequence to thatarticle of v4 
SLE | | „ | « 'whic 


. 


| | - 
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et which your Lottſhip. has endeavoured to defend,” I propoſed the fame 
nin, where I ſay, for this there is a very eaſy remedy : it is but for your 


; * Lordſhip to ſet aſide this definition of knowledge, by giving us a better, and | 


« this danger is over. But you chuſe rather to have a controverſy with my 


« book, for having it in it, and to put me upon the defence of it.” This is ſo 


exprels, that your taking ne notice of it, puts me at a loſs what to think. To 
ſay that a man ſo great in letters does not know wherein certainty conſiſts, is a 


greater preſumption than I will be guilty of; and yet to think that you do 


know and will not tell, is yet harder. Who can think, or will dare to ſay, 


that your Lordſhip, fo much concerned for the articles of faith, and engaged 
in this diſpute with me, by your duty, for the preſervation of them, ſhould 
chuſe to keep up a controverſy with me, rather than remove that danger, which 


my Wrong notion of certainty threatens to the articles of faith? For, my Lord; 


fince the queſtion is moved, and it is brought by your Lordſhip to a publick 
diſpute; wherein certainty conſiſts, a great many knowing no better, may take 


up with what I have ſaid; and rather than have no notion of certainty at all, 
Will ſtick" by mine, till a better be ſhewed,them. And if mine tends to ſcep- 


_ ticiſm, as you ſay, and you will not furniſh them with one that does not, 

what is it but to give way to ſcepticiſm, and let it quietly prevail on men, as 

either having my. notion of certainty, or none at all? Your Lordſhip indeed 

ſays ſomething in excuſe, in your 75th page; which, that my anſwer may be 
in the proper place, ſhall be conſidered when we come here. | 

_ Your Lordſhip declares, © that you are utterly againſt any private mints of 


. 


acc of parliament. 


very jealous of any uſurpation upon the publick authority: 


P. 25. | 


matter, in a country pe Arte Poet: 
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Mr, Lok“ ſecond Reply to the 
4 Multa renaſcentu c de ham vecidets cxdentque; | | 
* Quæ nunc Tunt in honore vocabula, ſi volet uſus, 
% Quem penes arbitrium & jus & norma loquendi,” 


But yet Whatever change is made in the fignification or credit of any word by 


ublick uſe, this change has always its beginning in ſome private mint; ſo 
orace tells us it was in the Roman language quite down to his time: 
Ego cut acquirere;paucs 
Si poſſum invideor ? quum lingua Catonis & Enni 
. Sermonem patrium ditaverit, 8 nova rerum 
Nomina protuletit? Licuit ſemperque licebit 
A\ Signatum præſente nota, procudere nomen. 


"Hens we ſee e fays, that private mints of words were always 
licenſed ; and, with Horai , I humbly conceive'ſo they will always continue, 


. how e ſorter your Lofathi may be againſt them. And therefore he that 
1 


F. 24, 5. 
2 * - 
— 2 * 2 : 


Lordſhip: would hot haye 


in that fo bold an invader of the 


believe, without doubting. But it is as true, 


offers to the publick new milled words from his own private mint, is not always 
publick authority, as you would make him. 

Tuts I fay not to excuſe myſelf in the 'preſent caſe; for I deny, that 1 
Have at all changed the ſignification of the word certainty. And therefore, if 
you had pleaſed, you might, my Lord, have ſpared, your ſaying on this occa- 
ſion, ©. that it ſeems out old words muſt not now pals in the current ſenſe; and 
«thoſe petſons aſſume too much authority to themſelves, who will not ſuffer 
% common words to paſs in n acceptation: and othen things to the 
ſame purpoſe in this paragraph, till you had proved that in ſtrict propriety of 
ſpeech it could be ſaid, that a man was certain of that which he did not know, 
but only believed. og | | . 


I you had had time, in che heat of diſpute, to have made a little reflec- 


tion on the uſe of the 4 word certainty in ſtrict ſpeaking, perhaps your 
en ſo forward to have made my uſing it, only for 

preciſe knowledge, ſo enormous an impropriety ; at leaſt you would not have 
accuſed it of weakening the credibility of any article of falt. 
Ir is true indeed, people commonly ſay, Ba are certain of what they barely 
that they as commonly ſay that 

they know it too. But no body from thence concludes, that believing is know- | 
ing. As little can they conclude from the hke vulgar way of ſpeaking; that 


_ believing is certainty. All that is meant thereby, is no mote but this, that the 


full aſſutance of their faith as ſteadily determines their aſſont to the embracing 
of that truth, as if they actually knew it. PIER: Hoy SETTER 5 

Bor however ſuch phraſes as theſe are uſed to ſhew the ſteadineſs and aſſur- 
ance of their faith, Who thus ſpeak ; yet they alter not the propriety of our 
language, which I think appropriates certainty only to knowledge, when in 
ſtrict and philoſophical diſcourſe it is, upon that account, contra-diſtinguiſhed 


- 


to faith; as in this caſe here your Lordſhip knows it is: whereof there is an 


g Pi Sa%* 
P. 115. 


"expreſs evidence in my firſt letter, where I ſay, that I ſpeak of belief, and 
4% your Lordſhip of certainty; and that I meth belief, and not certainty. And 


— Fc - — _ — — ' 
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that I made not an improper, nor unjuſtiflable uſe of the word, certainty, in 
“ contra - diſtinguiſhing it thus to faith, I think I have an unqueſtionable autho- 
1 rity, in the learned and cautious Dr, Cudworth, who ſo uſes it: What efſ-nce, 
EET?” on he, is to generation, the ſame is certainty of truth, or knowledge, to 

r ö | 57 

Your Lordſhip fays, “ certainty is common to both knowledge and faith, P. 23. 
i unleſs I think it impoſſible to be certain upon any teſtimony whatſoever.” 1 

think it is poſſible to be certain upon the teſtimony of God (for that, I ſuppoſe, 
you mean) where I know that it is the teſtimony of God; becauſe in ſuch a 
caſe, that teſtimony is capable not only to make me believe, but, if I conſider 

it right, to make me know the thing to be ſo; and fo I may be certain, For 

the veracity of God is as capable of making me know a propoſition to be true, 

as any other way of proof can be; and therefore I do not in ſuch a caſe barely 

believe, but know ſuch a propoſition to be true, and attain certainty. 

Tux ſum of your accufation is drawn up thus: © that I have appropriated p. 26; 

, certainty to the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas in any 
% propoſition ; and now I find this will not hold as to articles of faith; and 

ee therefore I will allow no certainty of faith; which you think is not for the 

* advantage of my cauſe,” The truth of the matter of fact is in ſhort this; 
that I have placed knowledge in the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of ideas. This definition of knowledge, your Lordſhip ſaid, might 1 _ 

'** be of dangerous conſequence to that article of faith, which you have endea- p. 94—gs. 
% voured to defend,” This 1 denied, and gave this reaſon for it, viz. that a 
definition of knowledge, whether a good or bad, true or falſe definition, could 
not be of ill or any conſequence to an article of faith: becauſe a definition of 
knowledge, which was one act of the mind, did not at all concern faith, which 
was another act of the mind quite diſtinct from it. To this then, which was 
the propoſition in queſtion between us, your Lordſhip, I humbly -conceive, 
ſhould have anſwered, But inſtead of that, your Lordſhip, by the uſe of tbe 
word certainty in a ſenſe that I uſed it not, (for you knew I uſed it only for 
knowledge) would repreſent me as having ſtrange notions of faith. Whether 
this be for the advantage of your cauſe, your Lordſhip will do well to conſider, p. 27=—314 

Upon ſuch a uſe of the word'certainty in a different ſenſe from whar' uſe it 
In, the force of all your Lordſhip ſays under your firſt head, contained in the | 
two or three next paragraphs, depends, as I think; for I muſt own'(pardon 
my dulnefs) that I do not clearly comprehend the force of what your Lord- 8 

hip there ſays; and it will take up too many pages, to examine it period by 
period. In ſhort therefore, I take your Lordſhip's meaning to be this 


. 4 
=o * 


„% Thar there are ſome articles of faith, viz. the fundamental principles of P. 25, 28. 


: 


— —— —— — — oe 


* natural religion, which mankind may attain to a certainty in by reaſon, with- 

« ont revelation ; which, becauſe a man that proceeds upon my grounds cannot 
-** attam to a certainty in by reaſon, their credibility to him, when they are con- 
e ſidered as purely matters of faith, will be weakened.” Thoſe which your 
Lordihip inſtances in, are the being of a God, providence, and the rewards 


4 M 2 55 Tuts 


and puniſhmen:s of a future ſtate. 


. 
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Mr. Locke” s/ſecond; Reply to the 


Tuts is the way, as J humbly: conceive, your Lordſhip takes:here-to prove 
my grounds of certainty (for ſo you call my definition of knowledge) to be of 
dangerous conſequence to the articles of faith. . 


- 
- 
: 


To avoid ambiguity: and confuſion in the examining this argument of your 


Lordſhip's, the beſt way, I humbly conceive, will be to lay by the term cer. 


tainty ; which your Lordſhip and I uſing in different ſenſes, is the leſs fit to 


make what, we ſay to one another clearly underſtood; and inſtead thereof, to 
uſe the term knowledge, which with me, your Lordſhip knows, is equivalent, 


Fox Lordſhip's propoſition then, as far as it has any oppolition to me, is 
this, that if knowledge be ſuppoſed to conſiſt in the perception of the agree- 


ment or diſagreement of ideas, a man cannot attain to the knowledge that 
theſe propoſitions, viz. that there is a God, a providence, and rewards and 


«« puniſhments in a future ſtate, are true ;.and therefore the credibility of theſe 
« articles, conſidered putely as matters of faith, will be weakened to him,” 


Wherein there are theſe things to be proved by your Lordſhip, 


„ upon my grounds of knowledge, i. e. upon a ſuppoſition that 


P. 27. 


7. 28. | 
„ natural credibility in them on the account of reaſon ; but by going on wrong 
grounds of certainty, all that is loſt.” 


knowledge conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 
we cannot attain to the knowledge of the truth of either of thoſe propoſitions, 


viz, ** that there is a God, providence, and rewards and puniſhments in a future 


5 « ſtate.” 1 


2. Your: Lordſhip is to prove, that the not knowing the truth of any 


propoſition, leſſens the credibility. of it; which, in ſhort, amounts to this, 
that want of knowledge leſſens faith in any propoſition propoſed. This is 


the propoſition to be proved, if your Loy uſes certainty in the ſenſe I 
uſe it, i. e. for knowledge; in which only uſe. of it, will it here bear upon me. 


Bur fince I find your Lordſhip, in theſe two or three patagraphs, to uſe the 
word certainty in ſo uncertain a ſenſe, as ſometimes to ſignify 

and ſometimes believing in general, i. e. any degree of believing; give me 
leave to add, that if your Lordſhip means by theſe words, © let us ſuppoſe a 


nowledge by it, 


< perſon by natural reaſon to attain to a certainty as to the being of a God, i. e. 


% attain to a belief that there is a God, &c. or the ſoul's immortality :” I ſay, 


if you take certainty in ſuch a ſenſe, then it will be incumbent upon your Lord- 
ſhip to prove, that if a man finds the natural reaſon whereupon he entertained 
the belief of a God, or of the immortality of the ſoul, uneertain, that will 


. weaken the credibility of thoſe fundamental articles, as matters of faith: or 
which is in effect the ſame, that the weakneſs of the credibility of any article 
of faith from reaſon, weakens the credibility of it from revelation, For it is 


this which theſe following. words of yours import: for before, there was a 


To prove the firſt of theſe propoſitions, viz. that upon the ſuppoſition that 


knowledge conſiſts. in the perception of the agreement or - diſagreemeſit of 


ideas, we -cannot attain to the knowledge of the truth of this propoſition, that 


there is a God; your Lordſhip argues, that I have ſaid, ** that no idea proves the 
* exiſtence of the thing without itſelf : which argument reduced to form, will 


"ſtand 


— 
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ſtand thus; if it be true, as I ſay, that no idea proves the exiſtence of the thing 


without itſelf, then upon the ſuppoſition that knowledge conſiſts in the per- 


ception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, we cannot attain to the 
knowledge of the truth of this propoſition, *©* that there is a God:” which argu- 
ment ſo manifeſtly. proves not, that there needs no more to be ſaid to it, than 
to defire that conſequence to be proved, | 

AGAIN, as to the immortality of the ſoul, your Lordſhip urges, that I have 
ſaid, that I cannot know but that matter may think; therefore upon my ground 
of knowledge, i. e. upon a ſuppoſition that knowledge conſiſts in the percep- 
tion of the agreement or diſagteement of ideas, there is an end of the fouk's 
_ immortality, This conſequence I muſt alſo defire your Lordſhip to prove, 


Only I crave leave by the by to point out ſome things in theſe paragraphs, too 


remarkable to be paſſed over without any notice. Ex 
ONE is, that you © ſuppoſe a man is made certain upon my grounds of 


40 certainty,“ i. e. knows by the perception of the agreement or diſagreement 


of ideas, that there is a God; and yet © upon a farther examination of my 
% method, he finds that the way of ideas will not do.” Here, my Lord, if 
by my grounds of certainty, my methods, and my way of ideas, you mean one 
and the ſame thing; then your words will have a conſiſtency, and tend to the 
ſame point. But then'I muſt beg your Lordſhip to conſider, that your ſup- 
poſition carries a contradiction in it, viz. that your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that by 
my grounds, -my method, and my way of certainty, a man is made cettain, and 
not made certain, that there is a God. If your Lordſhip means here by my 


ſeems to me you do) then, whatever your Lordſhip may ſuppoſe here, it makes 


P. 29 


Ibid. 


pos of certainty, my method, and my way of ideas, different things, (as it 


nothing to the point in hand; which is to ſhew, that by this my ground of 


certainty, viz. that knowledge conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of ideas; a man firſt attains to a knowledge that there is a God, 
and afterwards by the ſame grounds of certainty. he comes to loſe the know- 
ledge that there is a God; which to me ſeems little leſs than a contradiction. 


T is likely your Lordſhip will ſay you mean no ſuch thing; for you alledge 


this propoſition, ** that no idea proves the exiſtence of any thing without itſelf,” 
and give that as an inſtance, that my way of ideas will not do, i. e. will not 


prove the being of a God. It is true, your Lordſhip does ſo. But withal, my 


ord, it is as true, that this propoſition, ſuppoſing it to be mine, (for it is not 
here ſet down in my words) contains not my method, or way, or notion of 
_ certainty ; though it is in that ſenſe alone, that it can here be uſeful to your 
Lordſhip to call it my method, or the way by ideas. | 


Vo Lordſhip undertakes to ſhew, that my defining knowledge to conſiſt 


in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, ** weakens the 
te credibility of this fundamental article of faith,” that there is a God: what 


is your Lordſhip's proof of it? Juſt this: the ſaying that no idea proves the 


_ exiſtence of the thing without itſelf, will not do; ergo, the ſaying that know- 
ledge conſiſts in the fperception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 


weakens the credibility of this fundamental article. This, my Lord, ſeems to 


your 


o 
* 


me no proof; and all that I can find, that is offered to make it a proof, is only 


„ bas. New vou . 
* uncertainty of his on principles, which he went upon in poim of reaſon, 


Mr. Lockx's ſecond Reply to the 
you# ealling theſe propoſitions ® my general grounds of vertainty, my method 
of procceding, the way of ideas, and my own principles in point of reaſon ;" 
as if that made theſe two propofitions the ſame thing, and whatloever were à 


conſequence of one, may be charged as a conſequence of the other; though it 


'be viſible, that though the latter of theſe be ever {© falſe, or ever ſo far from be. 
ing a proof of a God, yet it will by no means thence follow, that the former of 


them vis. that knowledge conſiſts in the perception” of the agreement or diſc. 
greement of ideas, weakens the credibility of that fundamental article, But 


it is but for your Lordthip to call chem both “ the way of ideas,“ and that i; 
pa I may not be accuſed by your Lordſhip i for unfair and difingenuoyy 
ee dealing, for repreſenting this matter ſo; 1 ſhall here ſet down your Lord. 
ſhip's words at large: let us now ſuppoſe a perfon by natural reaſon to 
« attain to a- certainty; as to the being of God, and immortality of the ſoul , 
« and he proceeds upon 4 Ls general grounds of certainty, from the agree. 
ment or diſagreement of dens: àhd ſe from the ideas of God and the ſoul, 
he is thatle pertain of theſe two points before - mentioned. But let us again 
e ſuppoſe that uch à perſon, upom a farther examination of J. L's method of 


. « 'proceeding, finds that the way of ideas in theſe cafes will not do; for no 


% idea proves the exiſtence of the thing without itſelf, no moro than the picture 
„ef 4 man proves hie being, or the viſons of a dream makes a true hiſtory , 


(Which are J. L's own-exprefſions),. And for the ſau] he cannot be certain, 


<-byt that matter may think, (as J. L. efirms) and then what becomes of thy 
* -ſoul's immareriality (and conſequently immortality) from its operations? 
% But for all this, ſays J. L. bis affurance of falth remains firm on ity 
to any man of ſenſe, whether the finding tho 


te doth not weaken the credibility of theſe fundamental articles, when they 
4 are conſidered purely as matters of fich? For before, there way a natural 
«« credibility in them on the account of reaſon ; but by gding on wrong grounds 
«* of certaidty, all that is Joſt; and inſtead of being certain, e is more doubtful 
« than ever.“ Theſe are your Lordſhip's own words; end now I appeal to 


any man of ſenſe, whether they contain any other argument sgalaſt m 


placing of certainty as J do, but this, vis. 8s man miſtakes and thinks that this 
= ſition, no idea proves the exiftenes of the thing without itſelf, ſhews that 

the way of Idea one cannot prove g Oed ;_crgo, this propoſition, “ cer- 
*« xginty confiſts in the pererption of the agreement or Aifagreement of ideas, 
« weakens the credibility of this fundamental article, that there is a God.“ 
And ſo of the Immortality of the ſoul ; becauſe 1 fay, I know not but matter 
may think: your Lordſhip would infer, ergo, my defipition of certainty 


wieaken the credibility of the revelation of the foul's immortalit 
Fon Lordibipis pe 


aſed here to call this propoſition, “ that knowledge or 
« ;certainty confiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement ot 
« jdeas,” my general grounds of certainty z'as it 1 had ſome more particular 
ous of certainty, Whereas I have no other ground or notion of certainty, 
t this one alone; all my notion of certainty is contained in that one particu'ar 

8 „ propoſition 4 
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propoſition : but perhaps your Lordſhip did it, that you might make the 


ition above-quoted, viz. no idea proves the exiſtence of the thing 


ie without itſelf,” under the title you give it, of © the way of ideas,” paſs for 


one of my particular grounds of certainty ; whereas it is no more any ground 
of certainty of mine, or definition of knowledge, than any other propoſition in 

Arnis thing very remarkable in what your Lordſhip here ſays, is, that 
you make the failing to attain knowledge by any way of certainty in ſome par- 
ticular inſtances, to be the finding the uncertainty of the way itſelf; which is 
all one as to ſay, that if a man miſſes by algebra, the certain knowledge of 
ſome propoſitions in mathematicks, therefore he finds the way or principles of 
algebra to be uncertain or falſe. This is your Lordſhip's way of reaſoning 
here: your Lordſhip quotes out of me, * that I ſay no idea proves the exiſ- 
tence of the thing without itſelf;“ and that 1 ſay, that one cannot be cer- 
i tain that matter cannot think: from whence your Lordſhip argues, that he 
who ſays ſo, cannot attain to certainty that there is a God, or that the ſoul is 
immortal; and thereupon your Lordſhip concludes, he finds the uncertainty 
© of the principles he went upon, in point of reaſon, 1. e. that he finds this 
principle or ground of certainty he went upon in reaſoning, viz. that certainty 
or knowledge conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas, to be uncertain. For if your Lordſhip means here, by principles he 
e ent upon in point of reaſon,” any thing elſe but that definition. of know- 
ledge, which your Lordſhip calls my way, method, grounds, &c. of certainty, 


P. 28. 


which 1 and others, to the endangering ſome articles of faith, go upon; 1 


crave leave to ſay, it concerns nothing at all the argument your Lordſhip is upon, 
which is to prove, that the placing of certainty in the perception of the agree- 
1 or diſagreement of ideas may be of dangerous conſequence to any article 
_ Your Lordſhip, in the next place, ſays, before we can believe any thing, 
4. the account of revelation, we muſt ſuppoſe! there is a God. What 
uſe does your Lordſhip make of this? Vour Lordſhip thus argues; but by 
my way of oertainty, a man is made uncertain whether there be a God or no: 


* 


for chat to me is the meaning of thoſe words, * bow can his faith ſtand firm 


de ag to divine revelation, when he is made uncertain by bis own way, whether 
e there be a God or no?” or they can to me mean nothing to the queſtion in 


P. 29, 36. 


P. 29. 


hand. What is the concluſion from hence? This it muſt be, or nothing 


to the purpoſe ; ergo, my definition of knowledge, or which is the ſame 
thing, my placing of certainty in the perception of the agreement. or diſa- 
greement of idens, leaves not the articles of faith the ſame. credibility they 
had bebe. Pr eg SHER 15 
To excuſe my dullneſs in not being able to comprehend this conſequence, 
pray, my Lord, conſider, that your Lordſhip fays ; “ before we can believe 
e any thing upon the account of revelation, it muſt be ſuppoſed that there is 
God.“ But cannot he, who places certainty'in the perception of the agree- 
ment or difagreoment of ideas, ſuppoſe there is a'God? 1 . 

6 a peine, 1 BVE 
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Bur your Lordſhip means by . ſuppoſe,” that one muſt be certain that there 
is a God. Let it be ſo, and let it be your Lordſhip's privilege in controverſy to ug: 
one word for another, though of a different fignification, as I think to . ſy Ppoſe” 
and be certain” are. Cannot one that places certainty in the perception of the 


agreement or diſagreement of ideas, be certain there is a God? I can aſſure you, 


my Lord, I am certain there is a God; and yet I own, that I place certainty in 


the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas; nay, I dare venture to 


fay to your Lordihip, that I have proved there is a God, and ſee no inconfillency 
at all between theſe two propoſitions, that certainty conſiſts in the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas; and that jt is certain there is a God. 
So that this my notion of certainty, this definition of knowledge, for any thing 


your Lordſhip has ſaid to the contrary, leaves to this fundamental article the 


ſame credibility, and the ſame certainty it had before. 


P, 29. 


_ Your Lordſhip fays farther, “ to ſuppoſe divine revelation, we muſt be 
« certain that there is a principle above matter and motion in the world.” 


Here, again, my Lord, your way of writing makes work for my ignorance; 


and before I can either admit or deny this propoſition, or judge what force it 


has to prove the propoſition in queſtion, I muſt diſtinguiſh it into theſe different 
ſenſes, which I think your Lordſhip's way of Ran may comprehend. For 
your Lordſhip may mean it thus; © to ſuppoſe divine revelation, we muſt be 
<< certain, i. e. we muſt believe that there is a principle above matter and motion 
„ in the world.“ Or your Lordſhip may mean thus; we muſt be certain, 
c i. e. we muſt know that there is ſomething above matter and motion in the 


% world.” In the next place your Lordſhip may mean by ſomething above 


matter and motion, either fimply an intelligent being; for knowledge, without 


determining what being it is in, is a principle above matter and motion: or 


your Lordſhip may mean an immaterial intelligent being. So that this unde- 
termined way of expreſſing, includes at leaſt four diſtinct propoſitions, whereof 
ſome are true, and others not ſo. For, t 

1. My Lord, if your Lordſhip means, that to. ſuppoſe a divine reve- 


lation, a man muſt be certain, i. e. muſt certainly know, that there is an intel- 


. ligent being in the world; and that that intelligent being is immaterial from 


| whence that revelation comes; I deny it. For a man may ſuppoſe revelation 


upon the belief of an intelligent being, from whence it comes, without being 
able to make out to himſelf, by a ſcientifical reaſoning, that there is ſuch a 
being. A proof whereof, I humbly conceive, are the Anthropomorphites 
among the Chriſtians heretofore, who nevertheleſs rejected not the revelation 
of the New Teſtament: and he that will talk with illiterate people in this 


age, will, I doubt not, find many who believe the Bible to be the word of 
God, though they imagine God himſelf in the ſhape of an old man ſitting in 


© Heaven 3 which they could not do, if they knew, i. e. had examined and un- 


derſtood any demonſtration whereby he is proved to be immaterial, without 
which they cannot know it. | ; | 


2. Ir your Lordſhip means, that to ſuppoſe a divine revelation, it is necef- 


 fary to know; that there is ſimply an intelligent being ; this alſo I deny. . For 


6 ;' to 
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to ſuppoſe a divine revelation; it is not neceſſary that a man ſhould know that 
there is ſuch an intelligent being in the world: I fay, know, i. e. from thin 
that he does know, demonſtratively deduce the proof of ſuch a being: it is 
enough for the receiving divine revelation, to believe, that there is ſuch a being, 
Without having by demonſtration attained to the knowledge, that there is a 
God, Every one that believes right, does not always reaſon exactly, eſpecially 
in abſtract metaphyſical ſpeculations: and if nobody can believe the bible to 
be of divine revelation, but he that clearly comprehends the whole deduction, 
und ſees the evidence of the demonſtration, wherein the exiſtence of an intel- 
-Jigent being, on whoſe will all other beings depend, is ſcientifically proved; 
there are, 1 fear, but few Chriſtians among illiterate people, to look no farther. 
He that believes there is a God, though he does no more than believe it, and 
has not attained to the certainty of knowledge, i. e. does not ſee the evident 
demonſtration of it, has ground enough to admit of divine revelation. The 
apoſtle tells us, that he that will come to God, muſt believe that he is,” 
but I do not remember the ſcripture any where ſays, that he muſt know that 
he is. 72 | | | ö 8 f 
3. In the next place, if your Lordſhip means, that to ſuppoſe, divine 
& revelation, a man muſt be certain, i. e. explicitly believe, that there is a 
perfectly immaterial being; I ſhall leave it to your Lordſhip's conſideration, 
whether it may not be ground enough for the ſuppoſition of a revelation, to 
believe that there is an all- knowing unerring being, who can neither deceive nor 


be deceived, without a man's preciſely determining in his thoughts, whether 


that unerring omniſcient being be immaterial or no. It is paſt all doubt, that 
every one that examines and reaſons right, may come to a certainty, that God 


is perfectly immaterial. But it may be a queſtion, whether every one, who be- 


lieves a revelation to be from God, may have entered into the diſquiſition of the 
immateriality of his being? Whether, I ſay, every ignorant day-labourer, who 
believes the bible to be the word of God, has in his mind conſidered mate- 
\riality-and immateriality, and does explicitly believe God to be immaterial, I 
ſhall leave to your Lordſhip to determine, if you think fit, more expreſsly than 
'your words do here. F 9 455 
4 IF your Lordſhip means, that to ſuppoſe a divine revelation, a man 
muſt de certain, i. e. believe that there is a ſupreme intelligent being,” from 
whence it comes, who can neither deceive nor be deceived ; I grant it to be 
Tuxer being the ſeveral propoſitions, either of which may be meant in your 
\ *Lordſhip's ſo general, and to me donbtful, way of expreſſing yourſelf; to 
avoid the length, which a particular anſwer to each of them would run me 
into, Iwill venture (and it is a venture to anſwer to an ambiguous propoſition 
in one ſenſe, when the author has the liberty of ſaying he meant it in another; 
2 great convenience of general, looſe, and doubtful expreſſions) I will, I ſay, 
venture to anſwer it, in the ſenſe I gueſs moſt ſuited to your Lordſhip's pur- 
pole; and ſee what your Lordſhip proves by it, I will therefore ſpppoſe your 
 - *Lordſhip's reaſoning to be this; that, ia 
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„To ſuppoſe divine revelation, a man muſt be certain, i. . believe that 
<* there, is a principle above matter and motion, 1. e. an immaterial. intelligent 
being in the world.“ Let it be ſo; what does your Lordſhip. infer ? 


P. 29. % Therefore upon the principle of certainty. by ideas, he [i. e. he that places 


P. iv. 


& 10. 


3 


96. 


i certainty in the perception. of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas] can. 
not be certain of [i, e. believe] this. This conſequence ſeems a little 
ſtrange, but your Lord ſhip proves it thus; * becauſe he does not know but 
matter may think; which argument, put into form, will ſtand. thus 
Ie one who places certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of ideas, does not knom but matter may think; then whoever places 
certainty, ſo, cannot belieye there is an immaterial intelligent being in the world. 
Burr there is on who, placing certainty in the perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of ideas, does not know but matter may think! 
Enco, whoever | places cextainty in the perception of the agreement or 
diſagteoment of ideas, cannot think that there is an intelligent immaterial 
being. Mitt ac 18110 709 N Hs 24436115) N enen 400 0 1 | 
Tuis argumentation is ſo defective in every part of it, that for fear I ſhould be 
_ thought te make an ,argument;/for.your., Lordſhip in requital for the anſwer 
aur; Lordſhip made for me, L muſt deſire the reader to conſider, your Lord- 
ſhip ſays, % we muſt he certain; he cannot be certain, becauſe he doth not 
„ know-z”,,which in ſhort is. We cannot becauſe he cannot; and he cannot 


- 
- 


: 


Eid. -becauſe, he doch not. This. conſidered i the ſyllogiſm Lhaye. made 
to contain your Lordſhip's argument in its full force... 
I come theretors to the Hllogiſm itſelf, and there firſt I deny the minor, 
which is this 3 100 + Smeg ert Mie gen i Bly: e Sno yo 

- ,-<,'Tazx is obe who! placing gertainty in the perception of the agreement 
dor diſagreement of. idsas, doth .not know but matter may think,” 
IOI With; this, becauſe his is the foundatior 3 Lordſhip's ar- 
gument; and therefore I defire.your Lordſhip would produce any, ane, who, 
;placipg, certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement. of ideas, 
does not know. but matter may think... e. 
Tux reaſon why I preſs this, is, becauſe, I ſuppoſe, your Lordſhip means 
me here, and would have, it thought ĩhat I ſay, I do. not Know but that matter 
may think a but that I do not 2 70 . nor any thing elſe from whence may. 
be. inferred, what your Lordſhip adds in the annexed. words, if they can be in- 
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| ferred from it; and conſequently all revelation may be nothing but the 
wid. effects of an exalted: fancy or the heats: of a, diſordered. imagination, as Spi- 
4 noſa aſſirmed Qn the contrary, I do ſay, , it is impoſſible to conceive: 

e. 10. . that mattet, either with ot without motion, could have originally in and from 
itſelf perception and knowledge. And having in that chapter eſtabliſhed 
this i tee is an eternal, immaterial, knowing being, I think no body 
but your Lordſhip could have imputed to me the doubung, that there was ſuch. 

a being, becauſe I ſay in another place, and to another purpoſe, ** it. is impoſ- 

< 3. © ſible. ſor us, by the contemplation. of, our on ideas, without revelation, to 
diſcoyer, whether omnipotency has not given to ſome ſyſtems of 1 1 
fey 5 8 ' | N I 5 Wh 5 ? 1 it 5 30s Y 
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i fitly diſpoſed, a power to perceive and think, or elſe joined and fixed to matter 
«. { diſpaſed, a thinking immaterial ſubſtance: it being in reſpect of our no- 
« tions not much more remote from our comprehenſions to conceive, that 
«, God can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to our idea of matter à faculty. of thinking, 
« than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another ſubſtance, with a faculty of think- 
ing. From my ſaying thus, that God (whom I have proved to be an im- 
material being) by his omnipotency, may, for ought we know, ſuperadd to- 
ſome parts of matter a faculty of thinking, it requires ſome ſkill for any one to 
repreſent me as your-Lordſhip does here, as one ignorant or doubtful whether 
matter may not think; to that degree, that: I am not certain, or I do not 
„ believe that there is a principle above matter and motion in the world, and 


« conſequently all revelation may be nothing but the effects of an exalted fancy, _ 


« or the heats of a diſordered imagination, as Spinoſa affirmed.“ For thus I, 
or ſome body elſe (whom I. deſire your Lordſhip to produce) ſtands painted in 
this your . Lordſhip's argument from the ſuppoſition of a divine revelation; 
which your Lordſhip brings here to prove, that the defining of knowledge, as 
I do, to conſiſt in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 
weakens the credibility of the articles of the Chriſtian faith. d i 207! 
Bor if your Lordſhip thinks it ſo dangerous a poſition to ſay, it is not 
** much harder for us to conceive, that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to 
e matter a faculty of thinking, han that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another ſub- 
«+ ſtance, with a faculty of thinking; (which is the utmoſt I have ſaid con- 
cerning the faculty of thinking in matter:) I humbly conceive it would be more 
to your put poſe to prove; that the infinite omnipotent Creator of all things, 
out of nothing, cannot, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to ſome on of matter, diſ- 
poſed as he ſees fit, a faculty of thinking, which the reſt of matter has not; 
rather than to repreſent me, with that candour your Lordſhip does, as one, 
who ſa far makes matter a thinking thing, as thereby to queſtion the being of 
à principle above matter and motion in the world, and conſequently to take 
away all revelation: which how natural and genuine a repreſentation it is of 
my ſenſe, expreſſed in the paſſages of my Eſſay, which I have above ſet down, I 
humbly. ſubmit to the reader's judgment and your Lordſhip's zeal for truth to 
determine; and ſhall not ſtay to examine whether man may not have an exalted 
fancy, and the,heats of a diſordered imagination, equally overthrowing divine 
teyelation, though the power of thinking be placed only in an immaterial 
ſubſtance. , er Git 6 d Henn ond notte tei | t 22 
Iced noy to the ſequel of your major, which is this 
Ir any one who places certainty in the perception of the agreement or 
t diſagreement of ideas, does not know: but matter may think; then whoever 
en places certainty ſo, cannot believe there is an immaterial intelligent being 
f in the world.“ r a4 lol t 26 $9191 R. (i % v. 111 22 
Ing conſequence here is from does not, to cannot, which I cannot but 
wonder to find in an argument of your Lordſhip's. For he that does not to- 
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day believe or know, that matter cannot be ſo ordered by God's omnipoteney, 


eee | | 4 N 2 | | | believe 


as t9;think. (if that; ſubverts the belief of an immaterial intelligent being in the 
world) may! know or believe it to-morrow: or if he ſhould never know or 


believe it, yet others who define knowledge as he does, may know or believe it 


P. 28. 


P. 30. 


. Eflay 


and they were well choſen 


aGod? 
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Unleſs your Lordſhip can prove, that it is impoſſible for any one, who defines 
knowledge, to conſiſt in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas, to know or believe that matter cannot think. But this, as 1 remember, 
your Lordſhip has not any where attempted to prove. And yet without this, 
your Lordſhip's way of teaſoning is no more than to argue, that one cannot do 
a thing becauſe another does not do it. And yet upon this ſtrange conſequence 
is built all that your Lordſhip brings here to prove, that my definition of 
knowledge weakens the credibility of articles of faith, v. g. | 
IT weakens the credibility of this fundamental article of faith, that there is 
a God! How'ſo? Becauſe I who have fo defined knowledge, ſay in my 
» © That the knowledge of the exiſtence of any other thing [but of God] 
t we can have only by ſenſation : for there being no neceſſary connection of real 
© exiſtence" with any idea a man hath in his memory,” nor of any other exiſ- 
* rence but that of God, with the exiſtence of any particular man; no parti- 
« cular man can know the exiſtence of any other being, but only when, by 
i actual operating upon him, it makes itſelf perceived by him: for the having 
* the idea of any thing in our mind, no more proves the exiſtence of that 
« thing, than the picture of a man evidences his being in the world, or the 
« viſions of a dream make thereby a true hiſtory.” For ſo are the words of 
my book, and not as your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to ſet them down here: 
by your Lordſhip, to ſhew that the way of ideas 
would not do; i. e. in my way of ideas, I cannot prove there is a God. : 
Bur ſuppoſing I had ſaid in that place, or any other, that -which would 


- 


hinder the proof ofa God, as I have not, might I not ſee my error, and alter or 


renounce that opinion, without changing my definition of knowledge? Or 
could not another man, who defined knowledge as I do, avoid thinking, as your 


Lordſhip ſays I ſay, that no idea proves the exiſtence of the thing without 


« itſelf;” and ſo be able, notwithſtanding my ſaying fo, to prove that there is 
 A6AIN, your Lordſhip argues, that my definition of knowledge weakens the 
credibility of the articles of faith, becauſe it takes away revelation; and your 


proof of that is, becauſe I do not know, whether matter may not think.” 


Tux fame ſort of argumentation your Lordſhip goes on with in the next 
page, where you ſay again, before there can be any ſuch thing as aſſurance 
„of faith upon divine revelation, there muſt be a certainty as to ſenſe and 
te tradition; for there can be no revelation pretended now, without immediate 


„ inſpiration: and the baſis of our faith is a revelation contained in an ancient 


 » 


% book, © whereof the parts were delivered at diſtant times, but conveyed 


« down to us by an univerſal tradition. But now, what if my grounds 
of certainty can give us no aſſurance as to theſe things? Your Lordſhip 
ſays you do not mean, that they cannot demonſtrate matters of fact, which 


&« it were moſt unreaſonable” to expect, but that theſe grounds of certainty 


make all things uncertain; for your Lordſhip thinks you have proved, that 
* this way of ideas cannot give a ſatisfactory account, as to the exiſtence of 
1 the plaineſt objects of ſenſe; becauſe reaſon cannot perceive the connection 


E between 


Biſhop of Worceſter, 


between the objects and the ideas: how then can we arrive to any certainty 
« in perceiving thoſe objects by their ideas ?” 3 
At the force of which argument lies in this, that I have ſaid (or am 
ſuppoſed to have ſaid, or to hold; for that I ever ſaid fo, I do not remember) 
that <*-reaſon. cannot perceive the connexion between the objects and the ideas: 
Ergo, whoever holds that knowledge conſiſts in the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas, cannot have any aſſurance of faith upon divine 
tevelation. M667 Pow £5; i 3 
My, Lord, let that propoſition, viz. that reaſon cannot perceive the con- 
« gnection between the objects and the ideas, be mine as much as your Lord- 
ſhip pleaſes, and let it be as inconſiſtent as you pleaſe, with the aſſurance of 
faith upon divine revelation; how. will it follow from thence, that the placing 
of certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas is the 


« revelation” to any body? Though I who hold knowledge to confiſt in the 
perception of the agreement and diſagreement of ideas, have the misfortune 
to run into this error, viz. that reaſon cannot perceive the connection between 
« the ohjects and the ideas,” which is inconſiſtent with the aſſurance of faith 
upon divine revelation ; yet it is not neceſſary that all others who with me 
hold, that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of ideas, ſhould alſo hold, © that reaſon cannot perceive the connection between 
« the objects and the ideas,” or that I myſelf ſhould. always hold it; unleſs 
your Lordſhip will ſay, that whoever places certainty, as I do, in the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, muſt neceſſarily hold all the errors 
that I,do, which are inconſiſtent with, or weaken the belief of any article of 
faith, and hold them incorrigibly. Which has as much conſequence, as if I 
ſould argue, that becauſe your Lordſhip, who lives at Worceſter, does ſome- 
times miſtake- in quoting me; therefore no body who lives at Worceſter can 


tions. For, my Lord, the holding certainty to conſiſt in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas, is no more a neceſſary cauſe of holding 
thoſe erroneous propoſitions, which your Lordſhip imputes to me, as weaken- 
ing the credibility of the mentioned articles of faith, than the place of your 
Lordſhip's dwelling is a neceſſary cauſe of wrong quoting. Se 

I sHALL not here go about to trouble your Lordſhip, with divining again 
what may be your Lordſhip's preciſe meaning in ſeveral of the propofitions con- 
tained in the paſſages above ſet down ; eſpecially that remarkable ambiguous, 
and to me obſcure one, viz. there muſt be a certainty as to ſenſe and tradi- 
.* tion.” I fear. I have waſted too much of your Lordſhip's, and my reader's 


endeavour. to explain whatever I am at a loſs about the determined ſenſe of, in 
any of your Lordſhip's expreſſions. ee 

Or I will crave leave to beg my reader to obſerve, that in this firſt head, 
which we are upon, your Lordſhip has uſed the terms certain and certainty 
near twenty times, but without determining in any of them, whether you 
mean knowledge, or the full aſſurance of faith, or any degree of Vibe 
+ 5 ts though 


cauſe that there . cannot be any ſuch thing as the aſſurance of faith upon divine 


quote my words right, or your Lordſhip can never mend your wrong quota- 


time in that employment already; and there would be no end, if I ſhould ' 


P. 29—31, 
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though it be evident, that in theſe pages your Lordſhip uſes” certainty for all 
theſe three: which, ambiguous uſe of the main word in that diſcourſe, cannot 
but render your Lordſhip's ſenſe” clear and perſpicuous, and your argument 
very copent; and no doubt will do ſo to any one, 'who'will'be but at the pains 
to reduce that one word to à clear determined ſenſe all through theſe few pa- 
: ragra hs. „ 47 5 Men eden $6533, 2200 eee, 5 
b. . ok Lordſhip ſays, «© huve not all mankind, who have talked of matters of 
© faith, allowed a certainty of faith, as well as a certainty of knowledge?“ 
Anſ. But did ever any ont of all that mankind allow it as a tolerable way of 
ſpeaking, that believing in general (for which your Lordſhip has uſed it) which 
contains in it the lowelt degree of faith, ſhould be called”certainty ?- Could he, 
who ſaid, I believe; Lord, help my unbelief!“ or any one who is weak in 
faith, or of little faith, be properly ſaid to be certain, or “ de dubio certus,” 
of what he believes but with a weak degree of aſſent? I ſhall not queſtion 
hat your Lordſhip's great learning may authorize; but I imagine every one 
hath not ſkill, or will not aſſume the liberty to ſpeak ſ o. 
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Ix a witneſs before 4 Judge, aſked upon his oath whether he were certain 
of fuch à thing, ſliouſd anſwer,” Ves, he was certain; and upon farther 
demand, ſhould give this account of his certainty,” that he believed it; would 
he not make the court and auditors believe ſtrangely of him? For to ſay that 
a man is certain, when he barely believes, and that perhaps with no great aſſur- 
ance of faith, is to ſay that he is certain, where he ons an uncertainty. For 
he that ſays he barely believes, acknowledges that he aſſents to a propoſition 
as true, upon bare en y. © And where any one aſſents thus to any propoſi- 
tion, his aſſent excludes not e that it may be othetwiſo; and where, 
h 50 any one's Jadgment,” there is a poſſibility to be otherwiſe there one cannot 
deny but there is fome uncertainty; and the leſs cogent the probabilities appear, 
upon which he aſſents, the greater the uncertamty. 80 that alt barely probable 
proofs, which procure affent, always containing ſocne viſible poſſibility: that it 
may be otherwile (or elſe it would be demonſtration) and conſequently the 
weaker the probability appears, the weaker'the aſſentj and ihe more the uncer- 
tainty; it chende follows, that where there is ſuch a mixture of uncertainty, 
Hthete a man is ſo far uncertain: and therefore to ſay, that a man mis certain 
where he barely believes or aſſents but wWeakly, though he does believe, ſeems 
to me to ſay, that he is certain and uncertain together. But though bare belief 
| | always includes ſome degrees of uncertainty; yet it doss not therefore neceſſarily 
| include any degree of wavering ;* the evidently-ſtrong/probability-may as ſteadily 
q determine the man to aſſent to the truth, or make him take the propoſition for 
3 true, and act accordingly, as knowledge makes him ſee ot be certain that it is 
| 5 true. And he that doth ſo, as to trüths revealed in the ſcripture, will ſhew 
1 | his faith by his works; and has, for ought I can ſee, all the faith neceſſary to 
a Chriſtian, and required to ſal vation. 
| | MI Lord; when I confider the length of my anſwer/here;;to theſe few pages, 
of y ur Lordſhip's, I cannot but bemoan my o] dulneſts, and own:my-unbnels 
F to deal with ſo learned an adverſary;'as'your Lordſhip, in controver ſy: for 1 
now not how to anſwer but to à propbſition of a determine ſenſe. Whilſt 
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it is and uncertain in a A 25 or equivocal uſe of any, of the terms, 1 


cannot tell what to lay to it. know not but ſuch comprehenſive ways. of 
expreſſing one's ſelf, may do well enough in declamation; but in reaſoning 
there can be no judgment made, till one can get to ſome poſitive determined 
fenſe of the ſpeaker. If your Lordſhip had pleaſed to have condeſcended ſo 
far to my low capacity, as to have delivered your meaning here determined to 
any one of the ſenſes aboye fet down, or any other that you may have in theſe 
words I gathered them from ; it would have ſaved me a great deal of writing, 
and wur Lordſhip loſs of time in reading. I ſhould not ſay this here to your 
' Lordſhip, were it only in this one place that I find this inconvenience, It is 
PRE where in all your Lordihip's rea onings, that my want of underſtanding 
"cauſes me this difficulty, and againſt my will multiplies the words of my 
anſwer: for notwithſtanding all that great deal that I have already ſaid to'thel: 
few. pages of your Lordſhip's; yet my defence is not clear, and, ſet in. its due 
light, unlefs i ſhew in particular of cv ry one of thoſe propolitions (ſome 
. I admit as true, others I deny as not ſo) that it will not prove what 
is to be proved, viz. that my placing of knowledge in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas, leſſens the credibility of any article of 
faith, which it had before. „ 
Fox Lordſhip having done with the fundamental articles of natural religion, 
you come in the next place to thoſe of revelation; to enquire, as your Lord- 
thip ſays, « whether thoſe. who embrace the articles of faith, in the way of 
ideas, can retain their certainty of thoſe articles, when theſe ideas are 
„ quitted.“ What this inquiry is, I know not very well, becauſe I neither 
"underſtand what it is to embrace articles of faith in the way of ideas, nor know 


'what your Lordſhip means by retaining their certainty of thoſe articles, when 


theſe ideas are quitted. But it is no ſtrange thing for my ſhort fight, not 
always diſtinctly to diſcern your Lordſhip's meaning: yet here I preſume to 
know that this is the thing to be proved, viz. © that my definition of know- 
«ledge does not leave to the articles of the chriſtian faith, the ſame credibility 
they had before. The articles your Lordſhip inſtances in, are, 
1. Tae reſurrection of the dead. And here your Lordſhip proceeds juſt in 
the fame method of aryuing, as you did in the former: your Lordſhip b:ings 
feveraFpaſſages concerning identity out of my Eſſay, which you ſuppoſe incon- 
ſiſtent with the belief of the reſurrection of the ſame. body; and this. is your 
3 to prove, that my defining of knowledge to conſiſt in the perception 
the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, alters the foundation of this 
article of faith, and leaves it not the ſame credibility it had before. Now, 
my Lord, granting all that your Lordſhip has here quoted out of my chapter of 
identity and diverſity, to be as falſe as your Lordſhip pleaſes, and as inconſiſtent 
as your Lordſhip would have it, with the a:ticle of the reſurrection from the 
dead; nay, granting all the reſt of my whole Eſſay to be falſe; how will it 
_ follow from thence, that the placing certainty in the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas, weakens the credibility of this article of faith, 
that the dead ſhall riſe ?” Let it be, that I who place certainty in the percep- 
ton of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas am guilty of errors, that . 
25 nr eee e | | | th 
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the credibility of this article of faith; others who place certainty in the ſame 


the reſurreCtion of the dead, ſhould you have proved it ever fo clearly, has 
not, I humbly conceive, ſaid therein any one word towards the proving, that my 


Sip, it was deſigned as an anſwer to. And fo I proceed to the next articles of 


0 with, are no leſs than thoſe of the Trinity, and the incarnation of our Sa- 
<« viour.“ Where I muſt humbly crave leave to obſcrve to your Lordſhip, that 
in this ſecond head here, your Lordſhip has changed the queſtion from my 


ment of ideas, alters the foundation, and leſſens the credibility of any article of 
faith? This being the queſtion between your Lordſhip and me, ought, I hum- 
| — conceive, molt eſpecially to have been kept cloſe to in this article of the 


judicial to the dodtrine of the Trinity, that my book was firſt brought into 


of the Trinity, and our Saviour's incarnation.” And then the anſwer I have 


the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, weakens the credibility of any one 
| ſhip is pleaſed to call it) © new method of certainty, of ſa dangerous conſequence 
and all that your terrible repreſentation of it being, as I humbly conceive, come 


to juſt nothing : I come now to vindicate my book from your new acculation 


chriſtian faith you oppole them to, than you have proved by them, that my 
defisition of knowledge weakens the credibility of any of thole articles. 
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perception, may not run into thoſe errors, and ſo not have their belief of this 
TT nn ne nn | 

_ Your Lordſhip therefore, by all the long diſcourſe you have made here 
againſt my notion of perſonal identity, to prove that it weakens the credibility of 


definition of knowledge weakens the credibility of this article of faith. For 
this, my Lord, .is the propoſition to be proved, as your Lordſhip cannot but 
remember, if you pleaſe to recolle& what is faid in your 21ſt and following 

ges, and what, in the 95th page of my ſecond letter, quoted by your Lord- 


faith your Lordſhip inſtances in. Your Lordſhip fays, | 
2. Tux next articles of faith which my notion of ideas is inconſiſtent 


notions of certainty, to my notion of ideas. For the queſtion, as I have often 
had occaſion to obſerve to your Lordſhip, is, whether my notion of certainty, 
1. e. my placing of certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 


[ 
- 


rinity ; becauſe it was upon the account of my notion of certainty, as pre- 


this diſpute. But your Lordſhip offers nothing, that I can find, to prove that 
my definition of La wledge or certainty does any way leſſen the credibility of 
either of the articles here mentioned, unleſs your miſting upon ſome ſuppoſed 
errors of mine about, nature and perſon, muſt be taken for proofs of this 
propoſition, that my definition of certainty leſſens the.credibility of the articles 


already given to the ſame way of arguinentation uſed by your Lordſhip, 
concerning the articles of a God, revelation, and the reſutrection, I think 
may ne. > por Ge a at. Work | | 


Ha vine, as I beg leave to think, ſhewn that your Lordſhip has not in the 
leaſt proved this propoſition, that the placing of certainty in the perception of 


article of fairh, which was your. former accuſation againſt this (as your Lord- 


« to that article of faith which your Lordſhip has endeayoured to defend; 


in your laſt letter, and to ſhew that you no more prove the paſſages you 
alledue out of my Effay to have any. inconſiſtency with the articles of the 
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1. Tux article of the chriſtian faith your Lordſhip begins with, is that of P. 3. 
the reſurrection of the dead; and concerning that, you fay, „the reaſon of 
« believing the teſurrection of the ſame body, upon my grounds, is from the 

* idea of identity.” Anſw. Give me leave, my Lord, to ſay that the reaſon 
of believing any article of the. chriſtian faith (ſuch as your Lordſhip is here 
ſpeaking of) to me and upon my grounds, is its being a part of divine revela- 
tion. Upon this ground I believed it, before I either writ that chapter of iden- 
tity and diverſity, and before I ever thought of thoſe propoſitions which your 
Lordſhip quotes out of that chapter, and upon the ſame ground I believe it 
ſtill; and not from my idea of identity. This ſaying of your Lordſhip's 
therefore, being. a propoſition neither ſelf-evident, nor allowed by me to. be 
true, remains to be proved. So that your foundation failing, all your large 
| ſuperſtructure built thereupon, comes to nothing. | 

Bur, my Lord, before we go any farther, I crave leave humbly to repreſent 
to your Lordſhip, that I thought you undertook to make out that my notion of 
ideas was inconſiſtent with the articles of the chriſtian faith. But that which 
your Lordſhip inſtances in here, is not, that I yet know, any article of the chriſ- 
tian faith, The reſurrection of the dead, I acknowledge to be an article of 
the chriſtian faith: but that the reſurrection of the ſame body, in your. Lord- 
ſhip's ſenſe of the ſame body, is an article of the chriſtian faith, is what, I con- 
feſs, I do not yet know. | 

Ix the New Teſtament (wherein, I think, are contained all the articles of 
the chriſtian faith) I find our Saviour and the Apoſtles to preach the reſurrec- 
tion of the dead, and the reſurrection from the dead, in many places: but I 
do not remember any place, where the reſurrection of the fame body is ſo 
much as mentioned. Nay, which is very remarkable in the caſe, I do not 
remember in any place of the New Teſtament (where the general reſutrection 
at the laſt day is ſpoken of) any ſuch expreſſion as the reſurrection of the body, 
much leſs of the ſame body. And it may ſeem to be, not without ſome 
ſpecial reaſon, that where St. Paul's diſcourſe was particularly concerning the 
body, and fo led him to name it; yet when he ſpeaks of the reſurrection, he 
ſays, you, and not your bodies. . 1 Cor. vi. 14- . 

Isax, the general reſurrection at the laſt day; becauſe where the reſurrec- 
tion of ſome particular perſons, preſently upon our Saviour's reſurrection, is 
mentioned, the words are, The graves were opened, and many bodies of Mah. xxvii. 
e ſaints, which flept, aroſe and came out of the graves after his reſurtection, and 52, 53. 
« went into the holy city, and appeared to many.” Of which peculiar way of 
ſpeaking of this reſurrection, the paſſage itſelf gives a reaſon in theſe words, 
** appeared to many; i. e. thoſe who ilept, appeared, ſo as to be known to 
be riſen, But this could not be known, unleſs they brought with them the 
evidence, that they were thoſe who had been dead, whereof there were theſe 
two proofs; their graves were opened, and their bodies not only gone out of 
them, but appeared to be the ſame to thoſe who had known them formerly 

alive, and knew them to be dead and buried. For if they had been thoſe who 
had been dead ſo long, that all who knew them once alive were now gone, 
thoſe to whom they appeared might have known them to be men, but could not 
have known they were riſen from the dead, becauſe they never knew they had 
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deen dead. All that by their appearing they could have known, was, that they 
were ſo many living ſtrangers, of whoſe reſurrefion they knew nothing, It 
was neceflary therefore, that they ſhould come in ſuch bodies, as might in make 
and ſize, &c. appear to be the ſame they had before, that they might be known 
to thoſe of their acquaintance whom they appeared to. And it is probable 
they were ſuch as were newly dead, whoſe bodies were not d:flolved and diſſi- 
pated ;-'and therefore it is particularly ſaid here (differently from what is ſaid of 
the general reſurrection) that their bodies aroſe: becauſe they were the ſame, 
that were then lying in their graves, the moment before they roſe. 
Bo x your Lordſhip endeavours to prove it muſt be the fame body: and let us 
grant, that your Lordſhip, nay, and others too, think you have proved it muſt 
be the ſame body; will you therefore ſay, that he holds what is inconſiſtent. 
with an article of faith, who _ never ſcen this your Lordſhip's interpretation 
of the ſcripture, nor your reaſons for the ſame body, in your ſenſe of ſame body; 
or, if he has ſeen them, yet not underſlanding them, or net perceiving the force 
of them; believes what the ſcripture propoſes to him, viz. that at the laſt da 
© the dead ſhall be raiſed,” without determining whether it ſhall be with the 
very ſame bodies or no? 2.8. of E . 
I x xow your Lordſhip pretends not to erect your particular interpretations of 
ſcripture, into articles of faith; and if you do not, he that believes the dead 
„ ſhall be raiſed,” believes that article of faith which the ſcripture propoſes ;- 
and cannot be accuſed of holding any thing inconſiſtent with it, if it ſhould 
happen, that what he holds is inconſiſtent with another propoſition, viz. that 
© the dead ſhall be raiſed with the ſame bodies, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe: 
which I do not ſind propoſed in holy writ as an artiele of faith. 
P. 34, 35- Bu your CORP argues, it muſt be the fame body; which, as you 
explain ſame body, “is not the ſame individual particles of matter, which 
«« were united at the point of death; nor the ſame particles-of .matter, that the 
s finner had at the time of the commiſſton-of: his fins. But that it muſt be the 
„ fame material ſubſtance, which was vitally united to the ſoul here;“ i. e. as 
I underſtand it, the ſame individual particles of matter, u hich were, ſome time 
or other during his life here, vitally united to his foul. | 


„ 


o 


P. 37. Vous firſt argument, to prove that it muſt be the ſame body in this ſenfe of 
John v. 28, the ſame body, is taken from theſe words of our Saviour :- * All that are in the 
9 « greves ſhall hear his voice, and Mall come forth.” From whence your Lord- 
ſhip argues, that theſe words, all that are in their graves,” relate to no other 

ſubſtance, than what was united to the ſoul in life; becauſe “ a different ſub- 

« ſtance cani ot be ſaid to be in the graves, and to come out of them.“ Which 

words of your Lordſhip's, if they prove any thing, prove that the ſoul too is 

lodged in the grave, and raiſed out of it at the laſt day. For your Lordſhip ſays, 

« can a different ſubſtance be ſaid to be in their graves, and come out of them ?” 

So that according to this interpretation of theſe words of our Saviour, no other 

ſubſtance being raiſed, but what hears his voice; and no other ſubſtance hearing 

his voice, but what being called comes out of the grave; and no other ſubſtance 

coming out of the grave, but what was in the grave; any one muſt conclude, that 

| the ſoul, unleſs it be in the grave, will make no part of the perſon that is raiſed, 

p. 37. unleſs, as your Lordſhip argues againſt me, you can make it out, that 4 ſub- 
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« ſtance which never was in the grave may come out of it,” or that the ſoul 
is no ſubſtance. | | 
Bur ſetting aſide the ſubſtance of the ſoul, another thing that will make any 
one doubt, whether this your interpretation of our Saviour's words be neceſſa— 
rily to be received as their true ſenſe, is, that it will not be very eaſily reconciled 
to your ſaying, you do not mean by the ſame body, ** the ſame individual 
« particles which were united at the point of death.“ And yet by this inter- 
pretation of our Saviour's words, you can mean no other particles, but ſuch as 


were united at the point of death: becauſe you mean no other ſubſtance, but 


what comes out of the grave; and no ſubſtance, no particles come out, you ſay, 
but what were in the grave: and I think your Lordſhip will not ſay, that the 
particles that were ſeparate from the body by perſpiration, before the point of 
death, were laid up in the grave. | 
Bur your Lordſhip, I find, has an anſwer to this; viz. “ that by compar- 
« ing this with other places, you find that the words [of our Saviour above 
% quoted] are to be underſtood of the ſubſtance of the body, to which the ſoul 
« was united; and not to (I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip writ of) thoſe individual 


« particles,” i. e. thoſe individual particles that are in the grave at the reſurrec- 


tion: for ſo they muſt be read, to make your Lordſhip's ſenſe entire, and to the 
purpoſe of your anſwer here. And then me hinks this laſt ſenſe of our Savi- 
our's words given by your Lordſhip, wholly overturns the ſenſe which you have 


iven of them above; where from thoſe words you preſs the belief of the reſur- 


rection of the ſame body, by this ſtrong argument, that a ſubſtance could not, 
upon hearing the voice of Chriſt, © come out of the grave, which was never 
e in the grave.” There (as far as I can underſtand your words) your Lord- 
ſhip argues, that our Saviour's words muſt be underſtood of the particles in the 
grave, © unleſs, as your Lordſhip ſays, one can make it out that a ſubſtance 
« which was never in the grave, may come out of it.” And here your Lord- 
ſhip expreſly ſays, that “ our Saviour's words are to be underſtood of the ſub- 
„ ſtance of that body, to which the ſoul was [at any time] united, and not to 
“ thoſe individual particles that are in the grave,” Which put together, ſeems 
to me to ſay, that our Saviour's words are to be underſtood of thoſe particles 
only that are in the grave, and not of thoſe particles only which are in the 
grave; but of others alſo which have at any time been vitally united to the 
' foul, but never were in the grave. 4 

THe next text your Lordſhip brings, to make the reſurrection of the ſame 
body, in your ſenſe, an article of faith, are theſe words of St. Paul: “ For we 
„ muſt all appear before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, that every one may 
« receive the things done in his body, according to that he hath done, whe- 
« ther it be good or bad.” To which your Lordſhip ſubjoins this queſtion ; 
«© Can theſe words be underſtood of any other material ſubſtance, but that body 
* in which theſe things were done?” Anſw. A man may ſuſpend his deter- 


P. 33. 


4 


2 Cor. v. 10. 


mining the meaning of the apoſtle to be, that a ſinner ſhall ſuffer for his ſins 


in the very ſame body wherein he committed them; becauſe St. Paul does not 
fay he ſh:ll have the very fame body when he ſuffers, that he had when he 
ſinned. The apoſtle fays indeed, done in his body.“ The body he had, ad 
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did things in at five or fifteen, was no doubt his body, as much as that which 
he did things in at fifty was his body, though his body were not the very 
ſame body at thoſe different ages: and ſo will the body, which he ſhall have 
after the reſurrection, be his body, though it be not the very ſame with that 
which he had at five, or fifteen, or fifty. He that at threeſcore is broke on the 
wheel, for a murder he committed at twenty, is puniſhed for .what he did in 
his body; though the body he has, i. e. his body at threeſcore, be not the 

ſame, i, e. made up of the ſame individual particles of matter, that that body 
wa*, which he had forty years before. When your Lordſhip has reſolved with 
yourſelf, what that ſame immutable he is, which at the laſt judgment ſhall 
receive the things done in his body; your Lordſhip will eafily ſee, that the body 

he had, when an embrio in the womb, when a child playing in coats, when a 
man marrying a wife, and when bed rid dying of a conſumption, and at laſt, , 
which he ſhall have after his reſurrection ; are each of them his body, though 
neither of them be the ſame body, the one with the other. 

Bor farther to your Lordſhip's queſtion, © can theſe words be underſtood of 
&« any other material ſubſtance, but that body in which theſe things were done?” 

- I anſwer, theſe words of St. Paul may be underſtood of another material ſub. 
ſtance, than that body in which theſe things were done; becauſe your Lord- 
ſhip teaches me and gives me a ſtrong reaſon ſo to underſtand them. Your 
Lordſhip fays, that you do not ſay the ſame particles of matter, which the 
«* ſinner had at the very time of the commiſſion of his fins, ſhall be raiſed at 
« the laſt day.” And your Lordſhip gives this reaſon for it: * for then a 
“long finner muſt have a vaſt body, conſidering the continual ſpending of par- 
« ticles by perſpiration.” Now, my Lord, if the apoſtle's words, as your 
Lordſhip would argue, cannot be underſtood of any other material ſubſtance, 
but that body in which theſe things were done; and no body, upon the removal 
or change of ſome of the particles that at any time make it up, is the ſame ma- 
terial ſubſtance, .or the ſame body: it will, I think, thence follow, that either 

the ſinner muſt have all the ſame individual particles vitally united to his ſoul, 
when he is raiſed, that he had vitally united to his foul, when he ſinned: or 
elſe St. Paul's words here cannot be underſtood to mean the ſame body in 
which © the things were done.” For if there. were other pariicles of mat- 
ter in the body, wherein the thing was done, than in that which is raiſed, that 
which is raiſed cannot be the ſame body in which they were done: unleſs that 
alone, which has juſt all the ſame individual particles when any action is done, 
being the ſame body wherein it was done, that alſo, which has not the ſame 
individual particles wherein that action was done, can be the fame body 
wherein it was done; which is in effect to make the ſame body ſometimes to 
be the fame, and ſometimes not the ſame. 

Your Lordſhip thinks it ſuffices to make the ſame body, to have not all, 
but no other particles of matter, but ſuch as were ſome time or other vitally 
united to the ſoul before: but ſuch a body, made up of. part of the particles 
ſome time or other vitally united to the ſoul, is no more the ſame body 
wherein the actions were done in the diſtant: parts of the long ſinner's life, 
than that is the fame body in which a quarter, or half, or three quarters, 
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of the ſame particles, that made it up, are wanting. For example; a ſinner ; 
has ated here in his body an hundred years; he is raiſed at the laſt day, but 
with what body? The ſame, ſays your Lordſhip, that he acted in; becauſe | 
St. Paul ſays “he muſt receive the things done in his body.” What therefore 
muſt his body at the reſurrection conſiſt of? Muſt it conſiſt of all the particles | 
of matter that have ever been vitally united to his ſoul ? for they, in ſucceſſion, | | N 
have all of them made up his body, wherein he did theſe things. No, ſays P. zz. | if 
your Lordſhip, that would make his body too vaſt ; it ſuffices to make the ſame [ 
body in which the things were done, that it conſis of ſome of the particles, | 
and no other but ſuch as were ſome time, during his life, vitally united to his ö 
ſoul. + But according to this account, his body at the reſurrection being, as 
your Lordſhip ſeems to limit it, near the ſame ſize it was in ſome part of his life; 
it will be no more the ſame body, in which the things were done in the diſtant 
parts of his life, than that is the ſame body, in which half, or three quarters, or 
more of the individual matter, that then made it up, is now wanting. For ex- 
ample, let his body, at fifty years old, conſiſt of a million of parts; five hundrtd 
thouſand at leaſt of thoſe parts will be different from thoſe which made up his 
body at ten years, and at an hundred. So that to take the numerical particles 
that made up his body at fifty, or any other ſeaſon of his life; or to gather 
them promiſcuouſly out of thoſe which at different times have ſucceſſively been 
vitally united to his ſou] ; they will no more make the ſame body, which 
was his, wherein ſome of his actions were done, than that is the ſame body, 
which has but half the ſame particles : and yet all your Lordſhip's argument 
here for the ſame body, is, becauſe St. Paul ſays it muſt be his body, in which 
theſe things were done; which it could not be, © it any other ſubſtance were 
joined to it,” i. e. if any other particles of matter made up the body, which 
were not vitally united to the ſou], when the action was done. | 1 
AGAIN, your Lordſhip ſays, that you do not ſay the ſame individual p. 34. 
«© particles [ſhall make up the body at the reſurrection] which were united at 
« the point of death; for there mult be a great aiteration in them, in a linger- 
<« ing diſcaſe, as, if a fat man falls in:o a conſumption.” Eecauſe it is likely 
your Lordſhip thinks theſe particles of a decrepit, waſted, withered body would 
be too few, or unfit to make ſuch a plump, ſtrong, vigorous, well-fized body, 
as it has pleaſed your Lordſhip to proportion out in your thoughts to men at the 
reſurtection; and therefore ſome ſmail portion of the particles formerly united 
vitally to that man's ſoul, ſhall be reaſſumed to make up his body to the bulk 
your Lordſhip judges convenient: but the greateſt part ot them (hall be left out, 
to avoid the making his body more vaſt than your Lordſhip thinks will be nr, 
as appears by theſe your Lordſhip's words immediately following, viz. © that P. z;. 
% you do not ſay the ſame particles the ſinner had at the very time of com- 
« miſſion of his fins, for then a long ſinner muſt have a vaſt body.“ | 
Bur then pray, my Lord, what muſt an embrio do, who, dying within a 
few hours after his body was vitally united to his ſoul, has no particles of 
matter, Which were formerly vitally united to it, to make up his body of that 
6ze and proportion Which your Lordſhip ſeems to require in bodies 227 
| | 2 N ? relur- 
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. fo, as your Lordſhip ſays, “ that life is the refult of the union of ſoul and 


J ſhall know what to ſay to it. In the mean time this I underſtand, that 
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re ſurrection? or muſt we believe he ſhall remain content with that ſmall 
pittince of matter, and that yet imperfect body to eternity; becauſe it is an 
article of faith to believe the reſurrection of the very ſame body? i, e. made 
up of only ſuch particles as have been vitally united to the foul. For if it be 


% body,” it will follow, that the body of an embrio, dying in the womb, may 
be very little, not the thouſand: h part of an ordinary man. For ſince from the 
firſt conception and beginning of formation, it bas life, and “ life is the reſult 

e of the union of the ſoul with the body ;” an embriv, that ſhall die either by 
the untimely death of the mother, or by any other accident preſently after it 
has life, muſt, according to your Lordſhip's doctrine, remain a man not an 
inch long to eternity; becauſe there are not particles of matter, formerly 
united to his ſoul, to make him bigger ; and no other can be made uſe of to 
that purpoſe : though what greater congruity the ſoul hath with any particles 
of matter, which were once vitally united to it, but are now ſo no longer, than 
it hath with particles of matter, which it was never united to; would be hard 
to determine, if that ſhould be demanded, | | | 

By theſe, and not a'few other the like conſequences, one may ſee what 
ſervice they do to religion and the Chriſtian doctrine, who raiſe queſtions, and 
make articles of faith about the reſurreRion of the ſame body, where the (crip- 
ture ſays nothing of the fame body; or if it does, it is with no ſmall reprimand 
to thoſe who make tuch an enquiry. * But ſome man will fay, how are the 
« dead raiſed up? and with what body do they come? Thou fool, that which 
de thou ſoweſt is not quickened except it die. And that which thou ſoweſt, 
e thou ſoweſt not that body that ſhall be, but bare grain; it may chance of 
«© wheat or ſome other grain: but God giveth it a body as it hath pleaſed 
« him.” Words, I ſhould think, fufficient to deter us from determining any 
thing for or againſt the ſame body being raiſed at the laſt day. It ſuffices, that 
all the dead ſhall be raiſed, and every one appear and anſwer for the things 
.done in this life, and receive according to the things he hath done in his body, 
whether good or bad. He that believes this, and has ſaid nothing inconſiſtent 
herewith, I preſume may, and muſt be acquitted from being guilty of any thing 
inconſiſtent with the article of the reſutrection of the dead. 

Bur your Lordſhip, to prove the reſurrection of the ſame body to be an article 
of faith, farther aſks, © how could it be ſaid, if any other ſubſtance be joined 
<< to the ſoul at the reſurrection, as its body, that they were the things done in 
4% or by the body?” Anſw. Juſt as it may be ſaid of a man at an hundred years 
old, that hath then another ſubſtance joined to his ſoul, than he had at twenty, 
that the murder or drunkenneſs he was guilty of at twenty, were things done 
in the body: how * by the body” comes in here, I do not ſee. 

"Your Lordſhip adds, and St. Paul's diſpute about the manner of raiſing 
*© the body might ſoon have ended, if there was no neceſſity of the ſame body.” 
Anſw. When I underſtand what argument there is in theſe words to prove ahe 
reſurrection of the ſame body, without the mixture of one new atom of matter, 


St. 
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gt. Paul would have put as ſhort an end to all diſputes about this matter, if he 
had ſaid, that there was a neceſſity of the ſame body, or that it ſnould be the 
ſame body. 
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Treg next text © 


f ſcripture you bring for the ſame body; is; if there be 2 ©or-xv- 


« no reſurrection of the dead, then is not Chriſt raiſed.” 


From which your 


19. 


Lordſhip argues, “it ſeems then other bodies are to be raiſed as his was.” 


I p- 38. 


grant other dead, as certainly raiſed as Chriſt was; for elſe his reſurreion 
would be of no uſe to mankind; But I do not ſee how it follows that they 
ſhall be raiſed with the ſame body, as your Lordſhip infers in theſe words 
annexed ; -*© and can-there be any doubt, whether his body was the ſame ma- 
& terial ſubſtance-which was united to his foul before?“ I anſwer, none at- 
all; nor that it had juſt the ſame undiſtinguiſhable lineaments and marks, yea, 
and the ſame wounds that it had at the time of his death. If therefore your 
Eordſhip will argue from other bodies being raiſed as his was, that they muſt- 
keep proportion with his in ſameneſs; then we- muſt believe, that every man 
mall be raiſed with the ſame lineaments and other notes of diſtinction he had- 
at the time of his death, even with his wounds yet open, if the had any; becauſe. 
our Saviour was ſo raiſed; which ſeems to me ſcarce reconcilable with what P. 31. 
your Lordſhip ſays of a fat man falling into a conſumption, and dying. 

Bur whether it will conſiſt or no with your Lordſhip's meaning in that 
place, this to me ſeems a conſequence that will need to be better proved, viz. 
that our bodies muſt be raiſed the ſame, juſt as our Saviour's was; becauſe St. 
Paul ſays, if thete be no reſurrection of the dead, then is not Chriſt riſen.” 
For it may be a good conſequence, Chriſt is riſen, and therefore there ſhall be 
a. reſurrection of the dead; and yet this may not be a good conſequence, Chriſt- 
was raiſed with the ſame body he had at his death, therefore all men ſhall be 
raiſed with the ſame body they had at their death, contrary to what your 
Lordſhip ſays concerning a fat man dying of a conſumption; But the caſe. 
Lthink far different betwixt our Saviour, and -thoſe | to: be .raiſed at the laſt. 
day. 5 1822 9 

1. H Is body ſaw not corruption, and therefore to give him another body, 
new molded, mixed with other particles, which were not contained in it as it 
lay in the grave, whole and entire as it was laid there, had been to deſtroy bis 
body to frame him a new one without any need. But why with the remaining 
particles of a man's body long ſince diſſolved and mouldered into duſt and 
atoms (whereof poſſibly a great part may have undergone variety of changes, 
and entered inte other concretions even in the bodies of other men) other new 
particles of matter mixed with them, may not ſerve to make bis body again, 
as well as the mixture of new and different particles of matter with the old, 
did in the compaſs of his life make his body I think. no reaſon can be 

wen. | | | N 
: Tuis may ſerve to- ſhew,/ why, though the materials of our Saviour's body 
were not changed at his reſurrection ; yet it does not follow, but-that the 
body of a man, dead and rotten in his grave, or burnt, may at the laſt day 
have ſeveral new particles in it, and that-without. any inconvenienee. Since 
| whatever 
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whatever matter is vitally united to his ſoul, is his body, as much as is 

5 which was united te it when he was born, or in any other part of his 

ife. | 

2. In the next place, the ze, (ſhape, figure and lineaments of our Saviour's 

body, even to his wounds, into which doubting Thomas put his fingers and 

hand, were to be kept in the raiſed body of our Saviour, the ſame they were 

at his death, to be a conviction to his diſciples, to whom he ſhewed himſelf, 

and Who were to be witneſſes of his 3 that their maſter, the very 

ſame man, was crucified, dead ànd buried, and raiſed again; and therefore he 

was handled by them, and eat before them after he was riſen, to give them in 

all points full 5 that it was really he, the ſame, and not another, nor a 

ſpectre or apparition of him: though I do not think your Lordſhip will 

. thence argue, that becauſe others are to be raiſed as he was, therefore it is ne- 

ceſſary to believe, that becauſe he cat after his reſurtection, others at the laſt 

day ſhall eat and drink after they are raiſed from the dead; which ſeems to me 

as good an argument, as becauſe his undiſſolved body was raiſed out of the 

grave, juſt as it there lay entire, without the mixture of any new particles, 

therefore the corrupted and conſumed. bodies of the dead at the reſurrection 

ſhall be new-framed x Ala of thoſe ſcattered . particles, which were once 

vitally: united to their ſouls, without the leaſt mixture of any one ſingle atom 

of new matter. Bot at the laſt day, when all men are raiſed, there will be no 

| need to be aſſured of any one particular man's re ſurrection. It is enough that 

. every one ſhall: appear before the judgment-ſeat of, Chriſt, to receive according 

1 to What he had done in his former life; but in what ſort of body he ſhall 
appear, or of What 


particles made up, the ſcripture having ſaid nothing, but 

that it ſhall. hea. ſpiritual body raiſed in incorruption, it is not for me to 
| determine V 

P. 39. - Your Lordſbip aſks, were they {who ſaw our Saviour after his reſur- 

s  reQion] witneſſes only of ſome. material Tubſtance, then united to his ſoul ?” 

In anſwer, I beg your Lordſhip to conſider, whether you ſuppoſe our Saviour 

| was to be known to be the fame man (to the witneſſes that were to ſee him, 

andi teſtify his reſurrection) by his ſoul, that could neither be ſeen, nor known 

to be the ſame 3 or by his body, that could be ſeen, and by. the diſcernible 

ſtructure and marks of it, be known to be the ſame? When your Lordſhip 

has reſolved that, all that you ſay in that page will anſwer itſelf. But becauſe 

one man cannot know another to be the. ſame, but by the outward viſible 

lineaments, and ſenſible marks he has been wont to be known and diſtinguiſhed 

by; will your Lordſhip therefore. argue, that the great judge at the laſt day, 

who gives to each man, whom he raiſes, his new body, ſhall not be able to 

know who is who, unleſs he give to every one of them a body, juſt of the 

ſame figure, ſize and features, and made up of the very ſame individual par- 

ticles he had in his former life? Whether ſuch a way of arguing for the re- 

ſurrection of the ſame body to be an article of faith, contributes much to the 

ſtrengthening the credibility of the article of the reſurreQion of the dead, 1 

ſhall; leave to the judgment of others. 


FARTHER, 
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_ FARTHER, for the 'proving the reſurreQion of the ſame body to be an 
article of faith, your Lordſhip fays ; © but the apoſtle infiſts upon the reſur- 
** reftion of Chriſt, not merely as an argument of the poſſibility of ours, 
e but of the certainty of it; becauſe he roſe, as the firſt- fruits; Chriſt the 
« firſt-fruits, afterwards they that are Chriſt's at his coming.” Anſw. No 
doubt the reſurrection of Chriſt is a proof of the certainty of our reſurrection. 
But is it therefore a proof of the reſurrection of the ſame body, confiſting of 
the ſame individual particles which concurred to the making up of our body 
here, without the mixture of any one other particle of matter? I confeſs I ſee 
no ſuch conſequence. 29% , | | 
Bur your Lordſhip goes on: © St. Paul was aware of the objections in 
« mens minds, about the reſurrection of the ſame body; and it is of great 
te conſequence as to this article, to ſhew upon what grounds he proceeds. 


„ But ſome men will ſay, how are the dead raiſed up, and with what body do 


&© they come? Firſt, he ſhews, that the ſeminal parts df plants are wonder- 
ce. fully improved by the ordinary providence of God, in the manner of their 
«© vegetation.” Anſw. I do not perfectly underſtand what it is “ for the ſe- 
„ minal parts of plants to be wonderfully improved by the ordinary providence 
« of God, in the manner of their vegetation ;” or elle perhaps I ſhould better 
ſee how this here tends to the proof of the reſurrection of the ſame body, in 
your Lordſhip's ſenſe. _ | | | 125 

IT continues, © they ſow bare grain of wheat, or of ſome other grain, but 
« God giveth it a body, as it hath pleaſed him, and to every ſeed his own 
« body, Here, ſays your Lordſhip, is an identity of the material ſubſtance 
re ſuppoſed.” It may be fo. But to me a diverſity of the material ſubſtance, 
i. e. of the component particles, is here ſuppoſed, or in direct words ſaid. For 
the words of St. Paul, taken all together, run thus; “ that which thou ſoweſt, 
© thou ſoweſt not that body which ſhall be, but bare grain :” and fo on, as 
your Lordſhip. has ſet down the remainder of them. From which words 
of St. Paul, the natural” argument ſeems to me to ſtand thus: if the body 


that is put in the earth in ſowing, is not that body which ſhall be, then the 


body that is put in the grave, is not that, i. e. the ſame, body that ſhall be. 

BuT your Lordſhip proves'it to be the ſame body, by theſe three Greek 
words of the text, 79 ;9o cope, which your.Lordſhip interprets thus, © that 
«« proper body which belongs to it.“ Anſw. Indeed by thoſe Greek words, 
To idiov owpue, Whether. our tranſlators have rightly rendered them, “ his own 
% body,” or your Lordſhip more rightly, *_that proper body which belongs 
* toit,” 1 formerly underſtood no more but this; that in the production of 
wheat and other grain from ſeed, God continued every ſpecies diſtinct; fo that 
from grains of wheat ſown, root, ſtalk, blade, ear, and grains, of wheat, were 
produced, and not thoſe of barley; and ſo of the reſt: which I took to be the 
meaning. of to every ſeed his own body.” No, ſays your Lordſhip, theſe 


words prove, that to every plant of wheat, and to every grain of wheat pro- 


duced. in it, is given the proper body that belongs to it, which is the ſame body 
with the grain that was ſown. Anſw,' This I confeſs I do not underſtand ; 
becauſe I do not underſtand, how one individual grain can be the ſame with 
OL. I. | VVV twenty, 
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twenty, fifty, or an hundred individual grains, for fuch ſometimes is the 


increaſe. — [3 q 3 | 

Bur your Lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your Lordſhip, “every feed 
« having that body in little, which is afterwards ſo much enlarged, and in 
grain the ſeed is corrupted before its germination 3 but it hath its proper 


organical parts, which makes it the fame body with that which it grows up 


* to, For although grain be not divided into lobes as other feeds are, yet 
it hath been found, by the moſt accurate obſervations, that upon foparating 


the membranes theſe ſeminal parts are diſcerned in them, which afterward; 


* grow up to that body which we call corn.” In which words I crave leave 


to obſerve, that your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that a body may be enlarged. by the 


addition of a hundred or a thouſand times as much in bulk as its own matter, 


and yet continue the fame body; which, I:confeſs, I cannot underſtand. 


Bur in the next place, if that could be ſo, and that the plant in its full 


growth at harveſt, increaſed by a thouſand or a million of times as much new 
matter added to it as it had, when it lay in little concealed in the grain that 


was ſown, was the very ſame body; yet I do not think that your Lordſhip. 


will ſay, that every minute, inſenſible and inconceivably ſmall grain of the 


hundred grains, contained in that little organized feminal plant, is every one 
of them the very fame with that grain which contains that whole little ſeminal 
plant, and all thoſe inviſible grains in it: for then it will follow, that one 
grain is the fame with an hundred, and an hundred diſtinct. grains the ſame 
with one; which I ſhall be able to aſſent to, when I can conceive that all the 
wheat in the world is but one grain. | Ly 

Fo I beſeech you, my Lord, conſider what it is St. Paul here ſpeaks of 


It is plain he ſpeaks of that which is ſown and dies; i. e. the grain that the 


huſbandman takes out of his barn to ſow in his field. And of this grain 
St. Paul fays, © that it is not that body that ſhall be.” Theſe two, viz. that 
* which is ſown, and that body that fhall'be,” are all the bodies that St. Paul 


here ſpeaks of, to repreſent the agreement or difference of mens bodies after 


the reſurrection, with thoſe they had before they died. Now I crave leave to 
aſk your Lordſhip, which of theſe two is that little inviſible ſeminal plant, which 
your Lordſhip here ſpeaks of? Does your be mean by it the grain that is 
ſown? But that is not what St. Paul ſpeaks of, he could not mean this em- 
brionated little plant, for he could not denote it by thefe words, that which 


thou ſoweſt, for that he ſ:ys muſt die; but this little embrionated plant, 


contained in the ſeed that is ſown, dies not: or does your Lordſhip mean by it, 
the body that ſhall be?“ But neither by theſe words, “the body that ſhall 
i© be,” can St. Paul be ſuppoſed to denote this inſenſible little embrionated plant; 
for that is already in being, contained in the ſeed that is ſown, and therefore 
could not be ſpoke of under the name of the body that ſhall be. And there- 
fore, I confeſs, I cannot ſee- of what uſe it is to your Lordſhip to introduce here 


this third body, which St. Paul mentions not; and to make that the ſame 


corn grown up to ear; with neither of which this inſenſible embrionated plant 


or not the ſame with any other, when thoſe which St. Paul ſpeaks of, are, as 
I humbly conceive, theſe two viſible ſenſible bodies, the gtain ſown, and the 


can 


.. 
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can be the fame body, unleſs an inſenſible body can be the fame body with a 
ſenſible body, and a little body can be the ſame body with one ten thouſand, 
ot an hundred thouſand times as big as itſelf. So that yet, I confels, I ſee not 
the reſurrection of the ſame body proved from theſe words of St. Paul, to be 
an article of faith. - | | = | 
Too Lordfhip goes on; „ St. Paul indeed ſaith, that we ſow not that 
« body that (hall be; but he ſpeaks not of the identity but the perfection 
« of it.“ Here my underſtanding fails me again: for I cannot underſtand 
St, Paul to fay, that the ſame identical ſenſible grain of wheat, which was 
own at ſeed- time, is the very ſame with every grain of wheat in the ear at 
harveſt, that ſprang from it: yet fo I muſt underſtand it, to make it prove 
that the ſame ſenſible body, that is laid in the grave, ſhall be the very ſame with 
that, which ſhall be raiſed at the reſurrection. For I do not know of any ſe- 
minal body in little, contained in the dead carcaſe of any man or woman ; which, 
as your Lordſhip ſays, in ſeeds, having its proper organical parts, ſhall afterwards 
be enlarged, and at the reſurtection grow up into the ſame man. For I never 
thought of any ſeed or ſeminal parts, either of plant or animal, © fo won- 
© derfully improved by the providence of God,” whereby the ſame plant 
of animal ſhould beget itſelf ; nor ever heard, that it was by divine providence 
deſigned to produce the fame individual, but for the producing of future and 
diſtinct individuals, for the continuation of the ſame ſpecies. | 
Youk Lordfhip's next words are, and although there be ſuch a diffe- 
tt rence frem the grain itfelf, when it comes up to be perfect corn, with 
© root, ſtalk, blade and ear, that it be faid to outward appearance not 
- t& to be the ſame body; yet with regard to the ſeminal and organical parts, it 
te jg. as much} the ſame, as the man grown up is the fame with the embryo 
in the womb.” Anſw. It does not appear, by any thing I can find in 
the text, that St. Paul here compared the body produced, with the ſeminal 
and nical parts contained in the grain it ſprang from, but with the 
whole fenſible grain that was ſown. Microſcopes. had not then diſcovered 
the Ittle embtyo plant in the ſeed ; and ſuppoſing it ſhould have been re- 
vealed to St. Paul (though in the ſcripture we find little revelation of natural 
phitoſophy} yet an argument taken from a thing perfectly unknown to the 
Corinthians, whom he writ to, could be of no manner of uſe to them, nor 
ſerve at all either to inſtruct or convince them. But granting that thoſe 
St. Paul writ to, knew as well as Mr. Lewenhooke; yet your Lordſhip thereby 
proves not the raiſing of the ſame body: your Lordſhip ſays it is as much the 
ſame [I crave leave to add Dady] e as a man grown up is the ſame” (fame 


Ibid. 


what, I befeech your Lordſhip?) “ with the embryo in the womb.” For 


that the body of the embryo in the womb, and body of the man grown up, isthe 
ſame body, I think no one will fay; unleſs he can perſuade himſelf that a body, 
that is not a hundredth part of another, is the fame with that other ; which 
I think no one will do, till having renounced this dangerous way by idcas 
of thinking and reaſoning, he has learnt to ſay that a part and the whole are 
the ſame. © SIR. 9 123 
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- Your Lordſhip goes on: © and although many arguments may be uſed to- 
te prove, that a man is not the ſame, becauſe life, which depends upon the 
« courſe of the blood, and the manner of reſpiration and nutrition, is ſo 


% different in both ſtates; yet that man would be thought ridiculous, that 


Eſſay, b. ii, 
C. 27. $ 4+ 


* ſhould ſeriouſly affirm that it was not the ſame man. And your Lordſhip 
« ſays, I grant, that the variation of great parcels of matter in plants, alters 
not the identity; and that the organization of the parts in one coherent 
* body, partaking of one common life, makes the identity of a plant.” Anſw. 
My Lord, I think the queſtion is not about the ſame man, but the ſame body: 
for though I do ſay, (ſomewhat differently from what your Lordſhip ſets 
down as my words here) “that that which has ſuch an organization, as is. 
fit to receive and diſtribute nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame the 


„ wood, bark and leaves, &c. of a plant, in which conſiſts the vegetable life; 


« continues to be the ſame plant, as long as it partakes of the ſame life, 
© though that life be communicated to new particles of matter, vitally united 
* to the living plant :” yet I do not remember that I any where ſay, that a 
plant, which was once no bigger than an oaten-ſtraw, and afterwards grows. 
to be above a fathom about, is the ſame body, though it be ſtill the ſame plant. 

Tur well known tree in Epping-foreſt, called the . King's-oak, which, 
from not weighing an ounce at firſt, grew to have many tuns of timber in it, 
was all along the ſame oak, the very fame plant; but no body, I think, will. 
ſay it was the ſame body when it weighed a tun, as it was when: it weighed 
but an ounce; unleſs he has a mind to ſignalize himſelf. by ſaying, that that 
is the ſame body, which has a thouſand particles of different matter in it, for 
one particle that is the ſame: which is no better than to ſay; that a thouſand 
different particles are but one and the ſame particle, and one and the ſame 

rticle is a thouſand different. particles; a thouſand times a greater abſurdity, 


than to ſay half is the whole, or the whole is the ſame with the half. Which 


will be improved ten times yet farther, if a man ſhall fay (as your Lordſhip. 
ſeems to me to argue here) that that great oak is the very ſame. body with the 
acorn it ſprang from, becauſe there was in that acorn an oak in little, which. 
was afterwards. (as your Lordſhip expreſſes it) ſo much enlarged, as to make 
that mighty tree: for this embryo, if I may ſo call it, or oak in little, being 
not the hundredth, or perhaps the thouſandth part of. the acori, and the acorn 

being not the thouſandth part of the grown oak; it will be very extraordinary to 


prove the acorn and the grown oak to be the ſame body, by a way wherein it 


cannot be pretended, that above one particle of an hundred thouſand or a mil- 
lion, is the ſame in the one body that it was in the other. From which way of 
reaſoning, it will follow, that a nurſe and her ſucking child have the ſame body; 
and be paſt doubt, that a mother and her infant have the ſame body. But this 
is a way of certainty found out to eſtabliſh the articles of faith, and to overturn 
the new. method of certainty that your Lordſhip ſays © I have ſtarted, which is 
« apt to leave mens minds more doubtful than before.“ 


Ap now I defire your Lordfhip to conſider of what uſe it is to you in. the 
preſent caſe to quote out of my Eſſay theſe words, ** that partaking of one 
RT . 35 5 common 
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common life, makes the identity of a plant ;” ſince the queſtion is not about 
the identity of a plant, but about the identity of a body.; it being a very diffe— 
rent thing to be the ſame plant, and to he the ſame body: for that which. 
makes the ſame. plant, does not make the ſame body; the one being the par- 
taking in the ſame continued vegetable life, the other the confiſting of the ſame 
numerical particles of matter. And therefore your Lordſhip's inference from 


my words above-quoted, in theſe which you ſubjoin,. ſeems to me a very. p. 42. 


ſtrange one, viz. © ſo that in things capable of any ſort of life, the identity is 
% conſiſtent. with a continued ſucceſſion of parts; and fo the. wheat grown up, 
« is the ſame body with the grain that was. ſown:”” for, I believe, if m 
words, from which you infer, and fo the wheat grown up is the ſame body. 
* with the grain that was ſown,” were put into a ſyllogiſm, this would hardly, 
be brought to be the concluſion. | 5 
Bur your Lordſhip goes on with conſequence upon conſequence, though I. 
have not eyes acute enough every where to ſee the connection, till you bring. 
it to the reſurrection of the ſame body. The connection of your Lordſhip's 


words is as followeth: “ and thus the alteration of the parts of the body, at, P. 47. 


the reſurrection, is conſiſtent with its identity, if its organization and life be 
« the ſame; and. this is a real identity of the body, which depends not upon- 
« conſciouſneſs. From whence. it follows, that to make the ſame body, no 
« more is required, but reſtoring life to the organized parts of it.” If the 
queſtion were about raiſing the ſame plant, I do not ſay but there might be 
ſome appearance for making ſuch inference from my words as this ;.** whence 


it follows, that to make the ſame plant, no more. is required, but to reſtore life 


to the organized parts of it.“ But this. deduQtion, wherein from thoſe. 
words of mine, that ſpeak. only of the identity of a plant, your Lordſhip infers. 
there is no. more required to make the fame body, than to make the ſame. 
plant; being too ſubtle for me, I leave to my reader to find out. 


Your Lordſhip goes on and ſays, that I grant likewiſe, “that the identity P. 42. 


« of the ſame man conſiſts in a participation of the ſame continued life, by 
e conſtantly fleeting particles of matter in ſucceſſion, vitally united to the. 


e ſame organized body.” Anſw. I ſpeak in theſe words of the identity of 


the ſame man; and your Lordſhip thence roundly concludes, ** ſo. that there 
is no difficulty of, the ſameneſs of the body. But your Lordſhip knows, 
that I do not. take theſe two ſounds, man and body, to ſtand for the ſame thing; 
nor the identity of the man to be the ſame with the identity of the. body. 


Bur. let us read out your Lordſhip's words: - ſo that there. is no difficulty. P. 42. 


«-as to the ſameneſs of. the. body, if life were continued; and if by divine 

% power life be reſtored. to that material ſubſtance, which Was before united, 
* bes re- union of the ſoul to it, there is no reaſon to deny the. identity of 
the body: not from the conſciouſneſs of the ſoul, but from that life, which 
js the reſult of the union ef the ſoul and body.“ 


Ix I underſtand your Lordſhip right, you in theſe. words, from the.paſſages | 


above quoted out of my book, argue, that from thoſe. words of mine it will 


follow, that it is or may be the ſame body, that is raiſed at the reſurreRion. . 


If ſo, my Lord, your Lordſhip has then proved, that my book is not incon-- 
8 | ſiſtent 
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fſiſtent with; but conformable to this article of the reſurrection of the ſame 


P. 43. 


R. 24+ 


P. 43. 


Mr. Locks ſecond Reply to the 


body, which your Lordſhip contends for, and will have to be an article of 
faith : for though I do by no means deny that the ſame bodies ſhall be raiſed 
at the laſt day, yet I ſee nothing your Lordſhip has ſaid to prove it to be an 
article of fait. 2 | LE LY 

Bor your Lordſhip goes on with your proofs, and ſays; “ but St. Paul fil! 
<« ſuppoſes that it muſt be that material ſubſtance to which the ſoul was before 
* united. For, faith he, © it is ſown in corruption, it is raifed in incor- 
eruption; it is ſown in diſhonour, it is raiſed in glory; it is fown in weak- 
« geſs, it is raiſed in power; it is ſown a natural body, it is raifed a ſpiritual 
«« body.” Can ſuch a material ſubſtance which was never united to the body, 
« be faid to be ſown in corruption, and weakneſs,” and diſhonour ? Either 
© therefore he mult ſpeak of the ſame body, or his meaning cannot be 
„ comprehended.” I anfwer, can ſuch a, material ſubſtance which was 
<« never laid in the grave, be ſaid to be ſown,” &c.? For your Lordſhip ſays, 
% you do not ſay the ſame individual particles, which were united at the point 
« of death, ſhall be raiſed at the laſt day ;” and no other particles are laid in 
the grave, but ſuch as are united at the point of death; either therefore your 
Lordſhip- muſt ſpeak of another body different from that which was ſown, 


which ſhall be raiſed: of elſe your meaning, 1 think, cannot be com- 
prehended. | oth | 


Bur whatever be your meaning, your Lordſhip proves it to be St. Paul's 
meaning, that the ſame body ſhall be raifed Which was ſown, in thefe follow- 
ing words; © for what does all this relate to a conſcious principle?“ Anſw. 
The ſcripture being expreſs, that the ſame perſons ſhould be-raifed and appear 


| before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, that every one may receive accord- 


ing to what he had done in his body ; it was very well ſaited to common 
apprehenſions (which refined not about © particles that had been vitally united 
* to the ſoul”) to ſpeak of the body which each one was to have after the 
reſurrection, as he would be apt to fpeak of it himfelf. Por it being his 
body both before and after the reſutrection, every one ordinarily ſpeaks of his 
body as the ſame, though in a ſtrict and philoſophical ſenſe, as your Lordſhip 
ſpeaks, it be not the very ſame. Thos it is no impropriety of ſpeech to ſay, 
this body of mine which was formerly ſtrong and plump, is now weak and 
* waſted ;” though in ſuch a ſenſe as you are fpeaking here, it be not the 
ſame body. Revelation declares nothing any where concerning the fame body, 
in your Lordſhip's ſenſe of the ſame body, which appears not to have been 
then thought of. The apoſtle directly Ons OE for or againſt the 
fame body, as neceffary to be believed: that which be is plain and direct in, 
is his oppoſing and condemning ſuch curious queſtions about the body, which 


could ſerve only to perplex, not to confirm what was material and neceſſary 
for them to believe, viz. a day of judgment and retribution to men in a future 
ſtate; and therefore it is no wonder that, mentioning their bodies, he ſhould 


uſe a way of ſpeaking ſuited to vulgar notions, from which it would be hard 


| Poſitively to conclude any thing for the determining of this queſtion (eſpecially 


againſt expreſſions in the ſame diſcourſe that plainly incline to the other fide) 
: | | 45 
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in a matter which, as it appears, the apoſtle thought not neceſſary todetermine, 
and the Spirit of God thought not fit to gratify any one's curioſity in. | 
Bur your Lordfhip fays, “the apoſtle ſpeaks plainly of that body which 
« was once quickened, and afterwards falls to corruption, and is to be reſtored 
«© with more noble qualities.” 1 wiſh your Lordſhip had quoted the words 
of St. Paul, wherein he ſpeaks plainly of that numerical body that was once 
quickened ; they would preſently decide this queſtion. But your Lordſhip 
proves it by theſe following words of St. Paul; © for this corruption muſt 
# put on incorruption, and this mortal muſt put on immortality:” to which 
your Lordſhip adds, © that you do not fee how he could more expreſly 
i affirm the identity of this corruptible body, with that after the reſurrection. 
How exprefly it is affirmed by the apoſtle, ſhall be conſidered by and by. In 
the mean time, it is paſt doubt that your Lordſhip beſt knows what you do or 
do not ſee. But this I will be bold to ſay, that if St. Paul had any where in 
this chapter (where there are fo many occaſions for it, if it had been neceſſary 
to have been believed) but ſaid in expreſs words, that the ſame bodies ſhould be 
raiſed; every one elſe who thinks of it, will ſee he had more expreſly affirmed 
the identity of the bodies which men now have, with thoſe they ſhall have after 
the reſurrection. | | | 
Tux remainder of your Lordſhip's period, is; “ and that without any 
« reſpe& to the principle of ſelf-conſciouſnefs.” Anſw. Theſe words, I doubt 
not, haye ſome meaning, but I muſt own, I know not what; either 
towards the proof of the reſurrection of the ſame body, or to ſhew that 
any thing I have ſaid concerning ſelf-conſciouſneſs is inconſiſtent: for I do not 
remember that I have any where ſaid, that the identity of body confiſted in 
ſelf-conſciouſneſs, 6858 | 
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From your preceding words, your Lordſhip concludes thus: “ and ſo if Ibid. 


« the ſcripture he the ſole foundation of our faith, this is an article of it.“ 
My Lord, to make the concluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly conceive, the 
words muſt run thus: © and fo if the ſcripture, and your Lordſhip's inter- 
pretation of it, be the ſole foundation of our faith; the reſurrection of the 
% fame body is an article of it.” For with fubmiſſion,. your Lordſhip has 
neither produced expreſs words of ſcripture for it, nor ſo proved that to be the 
meaning of any of thoſe words of ſcripture which you have produced for it, 


that a man who reads and fincerely endeavours to underſtand the ſcripture, 


cannot but find himſelf obliged to believe, as expreſly © that the ſame bodies. 
« of the dead,” in your Lordſhip's ſenſe, ſhall be raiſed, as. © that. the dead 
e ſhall be raiſed.” And I crave leave to give your Lordſhip this one reaſon. 


for it: 


Hz who. reads with attention this diſcourſe of St. Paul, where he diſcourſes. 


of the reſurrection, will fee that he plainly diſtinguiſhes between the dead that 
ſhall be raiſed, and the bodies of the dead, For it is vexgot, waves, or, are the 


nominative caſes to se,, Cworounbyoo!]a, eyephyror]ar, allalong, and not 
ca], bodies which one may with reaſon think would ſomewhere or other. 
have been expreſſed, if all this had been faid; to propoſe it as an article of faith, 
that the very ſame bodies ſhould be raiſed. The ſame manner. of ſpeaking. 


5 the 


1 Cor. xv. 


Ver. 15, 22; 
23, 29, 32, 
35» 52s 
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the Spirit of God obſerves all through the New Teſtament, where it is ſaid, 
e raiſe * the dead, quicken or make alive the dead, the reſurrection of the 
„ dead.“ Nay, theſe very words of our + Saviour, urged by your Lordſhip 
for the reſurrection of the ſame body, run thus: Haliſeg 6: ev Tos fernfabiois 
auscoiſas TH wn; add, x, ten opt) corrai, ot ra alala romrailt eig dh 
Crong, 01 ds rd Dane πννε tis dvagaciv xpiotus, Would a well-meanin 

ſearcher of the ſcriptures be apt to think, that if the thing here intended by 
our Saviour were to teach and propoſe it as an article of faith, neceſſary to be 
believed by. every one, that the very ſame bodies of the dead ſhould be raiſed ; 
would not, I ſay, any one be apt to think, that if our Saviour meant ſo, the 
Words ſhould rather have been, TraieTe rwuu)u d e rok pVnpeEorg. i. e. all the 
{© bodies that are in the graves,” rather than all who are in the graves ;” which 
.muſt denote perſons; and. not preciſely bodies? 

ANOTHER evidence, that St. Paul makes a diſtinction between the dead and 
the' bodies of the dead, fo that the dead cannot be taken in this, 1 Cor. xv. to 
ſtand preciſely for the bodies of the dead, are theſe words of the apoſtle ; 
e but ſome man will ſay, how are the dead raiſed, and with what bodies do 
e they come?” Which words“ dead” and © they,” if ſuppoſed to ſtand pre- 


ciſely for the bodies of the dead, the queſtion will run thus: “ how are the 


«« dead bodies raiſed, and with what bodies do the dead bodies come ? which 


ſeems to have no very agreeable ſenſe. 


Tris therefore being ſo, that the ſpirit of God kee ep fo expreſly to this 
phraſe or form of ſpeaking in the New Teſtament, * of raiſing, quickening, 
« rifing, reſurrection, &c. of the dead,” where the reſurrection at the laſt day 


is ſpoken of ; and that the body is not mentioned, but in anſwer to this queſtion, 


« with what bodies ſhall thoſe dead, who are raiſed, come ?” $0 that by the 
dead cannot preciſely; be meant the dead bodies: I do not ſee butagood Chriſtian, 
who reads the ſcripture with an intention to believe all that is there revealed 
to him concerning the reſurrection, may. acquit himſelf of his duty therein, 
without entering into the inquiry whether the dead ſhall have the very ſame 
bodies or no; which ſort of inquiry the apoſtle, by the appellation he beſtows 


here on him that makes it, ſeems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall 


think himſelf bound to determine concerning the identity of the bodies of the 


dead raiſed at the laſt day, will he, by the remainder of St. Paul's anſwer, 


Cor. xv. 50. 
W in this very * inherit the kingdom of God:“ unleſs, I fay, all this, 


find the determination of the apoſtle to be much in favour of the very ſame 
body; unleſs. the being told, that the body ſown is not that body that ſhall 
be ; that the body raiſed | is as different from that which was laid down, as the 
fleſh of man is from the fleſh of. beaſts, fiſhes, and birds, or as the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars are different one from another; or as different as a corruptible, 
weak, natural, mortal body, is from an incorruptible, powerfal, ſpiritual, im- 
mortal body ; and laſtly, as different as a body that is fleſh and blood, is from 
a body that is not fleſh and blood; “ for fleſh and blood cannot, ſays St. Paul 


„Matt. xxii. 31. Mark xii. 26.  Johav. 21. Acts Avi. 7. Rom. iy. 17. 2 Cor. i 9. 


1 Theff, iv. 14, 16. 2 ; 4 Jobs Ve 28, 29. 


which 
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which is contained in St. Paul's words, can be ſuppoſed to be the way to 
deliver this as an article of faith, which is required to be believed by eve 
one, viz. © that the dead ſhould be raiſed with the very fame bodies that 
« they had before in this life; which article, propoſed in theſe or the like 
plain and expreſs words, could have left no room for doubt in the meaneſt 
capacities, nor for conteſt in the moſt perverſe minds. 
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Your Lordſhip adds, in the next words; „ and: ſo it hath been p. 44. 


% always underſtood by the Chriſtian church, viz. that the reſurrection 
af the ſame body, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe of ſame body, is an article of 
« faith.” Anſw. What the Chriſtian church has always underſtood, is he- 
yond my knowledge. But for thoſe who coming ſhort of your Lordſhip's 
great learning, cannot gather their articles of faith from the underſtanding of 
all the whole Chriſtian church, ever ſince the preaching of the goſpel (who 
make far the greater part of Chriſtians, I think I may fay, nine hundred ninety 
and nine of a thouſand) but are forced to have recourſe to the ſcripture to find 
them there; I do not fee, that they will eaſily find there, this propoſed as an 
article of faith, that there ſhall be a reſurrection of the ſame body; but that 
there ſhall be a reſurrection of the dead, without explicitly determining, that 
they ſhall be raiſed with bodies made up wholly of the fame particles which 
were once vitally united to their ſouls, in their former life ; without the mix- 
ture of any one other particle of matter, which is that which your Lordſhip 
means by the ſame body. | | 

_ ByT ſuppoſing your Lordſhip to have demonſtrated this to be an article of 
faith, though I crave leave to own, that I do not ſee that all your Lordſhip has 
ſaid here makes it ſo much as probable ; what is all this to me? Yes, ſays 
your Lordſhip in the following words, my idea of perſonal identity is in- 
* .confliſtent with it, for it makes the fame body which was here united to the 
«« ſoul, not to be neceſſary to the doctrine of the reſurrection. But any material 
2 raph united to the ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame 
Tuts is an argument of your Lordſhip's which I am obliged to anſwer to. 
But is it not fit I ſhould firſt underſtand it, before I anſwer it? Now here I 
do not well know, what it is to make a thing not be neceſſary to the 
* doctrine of the reſurrection. But to help myſelf out the beſt I can with 
a gueſs, I will conjecture (which, in diſputing with learned men, is not very 
ſafe) your Lordſhip's meaning is, that my idea of perſonal identity makes it 
5 not neceſſary, that, for the raiſing the ſame perſon, the body ſhould be the 

me. * ; - . | 
. Your Lordſhip's next word is “ but;” to which I am ready to reply, but 
what? What does my idea of perſonal identity do? For ſomething of that 
kind the adverſative particle © but” ſhould, in the ordinary conſtruction of out 
language, introduce, to make the propofition clear and intelligible :-- But here 
is no ſuch thing; © but” is one of your Lordſhip's privileged particles, which I 
muſt not meddle with, for fear your Lordſhip complain of me again, as ſo 
« ſeverea.critick, that for the leaft ambiguity in any particle, fill up pages in 
„ my anſwer, to make my book look conſiderable for the bulk of it. But 
VOI. I. 1 | 4 “ ſince 
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P. 44. 


What does your Lordſhip infer from hence ? to wit, this: 


Mr. LockE“s ſecond Reply to the 


** fince this propoſition here, my idea of perſonal identity makes the ſame 
% body, which was here united to the ſoul, not neceſſary to the doctrine of 
© the reſurrection; but any material ſubſtance being united to the ſame prin- 
% ciple of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame body; is brought to prove my idea of 
« perſonal identity inconſiſtent with the article of the reſurrection:“ I muft 
make it out in ſome direct ſenſe or other, that I may ſee whether it be both true 
and concluſive, I therefore venture to read it thus, ** my idea of perſonal 
identity makes the ſame body which was here united to the ſoul, not to 
& be neceſſary at the reſurtection; but allows that any material ſubſtance 


being united to the fame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame- body: 


« Ergo, my idea of perſonal identity is inconſiſtent with the article of the 
ce xreſurrection of the ſame bod yr 7 

Ir this be your Lordſhip's ſenſe in this paſſage, as I here have gueſſed it to 
be; or elſe I know not what it is: I anſwer, | 

1. THAT my idea of perſonal.identity does not allow that any material 
e ſubſtance being united tothe ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame 
«© body.” I ſay no ſuch thing in my book, nor any thing from. whence it may 
be inferred; and yaur Lordſhip would have done me a favour, to have ſet 
down the words where I ſay ſo, or thoſe from which you - infer ſo, and 
ſhewed how it follows from any thing L. have ſaid. 

2. GRANTING that it were a conſequence from my idea of perſonal identity, 
that any material ſubſtance being united to the ſame principle of conſciouf- 
<« neſs, makes the ſame body; this would not prove that my idea of perſonal 
identity was inconſiſtent with this propoſition, *© that the ſame body ſhall 
be raiſed ;” but on the contrary, affirms it: fince if I afficm, as I do, that 
the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed, and it be a conſequence of my idea of per- 
ſonal identity, that * any material ſubſtance being united to the ſame principle 
* of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame body; it follows, that if the ſame per- 
ſon be raiſed, the ſame body muſt be: and ſo I have herein not only ſaid 
nothing inconſiſtent with the reſurrection of the ſame body, but have ſaid 
more for it than your Lordſhip. For there can be nothing plainer, than that 
in the ſcripture it is revealed, that the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed, and appear 
before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, to anſwer: for what they have done in 
their bodies. If therefore whatever matter be joined to the ſame principle of 
conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame body; it is demonſtration, that if the ſame per- 
ſons are raiſed, they have the ſame bodies. 1 | 

How then your Lordſhip makes this an inconſiſtency with the reſurrection, 
is beyond my conception. Yes, ſays your Lordſhip, it is inconſiſtent with 


it, for it makes the ſame body which was here united to the ſoul, not to be 


0 neceſſary.” n | | 

3. I AnswER therefore, thirdly, that this is the firſt time Jever learnt, that 
* not neceſſary was the ſame with « inconſiſtent.” I ſay, that a body made 
up of the ſame numerical parts of matter, is not neceſſary to the making of 
the ſame perſon ; from. whence it will indeed follow, that to the reſurrection 


of the ſame perſon, the ſame numerical particles of matter are not required, 
therefore he who 
thinks 


Biſhop of Worceſter, 


fame perſon, cannot believe that the ſame perſons ſhall be-raiſed with bodies, 
made of the very ſame particles of matter, if God ſhould. reveal that it ſhall be ſo, 
viz. that the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed with the ſame bodies they had before. 
Which is all one as to ſay, that he who thought the blowing of rams-horns 
was not neceſſary in itſelf to the falling down of the walls of Jericho, could 
not believe that they would fall upon the blowing of rams-horns, when God 
had declared it ſhould be ſo. more” 

Your Lordſhip ſays, * my idea of perſonal identity is inconſiſtent with the 
« article of the reſurrection; the reaſon you ground it on, is this, becauſe it 
makes not the ſame body neceſſary to the making the ſame perſon, Let us 
grant your Lordſhip's conſequence to be good, what will follow from it ? No 
leſs than this, that your Lordſhip's notion (for I dare not ſay your Lordſhip 


the article of the reſurrection. The demonſtration of it is thus: your Lord- 
ſhip ſays, it is not neceſſary that the body, to be raiſed at the laſt day, / ſhould 
“ conliſt of the ſame particles of matter, which were united at the point of 
« death; for there muſt be a great alteration in them in a lingering diſeaſe, 
_« as if a fat man falls into a conſumption: you do not ſay the ſame particles 
« which the ſinner had at the very time of commiſſion of his fins ; for then a 
te Jong ſinner muſt have a vaſt body, conſidering the continual ſpending of- 
« particles by perſpiration.” And again, here your Lordſhip ſays, © you 


« allow the notion of perſonal identity to belong to the ſame man under 
»© ſeveral changes of matter.” From which words it is evident, that your 


. Lordſhip ſuppoſes a perſon in this world may be continued and preſerved 


the ſame, in a body not conſiſting of the ſame individual particles of matter ;- 


and hence it demonſtratively follows, that let your Lordſhip's notion of perſonal 
identity be what it will, it makes the ſame body not to be neceſſary to the 
&« ſame perſon ;” and therefore it is, by your Lordſhip's rule, inconſiſtent with 
the article of the reſurrection. When your Lordſhip ſhall think fit to clear 

your own notion of perſonal identity an this inconſiſtency with the article 


thinks that the ſame particles of matter are not neceſſary to the making of the 


has any ſo dangerous things as ideas) of perſonal identity, is inconſiſtent with 
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of the reſurrection, I do not doubt but my idea of perſonal identity will be 


thereby cleared too. Till then, all inconſiſtency with that article which your 
Lordſhip has here charged on mine, will unavoidably fall upon your Lordſhip's 
too. N | 
Bor for the clearing of both, give me leave to ſay, my Lord, that whatſoever 
is not neceſſary, does not thereby become inconſiſtent. It is not neceſſary to 
the ſame perſon, that his body ſhould always conſiſt of the ſame numerical 


particles; this is demonſtration, becauſe the particles of the bodies of the ſame | 


perſons in this life change every moment, and your Lordſhip cannot deny it; 
and yet this makes it not inconſiſtent with God's preſerving, if he thinks fit, 


to the ſame perſons, bodies conſiſting of the ſame numerical particles, always 
from the reſurre&ion to eternity. And ſo likewiſe, though I fay any thing 
that ſuppoſes it not neceſſary, that the ſame numerical particles, which 


were vitally united to the ſoul in this life, ſhould be re-united to it at the 


4 Q2 with 


reſurrection, and conſtitute the body it ſhall then have; yet it is not inconſiſtent |. 
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with this, that God may. if he pleaſes, give to every one a body conſiſting only of 


N. 


ſuch particles as were before vitally united to his ſoul. And thus, I think, I 


have cleared my book from all that inconfiſtency which your Lordſhip charges 


on it, and would perſuade the world it has with the article of the reſurrection 
eos AYE GI 3a eee 
ONLY before I leave it, I will ſet down the remainder of what your Lordſhip 


ſays upon this head, that though I ſee not the coherence nor tendency of it, nor 
the force of any argument init againſt me; yet that nothing may be omitted, that 


your Lordſhip has thought fit to entertain your reader with on this new point, 
nor any one have reaſon to ſuſpect, that I have paſſed by any word of your Lord- 
ſhip's (on this now firſt introduced ſubject) wherein he might find your Lord- 
ſhip had proved what you had promiſed in your tite-page. Your remaining words 


are theſe z the diſpute is not how far perſonal identity in itſelf may conſiſt in 


„ the ere material ſubſtance; for we allow the notion of perſonal iden- 
« tity to belong to the ſame man under ſeveral changes of matter; but whether 


d jt doth not depend upon a vital union between the ſoul and body, and the 


life which is conſequent upon it: and therefore in the refurreQion, the ſame 


material ſubſtance muſt be re- united, or elſe it cannot be called a reſurtection, 


but a renovation 3 i. e. it may be a new life, but not a raifing the body from 
<« the dead.” I confeſs, I do not ſee how what is here uſhered in, by the words 
« and therefore,” is a conſequence from the preceding words; but as to the 


- propriety of the name, I think it will not be much queſtioned, that if the ſame 


P. 62. 


Effay, b. iv. 
c. 18. 8 7. 


a P. 63. 
P. 44. 


man riſe who was dead, it may very properly be called the reſurrection of the 
dead; which is the language of the ſcripture. . 4 

I uus not part with this article of the reſurrection, without returning my. 
thanks to your Lordſhip for making me take notice of a fault in my Eſſay. 
When I writ that bobk, I took it for granted, as I doubt not but many others 
have done, that the ſcripture had mentioned in expreſs terms, the reſurrection 
« of the body: but upon the occaſion your Lordſhip has given me in your laſt 
letter to look a. little more narrowly into what revelation has declared concern- 
ing the reſurrection, and finding no ſuch expreſs words in the ſcripture, as that 
<« the body ſhall riſe or be raited, or the reſurrection of the body; I ſhall in 
the next edition of it change theſe words of my book, the dead bodies of men 
& ſhall riſe,” into theſe of the ſcripture, ** the dead ſhall riſe.” Not that I queſ- 
tion, that the dead ſhall be raiſed with bodies: but in matters of revelation, I 
think it not only ſafeſt, but our duty, as far as any one delivers it for revelation, 
to keep cloſe to the words of the ſcripture; unleſs he will aſſume to himſelf 
the authority of one inſpired, or make himſelf wiſer than the Holy Spirit himſelf: 
if I had ſpoke of the reſut rection in preciſely ſcripture- terms, I had avoided 
giving your Lordſhip the occaſion of making here ſuch a verbal reflection on 
my words; What, not if there be an idea of identity as to the body? 
4 I come now to your. Lordſhip's ſecond. head of accuſation: your Lordſhip 
ays, N . | | | 7M 2 . 
Si « Tus next articles of faith, which my notions of ideas is inconſiſtent 


« with, are no leſs than thoſe of the Trinity and the incarnation of our Saviour.” 


But all the proof of inconſiſtency your Lordſhip here brings, being 5 
8 | » BIN, | „ rom 


Biſhop of Worceſter; 66g, 


from my notions of nature and perſon, whereof ſo much has been faid already, 
the ſwelling my anſwer into too great a volume, will exculg me from ſetting 
down at large all that you have ſaid thereupon, fo particularly, as I have done 
in the precedent article of the reſurrection, which is wholly new. | 
Your Lordſhip's way of proving, “that my ideas of nature and perſon P. 45, 46. 
% cannot confiſt with the articles of the Trinity and incarnation,” is, as far as | 
I can underſtand it, this, that, I ſay, we have no ſimple ideas, but by ſenſa- 
tion and reflection. But, ſays your Lordſhip, we cannot have any ſimple P. 45. 
ideas of nature and perſon, by ſenſation and re fleQion z ergo, we can come 
e to no certainty. about the diſtinction of nature and perſon in my way of. 
ideas“ Anſw. If your Lordſhip had concluded from thence, that there- 
fore in my way of ideas, we can have no ideas at all of nature and perſon, it 
would: have had ſome appearance of a conſequence; but as it is, it ſeems to- 
me ſuch an argument as this: No ſimple colours, in Sir Godfry Kneller's way 
of painting, come into his exact and lively pictures, but by his pencil; but no 
ſimple colours of a ſhip and a man come into his pictures by his pencil; ergo, 
« we can come to no certainty about the diſtinction of a ſhip and.a man, in 
Sir Godfry Kneller's way of painting.“ 185 

Your Lordſhip ſays, ©* it is not voftible for us to have any fimple ideas of 
«. nature and. perſon by ſenſation and reflection, and I:ſfay fo too; as impoſ- 
ſible as it is to have a true picture of a rainbow in one ſimple colour, which 
conſiſts in the arrangement of many colours. The ideas ſignified by the 
ſounds nature and perſon, are each of them complex ideas; and therefore it 
is as impoſſible to have a ſimple idea of either of them, as to have a multitude 
in one, or a compoſition in a ſimple. But if your Lordſhip means, that by- 
ſenſation and reflection we cannot have the ſimple ideas, of which the com- 
plex ones of nature and perſon are compounded; that I muſt crave. leave 

to diſſent from, till your Lordthip can produce a definition (in intelligible 
words) either of nature or perſon, in which all that is contained cannot ulti-- 
mately be reſolved into ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection. 

Your. Lordſhip's definition of. perſon, is, that it is a compleat intelligent vind. p. 262. 
© ſubſtance. with a peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence.” And my definition of 
perſon, which your-Lordſhip quotes out of my Effay, is, that perſon ſtands 
« for. a thinking intelligent being, that has reaſon. and reflection, and can 
„ conſider itſelf as itſelf, the ſame thinking thing in different times and 
e places. When your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew any repugnancy in this my idea 

(which I denote. by the ſound perſon): to the incarnation of our Saviour, with 
which your Lordſhip's notion of perſon may not be equally charged; I ſhall. 
give your Lordſhip an anſwer to it. This I ſay in anſwer to theſe. words, 

which is repugnant to the article of the incarnation of our Saviour:“ for the p. 48. 
preceding Ry 1 to which they refer, I muſt own I do not underſtand. 

Tu word perſon naturally ſignifies nothing that you allow; your Lordſhip 
in your definition of it, makes it: ſtand for a general abſtract idea. Perſon 
then, in your Lordſhip, is liable to the ſame default which you lay on it in me, 
viz. that ** it is no more than a notion in the mind.” The ſame will be fo of 
the. word-nature, whenever, your Lordſhip IN to define it; without which 

wy | 90 — you. 
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f. 3 you can have no notion of it, And then the conſequence,. which you there 
draw from their being no more than notions of the mind, will hold as much 
in reſpect of your Lordſhip's notion of nature and perſon as of mine, viz. 
«that one nature and three perſons can be no more.” This I crave leave to 
. fay in anſwer to all that your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to urge from p- 46, 
to theſe words of your Lordſhip's, p. 52. | 3 a 
_ © GENERAL terms (as nature and perſon are in their ordinary uſe in our lan- 
1 the ſigns of general ideas, and general ideas exiſt only in the mind; 
t particular things (which are the foundations of theſe general ideas, if they 
are abſtracted as they ſhould be) do, or may exiſt conformable to thoſe general 
ideas, and ſo fall un jer thoſe general names; as he that writes this paper is a 
perſon to him, i: e. may be denominated a perſon by him to whoſe abſtract 
idea of perſon he bears a conformity; juſt as what T here write, is to him a 
book or a letter, to Whoſe abſtract idea of a book or a letter it agrees. This 
is what T have ſaid concernipg this matter all along, and what, I humbly con- 
ceive, will ſerve for an anſwer to thoſe words of your Lordſhip, where you ſay, 
F. 54. < youaftirm that thoſe whos make nature and perſon to be only abſtract and 
complex ideas, can neither defend nor reaſonably believe the doctrine of 
„ the Trinity ;” and to all that you fay, p. 52—58. Only give me leave to 
with, that What your Lordfhip,” out of a miſtake of what I ſay concerning the 
ideas of nature and perſon, has urged, as you pretend, againſt them, do not 
furniſh your adverſaries in that diſpute, with ſuch arguments againſt you as 
your Lordſhip will not eafily anſwer, Or 
F. 58. Your Lordſhip ſets down theſe words of mine, “ perſon in itſelf ſignifies 
„ nothing; but as ſoon as the common uſe of any language has appropriated 
it to any idea, then that is the true idea of a perſon; which words your 
Lordſhip interprets thus: i. e.“ men may call a perſon what they pleaſe, for 
r there is nothing but common uſe required to it: they may call a horſe, 
* or à tree, or aà ſtone, a perſon, if they think fit.“ Anſw. Men, before 
common uſe had appropriated this name to that complex idea which they now 
ſignify by the ſound perſon, might have denoted it by the ſound ſtone, and 
vice verſa : but can your Lordſhip thence argue, as you do here, men are at 
the ſame liberty in a country where thoſe words are already in common uſe? 
There he that will ſpeak properly, and fo as to be underſtood, muſt appro- 
priate each ſound uſed in that language to an idea in his mind (which to him- 
ſelf is defining the word) which is in ſome degree conformable to the idea that 
others apply it to. | | b | 6 4H 
P. 59. Your Lordſhip, in the next paragraph, ſets down my definition of the word 
perſon, viz. © that perſon ſtands for a thinking intelligent being that hath 
« reaſon and reflection, and can conſider itſelf as itſelf, the ſame thinking being 
nin different times and places; and then aſks many queſtions upon it. I ſhall 
Viad. P. 25'- ſet down your Lordſhip's definition of perſon, which is this; “ a perſon is a 
« compleat intelligent ſubſtance with a peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence ” and 
then crave leave toaſk your Lordſhip the ſame queſtions concerning it, which 
P. 3 Yyour Lordſhip here aſks me concerning mine; how comes perſon to 
«+. ſtand for this and nothing elſe ? from whence comes compleat ſubſtance, or 
e | | | bay peculiar 


| Biſhop of Worceſter. "IN 071. 
s peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence to make up the idea of a perſon? Whether 
« jt be true or falſe, I am not now to enquire ; but how it comes into this idea 
of a perſon? Has common uſe of our language appropriated it to this ſenſe ?- 
If not, this ſeems to be a mere arbitrary idea; and may as well be denied as 
** affirmed. And what a fine paſs ate we come to, in your Lordſhip's way, if 
« a mere arbitrary idea muſt be taken into the only true method of certainty ? 
160 But if this be the true idea of a perſon, then there can be no union of 
« two natures in one perſon. For if a compleat intelligent ſubſtance be the 
« idea of a perſon, and the divine and human natures be. compleat intelligent 
« ſubſtances; then the doctrine of the union of two natures and one perſon is 
« quite ſunk, for here muſt be two perſons in this way of your Lordſhip's. . 
« Again, if this be the idea of a perſon, then where there are three. perſons, . 
« there. mult be three diſtinct compleat intelligent ſubſtances; and ſo there 
% cannot be three perſons in the ſame individual eſſence. And thus both theſe - 
« doQtines of the Trinity and.incarnation are. paſt recovery, gone, if this way, 
« of your Lordſhip's, hold.” Theſe, my Lord, are your Lordſhip's very 
words; what force there is in them, I will not enquire :. but I muſt beſeech. 

ur Lordſhip to take them as objections I make againſt your notion of perſon, 
to ſhew the danger of it, and the inconſiſtency it has with the doctrine of the 
Trinity and incarnation of our Saviour; and when your Lordſhip has removed 
the objections that are in them, againſt your own definition of. perſon, mine 
alfo, by the very ſame anſwers, will be cleared. 

Your. Lordſhip's argument, in the following words, to page 65, ſeems to p. 6;—6;. 
me (as far as I can collect) to lie thus: your Lordſhip tells me, that I ſay, P. 1. 
« that in propoſitions, whoſe certainty is built on clear and perfect ideas, and 
evident deductions of reaſon, there no propoſition can be received for divine 
&© revelation which contradicts them.” This propoſition, not ſerving your 

_ 'Lordſhip's turn ſo well, for the conclufion you deſigned to draw from it, your 

| Lordſhip is pleaſed to enlarge it. For you aſk, ** But ſuppoſe I have ideas p. 62. 
« ſufficient for certainty, what is to be done then?“ From which words and | 
your following diſcourſe, if I can underſtand it, it feems to me, that your 
Lordſhip. ſuppoſes it reaſonable for me to hold; that-wherever we are any how - 
certain of any propoſitions, whether their certainty be built on clear and perfect 
ideas or no, there no. propoſition can be received for divine revelation, which 
contradicts them. And thence your Lordſhip concludes, that becauſe I ſay p. 64. 
we may make ſome propoſitions, of whoſe truth we may be certain concern- 
ing things, whereof we have not ideas in all their parts perfectly clear and 
diſtinct; therefore my notion of certainty by ideas, muſt overthrow the cre- 
« dibility of a matter of faith in all ſuch propoſitions, which are offered to be 
« believed on the account of divine revelation :”: a concluſion which I am ſo 

_ unfortunate as not to find how it follows from your Lordſhip's premiſes, . 
becauſe I cannot any way bring them into mode and figure with ſuch a con- 
cluſion. But this being no eng thing to me in my want of ſkill in your 
Lordſhip's way of writing, I, in the mean time, crave leave to aſk,, Whether 


there be any propoſitions your Lordſhip can be certain of, that are not divinely 
revealed? And here I will preſume that your Lordſhip is not. fo ſceptical, but: 
| ; that 
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that you can allow certainty attainable in many things, by your natural faculties. 


Give me leave then to aſk your Lordſhip, Whether, where there be propoſi- 
tions, of whoſe truth you have certain knowledge, you can receive any pro 


_ fition for divine revelation, which contradicts that certainty? Whether that 


certainty be built upon the agreement of ideas, ſuch as we have, or on what- 
ever elſe your Lordſhip builds it? If you cannot, as I preſume your Lordſhip 


Will fay you cannot, I make bold to return you your Lordſhip's queſtions here 


to me, in your own words: © let us now ſuppoſe that you are to judge of a 


_« propoſition delivered as a matter of faith, where you have a certainty by 


«« 4ea'on from your grounds, ſuch as they are? Can you, my Lord, aſſent to 
e this as a matter of faith, when you are already certain of the contrary by 
% your way? How is this poſſible? Can you believe that to be true, which 
you are certain is not true? Suppoſe it to be, that there are two natures in 
„ one perſon, the queſtion is, whether you can aſſent to this as a matter of 


'« faith? If you ſhould fay, where there are only probabilities on the other 


« fide, I grant that you then allow revelation is to prevail. But when you ſay 


« you have certainty by ideas, or without ideas to the contrary, I do not ſee how 
4 


— 


it is poſſible for you to aſſent to a matter of faith as true, when you are 


-« certain, from your method, that it is not true. For how can you believe 


* apainſt certaĩnty - becauſe the mind is actually determined by certainty. And 


e {6 your Lordſhip's notion of certainty by ideas, or without ideas, be it what 


«< jt will, muſt overthrow the credibiſity of a matter of faith in all ſuch propo- 
« fitions, which are offered to be believed on the account of divine revelation.” 


This argumentation and concluſion is good againſt your Lordſhip, if it be good 


againſt me: for certainty is certainty, and he that is certain is certain, and 
cannot afſent to that as true, which he is certain is not true,” whether he ſup- 
poſes certainty to conſiſt in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 


ideas, ſuch as a man has, or in any thing elſe. For whether thoſe who have 


attained certainty, not by the way of ideas, can believe againſt certainty, an 


more than thoſe who have attained certainty by ideas, we ſhall then ſee, when 


=- 


your Lordſhip ſhall be pleaſed to ſhew the world your way to certainty with- 


: 


"out ideas. 


Iv DEE D if what your Lordſhip infinuates in the beginning of this paſſige, 


which we are now upon, be true, your Lordſhip is ſafer (in your way without 


ideas, i. e. without immediate objects of the mind in thinking, if there be any 
ſuch way) as to the underſtanding divine revelation right, than thoſe who make 
uſe of ideas: but yet you are ſtill as far as they from afſenting to that as true, 
which you are certain is not true. Your Lordſhip's words are: “ fo great a 
« difference is there between forming ideas firſt, and then judging of reve- 
« lation by them, and the believing of revelation on its proper grounds, and 
«« the interpreting the ſenſe of it by due meaſures of reaſon,” If it be the pti- 
vilege of thoſe alone who renounce ideas, i. e. the immediate objects of the mind 


in thinking, to believe revelation on its proper grounds, and the interpreting 


the ſenſe of it, by the due meaſures of reaſon ; I ſhall not think it ſlrange, that 


any one who undertakes to interpret the ſenſe of revelation, ſhould renounce 
ideas, i. e. that he who would think right of the meaning of any text of 


ſcripture, 
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0 ſhould renounce and lay by all immediate objects of the mind in 
thinking. 5 | | ; ' | 
Bux perhaps your Lordſhip does not here extend this difference of believing 
revelation on its proper grounds, and not on its proper grounds, to all thoſe who 
are not, and all thoſe who are, for ideas. But your Lordſhip makes this com- 
xariſon here, only between your Lordſhip and me, who you think am guilty 
of T ideas firſt, and then judging of revelation by them. Anſw. If ſo, 
then this lays the blame not on my doctrine of ideas, but on my particular ill uſe 


of them. That then which your Lordſhip would inſinuate of me here, as a 


dangerous way to miſtaking the ſenſe of the ſcripture, is, © that 1 form ideas 
« firſt, and then judge of revelation by them; i. e. in plain Engliſh, that I 
get to myfelf, the beſt I can, the ſignification of the words, wherein the reve- 


lation is delivered, and fo endeavour to underſtand the ſenſe of the revelation 


delivered in them. And pray, my Lord, does your Lordſhip do otherwiſe ? 
Does the believing of revelation upon its proper grounds, and the due meaſures 
of reaſon, teach you to judge of revelation, before you underſtand the words it 
is delivered in; 1. e. before you have formed the ideas in your mind, as well 
as you can, which thoſe words ſtand for? If the due meaſures of reaſon teach 
your Lordſhip this, I beg the favour of your Lordſhip to tell me thoſe due 
- meaſures of reaſon, that I may leave thoſe undue meaſures of reaſon, which 


I have hitherto followed in the interpreting the ſenſe of the ſcripture ; whoſe 


+ ſepſe it ſeems I ſhould have interpreted firſt, and underſtood the ſignification 
of the words afterwards. ' | 
My Lord, I read the revelation of the holy ſcripture with a full aſſurance, 
that all it delivers is true: and though this be a ſubmiſſion to the writings of 
thoſe inſpired authors, which I neither have, nor can have, for thoſe of any 
other men; yet I uſe (and know not how to help it, till your Lordſhip ſhew 
me a better method in thoſe due meaſures of reaſon, which you mention) the 
ſame way to interpret to myſelf the ſenſe of that book, that 1 do of any other. 
Firſt, I endeavour to underſtand the words and phraſes of the language I read 
it in, i. e. to form ideas they ſtand for. If your Lordſhip means any thing 
elſe by forming ideas firſt, I confeſs I underſtand it not. And if there be any 
word or expreſſion, which in that author, or in that place of that author, 
ſeems to have a peculiar meaning, i. e. to ſtand for an idea, which is different 


from that, which the common uſe of that language has made it a ſign of, that 
idea alſo I endeavour to form in my mind, by compating this author with 
himſelf, and obſerving the deſign of his diſcourſe, ſo that, as far as I can, by a 


| fincere endeavour, I may have the ſame ideas in every place when I read the 
words, which the author had when he writ them. But here, my Lord, I 
take care not to take thoſe for words of divine revelation, which are not the 
words of inſpired writers: nor think myſelf concerned with that ſubmiſſion to 
receive the expreſſions of fallible men, and to labour to find out their meaning, 
or, as your Lordſhip phraſes it, interpret their ſenſe ; as if they were the expreſ- 
ſions of the ſpirit of God, by the mouths or pens of men inſpired and guided 
by that infallible fpirit. This, my Lord, is the method I uſe in interpreting 


the ſenſe of the revelation of the ſcriptures; if your Lordſhip knows that I 
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e poſition is offered. me out of ſcripture to be believed, and I doubt about 


«© recourle to be made to your nations?” What, my Lord, is the difference here 


my Bible is faulty again; for I do not remember that I ever read-in.it either of 


good inſtance of propoſitions offered me out of ſcripture; till then, whoever 
ſhall fay that they are propoſitions in the ſcripture, when there are no ſuch 


ſcripture: but I deny that theſe very propoſitions are in expreſs words in my 


them me in yours, I beg you to do it. 


here does, what reſolution I, or any ont, can come to about their poſſibility, 


Mr. Lock xE's ſecond Reply to the 


do otherwiſe, I defire you to convince me of it; and if your Lordſhip. does 
otherwiſe, I defire:you- to ſhew me wherein your method differs from. mine, 
that I may reform upon ſo. good a pattern: for as for what you. accuſe me 
of in the following words, it is that which either has no fault in it, or if it 
has, your Lordſhip, I humbly conceive, is as Fauler as I, Your words are, 

* I MAy pretend what I pleaſe, that I hold the aſſurance of faith, and the 
«© certainty. by. ideas, to go upon very different grounds; but when a pro- 


i the ſenſe of it, is not recourſe to be made to my ideas? Give me leave, m 

Lord, with all ſubmiſſion, to return your Lordſhip the fame words. © Your 
< Lordſhip may pretend what you pleaſe, that you hold the aſſurance of faith, 
and the certainty. of knowledge to ftand upon different grounds,” (for 1 pre- 
ſume your Lordſhip. will pot. ſay, that believing and knowing ſtand upon the 
ſame grounds, for that would, I. think, be to ſay, that probability and 
demonſtration are the ſame thing) but when a propoſition 1s offered you out 
of ſcripture to be believed, and you doubt about the ſenſe of it, is not 


between your Lordſhip's and my way in the caſe? I muſt have recourſe to my 
ideas, and your Lordſhip, muſt have recourſe. to your notions. - For I think you 
cannot believe a propofition contrary to your ow-n notions; for. then you would 
have the ſame, and different notions, at the ſame time. So that all the diffe- 
rence between your Lordſhip and me, is, that we do both the ſame thing; 
only your Lordſhip ſnews a great diſlike to my uſing the term idea, 

Bo the inſtance your Lordſhip here gives, is beyond my comprehenſion. 
You ſay, a propoſition is offered me out of ſcripture to be believed, and 1 
* doubt about the ſenſe of it. As in the preſent. caſe, whether there can 
& be three. perſons in one nature, or two natures and one:perſon.” My Lord, 


theſe propoſitions, in. theſe. preciſe words, there are three perſons in one 
« nature, or, there are two natures and one perſon. When your Lordſhip 
ſhall ſhew me a Bible wherein they are ſo ſet down, I ſhall then think them a 


words, ſo put together, to be found in holy writ, ſeems to me to make a 
new ſcripture in words and propoſitions, that the Holy Ghoſt dictated not, 1 
do not here queſtion their truth, nor deny that they may be drawn from the 


Bible, For that is the only thing I deny here; if your Lardſhip can ſhew 


Ix the mean time, taking them to be as true as if they were the very. words 
of divine revelation ; the queſtion then is, how muſt we interpret. the ſenſe of 
them? For ſuppoſing them to be divine revelation, to. aſk, as your Lordſhip 


ſeems to me to involve a contradiction in it. For whoever admits a propoſi- 
tion to be of divine revelation, ſuppoles it not only to be poſſible, but true. 
Your Lordſhip's queſtion then can mean only this, what ſenſe can I, upon my 

7 . 5 principles, 
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peipeiphey. come to, of either of theſe propoſitians, but in the way of ideas? 
And I crave leave to aſk your Lorꝗ chip, what ſenſe of them can your Loidſhip 
upon your: principles come to, but in the way of notions? Which, in plain 
Englih, amounts to no more than this; that. your Lordſhip muſt underſtand 
them accordipg to the. ſenſe you have of thoſe terms they are made up of, and 
I according to the ſenſe I have of thoſe terms. Nor can it be otherwiſe, 
unleſs your Lordfhip can take a term in any propoſition to have one ſenſe, and 
yet, underſtand it in another: and thus we ſee, that in effect men have diffe- 
rently underſtood and interpreted the ſenſe of theſe propoſitions; whether they 
uſed. the way of ideas or not, i. e. whether they called what any word ſtood 
for, notion, or ſenſe, or meaning, or idea. | ; 
I THINK myſelf obliged to return your Lordſhip my thanks, for the news 
you:write, me here, of one, who. has found a ſecret way how the ſame body 
may be in diſtant places at once. It making no part, that I can ſee, of the 
reaſaning your Lordſhip was then upon, I can take it. only for a piece of news: 
and the favour was the greater, that, your Lordſhip was pleaſed to ſtop yourſelf 
in the midſt of ſo ſerious an argument as the articles of the Trinity and incar- 
nation, to tell it me. And, methinks it is pity that that author had not uſed 
ſame of the. words of my book, which might have ſerved to have tied him and 
me together. For his ſecret about a body in two places at once, which he 
does keep up; and . my ſecret about certainty, which your Lordſhip thinks 
« had been better kept up too,” being all your words; bring me into his com- 
pany but very. untowardly. If your Lordſhip would be pleaſed to ſhew, that 
my ſecret about certainty (as you think fit to call it) is falſe or erroneous, the 
world would ſee a good reaſon why you ſhould think it better kept up; till 
then perhaps they may be apt to ſuſpect, that the fault is not ſo much in my 
publiſhed. ſecret about certainty, as ſomewhere elſe, But ſince your Lordſhip 
thinks it had been better kept up, I promiſe that as ſoon as you ſhall do me 
the favour: to make publiek a better notion of certainty than mine, I will by a 
publick retraction call in mine: which I hope your Lordſhip will do, for I 
dare ſay no body will think it good or friendly advice to your Lordſhip, if you 
have ſuch: a. ſecret, that you ſhould keep it up. 1 
_ Your, Lordſhip, with ſome emphaſis, bids me obſerve my own words, that 
I here, poſitively ſay, * that the mind not being certain of the truth of that it 
« doth not evidently know.” So that it is plain here, that I place certainty 
t only in evident knowledge, or in clear and diſtinct ideas; and yet my great 
complaint of your Lordſhip was, that you charged this upon me, and now 
your Lordſhip. finds it in my own-words.”. An. My own words, in that 
place, are, © the mind is not certain of what it doth not evidently know;“ 


but in them, or that paſſage, as ſet down by your Lordſhip, there is not the 


leaſt mention of clear and diſtinct ideas; and therefore I ſhould wonder to 
hear your Lordſhip ſo ſolemnly call them my own words, when they are but 
what: your Lordſhip would have to be a conſequence of my words; were it 
not, as 1 humbly conceiye, a way not unfrequent with your Lordſhip to 
ſpuak.of chap, which you thik v caplequence from any thing id, as if 


were 
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| were the very thing REY | It reſts therefore vpon your Lordſhip to prove, 


that evident knowledge can be only where the ideas concerning which it is, are 
perfectly clear and diſtin. I am certain, that I have evident knowledge, that 
the ſubſtance of my body and ſoul exiſts, though I am as certain that I have 
but a very obſcure and confuſed idea of any ſubſtance at all : ſo that my com- 


ww 


plaint of your Lordſhip, upon that account, remains very well founded, 


' notwithſtanding any thing you allege here. 


_ Your Lordſhip,. ſumming up the force of what you have ſaid, adds, „ that 
te you have pleaded, 7 That my method of certainty ſhakes the belief of 
„ revelation in general. (2.) That it ſhakes the belief of particular propoſi- 
e tions or articles of faith, which depend upon the ſenſe of words contained in 
„ tits es 

Tur your Lordſhip has pleaded, I grant; but, with ſubmiſſion, I deny 
r CC: 5 fe te 
..) Taar my definition of knowledge, which is that which your Lordſhip 
calls my method of certainty, ſhakes the belief of revelation in general. For 


all that your Lordſhip offers for proof of it, is only the alleging' fome other 
png out of my book, quite different. from that my definition of know- 


edge, which, you endeavour to ſhew, do ſhake the belief of revelation in 


general: but indeed have not, nor, I humbly conceive, cannot ſhew, that 


they do any ways ſhake the belicf of revelation in general. But if they did, 
it does not at all follow from thence, that my definition of knowledge; i. e. my 
method of certainty, at all ſhakes the belief of revelation in general, which was 


what your Lordſhip undertook to prove. 


Ibid. 


(2.) As to the ſhaking the belief of particular ho rat or articles of 
faith, which depend, as you here ſay, upon the ſenſe of words; I think I have 
ſufficiently cleared myſelf from that charge, as will yet be more evident from 


A what your Lordſhip here farther urges. _.. 


er Lordſhip ſays, © my placing certainty in the perception of the 
te agreement or diſagreement of ideas, ſhakes the foundations of the articles 


of faith [above-mentioned} which depend upon the fenſe of words con- 


e tained. in the ſcripture:” and the reaſon your Lordſhip gives for it, is this, 
© becauſe I do not ſay we are to believe all that we find there expreſſed.” 
My Lord, upon readihg theſe words, I conſulted the errata, to fee whether 
the printer had injured you: for I could not eaſily believe that your Lordſhip 


_ ſhould reaſon after a faſhion, that would juſtify fuch a conclufion as this, viz. 


your Lordſhip, in your letter to me, does not ſay that we are to believe all 


„that we find expreſſed in ſcripture ;” therefore your notion of certainty 


ſhakes the belief of this article of faith, that Jeſus Chriſt defrended into hell. 


This, I'think, will ſcarce hold for a good conſtquence, till the not ſaying any 
truth; be the deoying of it; and then if my not ſaying in my book, that we are 
to believe all there expreſſed, . be to deny, that we are to believe all that we find 


there expreſſed, I fear many of your Lordſhip's books will be found to ſhake the 


Belief of ſeveral or all the articles of our faith. But ſuppoſing this conſequence to 
de good, viz. I do not fay, therefore I deny and thereby I ſhake the belief of 


ſome 
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fome articles of faith; how does this prove, that my placing of certainty in 
the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, ſhakes any article 
of faith? unleſs my ſaying, that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas, B. iv. chap. 12. $6. of my Eſſay, be a 
proof, that I do not ſay, in any other part of that book, © that we are to be- 
« lieve all that we find expreſſed in ſcripture.” | | 
Bur perhaps the remaining words of the period will help us out in your p. 63. 
Lordſhip's argument, which all together ſtands thus: “ becauſe I do not 
„ ſay we are to believe all that we find there expreſſed; but [I do ſay] in 
* caſe. we have any clear and diſtin ideas, which limit the ſenſe another 
« way, than the words ſeem to carry it, we are to judge that to be the true 
« ſenſe.” My Lord, I do not remember where I ſay, what in the latter part 
of this period your Lordſhip makes me ſay ; and your Lordſhip would have 
done me a favour to have quoted the place. Indeed J do ſay, in the chapter 
your Lordſhip ſeems to be upon, ** that no propoſition can be received for 
% divine revelation, or obtain the aſſent due to all ſuch, if it be contradictory 
«to our clear intuitive knowledge.” This is what I there ſay, and all that I 
there ſay: which in effect is this, that no propoſition can be received for divine 
revelation, which is contradictory to a ſelf-evident propoſition; and if that be 
it which your Lordſhip makes me ſay here in the foregoing words, I agree to 
it, and would be glad to know whether your Lordſhip differs in opinion from P. 64g, . 
me in it. But this not anſwering your purpoſe, your Lordſhip would, in the 
following words of this paragraph, change ſelf-evident propoſition into a 
propoſition we have attained certainty of, gong 2 by imperfect ideas : in which 
ſenſe the propolition your Lordſhip argues from as mine, will ſtand thus, 
that no propoſition can be received for divine revelation, or obtain the aſſent 
due to all ſuch, if it be contradictory to any propoſition, of whoſe truth we are 
by any way certain. And then I deſire your Lordſhip to name the two contra- 
dictory propoſitions, the one of divine revelation, I do not aſſent to; the other, 
that I have attained to a certainty of by my imperfect ideas, which makes me 
reject, or not aſſent to that of divine revelation, The very ſetting. down of 
theſe two contradictory propoſitions, will be demonſtration againſt me, and if 
your Lordſhip cannot (as 1 humbly conceive you cannot). name any two ſuch 
propoſitions, it is an evidence, that all this duſt, that is raiſed, is only a great 
deal of talk about what your Lordſhip cannot prove: for that your Lordſhip 
has not yet proved any ſuch thing, I am humbly of opinion Lhave already ſhewn. 
Your Lordſhip's diſcourſe of Des Cartes, in the following pages, is, I-think, P. 66—59. 
as far as Jam concerned in it, to ſhew,. that certainty. cannot be had by ideas; | 
| becauſe Des Cartes uſing the term ideas, miſſed of it. Anſw. The queſtion 
between your Lordſhip and me, not being about Des Cartes's, but my notion 
of certainty, your rouge toe put an end to my notion of certainty by ideas, 
whenever your Lordſhip ſhall prove, that: certainty cannot be attained any way 
by the immediate objects of the mind in thinking, i. e. by ideas; or that cer- 
tainty does not conſiſt in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas ; or laſtly, when your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew us what elſe certainty does 
oonſiſt in, When your Lordſhip ſhall do either of theſe three, I promiſe your 
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Lotdſhip'to renounce ty notion, or way, or method, or grounds (or whatever 
elſe your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to call it) of certainty by ideas. 


P. 69, 70. Tur next paragraph is to ſhew the inclination your Lordſhip has to favour 


me in che words © it may be. I ſhall be always ſorry to have miſtaken any 
one's, eſpeeislly your s inclination to favour me: but ſinee the preſs 
has publiſhed this to the world, the world muſt now be judge of your Lord- 
ſhip's'mHinetion to favour me. 3 


F. 70-7. Tur three er four following pages are to ſhew, that your Lordſhip's excep- 


tion againſt ideas, was not againſt the term ideas, and that I miſtook you in it. 

Anfiv.. My Lord, I muſt own that there are very few pages of your Letters, 

when come to amine what is the preciſe meaning of your words, either as 

making: diſtinct propoſitions, or a continued diſcourſe, wherein I do not think 
myſelf in danger to be miſtaken; but whether, in tlie preſent caſe, one much 

more ſeatned chan I, would not have underſtood your Lordſhip as I did, mult 

bde left to thoſe who will be at the pains to conſider your words, and my reply 
Ano, 1, tothem. Your Lordſhip faying, © as I have ſtated my notion of ideas, it 


p. 133. * way be (bf dangerous comfequence. This deoming too general an ac- 


duſatiõn, endeavoured to find what it was mote particularly in it, which your 
Lordſhip thought night be uf dangerous conſequence. And the firſt thing I 
thought you exeepted againſt, was the uſe of the tenm idea: but your Lord- 
v. 72. hip tells me here, I was miſtaken, it was. not · the term idea you excepted 
paint, but the way of certainty by ideas. To exeuſe my miſtake, I have this 


Anfw. 1. tO f for myſell, chat reading in: your firſt letter theſe expreſswords ; ** When 


p. 2 new terms are made uſe bf iby ilb men to promote ſeepticiſm and infidelity, 
% and to overthrœw me myſteries of our faith, we have then reaſon to enquire 
into them, and to examine the foundation and tendency of them; it could 
net be ee, eee them to reſer to terms: but it ſeems I Was 
miſtaken, and nave underſtood by them, my way of certainty by 
« ideas, and hald have read 'your 1Lvidfhip's-words thus: When new 
terms ate made uſe of by ill men, to! promote ſeepticiſm-and: infidelity, and 
to overthrow the myſteries of faith, We have then reaſon to enquire into 
them, ite. Mr. Les HefHn˖u of knowledge, (ſor that is my ay of cer- 
-tainty by icens) and then to exatine the foundation and tendeney of them, 
i. e. this propoſition, viz. that knowledge or certainty conſiſts in the percep- 
tion of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas. Them, in your Lord- 
ſhip's words, as I thought (for I am ſcarce ever ſure what your Losdſhip means 
by them) neceſſarily referring to what ill men made uſe of for the promoting 
of ſcepticiſm and infidelity, -I: thought it had referred to terms. Why ſo? 

_ 'fays your Lordſhip : © Vour quarrel, you ſay, was not with the term ideas. 
gut that vhich you inſiſted upon was the way of certainty by ideas, and the 
„ new terms as? employed to that purpoſe; and therefore it is that which 
your Lordſhip muſt be underſtood to mean, -bytwhat ill nen make uſe of,” 
&c. Now I appeal to my reader, ebe e pte he excuſed, if I took 
them father to reſer to terms, a word in the plural number preceding in the 
ſumo period, than to Way of certainty by ideas, Which is the fingular num- 
ber, and nenlier preceding, no nor ſo much as expreſſed in the fame ſentence ? 


And 
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And if by my ignorance in the uſe of the pronoun them, it is my misfortune 
to be often at a loſs in the underſtanding of your Lordſhip's writings, I hope I 
ſhall be excuſed. | | | # 

_ _ AnoTHER excuſe for my underſtanding that one of the things in my book 
which your Lordſhip thought might be of dangerous conſequence, was the term 
idea, may be found. in theſe words of your Lordſhip : ** But what need all 
this great noiſe about ideas and certainty, true and real certainty by ideas; if 
after all it comes only to this, that our ideas only preſent to us ſuch things 
« from whence we bring arguments ta prove the truth of things? But the 
« world hath been ſtrangely amuſed with, ideas of latez and we have been 
« told, that ſtrange things might be done by the help of ideas, and yet theſe 
« jdeas at laſt come to be common notions of things, which we muſt make 
«© uſe of in our reaſoning.” I ſhall offer one paſſage more for my excuſe, 
out of the ſame page, I had ſaid in my chapter about the exiſtence of God, 
I thought it moſt proper to expreſs myſelf in the moſt uſual and familiar way, 
by common words and expreſſions: Your Lordſhip wiſhes I had done fo 
« quite through my book; for then I had never given that occaſion; to the 
* enemies of our faith, to take up my new way of ideas, as an effectual battery 
«© (as they imagined) againſt the myſteries of the Chriſtian faith, But I might 
„ have enjoyed the ſatisfaction of my ideas long enough, before your Lord- 
% ſhip had, taken notice of them, - unleſs you had found them employed in 
doing miſchief.” Thus this palage ſtands in your Lordſhip's former letter, 
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Anſw. 1. 
P. 92, 93 


Anſw. Is 
P+ 93s 


P. 72, 73. 


though bare your. Lordſhip. gives us but a part of it; and that part your Lord- 
ſhip bre | 


aks off into two, and gives us inverted and in other words. Perhaps 

thoſe who obſerve this, and better underſtand the arts of controverſy than Ido, 
may find ſome {kill in it. But your Lordſhip breaks off the former paſſage at 
theſe words, ſtrange things might be done by the help of ideas: and then 
adding thefe new ones, i. e.“ as to matter of certainty,” leaves out thoſe 
which contain your wiſh, „that I had expreſſed myſelf in the moſt uſual way 
« by common words and expreſſions quite through my book,” as I had done 
in my chapter of the exiſtence of a God; for then, ſays your Lordſhip, I 
«© had not given that occaſion to the enemies of our faith to take up my new 
«* way of ideas, as an effectual battery, &c.” which wiſh of your Lordſhip's 
is, that I had all along left out the term idea, as it is plain from my words which 
you refer to in your wiſh, as they ſtand in my firſt letter; viz, © I thought it 
* moſt proper to expreſs myſelf in the moſt uſual and familiar way ——by 
common words and known ways of expreſſion ; and therefore, as.I think, 
I haye ſcarce uſed the word idea in that whole chapter.” Now I muſt again 
appeal to my reader, whether your Lordſhip having ſo plainly wiſhed that I 
had uſed common words and expreſſions in oppoſition to the term idea, I am 
not excuſable if I took you to mean that term? though your Lordſhip leaves 
out the wiſh, and inſtead of it puts in, i. e. as to matter of certainty,” words 
' which were not in your former letter; though it be for miſtaking you in my 
anſwer to that letter, that you here blame me. I muſt own, my Lord, my 
dulneſs will be very apt to millake you in expreſſions ſeemingly. ſo plain as 
theſe, till I can preſume myſelf quick-fighted enough to underſtand mens 
| meaning 


P. 72. 


Anſw, y 
P- 93+ 


Lett. F. 
P · 127. | 


100 P. 73. 


* 
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* Lordſhip, which you did not expect from me, or ſuch a ſolemn appeal as 


Anſw. 1. 
P. 92, 93+ 


humbly beg leave to ſay, that I cannot but wonder to find, that when your 


ſenſe 1 had taken them in, and put others in the ſtead of them. In your firſt 


| Anfe, 1. 
P. 93 


Lett. 1. 
p- 62. 


F. 73. 


accuſe me. To avoid any ſuch ſuſpicion, in my firſt letter I ſet down every 


meaning in their writings not by their expreſſions ; which I confeſs Iam not 
and is an att I find myſelf too old now to learn. - 2 


common notions of things.” To this, my Lord, I muſt humbly crave leave 
to anſwer, that there was no unfairneſs or difingenuity in my ſaying your 


no more than notion doth, which is a more uſual word. This I took to be 


being ſuſpected to turn things upon your Lordſhip, in a ſenſe which your 


% ſtrange things may be done with ideas, i. e. as to matter of certainty :” and 


' own words, © judge now. how fair and ingenuous this is?” words which J 
ſhould not uſe, but that J find them uſed by your Lordſhip in this very paſlage, 
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Bur bare miſtake is not all; your Lordſhip accuſes me alſo of unfairneſs and 
diſingenuity in underſtanding theſe words of yours, „the world has been 
« ſtrangely amuſed with ideas, and yet theſe ideas at laſt come to be only com- 
t mon notions. of things, as if in them your Lordſhip owned ideas to be only 


Lordſhip owned ideas for ſuch, becauſe I underſtood you to ſpeak in that place 
in your own ſenſe; and thereby to ſhew that the new term idea need not be 
introduced when it fignified only the common notions of things, i. e. ſignified 


your meaning in that place; and whether I or avy one might not ſo underſtand 
it, without deſerving to be told, that © this is a way of turning things upon your 


this, „judge now, how fair and ingenuous this anſwer is; I leave to any 
one, who will but do me the favour to caſt his eye on the paſſage above- 
quoted, as it ſtands in your Lordſhip's own words in your firſt letter. For J 


Lordſhip is charging me with want of fairneſs and ingenuity, you ſhould leave 
out, in the quoting of your own words, thoſe which ſerved moſt to juſtify the 


letter they ſtand thus: But the world hath been ſtrangely amuſed with ideas 
« of late, and we have been told that ſtrange things might be done by the 
46. help of ideas; and yet theſe ideas at laſt come to be only common notions 
« of things, which we muſt make uſe of in our reaſoning ;” and ſo on, to the 
end of what is above. ſet down: all which I quoted, to ſecure myſelf from 


words (that the reader had before him) would not bear: and in your ſecond 
letter, in the place now under confideration, they ſtand thus: * but the world 
« hath been ſtrangely amuſed with ideas of late, and -we have been told that 


there your Lordſhip ends, Will your Lordſhip give. me leave now to uſe your 


and upon this very occaſion, a | i, HRT Be | | 

I GRANT myſelf a mortal man very liable to miſtakes, eſpecially in your 
writings : but that in my miſtakes, I am guilty of any unfairneſs or diſinge- 
nuity, your Lordſhip will, I humbly conceive, pardon me, if I think it will 
paſs for want of fairneſs and ingenuity in any one, without clear evidence, to 


word contained in thoſe pages of your book which I was concerned in; and in 
my ſecond, I ſet down moſt of ihe paſſages of your Lordſhip's firſt anſwer that 
replied to. Bat becauſe the doing it all along in this, would, 1 find, too 

much increaſe the bulk of my book J earneſtly beg every one, who will 
think this my reply worth his peruſal, to Jay your Lordlhip's letter before him, 
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that he may ſee whether in theſe pages I direct my anſwer to, without ſetting 
them down at large, there be any thing material unanſwered, or unfairly or 
diſingenuouſly repreſented. | 
- Your Lordſhip, in the next words, gives a reaſon why I ought to have P. zz. 
' underſtood your words, as a conſequence of my aſſertion, and not as your own 
fenſe, viz. © Becauſe you all along diſtinguiſh the way of reaſon, by deducing | 
one thing from another, from my way of certainty in the agreement or diſ- 4 
«« agreement of ideas. Anſw. I know your Lordſhip does all along talk of 
reaſon and my way of ideas, as diſtinct or oppoſite: but this is the thing I | 
have and do complain of, that your Lordſhip does ſpeak of them as diſtinct, 
without ſhewing wherein they are different, ſince the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas, which is my way of certainty, is alſo the way 
of reaſon, For the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, is 
either by an immediate compariſon of two ideas, as in ſelf-evident propoſitions ; 
which way of knowledge of truth; is the way of reaſon ; or by the interven- i 
tion of intermediate ideas, i. e. by the deduction of one thing from another, 
which is alſo the way of reaſon, as I have ſhewn; where I anſwer to your Lett. 1. [ 
fpeaking of certainty placed in good and ſound reaſon, and not in ideas: in EO Eg I 
Which place, as in ſeveral others, your Lordſhip oppoſes ideas and reaſon, a 
which your Lordſhip calls here diſtinguiſhing them. But to continue to ſpeak 
frequently of two things as different, or of two ways as oppoſite, without ever 
ſhewing any difference or oppoſition in them, after it has been preſſed for, is a 2 | 
way of ingenuity which your Lordſhip will pardon to my ignorance, if I have — | 
not formerly been acquainted. with : and. therefore, when you ſhall have | | 1 
ſhewn, that reaſoning about ideas, or by ideas, is not the ſame way of | 
. reaſoning, as that about or by notions. or conceptions, and that what I. —— 1 
mean by ideas is not the ſame that your Lordſhip means by notions; you 
will have ſome reaſon to blame me for miſtaking you in the paſſages above- P. 73. 
voted, ws | 
1 Fox if your Lordſhip, in thoſe words, does not except againſt the term ideas, 
but allows it to have the ſame ſignification with notions, or conceptions, or 
apprehenſions; then your Lordſhip's words will run thus: ©* But what need 
« all this great noiſe about notions, or conceptions, or apprehenſions? and the 
«© world has been ſtrangely amuſed with notions, or conceptions, or appre- 
* henſions of late :” which, whether it be that which your Lordſhip will 
own to be your meaning, I muſt leave to your conſideration, 
'— Your Lordſhip proceeds to examine my new method of certainty, as you P. 74. 
are pleaſed to call it. = | 
Io my aſking, ** whether there be any other or older method of certainty ?” 
your Lordſhip anſwers, * that is not the point; but whether mine be any at P. 75. 
% all: which your Lordſhip denies.” Anſw. I grant, to him that barely 
denies it to be any at all, it is not the point, whether there be any older; but 
to him, that calls it a new method, I humbly conceive it will not be thought 
wholly beſides the point, to ſhew an older; at leaſt, that it ought to have 
prevented theſe following words of your Lordſhip's, viz. © that your Lordſhip 
1 did never pretend to inform the world of new methods :” which being in 
ADL. I. 48 anſwer 
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anſwer to my defire, that you wobl8 be pleaſed to ſhey me an older, or an- 


Lett, 1. 
p. $7, 88. 


P. 76, 


other method, plainly imply, that your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that whoever will 
inform the world of another method of certainty than mine, can do it only by 


informing them of a new'one. But fince this is the anſwer your Lordſhip 


pleaſes to make to my requeſt, I crave leave to conſider it a little. 

Your Lordſhip having pronounced concerning my definition of knowledge, 
which you call my method of certainty, that it might be of dangerous conſe- 
quenee to an article of the Chriſtian faith; I deſired you to ſhew in what cer- 
tainty lies: and 'defired' it of your Lordſhip by theſe preſſing conſiderations, 
that it would ſecure that article of faith againſt any dangerous conſequence from 
my way, and be a great ſervice to truth in general. To which your Lordſhip 
replies here, that you did never pretend to inform the world of new methods; 
and therefore are not bound to go any farther than what pow found fault with, 
which was my new method; 

Answ. My Lord, I did not defire any new method of you. Tobſerved your 
Lordſhip, in more places than one, reflected on me for writing out of my own 


thoughts: and therefore I could not expect from your Lordſhip what you ſo 
much condemn in another. Beſides, one of the faults you found with my 


Lett. 2. 
p. 88. 


method, was, that it was new: and therefore if your Lordſhip will look again 
into that paſſage, where I defire you to ſet the world right in a thing of that great 
conſequence, as it js to know wherein certainty conſiſts; you will not find, that 
I mention any thing of a new method of certainty : my words were another,” 
whether old'or new was indifferent. In truth, all that I requeſted, was only 
ſuch a method of certainty, as your Lordſhip approved of, and was ſecure in; 
and therefore J do not ſee how your not pretending to inform. the world in any 
new methods, can be any way alledged a: as a Speere for retulwng ſo uſeful and fo 
cHaritdble a thing 

Von Lordſhip farther adds, n you are ner bound to go any father, 


than what you found fault with.“ Anſw. I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip means, 


that you ate not bound by the law of diſputation; nor are you, as I hum- 
bly conceive, by this law forbid * or if you were, the law oof the ſchools could 
not diſpenſe” with the eternal divine law of charity. The law of diſputing, 
whence had it its ſo mighty a ſanction ? It is at beſt but the law of wrangling, 
if it ſhut out the great ends of information and inſtruction ; and ſerves only to 
flatter a little guilty vanity, in a victory over an adverſary leſs {ſkilful in 
this art of fencing.” Who can believe, that upon ſo flight an account your 
Eordfhip ſhould neglect your deſign of writing againſt me? The great mo- 
tives of your concern for an article of the Chriſtian faith, and of that duty 


which you profeſs has made you do what you have done, will be believed to 


work more unifortnly in your Lordſhip, than to let a father of the church, and 
a teacher in Iſrael, not tell one who aſks him, which is the right and ſafe 


Way, if he knows it. No, no, my Lord, a character ſo much to the prejudice 


of your charity, no body will receive of your Lordſhip, no, not from yourſelf: 
whatever your Lordſhip may ſay, the world will believe, that you would have 
given a better method of certainty, if you had had one; when thereby you 


5 a have ſecured men from the danger of * into errors in articles of 
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faſth, and effectually have. recalled them from my way of certainty, which 
leads, as your Lordſhip ſays, to fcepticiſm and infidelity. For to turn men 
from a way they are in, the bare telling them it is dangerous, puts but a ſhort 
ſtop to their going on in it: there is nothing effectual to ſet them a going right, 
but to ſhew them which is the ſafe and ſure way; a piece of hamanity, which 


when aſked, nobody, as far as he knows, refuſes another; and this I have ear- 


neſtly aſked of your Lordſhip. | . | 
Your Lordſhip repreſents to me the unſatisfactorineſs and inconſiſtency of 
my way of certainty, by telling me, that it ſeems till a ſtrange thing to you, 
« that I ſhould talk ſo: much of a new method of certainty by ideas; and yet 
« allow, as I do, ſuch a want of ideas, ſo much imperfection in them, and ſuch 
© a want of connection between our ideas and the things themſelves.” Anſw. 
This objection being ſo viſibly againſt the extent of our knowledge, and not the 
certainty of 'it by ideas, would need no other anſwer but this, that it proved 
nothing to the point; which was to ſhew, that my way by ideas, was no way 
to certainty at all; not to true certainty, which is a term your Lordſhip uſes 
here, which I ſhall be able to conceive what you mean by, when you ſhall be 
pleaſed to tell me what falſe certainty is. . 

BuT becauſe what you ſay here, is in ſhort what you ground your charge 
of ſcepticiſm on, in your former letter; I ſhall here, according to my promiſe, 
confider what'your Lordſhip ſays there, and hope you will allow this to be no 
unfit place. | 

Your charge of ſcepticiſm, in your former letter, is as followeth. 

Your Lordſhip's firſt argument conſiſts in theſe propoſitions, viz. 

1. THAT I ſay, Book IV. Chap. 1. that knowledge is the perception of 
the agreement or diſagreement of ideas. | | 

2. THaT I go about to prove, that there are very many more beings, of 
which we have no ideas, than thoſe of which we have; from whence your 
Lordſhip draws this concluſion, © that we are excluded from attaining any 
„ knowledge, as to the far greateſt part of the univerſe:” which I agree to. 
But with ſubmiſſion, this is not the propoſition to be proved, but this, viz. 
that my way by ideas, or my way of certainty by ideas, for to that your Lord 
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ſhip reduces it; i. e. my placing of certainty in the perception of the agree- 


ment or diſagreement of ideas; leads to ſcepticiſm. 

_ FarTurR, from my ſaying, that the intellectual world is greater and more 
beautiful certainly than the material, your Lordſhip argues, that if certainty 
may be had by general reaſons without particular ideas in one, it may alſo in 
other caſes, Anſw. It may, no doubt: but this is nothing againſt any thing I 
have ſaid; for I have neither ſaid, nor ſuppoſe, that certainty. by general 
reaſons, or any reaſons, can be had without ideas; no more than 1 ſay, or 
ſuppoſe, that we can reaſon without thinking, or think without immediate 
objects in our minds in thinking, i. e. think without ideas. But your Lord- 
ſhip aſs, „ whence comes this certainty (for I fay certainly) where there be 
„ no particular ideas,” if knowledge conſiſts in the perception of the agtee- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas? I anſwer, we have ideas as far as we. are 
3 ö 48 2 certain; 


. -_ 


| 

4 

x 
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certain; and beyond that, we have neither certainty, no nor probability. Every 


thing which we either know or believe, is ſome propoſition: now no propo- 
ſition can be framed as the object of our knowledge or aſſent, wherein two 
ideas are not joined to, or ſeparated from one another. As for example, when 
J affirm that ſomething exiſts in the world, whereof I have no idea,” 
exiſtence is affirmed of ſomething, ſome being: and I have as clear an idea 
of exiſtence and ſomething, the two things joined in that propoſition, as I 


have of them in this propoſition, ** ſomething exiſts in the world, whereof 


Effay, b, iv. 
ch. J. 


Ibid. 


% J have an idea.” When therefore I affirm, that the intellectual world is 
greater and more beautiful than the material; whether I ſhould know the 
truth of this propoſition, either by divine revelation, or ſhould aſſert it as 
highly probable (which is all I do in that chapter, out of which this inſtance 
is brought) it means no more but this, viz. that there are more, and more 
beautiful beings; whereof we have no ideas, than there are of which we have 
ideas; of which beings, whereof we have no ideas, we can, for want of ideas, 
have no farther knowledge, but that ſuch beings do exiſt. 

Ir your Lordſhip ſhall now aſk me, how I know there are ſuch beings; I an- 
ſwer, that in that chapter of the extent of our knowledge, I do not ſay I know, 
but I endeavour to ſhew, that it is moſt highly probable : but yet a man is 
capable of knowing it to be true, becauſe he is capable of having it revealed 
to him by God, that this propoſition is true, viz. that in the works of God 
there are more, and more beautiful beings, whereof we have no ideas, than 
there are whereof we have ideas. If God, inſtead of ſhewing the very things 
to St. Paul, had only revealed to him, that this propoſition was true, viz. that 
there were things ip heaven, which neither eye had ſeen, nor ear had heard, 
« nor had entered into the heart of man to conceive;” wanld he not have 
known the truth of | that propoſition of whoſe terms he had ideas, viz. of 


_ beings, whereof he bad no other ideas, but barely as ſomething, and of exiſ- 


tence ; though in the want of other ideas of them, be. could attain no 
other knowledge of them but barely that they exiſted? So that in what I 
have there ſaid, there is no contradiction nor ſhadow. of a contradiction, to 
my placing knowledge in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
1 . bg. Wilt is | 

Bur if I ſhould any where miſtake, and ſay any thing inconſiſtent with that 


way of certainty of mine ; how, I beſeech your Lordſhip, could you conclude 
from thence, that the placing knowledge in the perception of- the agreement 


or diſagreement of ideas, tends to ſcepticiſm ? That which is the propoſition 
here to be proved, would. remain ſtill unproved : for I might ſay things in- 


conſiſtent with this propoſition, that knowledge conſiſts in the perception of 


« the connection and agreement or diſagreement and repugnancy of our 


ideas; and yet that propoſition be true, and very far from tending to 
ſcepticiſm, unleſs your Lordſhip will argue that every - propoſition that is 
inconſiſtent with what a man any where ſays, tends to ſcepticiſm; and then 
-I ſhould be tempted to infer, that many propoſitions in the letters your 
: Lordſhip has honoured me with, will tend to ſcepticiſm. | 


'Your 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


Your Lordſhip's ſecond argument is from my ſaying, “ we have no ideas 
< of the mechanical affections of the minute particles of bodies, which hinders 
* our certain knowledge of univerſal truths concerning natural bodies: from 
whence your Lordſhip concludes, © that ſince we can attain to no ſcience, as to 
* bodies or ſpirits, our knowledge muſt be confined to a very narrow com- 
ce paſs,” I grant it; but I crave leave to mind your Lordſhip again, that this 
is not the propoſition to be proved: a little knowledge is ſtill knowledge, and 
not ſcepticiſm. But let me have affirmed our knowledge to be compara- 
tively very little; how, I beſeech your Lordſhip, does that any way prove, that 
this propoſition, knowledge conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or 
t diſagreement of our ideas,” any. way tends to ſcepticiſm ? which was the 
propoſition to be proved. But the inference your Lordſhip ſhuts up this head 
with, in theſe words; ** ſo that all certainty is given up in the way of know- 
* ledge, as to the viſible and inviſible world, or at leaſt the greateſt part of 
* « them;” ſhewing in the firſt part of it what your Lordſhip ſhould have infer- 
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red, and was willing to infer ; does at laſt by theſe words in the cloſe, © or at leaſt 


s the greateſt part of them,” I gueſs, come jult to nothing: I ſay, I gueſs; 
for what them,” by grammatical conſtruction, is to be referred to, ſeems. 
not clear to me, 1 1 CH | 
Your third argument being juſt. of the ſame kind with the former, only to 
ſhew, that I reduce our knowledge to a very narrow compals, in reſpect of the 
whole extent of beings; is already anſwered, | 
I the fourth place, your Lordſhip ſets down ſome words of mine concern- 
ing reaſoning and demonſtration ; and then concludes, “ but if there be no 
% way of coming to demonſtration but this, I doubt we muſt be content 
« without it.” Which being nothing but a declaration of your doubt, is, I 
grant, a very ſhort way of proving any propoſition ; and I ſhall leave to your 
Lordſhip the ſatisfaction you have in ſuch a proof, ſince I think it will ſcarce 
convince others. | | | , . 
| In the laſt place, your Lordſhip argues, that becauſe I fay, that the idea in 
the mind proves not the exiſtence of that thing whereof it is an idea, there- 
fore we cannot know the actual exiſtence of any thing by our ſenſes: becauſe 
we know nothing, but by the, perceived agreement of ideas. But if you had 
been pleaſed to have conſidered my anſwer there to the ſcepticks, whoſe cauſe 
vou here ſeem, with no ſmall vigour, to manage; you would, I humbly con- 
ceive, have found that you miſtake one thing for another, viz. the idea that 
has by a former ſenſation been lodged in the mind, for actually receiving any 
idea, i. e. actual ſenſation ; which, I think, I need nat go about to prove are 
two diſtin things, after what you have here quoted out of my book. Now 
the two ideas, that in this caſe are perceived to agree, and do thereby produce 
knowledge, are the idea of actual ſenſation (which is an action whereof I have 
a clear and diſtinct idea) and the idea of actual exiſtence of ſomething without 
me that cauſes that ſenſation. * And what other certainty your Lordſhip has by 
your ſenſes of the exiſting of any thing without you, but the perceived con- 
nection of thoſe two ideas, I would gladly know. When you have deſtroyed 
* 4 e e 
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_ this certainty, which I conceive is the utmoſt, as to this matter, which our 


infinitely wiſe and bountiful Maker has made us capable of in this ſtate ; your 
Lordſhip will have well aſſiſted the ſcepticks in carrying their arguments againſt 
certainty by ſenſe, beyond what they could have expected. . 

'T cannoT but fear, my Lord, that what you have ſaid here in favour of ſcep- 
ticiſm, againſt certainty by ſenſe (for it is not at all againſt me, till you ſhew 
we can have no idea of actual ſenſation) without the proper antidote annexed, 


in ſhewing wherein that certainty conſiſts (if the account 1 give be not true) 


after you have fo ſtrenuouſly endeavoured to deſtroy what I have faid for it; 
will, by your authority, have laid no ſmall foundation of ſcepticiſm: which 
they will not fail to lay hold of, with advantage to their cauſe, who have any 
diſpoſition that way. For I dcfire any one to read this your fifth argument, 
and then judge which of us two is a promoter of ſcepticiſm ; I who have 


| endeavoured, and, as I think, proved certainty by our ſenſes; or your Lord- 


ſhip, who has (in your thoughts at leaſt) deſtroyed theſe proofs, without giv- 
ing us any other to ſupply their place. All your other arguments amount to 
no more but this; that I have given inſtances to ſhew, that the extent of our 
knowledge, in compariſon of the whole extent of being, is very little and nar- 
row-:. which, when “ your Lordſhip writ your Vindication of the doctrine 


« of the Trinity, were very fair and ingenuous confeſſions of the ſhortneſs of 


% Human underſtanding, with reſpe& to the nature and manner of ſuch things, 


« which we are moſt certain of the being of, by conſtant and undoubted 
« experience: though ſince you have ſhewed your diſlike of them in more 
places than one, particularly p. 33. and again more at large, p. 43. and at laſt 
you have thought fit to repreſent them as arguments for ſcepticiſm. And thus I 
have acquitted myſelf, I hope to your Lordſhip's ſatisfaction, of my promiſe to 
anſwer your accuſation of a tendency to ſcepticiſm. | | 

Bur to return to your ſecond letter, where 1 left off. In the following 
pages you have another argument © to prove my way of. certainty to be none, 
ce but to lead to ſcepticiſm:” which, after a ſerious peruſal of it, ſeems to me 
to amount to no more but this, that Des Cartes and 1 go both in the way of 
ideas, and we differ; ergo, the placing of certainty in the perception of the 


agreement or diſagreement of ideas, is no way of certainty, but leads to ſcep- 


ticiſm ; which, is a conſequence I cannot admit, and I think is no better than 
this; your Lordſhip and I differ, and yet we both go in the way of ideas; 
ergo, the placing of knowledge in the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of ideas, is no way of certainty at all, but leads to ſcepticiſm. _ 

Your Lordſhip will perhaps think IT ſay more than I can juſtiſy, when I ſay 
your Lordſhip goes in the way of ideas; for you will tell me, you do not place 
certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas. Anſw. 
No more does Des rs, and therefore, in that reſpect, he and I went no 


more in the ſame way of ideas, than your Lordſhip and Ido. From whence 


it follows, that how much ſoever he and I may differ in other points, our diffe- 
rence is no more an argument againſt .this propoſition, that knowledge or 


than 
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than your Lordſhip's and my difference in any other point, is an argument 
_ the truth of that my definition of knowledge, or that it tends to ſcep- 
tig im. | | 

Bor you will fay, that Des Cartes built his ſyſtem of philoſophy upon 
ideas; and fo I fay does your Lordſhip too, and every one elſe as much as 

he, that has any ſyſtem of that or any other part of knowledge. For ideas 

are nothing but the immediate objects of our minds in thinking; and your 
Lordſhip, I conclude, in building your ſyſtem of any part of knowledge thinks: 
on ſomething ; and therefore you can no more build, or have any ſyſtem of 
knowledge without ideas, than you can think without ſome immediate objects 
of thinking. Indeed, you do not fo often uſe the word ideas as Des Cartes 
or I have done ; but uſing the things ſignified by that term as much as either 
of us (unleſs you can think without an immediate object of thinking) yours | 
alſo is the way of ideas, as much as his or mine. Your condemning the way 

of ideas, in thoſe general terms, which one meets with ſo often in your writ- | ' 
ings on this cccaſion, amounts at laſt to no more but an exception againſt a : 11 
poor ſound of three ſy llables, though your Lordſhip thinks fit not to own, 
that you have any exception to it. | 


Ir, befides this, theſe ten or twelve pages have any other argument in 
them, which I have not ſeen, I humbly defire you would be pleaſed to put it 
into a ſyllogiſm, te convince my reader, that I have filently paſſed by an argu- 
ment of importance; and then I promiſe an anſwer to it: and the ſame 
requeſt and promiſe I make to your Lordſhip, in reference to all other paſſages 
in your letter, wherein you think there is any thing of moment unanſwered. 
Your Lordſhip comes to anſwer what was in my former letter, to ſhew, p g, 
that what you had ſaid concerning nature and perſon, was to me and ſeveral * 7* 
others, whom 1 had talked with about it, hardly to be underſtood. To this 
purpoſe the ſixteen next pages are chiefly employed to ſhew, what Ariſtotle p..87—103; j 
and others have ſaid about vo; and natura, a Greek and a Latin word; nei- 
ther of which is the Engliſh word nature, nor can concern it at all, till it 
be proved that nature in Engliſh has, in the propriety of our tongue, preciſely 
the ſame ſignification that See had among the Greeks, and natura among 
the Romans. Foz would it not be pretty harſh to an Engliſh ear, to ſay wit 
Ariſtotle, ** that nature is a corporeal ſubſtance, or a corporeal ſubſtance is na- P. 92; 96. 
* ture?” to' inſtance but in this one, among thoſe many various ſenſes which 
your Lordſhip proves he uſed the term eie in: or with Anaximander, “that P. 65. 
« nature is matter, or matter nature?” or with Sextus Empiricus, © that nature F. 98. 
is a principle of life, or a principle of life is nature?“ So that though the 
pbiloſophers of old of all kinds did underſtand the ſenſe of the terms vo and 
natura, in the languages of their countries, yet it does not follow, what you 
would here conclude from thence, that they underſtood the proper ſignification p. 99% 
of the term nature in Engliſh. Nor has an Engliſhman any more need to 
conſult thoſe Grecians in their uſe of the ſound Sue, to know what nature 
 Gipnifies in Engliſh; than thoſe Grecians had need to conſult our writings, or 
bring inſtances of the uſe of the word nature in Engliſh authors, to juſtify 


their uſing of the term og in any ſenſe they had uſed it in Greek, The p. 9%, 100, 
| LETT like 
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like may be ſaid of what is brought out of the Greek chriſtian writers; ſor 1 


think an Engliſhman could ſcarce be juſtified in ſaying in Engliſh, © that the 


| p. 102. 


„ angels were natures,” becauſe Theodoret and St. Baſil call them Quo. To 


theſe, I think, there might be added other ſenſes, - wherein the word @uz:; 
may be found, made uſe of by the Greeks, which are not taken notice of by 
| your Lordſhip ; as particularly Ariſtotle, if I miſtake not, uſes it for a plaſtick 


power, or a kind of © anima mundi,“ 


reſiding over the material world, and 


producing the order and regularity o motions, formations and generations 
8: <5 ; | EY 55 


 InverD your Lordſhip brings a proof from an authority that is proper in 


the caſe, and would go a great way in it; for it is of an Engliſhman, who, 
writing of nature, gives an account of the fignification of the word nature in 


Engliſh. | But the miſchief is, that among eight ſignifications of the word 


.nature, which he gives, that is not to be found, which you quote him for, 
and had need of. For he ſays not that nature in Engliſh is ujed for ſubſtance, 


which is the ſenſe your Lordſhip bas uſed it in, and would juſtify by the 
authority of that ingenious and honourable perſon; and to make it out, you 


tell us, Mr, Boyle ſays the word effence is of great affinity to nature, if not 
of an adequate import ;” to which your Lordſhip adds, (but the real eſſence 
«© of a thing is a ſubſtance.” - So that, in fine, the authority of this excellent 
perſon and philoſopher amounts to thus much, that he ſays that nature and 
eſſence are two terms that have a great affinity; and you ſay, that nature and 


ſubſtance are two terms that have a great affinity. For the learned Mr, 
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Boyle ſays no ſuch thing, nor can it appear, that he ever thought ſo, till 
it can be ſhewn, that he has ſaid that eſſence and ſubſtance have the ſame 


| 


ſignification. 55 | | 8 
I nUuMBLY conceive, it would have been a ſtrange way in any body but 


your Lordſhip, to have quoted an author for ſaying that nature and ſubſtance 


ad the ſame fignification, when one of thoſe terms, viz. ſubſtance, he does 
not, upon that occaſion, ſo much as name. But your Lordſhip has this pri- 
vilege, it ſeems, to ſpeak of your inferences as if they were other mens words, 
whereof I think I have given ſeveral inſtances; I am ſure I have given one, 
where you ſeem to ſpeak of clear and diſtinct ideas as my words, when the 
are only your words, there inferred from my words evident knowledge :” and 
other the like inſtances might be produced, were there any need, 
_ Had your Lordſhip. produced Mr. Boyle's teſtimony, that nature, in our 
tongue, had the ſame ſignification with ſubſtance, I ſhould preſently have 


ſubmitted to fo great an authority, and taken it for proper Engliſh, and a 
clear way of expreſſing one's ſelf, to uſe nature and ſubſtance promiſcuouſly 
one for another. But ſince, I think, there is no inſtance of any one who 
ever did ſo, and therefore it muſt be a new, and conſequently no very clear 
way of ſpeaking ; give me leave, my Lord, to wonder, why in all this diſpute 
about the term nature, upon the clear and right underſtanding whereof, you 
lay fo much ſtreſs, you have not been pleaſed to define it: which would put 


obſcurity in your uſe of it, nor any room for any diſpute what you mean by 


an end to all diſputes about the meaning of it, and leave no doubtfulneſs, no 


Its 
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it, This would have ſaved many pages of paper, though perhaps it would 
have made us lofe your learned account of what the antients have ſaid concern- 
ing Pues, and the ſeveral acceptations they uſed it in. IT 
ALL the other authors, Greek and Latin, your Lordſhip has quoted, may, 
for ought I know, have uſed the term vo; and natura, properly in their lan- 
guages ; and have diſcourſed very clearly and intelligibly about what thoſs 
terms in their countries ſignified. But how that proves there was no difficul- 
ties in the ſenſe or conſtruction in that diſcourſe of yours, concerning nature, 
which 1, and thoſe I conſulted upon it, did not underſtand; is hard to ſee. 
Your Lordſhip's diſcourſe was obſcure, and too difficult then for me, and ſo 
I muſt own it is ſtill. Whether my friend be any better enlightened by what 
you have ſaid to him here, out of ſo many antient authors, I am too remote 
from him at the writing of this to know, and fo ſhall not trouble your Lord- 
hip with any converſation, which perhaps, when we meet again, we may 
have upon it. 5 1 . 
THz next paſſage of your vindication, which was complained of to be ver 
hard to be underſtood, was this, where you ſay, * that you grant that by ſen- vind. p. 253. 
_ « ſation and reflection we come to know the powers and propertes of things; 
but our reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe 
« jt is impoſſible they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. So that the nature of 
« things properly belongs to our reaſon, and not to mere ideas.“ To rectify the 
miſtake that had been made in my firſt letter, p. 157. in taking reaſon here to 
mean the faculty of reaſon, you tell me, I might eaſily have ſeen, that by Anf. 1. p. ror. 
« reaſon your Lordſhip underſtood principles of reaſon allowed by mankind,” | 


To which it was replied, that then this paſſage of yours muſt be read thus, viz. 
« that your Lordſhip grants that by ſenſation and reffection we come to know 
the properties of things; but our reaſon, i. e. the principles of reaſon allowed 126. 
„ by mankind, are ſatisfied that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe ; be- 
© cauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. So that the nature 
« of things properly belongs to our reaſon,” i. e. to the principles of reaſon 
allowed by mankind, and not to mere ideas; © which made it ſeem more 


Lett 2. p125, 


% unintelligible than it was before.” 


* 


* 


To the complaint was made of the unintelligibleneſs of this paſſage in this 

laſt ſenſe given by your Lordſhip, you anſwer nothing. So that we li. e. 
my friends whom I conſulted and I] are ſtill excuſable, if not underſtanding 
what is ſignified by theſe expreſſions; ** the principles cf reaſon allowed by 
« mankind are ſatisfied, and the nature of things properly belongs to the prin- 
« ciples of reaſon allowed by mankind ;” we fee not the connection of the 
propoſitions here tied together by the words “ fo that,” which was the thing 
complained of in theſe words, viz. © the inference here, both for its connec- Lett. 2. p. tal. 
tion and-expretiion ſeemed hard to be underſtood;“ and more to the ſame 

- purpoſe, which your Lordſhip takes no notice of. 15 | | 
-  Invegep your Lordſhip repeats. theſe words of mine, © that in both ſenſcs 

& of the word reaſon, either taken for a faculty, or for the principles of rea- 
« ſon allowed by mankind, reaſon and ideas may conſiſt together:” and then 
ſubjoins, ** that this leads your Lordſhip to the examination of th.t which p. 10. 
KL -—- | $1 © may 
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e the method of certainty by reaſon.” 


* certainty by ideas, and the method of certainty by reaſon.” 
_ Your Lordſhip ſays, „that t 


* ence and the idea of exiſtence, as is expreſſed in that propoſition. But now, 
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te. may be of ſome uſe, viz. to ſhew the difference of my method of certainty 


* by ideas, and the method of certainty by reaſon,” Which how it any way 


juſtifies your oppoſing ideas and reaſon, as you here, and elſewhere often do; 
or ſhews, that ideas are inconſiſtent with the principles of reaſon allowed by 
mankind ; I leave to the reader to judge. Your Lord(hip, for the clearing of 


' what you had ſaid in your Vindication, &c. from obſcurity and unintelligible- 
| neſs, which were complained of in it, is to prove, that ideas are inconſiſtent 
with the principles of reaſon allowed by mankind ; and in anſwer to this, you 


ſiy, “ you will ſhew the difference of my method of certainty by ideas, and 

My Lord, as I remember, the expreſſion in queſtion was not, „that the 
<« nature of things properly belongs to our reaſon, and not to my method of 
« certainty by ideas; but this, that the nature of things belongs to our rea- 


«© ſon, and not to mere ideas. So that the thing you were here to ſhew, was, 


«© that reaſon, i. e. the principles of reaſon allowed by mankind, and ideas, 
«* and not the principles of reaſon; and my method of certainty by ideas, 


« cannot conſiſt together :” for the principles of reaſon allowed by mankind, 


and ideas, may conſiſt together; though, perhaps, my method of certainty by 
ideas, ſhould prove inconſiſtent with thoſe principles. So that if all that you 


ſay, from this to the 153d page; i. e. forty-eight pages, wefe as clear demon- 
ſtration, as I humbly conceive it is the contrary ; yet it does nothing to clear 


the paſſage in hand, but leaves that part of your diſcourſe, concerning nature, 
lying ſtill under the objection was made againſt it, as much as if you had not 
ſaid one word. F FF | ja 4 

Bur fince I am not unwilling. that my method of certainty ſhould be exa- 


- mined, and I ſhould be glad (if there be any faults in it) to learn the defects of 


that my definition of knowledge, from ſo. great a maſter as your Lordſhip ; I 
will conſider what you here jay, to ſhew the difference of my method of 


F of 


| he way of certainty by reaſon lies in two 
N 1. Tux certainty of principles. 
e 2, Tx certainty of deductions. „ 
T GRANT, that a part of that which is called certainty by reaſon, lies in the 
certainty of principles; which principles, I preſume, your Lordſhip and I are 


— 


agreed, are ſeveral propoſitions. | 


F then theſe principles are propoſitions, to ſhew the difference between 
your Lord{hip's way of. certainty by reaſon, and my way of certainty by ideas; 
I think it is viſible, that you ought to ſhew wherein the certainty of thoſe pro- 
poſitions conſiſts in your way by reaſon, different from that wherein I make 


it conſiſt in my way by ideas... As for example, your Lordſhip and I are 


agreed, that this propoſition, - whatſoever is, is; is a principle of reaſon, or a 
maxim, Now my way of certainty by ideas, is, that the certainty of this 


| e conſiſts in this, that there is a perceivable connection or agreement 


etween the idea of being and the idea of being, or between the idea of exiſt- 


n 
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in your way of reaſon, pray wherein does the certainty of this propoſition _ 
conſiſt ? If it be in any thing different from that perceivable agreement of the 
ideas, affirmed of one another in it, I beſcech your Lordſhip to tell it me; if 
not, I beg leave to conclude, that your way of certainty by reaſon, and my way 
of certainty by ideas, in this caſe are juſt the ſame: | 
Bu r inſtead of ſaying any thing, to ſhew wherein the certainty of principles 
is different, in the way of reaſon, from the certainty of principles in the way 
of ideas, upon my friend's ſhewing, that you had no ground to ſay as you did, 
that I had no idea of reaſon, as it ſtands for principles of reaſon ; your Lord- 
ſhip takes occaſion (as, what will not, in a ſkilful hand, ſerve to introduce any 
thing one has a mind to?) to tell me, © what ideas I have of them muſt appear P. 105. 
te from my. book, and you do there find a chapter of ſelf-evident propofitions 
e and maxims, which you, cannot but think extraordinary for the deſign of it, 
„ which is thus. ſummed in the concluſion, viz. that it was to ſhew, that B. iv. c. 7. 
« theſe, maxims, as they are of little uſe, where we have clear and diſtin& * ** 
ee ideas, ſo they are of dangerous uſe, where our ideas are not clear and 
« diſtinct, And is not this a fair way to convince your Lordſhip, that my 
« way of ideas is very conſiſtent with the certainty of reaſon, when the way of 
« reaſon hath been always ſuppoſed to proceed upon general principles, and I 
© aſſert them to be uſeleſs and dangerous?“ ; 
IN which words I crave leave to obſerve, 
1. THAT the pronoun them“ here, ſeems to have reference to ſelf-evident 
propolitions, to maxims, and to principles, as terms uſed by your Lordſhip and 
me; though it be certain, that you and I uſe them in a far different ſenſe; for, 
if I miſtake not, you uſe them all three promiſcuouſly one'for another ; where- 
as it is plain, that in that chapter, out of which you bring your quotations Eſſay, b. iv, 
here, I diſtinguiſh ſclf-evident propoſitions from thoſe, which I there mention © / 
under the name of maxims, which are principally theſe two, ©* whatſoever is, 
t is; and it is impoſlible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be.” Farther, 
it is plain, out of the, ſame place, that by maxims I there mean general propo- 
ſitions, which are ſo univerſally received under the name of maxims or axioms, 
that they are looked upon as innate; the two chief whereof, principally there 
meant, are thoſe above-mentioned: but what the propoſitions are which you 
comprehend under maxims, or principles of reaſon, cannot be determined, 
fince your Lordſhip neither defines nor enumerates them; and ſo it is impoſ- 
ſible, preciſcly, to know what you mean by them“ here: and that which 
makes me more at a loſs, is, that in this argument, you ſet down for principles p. 18. 
or maxims, propoſitions that are not- ſelf-evident, viz, this, © that the eſſential 
e properties of a man, are to reaſon and diſcourſe,” &c. 5 
2, I cCRAVx leave to obſerve, that you tell me, that in my book ** you find 
«« a chapter, of ſelf-evident propoſitions and maxims,” whereas I find no ſuch 
chapter in my bock: I have in it indeed a chapter of maxims, but never an 
one intitled,. of ſelf-evident propoſitions and maxims.” This, it is poſſible, 
your Lordſhip will call a nice criticiſm ; but yet it is ſuch an one, as is very 
neceſſary. in the caſe: for in that chapter I, as is before obſerved, expreſsly 
diſtinguiſh ſelf-evident propaſitions from the received maxims or axioms, which 
5 | 4112 1 there 
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I there ſpeak of : whereas it ſeems to me to be your deſign (in joining them 


in a title of a chapter, contrary to what I had done) to have it thought, that 


I treated of them as one and the ſame thing; and fo all that I ſaid there, of the 


uſeleſſneſs of ſome few general propoſitions, under the title of received maxims, 
might be applied to all ſelf-evident propoſitions; the quite contrary whereof 


was the deſign of that chapter. For that which I endeavoar to ſhew there, is, 
that all'our knowledge is not built on thoſe few received general propoſitions, 
which are ordinarily called maxims or axioms; but that there are a great 


many truths may be known without them: but that there is any know- 


ledge, without ſelf-evident propoſitions, I am ſo far from denying, that I am. 
accuſed by your Lordſhip for requiring in demonſtration, more ſuch than you 


think ate neceſſary. This ſeems,” I fay, to be your deſign; and I wiſh your 
Lordſhip, by inticling my chapter, as I myſelf did, and not as it would beſt 


ſerve your turn, had not made it neceſſary for me to make this nice criticiſm.. 
This is certain, that without thus confounding maxims and ſelf-evident pro- 


poſitions, what you here ſay would not ſo much, as in appearance, concern 
me: for, 14 | 8 n 333 1 75 [LE 
3. I CRAVE leave to obſerve, that all the argument your Lordfhip uſes here 


againſt me to prove, that my way of certainty by ideas, is inconfiſtent with 


e the way of certainty by reaſon, which lies in the certainty of Pprinciples,. is 
** this; that the way of reaſon hath been always ſappoſed to proceed upon 
«« general principles, and I aſſert them to be uſeleſs and dangerous.” Be 
pleaſed, my Lord, to define or enumerate your general principles, and then 
we ſhall fee whether I aſſert them to be uſeleſs and dangerous, and whether 


they, who ſuppoſed the way of reaſon was to proceed upon arneral principles, | 
differed from me; and if they did differ, whether theirs was more the way of 


reaſon than mine: but to talk thus of general principles, which have always 
been ſuppoſed the way of reaſon, without telling ſo much as which, or what 
they are, is not ſo much as by authority to ſhew, that my way of certainty. 


by ideas, is inconſiſtent. with the way of certainty by reaſon ; much leſs is it 


in reality to prove it. Becauſe admitting I had faid-any thing contrary to 
what, as you ſay, has been always ſuppoſed, its being ſuppoſed, proves it not 


to be true; becauſe we know that ſeveral things: have been for many ages 


generally ſuppoſed, which at laſt, upon examination, have been found not to 


be true, 


.WaarT hath been always ſuppoſed, is fit only for your. Lordſhip's great 
reading to declare: but ſuch arguments, I confeſs, are wholly loſt upon me, 
who have not time or occaſion to examine what has always been ſuppoſcd ; 
eſpecially in thoſe queſtions which concern truths, that are to be known from 
the nature of things: becauſe, I think, they capnot be eſtabliſhed by majo- 
rity of votes, not eaſy to be collected; nor if they were collected, can convey 
certainty. till it can be ſuppoſed, that the greater part of mankind are always in 


the right. In matters of fact, I own we muſt govern ourſelves by the teſti- 


monies of others; but in matters of ſpeculation, to ſuppoſe on, as others have 
ſappoſed before us, is ſuppoſed by many to be only a way to learned ignorance, 
which enables to talk much, and know but little. The truths, which the 
| | | | | 8 penetration 
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own we are infinitely indebted to them for; and ſome of them are of that 
eonſequence, that we cannot acknowledge too much the advantages. we 
receive from thoſe great maſters in.knowledge : . but where they only ſuppoſed, 

they left it to us to ſearch, and advance farther. And in thoſe things, I think, 
it becomes our induſtry to imploy itſelf, for the improvement of the know- 
| ledge, and adding to the flock of diſcoveries left us. by. our * and 

thinking predeceflors. 
| ONE thing mote I crave leave to obſerve, viz. that theſe words, te theſe 


« ſo they are of dangerous uſe where our ideas are not clear and diſtin,” 
quoted. out of my Eſſay; you ſubjoin, ** and is not this a fair way to convince 
your Lordſhip, that my way of ideas is very conſiſtent with the certainty of 
« reaſon.?” Anſw. My Lord, my Eſſay, and thoſe words in it, were writ 
many years before I dreamt that you or any body elſe would ever queſtion the 
conſiſtency of my way of certainty by ideas, with the way of certainty by rea- 
fon; and ſo could. not be intended to convince your Lordſhip in this point: 
and ſince you firſt ſaid, that theſe two ways are inconſiſtent, I never brought. 
thoſe words to convince you, © that. my way is conſiſtent with. the certainty. 
. of reaſon; and therefore why you aſk,. whether that be a fair way to con- 
vince you, which was never made uſe of as. any way to convince you of any. 
fuch thing, is hard to imagine. 


e dence or certainty of knowledge; which, fays your Lordſhip, overthrows 
e all that which hath been accounted ſcjegcs and demonſtration; and muſt 
lay the foundation of- ſcepticiſm ;.. becauſe our true. grounds of certainty . 
«© depend upon ſome. general principles of reaſon. To make this plain, you 
«© ſay, you will, put a caſe grounded upon my words; which are, that I. 
* have diſcourſed with very rational men, who have actually denied that they 
% are men. Theſe words J. S. underſtands as ſpoken of themſclves, and 
charges them with very ill conſequences; but you think they are capable 
of another meaning: however, ſays your Lordſhip, let us put the caſe, that 
© men did in earneſt queſtion, whether they were men or not; and then, 


that they are men. For the way your Lordſhip looks on as moſt apt to 
% prevail upon ſuch extraordinary, ſceptical men, is by. general maxims and 
principles of reaſon.” 

Angw. I can neither in that paragraph nor chapter find that I ſay, „that 
© my firſt deſign is to prove, that theſe general maxims“ [i. e. thoſe which 
your Lordſhip calls general principles of reaſon] add nothing to the evidence and . 
certainty of knowledge in general: for ſo theſe words muſt be underſtood, to 
make good the conſequence which your Lordthip charges on them, viz. < that. 


1 ho. the foundations of ſcepticiſm,” 


/ 


| penetration and labours of othiben before us have diſcovered and ads out, I 


de vou do not ſee, if I ſet aſide general maxims, how I can convince them 


„they overthrow all that has bcen accounted ſcience and demonitr 955 and 


Wur- 


60 aims, as they are of little uſe where we have clear and diſtinct ideas, P. 106. 


Bur your Lordſhip. goes on in the following: words with the like kind of P. 106, 107. 
argument, where you tell me that I ſay, “ that my firſt deſign is to prove, 7 * 


te that the conſideration of thoſe general maxims adds nothing to the ei- 
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 Waar my deſign in that place is, is evident from theſe words in the fore. 
going paragraph; © let us conſider whether this ſelt-evidence be peculiar only 
*© to thoſe propoſitions, which are received for maxims, and have the dignity of 
* axioms allowed: and here it is plain, that ſeveral other truths, not allowed 
to be axioms, partake equally with them in this felf-evidence.” Which 
ſhews that my defign there, was to evince that there were truths that are not 
called maxims, that are as ſelf evident as thoſe received maxims. Purſuant to 
this deſign, I ſay, that the conſideration. of theſe axioms” [i. e. whatſoever 
is, is ; and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be] © can add 
* nothing to the evidence and certainty of its [i. e. the mind's] knowledge,” 
li. e. of the truth of more particular propoſitions concerning identity.) Theſe 
are my words in that place, and that the ſenſe of them is according to the 
limitation annexed to them between thoſe crotchets, I refer my reader to that 


fourth ſection; where he will find that all that I fay amounts to no more but 


what is expreſſed in theſe words, in the cloſe of it: © I appeal to every one's 
c 0wn mind, whether this propoſition, a circle is a circle, be not as ſelf- 
evident a propoſition, as that conſiſting of more general terms, whatſoever 
* is, is: and again, whether this propoſition, blue is not red, be not a pro- 
<< polition that the mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it underſtands the 
* words, than it does of that axiom, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to 
„ be, and not to be: and fo of all the like.” And now I aſk your Lord- 
ſhip, whether you do affirm of this, © that it overthrows all that which hath 
« been counted ſcience and demonſtration, and muſt lay the foundation of 
« ſcepticiſm?” If you do, I ſhall defire you to prove it; if you do not, I 
muſt defire you to conſider how fairly my ſenſe has been repreſented. | 

Bur ſuppoſing you had repreſented my ſenſe right, and that the little or 


dangerous uſe which I there limit to certain maxims, had been meant of all 


principles of reaſon in general, in your ſenſe ; what had this been, my Lord, to 
the queſtion under debate? Your Lordſhip: undertakes to ſhew, that your 
way of certainty by reaſon is different from my way of certainty by ideas, 
To do this, you ſay in the preceding page, that certainty by reaſon lies, 

Fl principles; 2. in certainty of deduftions,” The firſt of 
theſe you are upon here; and if in order to what you had undertaken, your 
Lordſhip had ſhewn, that in your way by reaſon, thoſe principles were certain; 
but in my way by ideas, we could not attain to any certainty concerning them: 


this indeed had been to ſhew a difference between my way of certainty, 


which you call the way by ideas; and yours, which you call the way by rea- 
ſon ; in this part of certainty, that lies in the certainty of principles. I have 
ſaid in the words quoted by your Lordſhip, that the conſideration of thoſe two 
maxims, what is, i; and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not 
© to. be;” are not of uſe to add any thing to the evidence or certainty of our 
knowledge of the truth of identical predications ; but I never ſaid thoſe maxims 
were in the leaſt uncertain : I may perhaps think otherwiſe of their uſe than 


your Lordſhip does, but I think no otherwiſe of their truth and certainty than 


you do; they are left in their full force and certainty for your uſe, if you can 


2 


my Lord, Mr, J. S. and bis underſtanding them ſo, is in vain brought in here 


of my Effay capable of fuch a meaning as J. S. gave them, there will appear 
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make any better uſe of them; than what I think can be made. So that in 
reſpect of the allowed certainty of thoſe principles, my way differs not at all 
from your Lordſhip'ss _ | | 
PRAY, my Lord, look over that chapter again, and ſee whether bring their 
truth and certainty any more into queſtion, than you yourſelf do; and it is 
about their certainty, and not uſe, that the queſtion here is between your Lord- 
ſhip and me: we both agree, that they are both undoubtedly certain ; all 
then that you bring in the following pages about their uſe, is nothing to the. 
preſent queſtion about the certainty of principles, which your Lordſhip is 
upon in this place: and you will prove, that your way of certainty by reaſon, 
is different from my way of certainty by ideas; when you can ſhew, that you 
are«certain of the truth of thoſe, or any other maxims, any otherwiſe than 
by the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas as expreſſed in 
them. | N | 
Bur your Lordſhip paſſing by that wholly, endeavours to prove, that my 
faying, that the conſideration of thoſe two general maxims can add nothing to 
the evidence and certainty of knowledge in identical predications, - (for that is 
all that I there ſay) “ overthrows all that has been accounted ſcience and de- 
-* monſtration, and muſt lay the foundation of ſcepticiſm ;” and it is by a very 
remarkable proof, viz. © becauſe our true grounds of certainty depend upon 
ee ſome general principles of reaſon :” which is the very thing I there not only 
deny, but have diſproved ; and therefore ſhould not, l humbly conceive, have 
been reſted on as a proof of any thing elſe, till my arguments againſt it had 
been anſwered. ZR 1 
Bur inſtead of that, your Lordſhip ſays, you will put a caſe that ſhall make 

it plain; which is the buſineſs of the {ix following pages, which are ſpent in 
this caſe. . hy | 1 
Tux cafe is founded upon a ſuppoſition, which you ſeem willing to have 
thought that you borrowed either from J. S. or from me: whereas truly 
that ſuppoſition is neither that gentleman's nor mine, but purely your Lord- 
ſhip's own. For however groſsly Mr. J. S. has miſtaken (which he has ſince 
acknowledged in print) the obvious fenſz of thoſe words of my Eſſay, on 
which you ſay you ground your caſe; yet I muſt do him right herein, that he 
himſelf ſuppoſed not, that any man in his wits ever in earneſt queſtioned. 
whether he himſelf were a man or no: though by a miſtake (which I cannot 
but wonder at, in one ſo much exerciſed in controverſy as Mr. J. S.) he charged 
me with ſaying it. | 2 2 | 
© Your Lordſhip indeed ſays, © that you think my words there may have 
ee another meaning.“ Would you thereby inſinuate, that you think it poſſible 
they ſhould have that meaning which J. S. once gave them? It you do not, 


to countenance your making ſuch a ſuppoſition. If you do think thoſe words 
1 ſtrange harmony between your Lord{hip's and Mr, J. S.'s underſtanding, 


when he miſtakes what is {aid in my book; whether it will continue, now 


Mr, 
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Mr. J. S. takes me right, I know not: but let us come to the caſe as you put 


it. Lour words are, 

Lr us put the caſe, that men did in et: -queſtion whether they were 
« men or not. Your Lordſhip ſays, you do not then ſee, if I ſet aſide general 
« maxims, how I can convince them that they are men Anſw, Aud do 
you, my Lord, ſee that with maxims you can convince lem of that or any 
thing elſe? I confeſs, whatever you ſhould do, I ſhould think it ſcarce worth 
while to reaſon with them about any thing. T belies you are the firſt that 


ever ſuppoſed a man ſo much beſide himſelf, as to queſtion whether he were 


a man or no, and yet ſo rational as to be thought capable of being convinced ef 


that or any thing by diſcourſe of reaſon. This, methinks, is little different 


from ſuppoſing a man in aud out of his wits at the ſame time. 

Bor let us ſuppoſe your Lordſhip fo lucky with your maxims, that you do 
convince a man (that doubts of it) that he is a man; what proof, I beſ ech 
you, my Lord, is that of this propoſition, that our true grounds of certainty 
* depend upon ſome general principles of reaſon ?” 

On the contrary, ſuppoſe it ſh:uld happen, as is the more likely, that your 


. ſetting upon him with your maxims cannot convince him; are we not by this 


your caſe, to take this for a proof, „that general principles of reaſon are not 
the grounds of certainty ?” For it is upon the ſucceſs, or not ſucceſs of your 
endeavours to convince ſuch a man with maxims, that your Lord(hip puts the 
proof of this propoſition, © that our true grounds of certainty depend upon 
<« general principles of reaſon ;” the iſſue whereof muſt remain in ſuſpenſe, 
till you have found ſuch a man to bring it to trial: and ſo the proof is fac 
enough off, unleſs you think the caſe ſo plain, that every one ſees ſuch a man 


will be preſently convinced by your maxims, * 1 ſhould think it probable 
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that moſt people may think he will not. 

YouR Lordſhip adds, © for the way you look on, as moſt apt to prevail upon 
« ſuch extraordinary ſceptical men, is by general maxims and principles of 
« re:ſon.” Anſw. This indeed is a reaſon why your Lordſhip ſhould uſe 
maxims, when you have to do with ſuch extraordinary ſceptical hen; becauſe 
you look on it as the likelieſt way to prevail. But pray, my Lord, is your 


_ Jooking on it as the beſt way to prevail on ſuch extraordinary ſceptical men, 


any proof, “ that our true grounds of certainty depend upon ſome general 


principles of reaſon ?” for it was to make this ae that this caſe was, put. 


FARTHER, my Lord, give me leave to aſk, what we have here to do 


with the ways of convincing others of what they do nt know or aſſent to? 


_ Your Lordſhip. and I are not, as I think, diſputing of the methods of per- 


P. 107, 108. 
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ſuading others of what they are ignorant of, and do not yet aſſent to; but 


our debate here, is about the ground of certainty, in what they do know and 
aſſent to. 

 HowevER, you go on to ſet down ſeveral maxims, Khich you 1 on as 
0ſt. apt to prevail upon your extraordinary ſceptical man, to convince him 
that he exiſts, and that he is a man. The max ĩims Uh | 


0 „al nothing can have no operation. 
| Tur 
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„ TRA all different ſorts of being, are diſtinguiſhed by eſſential properties. 
TRA the eſſential properties of a man, are to reaſon, diſcourſe, &c. 

« THAT theſe properties cannot ſubſiſt by themſelves, without a real 
< ſubſtance.” _ PF | 1 
III r not queſtion whether a man cannot know that he exiſts, or be cer- 
tain (for it is of knowledge and certainty the queſtion here is) that he is a man, 
without the help of theſe maxims. 1 will only crave leave to aſk, how you 
know that theſe are ;inaxims? For methinks this, that the eſſential properties 
of a man are reaſon, diſcourſe, &e.” an imperfect propoſition, with“ and 
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i ſo forth” at the end of it, is a pretty ſort of maxim. That therefore which 


I defjre to be informed here, is, how your Lordſhip knows theſe, or any other 
propoſitions to be maxims ; and how propoſitions, that are maxims, are to be 
diſtinguiſhed from propoſitions that are not maxims? and the reaſon why I 


jnſiſt upon it, is this: becauſe this, and this only, would ſhew, whether what 


J have faid in my chapter about maxims, *“ overthrows all that has been 
e accounted ſcience and demonſtration, and lays the foundation of ſcepticiſm.” 
But I fear my requeſt, that you would be pleaſed to tell me, what you mean 
by maxims, that I may know what propoſitions, according to your Lordſhip, 
are, and what are not maxims ; will not be eaſily granted me: becauſe it would 
_ preſently put an end to all that you impute to me, as ſaid in that chapter 
againſt maxims, in a ſenſe that I uſe not the word there. | 
Your Lordſhip makes me, out of my book, anſwer to the uſe you make 
of the four above-mentioned propoſitions, which you call maxims, as if I 


were declared of an opinion, that maxims could not be of any uſe in arguing 


with others: which methinks you ſhould not have done, if you had confi- 
dered my chapter of maxims, which you ſo often quote. For I there ſay, 
e maxims are uſeful to ſtop the mouths of wranglers to ſhew, that wrong 
© opinions lead to abſurdities; &c ” 1 


P. 109. 


Eſſay, b. iv. 
ee 7. 11. 


'Your Lordſhip nevertheleſs goes on to prove, that “ without the help of P. 109. 


* theſe principles or maxims, I cannot prove to any that doubt it, that they 
are men, in my way of ideas,” Anſw. I beſeech you, my Lord, to give me 
leave to mind you again, that the queſtion is not what I can prove; but whe- 
ther, in my way by ideas, I cannot without the help of theſe principles know 
that I am a man; and be certain of the truth of that, and ſeveral other pro- 


politions : I ſay, of ſeveral other propoſitions; for I do not think you, in 


'your way of certainty by reaſon, pretend to be certain of all truths; or to be 
able to prove (to thoſe who doubt) all propoſitions, or ſo much as be able to 
convince every one of every propoſition, that you yourſelf are certain of. 


| There be many propoſitions in Mr. Newton's excellent book, which there are 


thouſands of people, and thoſe a little more rational than ſuch as ſhould deny 
themſelves to be men, whom Mr. Newton himſelf would not be able, with or 
_ 'wi hout the uſe of maxims uſed. in mathematicks, to convince of the truth of: 
and yet this would be no argument againſt his method of certainty, whereby he 
came to the knowledge that they are true. What therefore you can conclude, 
as to my way of certainty, from a ſuppoſition of my not being able, in my wa 
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by Lana, to convince thoſe who doubt of it, that they are men, I do not ſe; 
But your Lordſhip is reſolved to prove that I cannot, and ſo you go on. 
Yous Lordſhip ſays, that ** I ſuppoſe that we mult have a clear and diſtinR idea 
«. of that we are certain of ;” and this you prove out of my chapter of maxims, 
where I ſay, that every one knows the ideas that he has, and that diſtinctly 
« and unconfuſedly one from another.” Anſw. I ſuſpected all. along, that 
you miſtook what I meant by confuſed. ideas. If your Lordſhip pleaſes to turn 
Eday, b. ii. to my chapter of diſtinct and confuſed: ideas, you will there find, that an idea, 
| £<29+ $445-6« which is diſtinguiſhed in the mind from all. others, may yet be confuſed : the 
| confuſion. being made by a careleſs application of diſtin& names to ideas, that 
are not ſufficiently diſtinct. Which having explained.at large, in that chapter, 
I, ſhall not need here again to repeat. Only permit me to ſet down an inſtance: 
he that has the idea of the liquor that, circulating though the heart of. a ſheep, 
keeps that animal alive, and he that has the. idea of the liquor that circulates 
through the heart of a lobſter, has two different ideas; as diſtin as an idea 
of an aqueous, pellucid, cold liquor, is from the idea of a red, opake, hot 
liquor: but yet theſe two may be confounded, by giving the name blood to 
this vital circulating liquor of a lobſter. 

Tais being conſidered, will ſhew how: what T have Grid chere may conſiſt 
with my ſaying, that to-certainty, ideas are not required, that are in all their 
parts perfectly clear and diſtinct: becauſe certainty being ſpoken there of the 
knowledge of the truth. of any propoſition, and propoſitions. being made in 
words, it may be. true, that notwithſtanding all tlie ideas we have in our 
minds, are, as far as we have them mere, clear and: diſtin; yet thoſe which 
we would ſuppoſe the terms in the. 0 to ſtand for, , may not be clear- 
and diſtin : either, 

I. By making the, term. ſtand for an uncertain idea, whidi we have not- 
yet preciſely determined in our minds, whereby it comes to ſtand ſometimes 
for one idea, ſometimes for another. Which though, when we reflect on 
them, they are diſtinct in our minds, yet by this uſe of a name undetermined 
in its ſignification, come to be confounded. Or, | 
2. By ſuppoſing the name to ſtand, for ſomething more than really is in the 
idea in our minds, which we make it a ſign of, v. g. let us ſuppoſe, that 
a man many years ſince, when he was young, eat a fruit, whoſe ſhape, ſize, 
conſiſtency and cclour, he has a perfect remembrance of; but the particular 
taſte he has forgot, and only remembers, that it very much delighted him. 
This complex idea, as far as it is in his mind, it is evident, is there; and 
as far as he perceives-it, when he reffects on it, is in all parts clear and diſtinck: 
but when he calls it a pine- apple, and will ſuppoſe, that name ſtands for the 
ſame preciſe complex idea, for which another man (who newly eat of that 
fruit, and has the idea of the taſte of it alſo freſh. in his. mind) uſes it, or 
for which he himſelf uſed it, when he had the taſte freſh in his memory; 
it is plain his come lex idea in that part, which. conſiſts in the taſte, is very 
obſcure. 


P. 110. To apply this to what your Lordſhip here makes 1 me Tape, I anſwer, R 
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T. I Do not ſuppoſe, that to certainty it is requiſite, that an idea ſhould 
be in all its parts clear and diſtinct. I can be certain, that a pine-apple is not 
an artichoak, though my idea, which I ſuppoſe that name to ſtand for, be in 
me obſcure and confuſed, in regard of its taſte. | 
2. I Do not deny, but on the contrary, I affirm, that I can have a clear 
and diſtinct idea of a man (i. e. the idea I give the name man to, may be clear 
and diſtinct) though it ſhould be true, that men are not yet agreed on the deter- 


mined idea, that the name man ſhall ſtand for. Whatever confuſion there 


may be in the idea, to which that name is indeterminately applied; I do 
allow and affirm, that every one, if he pleaſes, may have a clear and diſtinct 
idea of a man to himſelf, i. e. which he makes the word man ſtand for: 


which, if he_makes known to others in his diſcourſe with them about man, 
all verbal diſpute will ceaſe, and he cannot be miſtaken when he uſes the term 


man. And if this were but done with moſt of the glittering terms brandiſhed 
in diſputes, it would often be ſeen how little ſome men have to ſay, who 
with equivocal words and expreſſions, ' make no ſmall noiſe in controverſy. 

: Your Lordſhip concludes this part, by ſaying, thus you have ſhewed how 
« inconſiſtent my way of ideas is with true certainty, and of what uſe and 
et neceflity theſe general principles of reaſon are.” Anſw. By the laws of 
_ diſputation, which in another place you expreſs ſuch a regard to, one is bound 
not to change the terms of the queſtion. This I crave leave humbly to offer 
to your Lordſhip, becauſe, as far as I have looked into controverſy, I do not 
remember to have met with any one ſo apt, ſhall I ſay, to forget or change 
the queſtion as your Lordſhip. This, my Lord, I ſhould not venture to 
ſay, but upon very good grounds, which I ſhall be ready to give you an 
account of, whenever you ſhall demand it of me. One example of it we have 
here: you ſay, * you have ſhewed how inconſiſtent my way of ideas is with 
es true certainty, and of what uſe and neceſſity theſe general principles of rea- 
« ſon are.” My Lord, if you pleaſe to look back to the 105th page, you will 
ſee what you there promiſed was to ſhew the difference of my method of 
, certainty by ideas, and the method of certainty by reaſon :” and particularly 
in the pages between that and this, the certainty of principles, which you ſay 
is one of thoſe two things, wherein the way of certainty by reaſon lies, Inſtead 
of that, your Lordſhip concludes here, that you have ſhewed two things: 
1. How inconſiſtent my way of ideas is with true certainty.” Whereas 
it ſhould be to ſhew the inconſiſtency or difference of my method of cer- 


* tainty. by ideas, and the method of certainty by reaſon ;” which are two 
very different propoſitions. And before you undertake to ſhew, that my me- 
thod of certainty is inconſiſtent with true certainty ; it will be neceſſary for 


you to define, and tell us wherein true certainty conſiſts, which your Lordſhip 
hitherto has ſhewn no great forwardneſs to do. 

2. AnoTueR thing which you ſay you have done, is,“ that you have 
« ſhewn of what uſe and neceſſity theſe general principles of reaſon are. Anſ. 
Whether by theſe general principles you mean thoſe propoſitions which you 
ſet dawn, page 108. and call there maxims, or any other propoſitions which you 
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have not any where ſet down, I cannot tell. But whatſoever they are, that 


you mean here by 46 theſe,” I know not how the uſcfulneſs of theſe your 


general principles, be they what they will, came to be a queſtion between 


your Lordſhip and me here. If you have a mind to ſhew any miſtakes of 
mine in my chapter of maxims, which, you ſay, you think extraordinary for 


the deſign of it, I ſhall not be unwilling to he rectiſied; hut that the uſe ful- 


neſs of principles is not what is here under debate between us, I, with ſub. 
miſſion, aftirm. That which your Lordſhip is here to prove, is, that the 
certainty of principles, which is the way of certainty by reaſon, is different 
from my way of certainty by ideas. Upon the whole, 1 crave leave to ſay in 
your words, that “ thus I have,” I humbly conceive, made it appear, that 
you have not ſhewed any difference, much leſs any inconſiſtency of my: 
© method of certainty by ideas, and the method of certainty by reaſon,” in that 
firſt part, which you aſſign of certainty by reaſon, viz. certainty of principles. 
I coMe now to the ſecond part, which you aſſign of certainty by reaſon, 


viz. certainty of deductions. I only crave leave firſt to ſet down theſe words 
in the latter end of your diſcourſe, which we have been conſidering, where 


your Lordſhip ſays, you begin to think J. S. was in the right, when he made 
« me ſay, That I had diſcourſed with very rational men who denied them- 
ſelves to be men.” Anſw. I do not know what may be done by thoſe who 
have ſuch a command over the pronouns © they” and them, as to put © they 
* themſelves” for © they.” I ſhalt therefore defire my reader to turn to that 
paſſage of my book, and ſee whether he too can be fo lucky as your Lordſhip, 
and can with you begin to think, that by theſe words, who have actually 
© denied, that they, i. e. infants. and changelings, are men; I meant, who 
actually denied that they themſelves were men. 0 ">" 

Your Lordſhip, to prove my method of certainty by ideas, to be different 
from, and inconſiſtent with, your ſecond part of the certainty by reaſon, which, 
you ſay, lies in the certainty of deductions, begins thus ; « that you come now 
© to the certainty of reaſon, in making deductions; and here you ſhall briefly 
« lay down the grounds of certainty, which the antient philoſophers went 
upon, and then compare my way of ideas with. them.” To which give 
me leave, my Lord, to reply ; n GALE WW 

(J.) Tur, I humbly conceive, it ſhould have been grounds of certainty [in 


| making deductions] which the antient philoſophers went upon; or elſe they 


will be nothing to- the propoſition, which your Lordſhip has undertaken here 
to prove. Now of the certainty in making deductions, I ſee none of the an- 
tients produced by your Lordſhip, who fay any thing to ſhew, wherein it 
conſiſts, but Ariſtotle; who, as you ſay, in his method of infercing one 
„ thing from another, went upon this common principle of reaſon, that what 
« things agree in a third, agree among themſelves.” And it ſo falls out, that 
ſo far as he goes towards the ſhewing wherein the certainty of deductions con- 


B. iv c. 2.42. fiſts, he and I agree, as is evident by what I ſay in my Eſſay. And if Ariſtotle 


& c. 17. Hg. had gone any farther to ſhew, how we are certain, that thoſe two things 


agrce with a third, he would 3 of that certainty in the oa 
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of that agreement, as I haye done, and then he and I ſhould have perſectiy 
agreed, I preſume to ſay, if Ariftotle bad gone farther in this matter, he 
would haye placed our knowledge or certainty of the agreement of any two 
tings in the perception of their agreement. And let not any one from hence 
think, I attribute too much to myſelf in ſaying, that that acute and judicious. 
philoſopher, if he had gone farther in that matter, would have done as I have 
done. For if he omitted it, I imagine it was not that he did not ſee it, but 
that it was fo obvious and evident, that it appeared ſuperfluous to nam: 
it. For who can doubt that the knowledge, or being certain, that any two 
things agree, conſiſts in the perception of their ag:eement? What elſe can it 
poſſibly conſiſt in? It is ſo obvious, that it would be a little extiaordinary to 
think, that he that went fo far could miſs it. And I ſhould wonder, if any 
one ſhould allow the certainty of deduCtion to conſiſt in the agreement of two 
things in a-third, and yet ſhould deny that the knowledge or certainty of that 
agreement conſiſted in the perception of it. 
I .) In the next 6. — my Lord, ſuppoſing my method of certainty, in making 
deductions, were different from thoſe of the antients; this, at beſt, would be 
only, that which I call“ argumentum ad verecundiam;“ which proves not on Eſſay, b. iv. 
which fide reaſon is, though I, in modeſty, ſhould anſwer nothing to their c. 17. $ 19- 
authorities. 8 
3.) Tux antients, as it ſeems by your Lordſhip, not agreeing one among 
another about the grounds of certainty; what can their authorities fignify in 
the caſe? or, how will it appear, that I differ from reaſon, in differing from 
any of them, more than that they differ from reaſon, in differing one from an- 
other? And therefore, after all the different authorities produced by you out of 
your great meaſure of reading, the matter will at laſt reduce itſelf to this 
point, that your Lordſhip ſhould tell us wherein the certainty of reaſon, in 
making deductions, conſiſts; and then ſhew wherein my method of makin 
deductions, differs from it: which, whether you have done or no, we ſhall 
fee in what follows. | N 
Your Lordſhip cloſes your very learned, and to other purpoſes very uſeful, 
account of the opinions of the antients, concerning certainty, with theſe 
words; that thus you have, in as few words as you could, laid together 
« thoſe old methods of certainty, which have obtained greateſt reputation in 
„ the world.”  Whereupon I muſt crave leave to mind you again, that the 
propoſition you are here upon, and have undertaken to prove in this place, 
is Concerning the certainty of deductions, and not concerning certainty in 
general. I fay not this, that I am willing to decline the examination o my 
method of certainty in general, any way, or in any place: but I ſay it to 
obſerve, that in diſcourſes of this nature, the laws of diſputation have wiſely 
ordered the propoſition under debate, to be kept to, and that in the ſame 
terms, to avoid wandering, obſcurity and confuſion, 
. ,T THEREFORE proceed now to conſider what uſe your Lordſhip makes of 
the ancients, againſt my way of certainty in general; ſince you think fit to 
make no uſe of them, as to the certainty of reaſon, in making Aer 
We : thoug 
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though it is under this your ſecond branch of certainty by reaſon, that you 
bring them in. | | e 5 
PF. 120. Von firſt objection here, is that old one again, that my way of certainty 
by ideas is new. Anſw. Your calling of it new, does not prove it to be dif- 
Ferent from that of reaſon: but your Lordſhip proves it to be new, 
bd. © 1, Becavse here [i. e. in my way] we have no general principles.” 
Anſw. I do, as your Lordſhip knows, own the truth and certainty of the 
received general maxims; and I contend for the uſefulneſs and neceflity of 
ſelf-evident propoſitions in all certainty, whether of inſtitution or demonſtra- 
tion. What therefore thoſe general principles are, which you have not in my 
way of certainty by ideas, which your Lordſhip has in your way of certainty 
by reaſon, I beſeech you to tell me, and thereby to make good this aſſertion 
Him .750 7H 7/77 | e 123718 | 8 
e. 120. 2. Your Lordſhip ſays, * that here [i. e. in my way] we have no antece- 
« dents and conſequents, no ſyllogiſtical methods of demonſtration.” Anſw. 
If your Lordſhip here means, that there be no antecedents and conſequents 
in my book, or that I ſpeak not, or allow not of ſyllogiſm as a form of argu- 
mentation, that has its uſe, I humbly conceive the contrary is plain. But if by 
here we have no antecedents and conſequents, no ſyllogiſtical methods of 
e demonſtration,” you mean, that I do not place certainty, in having antece- 
dents and conſequents, or in making of ſyllogiſms, I grant I do not; I have 
ſaid ſyllogiſms, inſtead of your words, ſyllogiſtical methods of demonſtration ; 
which examined, amount here to more than ſyllogiſms: for ſyllogiſtical me- 
thods are nothing but mode and figure, i. e. ſyllogiſms; and the rules of 
ſyllogiſms are the ſame, whether the ſyllogiſms be uſed in demonſtration or in 
| probability, But it was convenient for you to ſay, ** ſyllogiſtical methods of 
« demonſtration,” if you would have it thought, that certainty is placed in it: 
for to have named bare ſyllogiſm, without annexing demonſtration to it, 
would have Ipoiled all, fince every one, who knows what ſyllogiſm is, 
knows it may as well be uſed in topical or fallacious arguments, 'as in 
demonſtration, „ en, . 
Your Lordſhip charges me then, that in my way by ideas, I do not place 
certainty, in having antecedents and conſequents. And pray, my Lord, do 
you in your way by reaſon do ſo? If you do, this is certain, that every body 
has, or may have certainty in every thing he diſcourſes about: for every one, 
in any diſcourſe he makes, has, or may, if he pleaſes, have antecedents and 
conſequents. | 3 tht 8 
AGAIN, your Lordſhip charges me, that I do not place certainty in ſyllo- 
giſm, I crave leave to aſk again, and does your Lordſhip? And is this the 
difference between your way of certainty by reaſon, and my way of certainty 
by ideas? Why elle is it obje cted to me, that I do not, if your Lordſhip does 
not place certainty in ſy llogiſm? And if you do, I know nothing ſo requiſite, 
3 as that you ſhould adviſe all people, women and all, to betake themſelves 
| immediately to the univerſities, and to the learning of logick; to put them- 
ſelves out of the dangerous ſtate of ſcepticiſm : for there young lads, by being 
R | beak 2 taught 
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taught ſyllogiſin, arrive at certainty; whereas, without mode and figure, the 


world is in perfect ignorance and uncertainty, and is ſure of nothing. The 
merchant cannot be certain that his account is right caſt up, nor the lady that 
her coach is not a wheel-barrow, nor her dairy-maid that one and one pound 
of butter, are two pounds of butter, and two and two four; and all for want of 
mode and figure: . nay, according to this rule, whoever lived before Ariſtotle, 
or him, whoever it was, that firſt introduced ſyllogiſm, could. not be certain 
of any thing; no, not that there was a God, which will be the preſent ſtate 
| of the far greateſt part of mankind (to paſs by whole nations of the eaſt, as 
China and Indoſtan, &c.) even in the chriſtian world, who to this day have 
not the ſyllogiſtical methods of demonſtratian, and ſo cannot be certain of any 
thing. Sy 


3. YouR Lordſhip farther fays, that © in my way of certainty by ideas we 
have no criterion.” Anſw. To perceive the agreement or diſagreement of 


two ideas, and not to perceive the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, is, 
I think, a criterion. to diſtinguiſh what a man is certain of, from what he is. 
not certain of. Has your Lordſhip any other or better criterion to diſtinguiſh 
certainty from uncertainty ? If you have, I repeat again my earneſt requeſt, 
'that you would be pleaſed to do that right to your way of certainty by reaſon, 
as not to conceal it. If your Lordſhip has not, why is the want of a criterion, 
when I have fo plain a one, objected to my way of certainty,. and my way ſo 
often accuſed of a tendency to ſcepticiſm and infidelity, when you yourſelf 
have not a better? And I think I may take the liberty to ſay, if yours be nat 

the ſame, you have not. ſo. good. | 
PERHAPS your Lordſhip will cenſure me here, and think it is more than 
becomes me, to preſs you ſo hard concerning your own way; and to aſk, 
whether your way of certainty lies in having antecedents and conſequents, and 
ſyllogiſms; and whether it has any other or better criterion, than what I have 
given: your Lordſhip will poſſibly think it enough, that“ you have laid down 
«© the grounds of certainty which the antient Grecians. went upon.” My 
Lord, if you think fo, I: muſt be ſatisfied with it: though perhaps others will 
think it ſtrange, that in a diſpute about a method of certainty,. which for its 
ſuppoſed coming ſhort of certainty, you charge with a tendency to ſcepticiſm, 
and infidelity, you ſhould produce only the different opinions of other men, 
concerning certainty, to make good this charge, without declaring any. of thoſe 
different opinions or grounds of certainty to be true or falſe: and ſome 
may be apt to ſuſpect that you yourſelf are not yet reſolved wherein to place it. 
BuT, my Lord, I know too well what your diſtance above me requires of 
me, to ſay any ſuch thing to your Lordſhip. Your own opinions are to your- 
ſelf, and your not diſcovering them, muſt paſs. for a. ſufficient reaſon for your 
not diſcovering them: and if you thiuk fit to over-lay. a poor infant modern 
notion with the great and weighty. names of Pythagoras, Plato, Ariſtotle, Plu- 
tarch, and the like; and heaps of quotations out of the antients;, who is not 
preſently to think it dead, and that there is an epd of it? Eſpecially when it 
will have too much envy for any one to open his mouth in detence of a notion, 
which is declared by your Lordſhip to be different from. what thoſe eee 
; all, 
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ſaid, whoſe words are to be taken without any more ado, and who are nor to 


be thought ignorant or miſtaken in any thing. Though I crave leave to fay, 
that however infallible oracles they were, to take things barely upon their, or 


Ly Trek authority, is barely to believe, but not to know or be certain. 
* 


uus your Lordſhip has ſufficiently proved my way of certainty by ideas to 
be inconſiſtent with the way of certainty by reafon, by proving it ne; which 
you prove only by ſaying, that © it is ſo wholly new, that Here we have no 
& general principles; no criterion; no antecedents and conſequents; no ſyllo- 
giſtical methods of demonſtration: and yet we are told of a better way of 
<« certainty to be attained merely by the help of ideas; add, if your Eordſhip 


_ pleaſes, fignified by words: which put into propoſitions, 'whereof ſome are 
general principles, ſome are or may be antecedents, and ſome conſequents, and 
ſome put together in mode and figure, ſyllogiftical methods of demonſtration. 
For, pray my Lord, may not words, that ſtand for ideas, be put into propoſi- 


tions, as well as any other? And may not thoſe propoſitions, wherein the terms 
ſtand for ideas, be as well put into antecedents and confequents, or ſyllogiſms, 
and make maxims, as well as any other propofitions, whoſe terms ſtand not 


for ideas, if your Lordſhip can find any ſuch? And if thus ideas can be 
brought into maxims, antecedents and confequents, and ſyllogiſtical methods 


of demonſtration, what inconſiſtency has the way of certainty by ideas, with 


thoſe ways of certainty by reaſon ; if at laſt your Lordſhip will ſay, that cer- 


tainty conſiſts in propoſitions put together as antecedents and conſequetits, and 
in mode and figure? For as for principles or maxims, we ſhall know whether 
your principles or maxims are a way to certainty, when you ſhall pleaſe to tell 
us what it is, that to your Lordſhip, makes a maxim or principle, and diſtin- 
guiſhes it from other. propoſitions ; and whether it be any thing but an imme- 
diate perception of the agreement or difagreement of the ideas, as ex preſſed in 
that propoſition. To conclude, by all that your Lordſhip has alleged out of 


the antients, you have not, as 1 humbly conceive, proved that my way of 
certainty is new, or that they had any way of certainty different from mine ; 


much lefs have you proved that my way of certainty by ideas is inconſiſtent 
with the way of certainty by reaſon, which was the propoſition to be proved. 
_ Your Lordſhip having thought it enough againſt my way of certainry by 
ideas, thus to prove its newneſs, you betake yourſelf preſently to“ your old 
topick of obſcure and confuſed ideas; and aſk, * but how comes there to be 
« ſuch a way of certainty by ideas, and yet the ideas themſelves are ſo uncer- 
« tain and obſcure?” Anſw. No idea, as it is in the mind, is uncertain; 
though to thoſe who uſe names uncer ainly, it may be uncertain wat idea that 
name ſtands for. And as to obſcure and confuſed ideas, no idea is ſo obſcure 
in all its parts, or fo confounded with all other ideas, but that one, who, in a 
propoſition, joins it with another in that part which is ekar and diſtin, may 


perceive its agreement or diſagreement, as expreſſod in that propoſition: though 


when names are uſed for ideas, which are in ſome part obſ eure or confounded 


with other ideas, there can be no propoſitions made - which can produce 
certainty concerning that, wherein the idea is obſcure” and confuſed. And 


therefore to your Lordſhip's queſtion, © how is it poflible for us to have a 
by 5 3*ͤ*»öͤn „ & clear 
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er clear perception of the agreement of ideas, if the ideas themſelves be not 
te clear and diſtinct?” I anſwer, very well; becauſe an obſcure or confuſed 
idea, i. e. that is not perfectly clear and diſtinct in all its parts, may be com- 
win with another in that part of it, which is clear and diſtinct: which will, 
I humbly conceive, remove all thoſe difficulties, inconſiſtencies and contradic- 
tions, which your Lordſhip ſeems to be troubled with, from my words quoted 

in thoſe two pages. | 3 | 
Your Lordſhip having, as it ſeems, quite forgot that you were to ſhew 
wherein the certainty of deductions, in the way of ideas, was inconſiſtent with 
the certainty'of deduQtions, in the way of reaſon, brings here a new charge 


- 
. 


upon my way of certainty, viz, ** that I have no criterion to diſtinguiſh falſe 


demicks went upon ideas, or repreſentations of things to their minds; and 
pray, my Lord, does not your Lordſhip do ſo too? Or has Mr. J. S. ſo won 
upon your Lordſhip, by his ſolid philoſophy againſt the fancies of the ideiſts, 
that you begin to think him in the right in this too; where he ſays, © that 
* notions are the materials of our knowledge; and that a notion is the very 
« thing itſelf exiſting in the underſtanding?” For fince I make no doubt but 
that, in all your Lordſhip's knowledge, you will allow, that you have ſome 
immediate objects of your thoughts, which are the materials of that knowledge, 
about which it is employed, thoſe immediate objects, if they are not as Mr. 
« S. ſays, the very things themſelves, muſt be ideas. Not thinking your 
ordſhip therefore yet fo perfect a convert of Mr. J. S's, that you are per- 
ſuaded, that as often as you think of your cathedral church, or of Des Cartes's 
- vortices, that the very. cathedral church at Worceſter, or the motion of thoſe 
yortices, itſelf exiſts in your underſtanding ; when one of them never exiſted 
but in that one place at Worceſter, and the other never exiſted any where in 
te rerum natura. I conclude, your Lordſhip has immediate objects of your 
mind, which are not the very things themſelves exiſting in your underſtand- 
ing; which if, with the academicks, you will pleaſe to call repreſentations, as 
I ſuppoſe you will, rather than with me ideas, it will make no difference. 
_ Tarts being ſo, I muſt then make the ſame objeQion againſt your way of 
certainty by reaſon, that your Lordſhip does againſt my way of certainty by 
ideas (for upon the compariſon of theſe two we now are) and then I return 
your words here again, viz. © that you have no criterion to diſtinguiſh. falſe 
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and doubtful ideas, from true and certain.” Your Lordſhip ſays, the aca- P. 123. ; | 
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Solid Philoſo- 
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te and doubtful repreſentations from true and certain; how then can any man 


© be ſecure, that he is not impoſed upon in your Lordſhip's way of repreſen- 
t e | F a PATE 

Your Lordſhip ſays, I tell you of a way of certainty by ideas, and never 
offer any ſuch method for examining them, as the academicks required for 
© their probability.” Anſw. I was not, I confeſs, ſo well acquainted with 
what the academicks went upon for the criterion. of a greater probability, as 
your Lordſhip is; or if I had, I writing, as your Lord{hip knows, out of my 


own thoughts, could not well tranſcribe out of them. Bat that you ſhould 
tell me, I never offer any criterion to diſtinguiſh falſe from true ideas, I cannot 
but wonder; and therefore crave leave to beg your Lotdſhip to look again into 
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tion, in this matter L have given a criterion to know, in my Eſſay: if it be to 


by, but the propriety of our language. 


Mr. LockE“'s ſecond Reply to the 


b. ii, e. 32. of my Eſſay; and there, I perſuade myſelf, you will find a crite- 
rion, whereby true and falſe ideas may be diſtinguiſhed. 
Your Lordſhip brings for inſtance the idea of ſolidity; but what it is an 
inſtance of, I confeſs I do not ſee: © Your Lordſhip charges on my way of 
« certainty, that, I have no criterion to diſtinguiſh falſe and doubtful ideas 
from true and certain; which is followed by an account you give, how the 
* academicks examined their ideas or repreſentations, before they allowed 
« them to prevail on them to give an aſſent, as to a greater probability.” 
And then you tell me, that © I never offer any ſuch method for examining 
« them, as the academicks required for their probability :” to which your 
Lordſhip ſubjoins theſe words; as for inſtance, my firſt idea, which I go 
« upon, of ſolidity.” Would not one now expect, that this ſhould be an 
inſtance to make good your Lordſhip's charge, that I had no criterion to 
diſtinguiſh, whether my idea of ſolidity were falſe and doubtful, or true and 
certain ? | 3 e CE | 

To ſhew that I have no ſuch criterion; your Lordſhip aſks rhe two queſtions; 
the firſt is, how my idea of ſolidity comes to be clear and diſtin?” I will 
ſuppoſe for once, that I know not how it comes to be clear and diſtin :, how 
will this prove, that I have no criterion to know whether it be true or falſe ? 
For the queſtion here is not about knowing how an idea comes to be clear and 
diſtin& ; but how I ſhall know whether it be true or falſe, But your Lord- 
ſhip's following words ſeem to aim at a farther objection; your words all toge- 
ther are, how this idea” Ii. e. my idea of ſolidity, which conſiſts in repletion 
of ſpace, with an excluſion of all other ſolid ſubſtances] comes to be clear 
te and diſtin to me, when others who go in the ſame way of ideas, have quite 
&© another idea of it?“ My Lord, I defire your Lordſhip to name who thoſe 
& others” are, Who go in the ſame way of ideas with me, who have quite 
another idea of this my idea than I have; for to this idea I could be ſure that 
tit,“ in any other writer but your Lordſhip, muſt here refer: but, my Lord, 
it is one of your privileged particles, and I have nothing to ſay to it. But let 
it be ſo, that others have quite another idea of it than I; how does that prove, 
that I have no criterion to diſtinguiſh whether my idea of ſolidity be true or no? 

Your Lordſhip farther adds, that thoſe others think that they have as 
% plain and diſtinct an idea, that extenſion and body are the ſame :” and then 
your Lordſhip aſks, „now what criterion is there to come to a certainty in 
ee this matter?” Anſw. In what matter, I beſeech your Lordſhip ? If it be 
whether my idea of ſolidity be a true idea, which is the matter here in queſ- 


decide the queſtion, whether the word “ body” more properly ſtands for the 
ſimple idea of ſpace, or for the complex idea of ſpace and ſolidity together, 
that is not the queſtion here; nor can there be any other criterion to. decide it 


Bor your Lordſhip adds, © ideas can have no way of certainty. in them- 
« ſelves, if it be poſſible for even philoſophical and rational men to fall into 
« ſuch contrary ideas about the ſame thing; and both ſides think their. ideas to 
be clear aud diſtin,” If this were ſo, I do not ſce how this would any way 

| | L: Fs prove, 
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ve, that I had no criterion whereby it might be diſcerned, whether my 
idea of ſolidity were true or no; which was to be proved. | | 

Bur at laſt, this which your Lordſhip calls © contrary ideas about the ſame 
* thing,” is nothing but a difference about a name, For I think no body will 
ſay, that the idea of extenſion, and the idea of ſolidity are the ſame ideas; all 
the difference then between thoſe philoſophical and rational men, which your 
Lordſbip mentions here, is no more but this, whether the ſimple idea of pure 
extenſion ſhall be called body, or whether the complex ideas of extenſion and 
ſolidity joined together, ſhall be called body; which will be no more than a 
bare verbal diſpute to any one, who does not take ſounds for things, and make 
the word body ſomething more than a ſign of what the ſpeaker would ſignify 
by it. But what the ſpeaker makes the term body ſtand for, cannot be pre- 
ciſely known, till he has determined it in his own mind, and made it known 
to another; and then there can between them be no longer a diſpute about the 
ſignification of the word: v. g. if one of thoſe philoſophical rational men tells 
your Lordſhip, that he makes the term body to ſtand preciſely for the ſimple 
idea of pure extenſion, your Lordſhip or he can be in no doubt or uncertainty 
concerning this thing; but whenever he uſes the word body, your Lordſhip 
mult ſuppoſe in his mind the ſimple idea of extenſion, as the thing he means 
by body. If, on the other fide, another of thoſe philoſophical rational men 
ſhall tell your Lordſhip, that he makes the term body to ſtand preciſely for a 
complex idea made up of the ſimple ideas of extenſion and ſolidity joined toge- 
ther; your Lordſhip or he can be in no doubt or uncertainty concerning this 
thing : but whenever he uſes the word body, your Lordſhip muſt think on, 
and allow the idea belonging to it, to be that complex one. 

As your Lordſhip can allow this different uſe of the term body in theſe 
different men, without changing any idea, or any thing in your own mind, 
but the application of the ſame term to different ideas, which changes neither 

the truth nor certainty of any. of your Lordſhip's ideas, from what it was before: 
ſo thoſe two philoſophical rational men may, in diſcourſe one with another, 
agree to uſe that term body, for either of thoſe two ideas, which they pleaſe, 
without at all making their ideas, on either fide, falſe or uncertain. But if 
they will conteſt which of theſe ideas the found body ought to ſtand for, it is 
viſible their difference is not about any reality of things, but the propriety of 
ſpeech ; and their diſpute and doubt is only about the fignification of a word, 

Your Lordſhip's ſecond queſtion is, whether by this idea of ſolidity, we 
% may come to know what it is.” Anſw. I muſt aſk you here again, what 
you mean by it? If your Lordſhip by it means ſolidity, then your queſtion 
runs thus: whether by this i. e. my] “ idea of ſolidity, we may come to know 
te what ſolidity is?” Anſw. Without doubt, if your Lordſhip means by the term 
ſolidity, what 1 mean by the term ſolidity; for then] have told you what it 
is, in the chapter above-cited by your Lordſhip : if you mean any thing elſe by 

the term ſolidity, when your Lordſhip will pleaſe to tell me what you mean by 
it, I will tell your Lordſhip what ſolidity is. This, I humbly conceive, you 
will find yourſelf obliged to do, if what J have faid of ſolidity does not ſatisfy 
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you what It 18. For you will not think it reaſonable I ſhould tell your Lord- 
ſhip what a thing is when expreſſed by you in a term, Which I do not know 


what your Lordſhip means by, nor what you make it ſtand for, 


Bur your Lordſhip aſks, © wherein it conſiſts ;” if you mean wherein the 


idea of it conſiſts, that I have already told your Lordſhip, in the chapter of my 


Eſſay above-mentioned. If your Lordſhip means what is the real internal 
conſtitution, that phyſically makes ſolidity in things; if I anſwer I do not 
know, that will no more make my idea of ſolidity not to be true or certain (if 
your Lordſhip thinks certainty may be attributed to ſingle ideas) than the not 
knowing the phyſical conſtitution, whereby the parts of bodies are fo framed as 
to cohere, makes my idea of coheſion not true or certain, 44 . 
To my ſaying in my Eſſay, „that if any one aſks me what this ſolidity is, 
« IT ſend him to his ſenſes to inform him ;” your Lordſhip replies, « you 
e thought the deſign of my book would have ſent him to bis ideas for cer- 
© tainty : and are we, ſays your Lordſhip, ſent back again from our ideas to 
«* our ſenſes?” Anſw. I cannot help it, if your Lordſhip miſtakes the deſign 
of my book: for what concerns certainty, i. e. the knowledge of the truth 
of propoſitions, my book ſends every one to his ideas ; but for the getting of 
ſimple ideas of ſenſation, my book ſends him only to his ſenſes. But your 
Lordſhip uſes certainty here, in a ſenſe I never uſed-it, nor do underſtand it 
in; for what the certainty of any ſimple idea is, I confeſs I do not know, 
and ſhall be glad you would tell me what you mean by it. | 
HowEveR, in this ſenſe you aſk me, and that as if your queſtion carried a 
demonſtration of my contradicting myſelf; © and are we ſent back again, from 
« gur ideas to our ſenſes? Anſw. My Lord, every one is ſent to his ſenſes 


to get the ſimple ideas of ſenſation, becauſe they are no other way to be got. 


Your Lordſhip preſſes on with this farther queſtion, © what do theſe ideas 
« ſignify then?” i. e. if a man be ſent to his ſenſes for the idea of ſolidity. 
1 anſwer, to ſhew him the certainty of propolitions, wherein the agreement or 
diſagreement of ideas is perceived; which 1s the certainty I fpeak of, and no 


other: but what the certainty is which your Lordſhip ſpeaks of in this and the 


following page, I confeſs I do not underſtand. For, | 
Your Lordſhip adds, that I fay farther, © that if this be not a ſufficient 
t explication of ſolidity, I promiſe to tell any one what it is, when he tells 
« me what thinking is; or explains to me, what extenſion and motion are.” 
« Are we not now in the true way to certainty, when ſuch things as theſe 
© are given over, of which we have the cleareſt evidence by ſenſation and 
4 reflection? For here I make it as impoſſible to come to certain, clear and 
diſtinct notions of theſe things, as to diſcourſe into a blind man the ideas 


„ of light and colours. Is not this a rare way of certainty ?” Anſw. What 


things, my Lord, I beſeech you, are thoſe which you here tell me are given 
over, of which we have the cleareſt evidence by ſenſation or reflection? It 
is likely you will tell me, they are extenſion and motion. But, my Lord, 


I crave the liberty to ſay, that when you have confidered again, you will 


be ſatisfied, there are no things given over in the caſe, but only the names 
4 x | ; "74, f , 
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extenſion and motion; and concerning them too, nothing is given over, but 
a power of defining them. When you will be pleaſed to lay by a little the 
warmth of thoſe queſtions of triumph, which I meet with in this paſſage, 
and tell me what things your Lordſhip makes theſe names extenſion and 
motion to ſtand for; you perhaps. will not find, that I make it impoſſible 
for thoſe, who have their ſenſes, to get the ſimple ideas, ſignified by theſe 
names, very clear and diſtinct by their ſenſes: though I do ſay, that 
theſe, as well as all other names of ſimple ideas, cannot be defined; nor any 
fimple ideas be brought into our minds by words, any more than the ideas of 
light and colours can be diſcourſed into a blind man: which is all I do ſay in 
thoſe words of mine, which your Lordſhip quotes, as ſuch wherein I have 
given over things, whereof we have the cleareſt evidence. And ſo from my 
deing of opinion, that the names of ſimple ideas cannot be defined, nor thoſe 
ideas got by any words whatſoever, which is all that I there ſay; your Lord- 
ſhip very pathetically expreſſes yourſelf, as if in my way all were gone, cer- 
tainty were loſt ; and if my method ſhould be allowed, there is an end of all. 
knowledge in the world. | | 

Tun reaſon your Lordſhip gives againſt my way of certainty, is, “ that I 
© here make it as impoſſible to come to certain, clear, and diſtinct notions of 
<« theſe things, [i. e. extenſion and motion] as to diſcourſe into a blind man 
the idea of light and colours.” Anſw. What clear and diſtin& notions or 
ideas are, I do underſtand : but what your Lordſhip means by certain notions, 
ſpeaking here, as you do, of ſimple ideas, I muſt own I do not underſtand. 
That for the attaining thoſe ſimple ideas I ſend men to their ſenſes, I ſhall 
think I'am in the right, till I hear from your Lordſhip better arguments to 
convince me of my miſtake, than theſe : © are we not now in the true way to 
„ certainty? Is not this a rare way of certainty ?” And if your Lordſhip has 
a better way to get clear and diſtinct ſimple ideas, than by the ſenſes, you will 
oblige me, and I think the world too, by a diſcovery of it. Till then, I 
ſhall continue in the ſame mind I was of, when 1 writ that paſſage, viz. That 
words can do nothing towards it, and that for the reaſon which I there pro- 
miſed, and is to be found, Eſſay, b. iii. c. 4. § 7, &c. And therefore to your 
Lordſhip's ſaying, © that thus you have ſhewed, that I have no ſecurity againſt 
* falſe and uncertain. ideas, no criterion to judge them by; I think I may 
ſecurely reply, that with ſubmiſſion thus ſhewing it, is not ſhewing it at all; 
nor will ever ſhew, that T have no ſuch criterion, even when we ſhall add your 
Lordſhip's farther inference, ©* now here again our ideas deceive us.” Which 
ſuppoſing it a good inference from theſe words of mine, ** that moſt of our 
« fimple ideas are not the likeneſſes of things without us; yet it ſeems. to 
me, to come in here, a little out of ſeaſon: becauſe the propoſition to be proved, 
is, as T humbly conceive, not that our ideas deceive us, but that I have not 
« acriterion to diſtinguiſh true from falſe ideas.” | . 

Is it be brought to prove that I have no criterion, I have this to ſay, that I 
neither well underſtand what it is for our ideas to deceive us in the way of 
certainty 3 nor, in the beſt ſenſe that I can give it, do I ſce how it ae XL 
99 | 1 have 
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Ibid. 


Eſſay, b. ii, 
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I have no criterion ; nor laſtly, how it follows from my ſaying that moſt of our 
ſimple ideas are not reſemblances. 2. 45 1 
P. 128. Your Lordſhip ſeems by the following words to mean, that in this way by 
ideas, which are confeſſed not to be reſemblances, men are hindered, and can- 
not go far in the knowledge of what they deſire to know of the nature of thoſe 
objects, of which we have the ideas in our minds. , If this ſhould be ſo, what 
is this, I beſeech your Lordſhip, to your ſhewing that I have no criterion ? 
but that this is a fault in the way by ideas, I ſhall be convinced, when your 
Lordſhip ſhall be pleaſed to ſhew me, how in your way of certainty by reaſon, 
we can know more of the nature of things without us; or of that which cauſes 
theſe ideas or perceptions in us. But, I humbly conceive, it is no objection to 
the way of ideas, if any one will deceive himſelf, and expect certainty by ideas, 
in things where certainty is not to be had; becauſe he is told how knowledge 
or certainty is got by ideas, as far as men attain to it. And fince your Lordſhip 
is here comparing the ways of certainty by ideas and by reaſon, as two different 
and inconfiſtent ways, I humbly crave leave to add, that when you can ſhew 
me any one propoſition, which you have attained to a certainty of, in your 
way of certainty by reaſon, which I cannot attain to a certainty of in my way 
of certainty by ideas; I will acknowledge my Eſſay to be guilty of whatever 
- your Lordſhip pleaſes.” 0879 
Ibid, Your Lordſhip concludes, “ ſo that theſe ideas are really nothing but names, 
<« if they be not repreſentations.” Anſw. This does not yet ſhew, that I 
have no criterion to diſtinguiſh true from falſe ideas; the thing that your 
Lordſhip. is thus ſhewing. For I may have a criterion to diſtinguiſh true from 
falſe ideas, though that criterion concern not names at all. . For your Lord- 
ſhip, in this propoſition, allowing none to be ideas, but what are repreſentations ; 
the other, which yon ſay are nothing but names, are not concerned in 
the criterion, that is to diſtinguiſh true from falſe ideas: becauſe it relates to 
nothing but ideas, and the diſtinguiſhing of them one from another; unleſs 
true and falſe ideas can be any thing but ideas, i. e. ideas and not ideas at the 
Bur farther, I crave leave to anſwer, that your Lordſhip's propoſition, viz. 
„that theſe ideas are really nothing but names, if they be not the repreſen- 
« tations of things; ſeems to me no conſequence from my words, to which 
it is ſubjoined, though it is introduced with © ſo that: for, methinks, it carries 
ſomething like a contradiction in it. I ſay, moſt of our fimple ideas of 
*« ſenſation, are not the likeneſs of ſomething without us: your Lordſhip 
infers, ** if ſo, theſe ideas are really nothing but names; which, as it ſeems 
to me, is as much as to ſay, theſe ideas, that are ideas, are not ideas, but names 
| - : only. Methinks they might be allowed to be ideas, and that is all they pretend 
| | to be, though they do not reſemble that which produces them. I cannot help 
_. © thinking a ſon ſomething really more than a bare name, though he has not the 
luck to reſemble his father, who begot him: and the black and blue which 1 
ſee, I cannot conclude but to be ſomething- beſides the words black and blue 
| (wherever your Lordſhip ſhall place that ſomething, either in my ne 
1 On WF 
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only, or in my ſkin) though it reſemble not at all the ſtone, that with a 
knock produced it. | 
SHOULD your Lordſhip put your two hands, whereof one is hot and the 
other cold, into lukewarm water; it would be hard to think that the idea of 
heat produced in you by one of your hands, and the idea of cold by the other, 
were the likeneſſes and very reſemblances of ſomething in the ſame water, 
ſince the ſame water could not be capable of having at the ſame time ſuch 
real contrarieties. Wherefore ſince, as it is evident, they cannot be repreſen- 
tations of any thing in the water, it follows by your Lordſhip's doctrine here, 
that if you ſhould declare what you feel, viz. that you feel heat and cold in Y 
that water, viz. heat by one hand, and cold by the other ; you mean nothing by | 
heat and cold: heat and cold in the caſe are nothing but names; and your Lord- | | 
ſhip, in truth, feels nothing but theſe two names. | 5H 
Lou Lordſhip, in the next place, proceeds to examine my way of demon- 1 
ſtration. Whether you do this to ſhew that I have no criterion, whereby to | 
diſtinguiſh true from falſe ideas; or to ſhew, that my way of certainty by P. 129. | 
ideas is inconſiſtent with the certainty of deduQtions by reaſon ;” (for theſe were | 
the things you ſeemed to me to have undertaken to ſhew, and therefore to | 
be upon in this place) does not appear; but this appears by the words where- 
with you introduce this examen, that it is to avoid doing me wrong. 
Your Lordſhip, as if you had been ſenſible that your former diſcourſe had | | 
led you towards doing me wrong, breaks it off of a ſudden, and begins this | 
new one of demonſtration, by telling me, you will do me no wrong.“ Can it Ibid. 
be thought now, that you forget this promile, before you get half through your | 
examen? or is a miſciting my words, and miſrepreſenting my ſenſe, no wrong? 4 
Your Lordſhip, in this very examen, ſets down a long quotation out of my | 
Eſſay, and in the cloſe you tell me; “ theſe are my own words which your 1 
* Lordſhip has ſet down at large, that I may not complain that you miſrepre- P. 133. 
<« ſent my ſenſe: this one would think guaranty. enough in a leſs man than 
your Lordſhip: and yet, my Lord, I muſt crave leave to complain, that not 1 
only my ſenſe, but my very words, are in that quotation miſrepreſented. 
To ſhew that my complaint is not groundleſs, give me leave, my Lord, to Eſay, b. iv;. 
ſet down my words, as I read them in that place of my book which your . 7: $10. . | 


Lordſhip quotes for them, and as I find them here in your ſecond letter. 1 0 1 00 


I we add all the ſelf-evident propoſitions may T Ar it is true of 
© be made about all our diſtinct ideas, principles will our particular diſ- 
be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which men tinct ideas, that they 
arrive to the knowledge of at different ages; and a are all known by their 
© great many of theſe innate principles they never come native evidence, are 
to know all their lives. But whether they come in * wholly independent, 
view of the mind earlier or later, this is true of them, receive no light, nor DOS, | 
that they are all known by their native evidence, are are capable of any | 
* wholly independent, receive no light, nor are capable * proof, one from an- | 1 

_ * of any proof, one from another, &c,'. other, &. 5 
Y 
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Bu their ſtanding thus together, the reader will without any pains ſee 
whether thoſe your Lordſhip has ſet down in your letter are my own words; 
and whether in that place, which ſpeaks only of ſelf-evident propoſitions or 
principles, I have any thing in words or in ſenſe like this, © that our par- 
« ticular diſtinct ideas are known by their native evidence, &c.” Though your 
Eordthip cloſes the quotation with that ſolemn declaration above-mentioned, 
ce that they are my own words, which you have ſet down at large, that I 
may not complain you miſrepreſent my fenfe.” And yet nothing can 
more miſrepreſent my ſenſe than they do, applying all that to particular 


ideas, which I ſpeak there only of ſelf-evident propofitions or principles; and 


P. 134, 146. 


that ſo plainly, that I think I may venture any one's miſtaking it in my own 
words: and upon this miſrepreſentation of my ſenſe, your Lordſhip raiſes a 
diſcourſe, and manages a diſpute for, I think, a dozen pages following, 
againſt my placing demonſtration on ſelf- evident ideas; though ſelf-evident 
ideas are things wholly unknown to. me; and are no where in my book, nor 


were ever in my thoughts. 


P. 129. 


P. 130, 


Eſſay, b. iv. 
C. 2. 5 8. 


F. 129. 


Hor let us come to your exceptions againſt my way of demonſtration, which 
your Lordſhip is pleaſed to call demonſtration without principles. Anſw. If 
you mean by principles, ſelf-evident propoſitions, then you know my demon- 
ſtration is not without principles, in that ſenſe of the term principles: for your 
Lordſhip in the next page blames my way, becauſe I ſuppoſe every intermediate 
idea in demonſtration to have a fſ{elf-evident connection with the other idea; 
for two ſuch ideas as have a ſelf-evident connection, joined together in a propo- 
ſition, make a ſelf-evident propoſition. If your Lordſhip means by principles, 


thoſe which in the place there quoted by your Lordſhip I mean, viz. © what- 


”, 


e ever is, is; and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be ;” and 
ſuch other general propoſitions, as are received under the name of maxims; I 
grant, that Ido ſay, that they ate not abſolutely requiſite in every demonſtra- 
tion; and I think I have ſhewn, that there be demonſtrations which may be 
made without them: though I do not, that I remember, fay, that they are 
excluded, and cannot be made uſe of in demonſtration. 

vox Lordſhip's firſt argument againſt my way of demonſtration, is, ©* that 
ce it muſt ſuppoſe ſelf-· evidence mult be in the ideas of my mind; and that every 


e intermediate idea, which I take to demonſtrate any thing by, muſt have a 


P. 130. 


of them writ not at all, and others writ a great deal more than ever came to 


te ſelf- evident connection with the others.” Anſw. Taking ſelf- evidence in the 
ideas of the mind, to mean in the perceived agreement or A dement of ideas 
in the mind; I grant, I do not only ſuppoſe, but ſay ſo. 3 

To prove it not to be ſa in demonſtration, your Lordſhip ſays, that it is 
& ſuch a way of demonſtration, as the old philoſophers never thought of.” 
Anſw. Nobody, .I think, will queſtion, that your Lordſhip is very well read in 
the old philoſophers: but he that will anſwer for what the old philoſophers 
ever did, or did not think of, muſt not only underſtand their extant | writings 
better than any man ever did; but muſt have ways to know their thoughts, that 
other men have not, For all of them thought more than they writ; ſome 


Us. 
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us. But if it ſhould happen, that any of them placed the proof of any propo- 
ſition in the agreement of two things in a third, as I think ſome of them did; 
then it will, I humbly conceive, appear, that they did think of my way of 
-demonſtration; unleſs your Lordſhip can ſhew, that they could ſee that two 
things agreed in a third, without petceiving their agreement with that third : 
and if they did in every ſyllogiſm of a demonſtration perceive that agreement, 
then there was a ſelf-evident connection; which is that which your Lordſhip 
fays they never thought of. N | q 

Bor ſuppoſing they never thought of it, muſt we put out our eyes, and not 
ſee whatever they overlooked? Are all the diſcoveries made by Galileo, my 
Lord Bacon, Mr. Boyle, and Mr. Newton, &c. to be rejected as falſe, becauſe 
they teach us what the old philoſophers never thought of ? Miſtake me not, my 
Lord, in thinking that I have the vanity here to rank myſelf, on this occaſton, 
with theſe great diſcoverers of truth, and advancers of knowledge. On the 
contrary, I contend, that my way of certainty, my way of demonſtration, 
which your Lordſhip ſo often condemns for its newneſs, is not new; but is 
the very ſame that has always been uſed, both by antients and moderns. 1 am 
only confidering here your Lordſhip's argument, of never having been thought 
of by the old philoſophers ; which is an argument that will make nothing for or 
againſt the truth of any propoſition advanced by a modern writer, till your 
Lordſhip has proved, that thoſe old philoſophers (let the happy age of old 

hiloſophers determine where your Lordſhip pleaſes) did diſcover all truth, 
or that they had the ſole privilege to ſearch after it, and beſides them no body 
was to ſtudy nature, no body was to think or reaſon for himſelf; but every one 
was to be barely a reading philoſopher, with an implicit faith. 

YouR objection in the next words, that then every demonſtration carries its 
own light with it, ſhews that your way by reaſon is what I do not underſtand. 
For this I thought heretofore- was the property of demonſtration, and not a 
proof that it was not a demonſtration, that it carried its own light with it: but 
yet though in every demonſtration there is a ſelf-evident connection of the ideas, 
by which it is made ; yet that it does not follow from thence, as your Lordſhip 
here objects, that then every demonſtration would be as clear and unqueſtion- 
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able as that two and two make four, your Lordſhip may ſee in the fame EM. b. iv. 
chapter, and the reaſon of it. c. 2. 5 4, 57 ö. 


Lov ſeem in the following words to allow, that there is ſuch a connection 
of the intermediate ideas in mathematical demonſtration ; but ſay, © you 
<« ſhould be glad to ſee any demonſtration (not about figures and numbers) of 
. & this kind.” And if that be a good argument agaznſt it, I crave leave to uſe 
it too on my fide; and to ſay, „that I would be glad to lee any demonſtration 
* (not about figures and numbers) not of this kind;” 1. e, wherein there is 
not a ſelf-evident connection of all the intermediate ideas. If you have any 
fuch, T earneſtly beg your Lordſhip to favour me with it; for I crave liberty 
to ſay, that the reaſon, and form, and way of evidence in demonſtration, 
where ever there is demonſtration, is always the fame. | 
Bor you ſay, *Tn1s's a quite different caſe from mine :” I ſappoſe your Lord- 
fhip means by TuS, mathematical demonſtration, the thing mentioned in the 


P. 130. 


VOL. I. | Id preceding 


|; 
| 
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preceding period; and then your ſenſe. will run thus: mathematical demon- 
ſtrations, wherein certainty is to be had by the intuition, of the ſelf-evident 
connection of all the intermediate ideas, are different from. that demonſtration 
which I am there treating of. If you mean not ſo, I muſt own, I know not 
what you mean by ſaying, * Tp1s is a quite different caſe. from mine,” And 
if your Lordſhip does mean ſo, I do not ſee how it can be ſo as you ſay: your 
words taken all together run thus; my priacipal ground is from mathema- 
te tical demonſtrations, and my examples are brought from them. But this 
te is quite a different caſe from mine: i. e I am ſpeaking in that chapter. of my 
Eſſay concerning demonſtration in general, and the certainty we have by it. 
The examples I uſe, are brought from mathematicks, and yet you ſay, ma- 


_ * thematical demonſtrations are quite a different caſę from mine.” If I here 


miſunderſtand your Lordſhip's Tw1is, I muſt beg your pardon for it; it is. ong 
of your privileged particles, and I am not maſter of it.  Miſrepreſent your 
ſenſe, I cannot; for your'very words are {et down, and let the reader judge. 
Bur your Lordſhip gives a reaſon for what you bad ſaid in theſe words 
ſubjoined, where you ſay, I grant that thoſe ideas, on which mathematical 
© demonſtrations proceed, are wholly in the mind, and do not relate to the 
« exiſtence of things; but our debate goes upon a certainty of knowledge of 


things as really exiſting.” In which words there are theſe things remarkable: 


1. THAT: your Lordſhip's exception here, is againſt what I have ſaid con- 
cerning demonitration in my Eſſay, and not againſt any thing I have ſaid in 
either of my letters to your Lordſhip. If therefore your Lordſhip and I have 
ſince, in our letters, had any debate about the certainty. of the knowledge of 
things as really exiſting ; that which was writ before that debate, could have 
no relation to it, het be limited by it, If therefore your Lordſhip makes any 
exception (as you: do) to my way of demonſtration, as propoſed in my Eſſay, 
you mult, as I humbly conceive; take it as delivered there, comprehending, ma- 


thematical demonſtrations; which cannot be excluded, becauſe your Lordſhip 


Tbid. 
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ſays, our debate now goes upon a certainty of the knowledge of things as 
« really exiſting, ſuppoſing mathematical demonſtrations did not afford a. 
«« certainty of knowledge of things as really exiſting,” _ 4 

2. Bur in the next place, mathematical demonſtrations do afford a certainty. 
of the knowledge of things as really exiſting, as much as any other demon- 
ſtrations whatſoever; and therefore they afford your Lordſhip, no ground upon 
ma account to ſeparate them, as you do here, from demonſtrations in other 
ſubjects. 46 | : | 

Lou Lordſhip indeed thinks I have given you ſufficient grounds to charge 
me with the contrary : for you ſay, © I grant that thoſe ideas, on which ma- 
<«« thematical demonſtrations proceed, are wholly in the mind; this indeed 


I grant: and do not relate to the exiſtence of things; but theſe latter words 
I do not remember that I any where ſay. And I wiſh-you had quoted the 
place where I grant any ſuch thing; I am ſure it is not in that place, where it is 


hikelieſt to be found: I mean, where I examine, whether the knowledge we 
have of mathematical truths, be the knowledge of things as really exiſting : 
there I ſay (and I think I have proved) that it is, though it conſiſts in the 

1 1 ets perception: 
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perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, that ,are only in the 
mind; becauſe it takes in all thoſe things, really exiſting, which anſwer thoſe 


ideas, Upon which grounds it was, that I there affirmed moral knowledge rmy, b. iv, 
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alſo capable of certainty. And ptay, my Lord, what other way can your < 4: $ 7- 


Lordſhip: proceed, in any demonſtration you would make, about any other 
thing but figures and numbers, but the fame that you do in demonſtrations 
about figures and numbers? If you would demonſtrate any thing concegning 
man or murder, muſt you not firſt ſettle in your mind the idea of notion you 


have of that animal or that action, and then ſhew what you would demon- 


ſtrate neceſſarily to belong to that idea in your mind, and to thoſe things exiſt= 
ng only as they correſpond with, and anſwer that idea in your mind? How 
elſe can you make any general propoſition, that ſhall contain the knowledge 
of things as really exiſting, I that am ignorant ſhould be glad to learn, when 
your. Lordfhip ſhall do me the favour to ſhew me any ſuch. 

In the mean time, there is no reaſon why you ſhould except demonſtrations 
about figures and numbers, from demonſtrations about other ſubjects, upon 
the account that I grant, „that thoſe ideas, on which mathematical demon- 
e ſtrations proceed, are wholly in the mind,” when I ſay the ſame of all other 
demonſtrations. For the ideas that other demonſtrations proceed on, are 
wholly in the mind. And no demonſtration whatſoever concerns things as 
really exiſting, any farther than as they correſpond with, and anſwer thoſe 
ideas in the mind, which the demonſtration proceeds on. This diſtinction 
therefore here of your Lordſhip's, between mathematical and other demonſtra- 
tions, having no foundation, your inference founded on it falls with it; viz. 
«© 80 that although we ſhould grant all that I fay about the intuition of ideas 


« in mathematical demonſtrations, yet it comes not at all to my buſineſs, 


, unleſs I can prove, that we have as clear and diſtinct ideas of beings, as we 
« have of numbers and figures.” Though how beings here and numbers and 
figures come to be oppoſed againſt one another, I ſhall not be able to conceive, 
ci Jam better inſtructed, than hitherto I ain, that numbers and figures are no 
beings; and that the mathematicians and philoſophers, old ones and all, have, 
in all the pains taken about them, emplo;ed their thoughts about nothing. 
And I would be glad to know what thoſe things are, which your Lordſhip 
ſays our debate goes upon here as really exiſting, that are beings more than 
numbers and figures.” | 
Your Lordſhip's next exception againſt my way of demonſtration, is, 
that © init I am inconſiſtent with myſelf.” For proof of it, you ſay, I deſign 
to prove demonſtrations without general principles; and yet every one knows 
* that general principles are ſuppoſed in mathematicks.” Anſw. Every one may 
know that general principles are ſuppoſed in mathematicks, without know- 
ing, ot ever being able to know, that I, who ſay alſo that mathematicians 
do often make uſè of them, am inconſiſtent with myſelf; though I alſo ſay, 
that a demonſtration about numbers and figures may be made without them. 
To prove me inconſiſtent with myſelf, you add; and that perſon would 
ebe thought ridiculous, who W about to prove, that general principles 
C'S 4 2 | & are 
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* are of little nſeg or of dangerous uſe in mathematical demonſtrations.” Anſw. 
A man may make other ridiculous faults in writing, beſides inconſiſtency, and 


there are inſtances enough of it: but by good luck I am in this place cleat of 


what would be thought ridiculous,” which yet is no proof of ; inconſiſtency. 
For I never“ went about to prove, that genera] principles are ol ach or 
“ dangerous uſe in mathematical-demonſtrations.” . 
To prove me inconfiſtent with myſelf, your Lordſhip wie: one 8 
more, and that is, * that I confeſs that the way, of demonſtration in morality, 
© is from principles, as thoſe of mathematicks by neceſſary conſequences.” 
Anſw. With ſubmiſſion, my Lord, I do not ſay in the place quoted by 
your Lordſhip, “that the way of demonſtration in morality is from prin- 
++ ciples,” as thoſe of the mathematicks by neceſſary conſequences“ But 
this is that which I ſay, „that I doubt not but in morality from principles, 
« as inconteſtable as thoſe of the mathematicks, by neceſſary conſequences, 
© the meaſures of right and wrong might be made out.” Which words, I 
humbly conceive, have no inconſiſtency with my ſaying, there may be de- 
monſtrations without the help of maxims; whatever nen the words 
which you here ſet down for mine, may have Mahn. ke 

My Lord, the words you bring out of my book are ſo often different from 
thoſe I read in the places which you refer to, that I am ſometimes ready to 
think, you have got ſome ſtrange copy of it, whereof I know nothing, fince 


it ſo ſeldom agrees with mine. Pardon me, my Lord, if with ſome care I 


examine the objection of inconſiſtency with myſelf; that if I find any, I 


may retract the one part or the other of it. Human frailty, I grant, and 
variety of thoughts in long diſcourſes, may make a man unwittingly advance 
inconſiſtencies. This may conſiſt with ingenuity, and deſerve: to be excuſed: 
but for any one to perſiſt in it, when it is ſhewed him, is to give himſelf the 


lie; which cannot but ſtick cloſer to him in the ſenſe of all rational men, thaa 


if he received it fromanother, © 
I ows,'I have ſaid, in my Eſſay, t that wont be darcdnfiregions, which 
may be made without thoſe general maxims, that I there treated of. But J 
cannot recollect, that I ever, faid, that thoſe general maxims could not be 


made uſe of in demonſtrations for they are no more ſhut out of my way of 


P. 131, 132. 


B. iv. e. 7. § 10. 


demonſtration, than any other ſelf-evident propoſitions. And therefore there 
is no inconſiſtency in thoſe two propoſitions, which are mine, viz. Some 
% demonſtrations may be made without the help of thoſe: general. maxims, 


and © morality, I doubt not, may be demonſtrated from principles;” what- 


ever inconſiſtency may be in theſe two following propoſitions, which are your 


Lordſhip's, and not mine, viz. “ the way of demonſtration in morality is from 


principles, and general maxims are not the way to proceed on in demonſtra- 


tion, as to other parts of knowledge.” For to admit ſelf-evident propoſi- 


P. iv. e. 3. 5 18. 
I your Lordſhip quotes for the firſt of my inconſiſtent propoſitions, and to ſay (as 


fions, which is what I mean by principles, in the place of my Eſſay, which 


I do in the other place quoted by your Lordſhip) “ that thoſe magnified 


* maxims are not the principles and foundations of all our other knowledge ;' 
| ? has 
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has no manner of inconſiſtency. For though I think them not neceſſary to 
every demonſtration, ſo neither do I exclude them any more than other ſelf- 
evident propoſitions out of any demonſtration, wherein any one ſhould make 
uſe of them, 
Tux next objection againſt my way of demonſtration, from my placing de- 
monſtration on the ſelf- evidence of ideas, having been already anſwered, I ſhall 
need to ſay nothing in defence of it; or in anſwer to any thing raiſed againſt 
it, in your twelve or thirteen following pages upon that topick. But that your 


Lordſhip may not think I do not pay a due reſpect to all that you ſay, I ſhall 


not wholly paſs thoſe pages over in ſilence. 
I. YovuR Lordſhip ſays, that “ I confeſs that ſome of the moſt obvious ideas 
are far from being ſelf-evident.” Anſw. Suppoſing I did ſay fo, how, I 
beſeech your Lordſhip, does it prove, that © it is impoffible to come to a de- 


** monſtration about real beings, in this way of intuition by ideas?“ Which is 


the propoſition you promiſe to make appear, and you bring this as the firſt 
rea ſon to make it appear. For ſhould I confeſs a thouſand times over, * that 
ſome of the moſt obvious ideas are far from being ſelf-evident ;” and ſhould 


I, which I do not, make ſelf-evident ideas neceſſary to demonſtration: how 
will it thence follow, that it is impoſſible to come to a demonſtration, &c.? 


ſince though I ſhould confeſs ſome of the moſt obvious ideas not to be ſelf- 
evident; yet my confeſſion being but of ſome, it will not follow from m 
confeſſion, but that there may be alſo ſome ſelf- evident: and ſo ſtill it might 


be poſſible to come to demonſtration by intuition, becauſe . ſome” in my uſe 


of the word never ſignifies all,” | | 
Ix. the next plaee, give me leave to aſk; where it is that I confeſs, that « ſome 


« ideas are not ſelf- evident? Nay, where it is, that I once mention any ſuch 
thing as a ſelf-evident idea? Eor ſelf-evident is an epithet, that J do not re- 
member J ever gave to any idea, or thought belonged at al) to ideas. In all- 


the places you have produced out of my Eſſay, concerning matter, motion, 


time, duration; and light; which are thoſe ideas your Lordſhip is pleaſed to 
inſtance in, to prove, that I have confeſſed it of ſome; 1 crave leave hum 


bly to offer it to your Lordſhip, that there is not any ſuch confeſſion. However, 


you go on to prove it. The propoſition then to be proved, is, that I confeſs | 


4 that theſe are far from being ſelf-evident ideas.” It is neceſſary to ſer it 


down, and carry it in our minds; for the propoſition to be ꝓroved, is, I find, a 


very ſlippery thing, and apt to ſlide out of the way. 
Lou Lordſhip's proof is, that according to me, we can have no intuition 
4 of theſe things which are ſo obvious to us, and conſequently we can have no 


« ſelf evident ideas of them.“ The force of which proof, I confeſs, I do not 
underſtand. © We have no intuition of the obvious thing matter, and the ob- 


vious thing motion; ergo, we have no ſelf-evident ideas of them,” Grant- 


ing that they are obvious things, and that obvious as they are, we have, as you 


expreſs it, no intuition of them; it will not follow from thence, that we have 


no intuition of the ideas we ſignify by the names matter and motion, and fo - 


have no ſelf-eyident ideas of them. For whoever has in his mind an idea, 


which 
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which he makes the name matter or motion ſtand for, has no doubt that idea 
there, and ſees, or has, in your phraſe, an intuition of it there; and fo has a 
ſelf-evident idea of it, if intuition, according to your Lordſhip, makes a ſelf- 
evident idea (for of ſelf-evident ideas, as I have before remarked, I have ſaid 
nothing, nor made any ſuch diſtinction as felf-evident and not felf-evident 
ideas) and if intuition of an idea does not make a ſelf-evident idea, the want 
of it is ig vain brought here to prove the idea of matter or motion not ſelf- 
evidedt i; | 0 | 
Bur your Lordſhip proceeds to inſtanees, and your firſt inſtance is in matter: 
and here, for fear of miſtaking, let us remember what the propoſition to be 
proved is, viz; that . according to me, we have no intuition, as you call it, of 
the idea of matter.” Your Lordſhip begins and tells me, that I give this ac- 
count of the idea of matter, that it conſiſts in a ſolid ſabſtance, every where 


the fame.” Whereupon you tell me, you would be glad to come to a 


c certain. knowledge of theſe two things; firſt, the manner of the coheſion of 
© the parts of matter, and the demonſtration of the diviſibility of it in the way 
of ideas.” Anſw. It happened juſt as I feared, the propoſition to be proved 


it flipt.already quite out of fight: you own that I'fay matter is a ſolid ſubſtance, 


every where the ſame, . This idea, which is the idea I fignified by the word 
matter, I have in my mind, and have an intuition of it there : how then does 
this prove, that according to me, there can be no intuition of the idea of mat- 
«© tor?” Leaving therefore this propoſition, which was to be proved, you bring 
places out of my book. to ſhew, that we do not know wherein the union and 
coheſion of the parts of matter conſiſt ; and that the diviſibility of matter involves 
us in difficulties: neither of which either is, cr proves, that * according to me, 
we cannot have an intuition of the idea of matter; which was the propofition 
to be proved, and ſeems quite forgotten during the three following pages, wholly 
employed upon this inſtance of matter. You aſk indeed, whether I can ima- 
<« gine, that we have intuition into the idea of matter? But thoſe words ſeem 
to me to ſignify quite another thing, than having an intuition of the idea of 
matter, as appears by your explication of them in theſe words ſubjoined ; © or 
« that itis poſſible to come to a demonſtration about it, by the help of any in- 
+ tervening ideas: whereby it ſeems to me plain, that by intuition into it, 


your Lordſhip means © demonſtration'about it,” i. e. ſome knowledge con- 


P. 135» 


cerning matter, and not a bare view or intuition of the idea you have of it. And 
that your Lordſhip ſpeaks of knowledge concerning ſome affection of. matter, 
in this and the following queſtion, and not of the bare intuition of the idea of 
matter; is farther evident from the introduction of your two queſtions, wherein 
you ſay, there are two things concerning matter, that you would be glad to 
% come to a certain knowledge of.” So that all that can follow, or in your ſenſe 
of them does follow, from my words quoted by you, is, that I own, that the 
coheſion of its parts is an affection of matter that is hard to be explained; but 


from them it can neither be inferred, nor does your Lordſhip attempt to infer, 


that any one cannot view or have an intuition of the idea he has in his own 
mind, Which he ſignifies to others by tlie word matter: and that you did not 
make any ſuch inference from them, is farther plain, by your aſking, in the 

R N place 
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place above quoted, not only * whether I can imagine, that it is poſſible. 
© to come to a demonſtration about it;“ but your Lordſhip alſo adds, by 
6 the help of any intervening ideas.” For I do not think you demand a 
_ . demonſtration by the help of intervening ideas, to make you ſee, i. e. have an 
intuition of your own idea of matter. It would miſbecome me to underſtand: 
your Lordſhip in ſo ſtrange a ſenſe; for then you might have juſt occaſion to aſk. 
me again, & whether I could think you a man of ſo little ſenſe ?” I therefore 
ſuppoſe, as your words import, that you demand a demonſtration by the help 
of intervening ideas to ſhew you, how the parts of that thing, which you re- 
preſent to yourſelf by that idea, to which you give the name matter, cohere 
together; which is nothing to the queſtion of the intuition of the idea: though 
to cover the change of the queſtion, as dextrouſly as might be, © intuition 
© of the idea” is changed into“ intuition into the idea;” as if there were no 
difference between looking upon a watch, and looking into a watch, i. e. be- 
tween the idea that, taken from an obvious view, I ſignify by the name watch, 
and have in my mind when I uſe the word watch; and the being able to reſolve. 
any queſtion that may be propoſed to me, concerning the inward make and 
contrivance af a watch. The idea which taken from the outward viſible parts, 
Lgive the name watch to, I perceive, or have an intuition of, in my mind. 
equally, whether or no I know any thing more of.a watch, than what is re-- 
reſented in that idea. FY | 
- Upon this change of the queſtion, all that follows to the bottom of the next 
page, being toſhew, that from what I fay it follows, that there be many diffi- 
culties concerning matter, which I cannot reſolve ; many queſtions concerning 
it, which I think cannot be demonſtratively decided ; and not to ſhew, that any 
one cannot perceive, or have an intuition, as you call it, of his own idea of 
matter: I think I need not trouble your Lordſhip with an anſwer to it. 

In this one inſtance of matter, you have been pleaſed to aſk. me two hard 
queſtions, To ſhorten your trouble concerning this buſineſs of intuition of 
ideas, will you, my Lord, give me leave to aſk you this one eaſy queſtion con- 
cerning all your four inſtances, matter, motion, duration and light, viz. what 
you mean by theſe four words? That your Lordſhip may not ſuſpect it to be 


either captious or impertinent, I will tell you the uſe I ſhall make of it: if 


your Lordſhip tell me what you mean by theſe names, I ſhall preſently reply, 
that there then are the ideas that you have of them in your mind; and it is 
plain you fee or have an intuition of them, as they are in your mind, or, as I. 
ſhould have expreſſed it, perceive them as they are there, becauſe you can tell 
them to another. And ſo it is with every one, who can tell what he means by 


thoſe words; and therefore to all ſuch (amongſt which I crave leave to be one) 


there can be no doubt of the intuition of thoſe ideas. But if your Lordſhip 
will not tell me what you mean by theſe terms, I fear you will be thought to + 
uſe very hard meaſure in diſputing, by demanding to be ſatisfied concerning 
queſtions put in terms, which you yourſelf cannot tell the meaning of. 

Tx1s conſidered, will perhaps ſerve to ſhew, that all that you ſay in the 


following paragraphs, to n. 2. p. 141. contains nothing againſt intuition of 


ideas, which is what you are upon, though it be no notion of mine; much leſs 
: il doess 
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does it contain any thing againſt my way of demonſtration by ideas which is 
the point under proof. For, 


1. WHAT your hs has aid about the iden of matter, hath been con- 


ſidered already. F 


2. FRO motion, which ; is your ſecond dens your argument ſtands thus; 


that becauſe I ſay, the definitions I meet with of motion ate inſignificant, there- 
fore the idea fails us. This ſeems to me a ſtrange conſequence; and all one as 
to ſay, that a deaf and dumb man, becauſe he could not underſtand the words 
uſed in the definitions that are given of motion, therefore he could not have the 
idea of motion, or the idea of motion failed him. And yet this conſequence, 
as foreign as it is to that antecedent, is forced from it to no purpoſe: the pro- 
| We to be inferred being cp het then We can wah no intuition of the 


idea of motion.“ 
3. As to time, though the intuition. of the da of time he not my way of 


ſpeaking, yet what your Lordſhip here infers from my words, granting it to be 


P. 139. 


a right inference, with ſubmiſſion, proves nothing againſt the intuition of that 
idea, The propoſition to be proved, is, that we can have no intuition of the 


”, 


idea of time; and the propoſition which from my words you infer, is, that 


«we have not the knowledge of the idea of time by intuition, but by rational 


* deduction,” , What can be more remote than theſe two propoſitions? The 
one of them fignifying (if it ſignifies any thing) the view the mind has of it; 


the other, as I gueſs, the original and riſe of it. For what it is to have the 


ee knowledge of an idea, not by intuition, but by deduction of reaſon,” I con- 


fels 1 do not well underſtand; only J am ſure, in terms it is not the ſame with 


| having the intuition of an idea but if changing of terms were not ſome mens 
Privilege, perhaps ſo much controverſy would not be written. The meaning of 


Ibid, 


either of theſe propaſitions 1 concern not myſelf about, for neither of them is 


mine. I only here ſhew, that you do not prove the rr that you your- 
ſelf framed, and undertook to prove. 


| Sixce, my Lord, you are ſo favourable ts me, as to ſeem willing to correct 


whatever you can find any way amiſs in my Eſſay: therefore I ſhall endeavour 


to ſatisfy you concerning the riſe of our idea of duration, from the ſucceſſion of 


ideas in our minds. Againſt this, though it be nothing to the matter in hand, 


you object, ** that ſome people reckoned ſucceſſion of time right by knots, and 
de notches, and figures, without ever thinking of ideas.“ Anſw. It is certain 
that men, who wanted better ways, might, by knots or notches, keep accounts 
of the numbers of certain ſtated lengths of time, as well as of the numbers of 
men in their country, or of any 7 numbers; and that too without ever con- 
fidering the immediate objects of their. thoughts under the name of ideas: but 
that they ſhould-count time, without ever thinking of ſomething, is very hard 
to me to conceive ; and the things they thought on, or were preſent in their 


minds, when they thought, are what | call ideas: thus much in anſwer to what 


your Lordſhip ſays. But to any one that ſhall put the objection : ſtronger, and lay, 
Many have had the idea of time, who never reflected on the conſtant train 
of ideas, ſucceeding one another in their minds, whilſt waking, I grant it; 


Sut add, that Want of reflection makes not any thing ceaſe to be: if it did, 


many 
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many mens actions would have no cauſe, nor riſe, nor manner; becauſe many 
men never reflect ſo far on their own actions, as to conſider what they are bot- 
omed on, or how they are performed. A man may meaſure duration by mo- 
tion, of which he has no other idea, but of a conſtant ſucceſſion of ideas in 
train; and yet never reflect on that ſucceſſion of ideas in his. mind. A man 
may gueſs at the length of his ſtay by himſelf in the dark; here is no ſucceſ- 
ſion to meaſure by, but that of his own thoughts; and without ſome ſucceſſion, 
1 think there is no meaſure of duration. But though in this caſe he meaſures 
the length of the duration by the train of his ideas, yet he may never reflect on 
that, but conclude he does.it he knows not how. | | 
You add, © but beſides ſuch arbitrary meaſures of time, what need any p. 145. 
* recourſe to ideas, when the returns of days, and months, and years, by the 
** planetary motions, are ſo eaſy and ſo univerſal?” Such, here, as I ſuppoſe, 
refers to the knots, and notches, and figures before-mentioned : if it does not, 
1 know not what it refers to; and if it does, it makes thoſe knots and notches 
meaſures of time, which I humbly conceive they were not, but only arbitrary 
ways of recording (as all other ways of recording are) certain numbers of 
known lengths of time: for though any one ſets down by arbitrary marks, 
as notches on a ſtick, or ſtrokes of chalk on a trenchard, or figures on paper, 
the number of yards of cloth, or pints of milk that-are delivered to a cuſtomer ; 
yet I ſuppoſe nobody thinks, that the cloth or milk were meaſured by thoſe 
notches, ſtrokes of chalk, or figures, which therefore are by no means the ar- 
bitrary meaſures of thoſe things. But what this is againſt, I confeſs I do not 
ſee: this, I am ſure, it is not againſt any thing I have ſaid. For, as I remem- 
ber, I have ſaid (though not the planetary motions, yet) that the motions of 
the ſun and the moon, are the beſt meaſures of time. But if you mean, that 
the idea of duration is rather taken from the planetary motions, than from the 
ſucceſſion of ideas in our minds, I crave leave to doubt of that; becauſe motion 
no other way diſcovers itſelf to us, but by a ſucceſſion of ideas. | 
- Your next argument againſt my thinking the idea of time to be derived Ibid, 
from the train of ideas, ſucceeding one another in our minds, is, that your 
Lordſhip thinks the contrary. This, I muſt own, is an argument by way of 
authority, and I humbly ſubmit to it ; though I think ſuch arguments produce 
no certainty, either in my way of certainty by ideas, or in your way of certainty 
by reaſon. 2 | | 
4. As to your fourth inſtance, you having ſet down my exceptions to the p. 14r, 
peripatetick and Carteſian definitions of light, you ſubjoin this queſtion: And 
teig this a ſelf-evident idea of light?” I beg leave to anſwer in the ſame way 
by a queſtion, and who ever ſaid or thought that it was, or meant that it ſhould 
be? He muſt have a ſtrange notion of ſelf-evident ideas, let them be what 
they will .(for I know them not) who can think, that the ſhewing others de- 
finitions of light to be unintelligible, is a ſelf-evident idea of light. But farther, 
my Lord, what, I beſeech you, has a ſelf-evident idea of light to do here? I 
thought in this your inſtance of light, you were making good what you under- 
took to prove from myſelf, that we have no intuition of light. But becauſe P. 134. 
that perhaps would have ſounded PR Ys you thought. fit (which I with 
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all ſubmiſſon crave leave ſometimes to take notice of ) to change the aac. 
tion: but the misfortune is, that put as it is, not concerning our intuition, but 
the ſelf-evidence of the idea of light, the one is no better proved than the 
other: and yet your Lordſhip concludes this your firſt head according to your 
uſual form; thus we have ſeen what account the author of the Eſſay himſelf 


% has given of theſe ſelf-evident ideas, which are the ground-work of demon- 


cc ſtration.“ With ſubmiſſion, my Lord, he muſt have good eyes, who has 
ſeen an account I have given in my Eſſay of ſelf-evident ideas, when neither in 


all that your Lordſhip has quoted out of it, no nor in my whole Eſſay, ſelf-evi- 


dent ideas are ſo much as once mentioned. And where the account I have 
given of a thing, which I never thought upon, is is to be ſeen, I cannot imagine. 


What your Lordſhip farther tells me concerning them, viz. “ that ſelf-evident 
ideas are the ground-work of demonſtration,” I alſo aſſure you is perfect 


news to me, which I never met with any where but in your Lordſhip: though 
if I had made them the ground-work of demonſtration, as you ſay, I think 


they might remain ſo, e de wy thing your Lordſhip has produced 
to the contrary, 
Ibid. -, 


We: are now come to your ſecond head, where 1 expected to have found this 
conſequence made good, that there may be contradictory opinions about 
ideas which I account moſt clear and diſtinct; ergo, it is impoſſible to come 


to a demonſtration about real beings in the way of intuition of ideas.” For 


this you told me was your ſecond reaſon to prove this propofition. This con- 
uence your Lordſhip, it ſeems, looks upon as ſo clear, that it needs no proof; 


1canfind none here where you take it up again. To prove ſomething, you ſay, 


«© ſuppoſe an idea happen to be thought by ſome to be clear and diſtinct, 
and others ſhould think the contraryto be ſo:“ in obedience to your Lord- 


- ſhip, I do ſuppoſe it. But, when it is ſuppoſed, will that make good the above- 


g 1 Vou, yourſelf, my Lord, do not ſo much as pretend 
; but in this queſtion ſubjoined, * What cha of demonſtration by clear and 
6s - xiftin& ideas then ?” infer a quite different propoſition. For, © it is impoſhble 
* to, come to a-demonſtration about real beings in the way of intuition of ideas ;” 
and there is no hopes of demonſtration by clear and diſtinct ideas; appear 
to me two very different propoſitions. | 
Turkx appears ſomething to me yet more eee ee e in your way of 
mana ging this argument here. Your reaſon is, as we have ſeen, in theſe words, 
there may be contradictory opinions about ſome ideas, that I account moſt 
clear and diſtin :” and your inſtance of it in theſe words, * ſuppoſe an idea 
«© happen to be thought by ſome to be clear and diſtinct, and others ſhould 
think the contrary to be bo Anſw. So they may, without having any con- 
tradictory opinions about any idea, that I account moſt clear and diſtinct. A 
man may think his idea of heat to be clear and diſtinct, and another may think 
his idea of cold (which I take to be the contrary idea to that of heat) to be clear 
and diſtinct, and be both in the right, without the leaſt appearance of any con- 


tradictory opinions. All therefore that your Lordſhip fays, in the remaining 
part of this paragraph, having nothing in it of contradictory opinions about ideas 


that I think moſt n not at 80 to e your ſecond reaſon. The 
7 | truth 
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truth is, all that you fay here concerning Des Cartes's idea of ſpace, and another 
man's idea of ſpace, amounts to no more but this; that different men may ſig- 
nity different ideas by the ſame name, and will never fix on me what your 
Lordthip would perſuade the world I fay, © that both parts of a contradiction 
* may be true.“ Though I do ſay, that in ſuch a looſe uſe of the terms body 
and vacuum, it may be demonſtrated, both that there is, and is not a vacuum: 
which is a contradiction in words, and is apt to impoſe, as if it were ſo in ſenſe, 
on thoſe who miſtake words for things; who are a kind of reaſoners, whercof 
I perceive there is a greater number than I thought. there had been. All that I 
have ſaid in that place quoted by your Lordſhip, is nothing but to ſhew the 
danger of relying upon maxims, without a careful guard upon the uſe of words, 
without which they will ſerve to make demonſtrations on both ſides. That 
this is ſo, I dare appeal to any reader, ſhould your Lordſhip preſs me again, as 
you do here, with all the force of theſe words, Say you ſo? What! de- 
© monſtrations on both fides? And in the way of ideas too? This is 
© extraordinary indeed!“ 

THAT all the oppoſition between Des Cartes and thoſe others, is only about 
the naming of ideas, I think may be made appear from theſe words of your 
Lordſhip in the next paragraph; © in the ideas of ſpace and body, the queſ- 
«« tion ſuppoſed, is, whether they be the ſame or no.” That this is a queſtion 
only about names, and not about ideas themſelves, is evident from hence, that 
no body can doubt whether the ſingle idea of pure diſtance, and the two ideas 
of diſtance and ſolidity, are one and the ſame idea or different ideas, any more 
than- he can doubt whether one and two are different. The queſtion then in 
the caſe, is not whether extenſion conſidered ſeparately by itſelf, or extenſion 
and ſolidity together, be the ſame idea or no; but whether the ſimple idea of 
extenſion alone, ſhall be called. body, or the complex idea of ſolidity and exten- 
ſion together, ſhall be called body. Fot that theſe ideas themſelves are diffe- 
rent, I think I need not go about to prove to any one, who ever thought of 
emptineſs or fulneſs : for whether in fact the bottle in a man's hand be empty 
or no, or can by him be emptied or no; this, I think, is plain, that his idea of 
fulneſs, and his idea of emptineſs, are not the ſame. This the very diſpute 
concerning a vacuum- ſuppoſes: for if mens idea of pure ſpace were not 
different from their idea of ſolidity and ſpace together, they could never ſo far 
ſeparate them in their thoughts, as to make a queſtion, whether they did always 
exiſt together, any more than they could queſtion, whether the ſame thing 
exiſted with itſelf. Motion cannot be ſeparated in exiſtence from ſpace ; and 
yet no body ever took the idea of ſpace and the idea of motion to be the ſame. 
Solidity likewiſe cannot exiſt without ſpace ; but will any one from thence ſay, 
the idea of ſolidity and the idea of {pace are one and the ſame ? | 


Pd 


Vox Lordſhip's third reaſon, to prove that © it is impoſſible to come to a P. 134. 


«© demonſtration about real beings in this way of intuition of ideas, is, that 
e granting the ideas to be true, there is no ſelf. evidence of the connection of 
© them, which is neceſſary to make a demonſtration.” This, I muſt ow 

is to me as incomprehenſible a lets kevy4g as the former; as alſo is that which 
| | 4 4 2 | | | your 
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your Lordſhip ſays to make it out,” which I ſhall ſet down in your own words, 


that its force may be left entire to the reader: . But granting the ideas to be 
* true, yet when their connection is not ſelf-evident, then an intermediate 
& jdea muſt complete the demonſtration. But how doth it appear, that this 
middle idea is felf-evidently connected with them? For it is ſaid, if that 
* intermediate idea be not known by intuition, that muſt need a proof; and fo 


« thete can be no demonſtration: which your Lordſhip is very apt to believe 


« in this Way of ideas; unleſs theſe ideas get more light by being put between 
© two others.“ Whatever there be in theſe words to prove the propoſition in 
queſtion, I leave the reader to find out; but that he may not be led into miſ- 
take, that there is any thing in my words that may be ſerviceable to it, I muſt 
crave leave to acquaint him, that theſe words ſet down by your Lordſhip, as 
out of my Eſſay, are not to be found in that place, nor any where in my book, 

or any thing to this pur poſe, that the intermediate idea 1s to be known by | 
*© intuition ;” but this, that there muſt be an intuitive knowledge or perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of the intermediate idea with thoſe, whoſe 
agreement or diſagreement by its intervention it demonſtrates. 

LEAVING therefore all that your Lordſhip brings out of Gaſſendus, the Car- 
teſians, Morinus, and Bernier, in their argument from motion, for or againſt a 
vacuum, as not being at all concerned in it; I ſhall only crave leave to obſerve, 
that you ſeem to make uſe here of the ſame way of argumentation, which [I 
think I may call your main, if not only one, it occurs ſo often, viz. that when 
I have ſaid any thing to ſhew wherein certainty or demonſtration, &c. conſiſts, 


you think it ſutficiently-overthrown, if you can produce any inſtance out of my 
| book, of any thing advanced by me, which comes ſhort of certainty or demon- 


Aration : whereas, my Lord, I bumbly conceive, it is no proof againſt my 


notion of certainty, or my way of demonſtration, that I cannot attain to them 
in all caſes. I only tell wherein they conſiſt, wherever they are; but if I miſs 


of either of them, either by reaſon of the nature of the ſubject, or by inadver- 


tency in my way of proof, that is no objection to the truth of my notions of 


them : for I never undertook that my way of certainty or demonſtration, if it 
ought to be called my way, ſhould make me or ach one omniſcient or in- 


fallible. 


THAT which makes it neceſſary for me bark: again to take notice of this 
your way of reaſoning, is the queſtion wherewith you wind up the account 


IF have given of the diſpute of the parties above-named about a vacuum ; 


« and is it poſſible to imagine, that there ſhould be a ſelf-evident connection 
* jn the caſe?” Anſw. It concerns not me to examine, whether, or on which 
fide, in that diſpute, ſuch a ſelf-evident connection is, or is not poſſible, But 
this I take the liberty to ſay, that wherever it is not, there is no demonſtration, 
whether it be the Carteſians or the Gaſſendiſts that failed in this point. And I 


bumbly conceive, that toconclude from any one's failing in this, or any other 


caſe, of a ſelf-evident connection in each ſtep of his proof, that therefore it is 


not neceſſary in demonſtration ; is a concluſion unn grounds, and a way of 


guing that proves: nothing. 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


In the next paragraph you come to wind up the argument, which you have 
been ſo long upon, viz. to make good what you undertook ; i. e. to ſhew 
* the difference of my method of certainty by ideas, and the method of cer- 
** tainty by reafon;” in anſwer to my ſaying, I can find no oppoſition between 
them : which oppoſition, according to the account you give of it, after forty 
pages ſpent in it, amounts at laſt to this; 

(1.) THAT I affirm, that general principles and maxims of reaſon are of 
little or no uſe ; and your Lordſhip ſays, * they are of very great uſe, and the 
only proper foundation of certainty,” To which I crave leave to ſay, that 
if by principles and maxims your Lordſhip means all ſelf-evident propoſitions, 
our ways are even in this part the ſame; for as you know, my Lord, I make 
ſelf- evident propoſitions neceſſary to certainty, and found all certainty only in 
them. If by principles and maxims you mean a ſelect number of ſelf-evident 
propoſitions, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the name maxims, which is the 
ſenſe in which I uſe the term maxims in my Eſſay; then to bring it to a deci- 
ſion, which of us two, in this point, is in the right, it will be neceſſary for 
your Lordſhip to give a liſt of thoſe maxims; and then to ſhew, that a man 
can be certain of no truth, without the help of thoſe maxims. For to aftirm 
maxims to be the only foundations of certainty, and yet not to tell which are 
thoſe maxims, or how they may be known; is, I humbly conceive, ſo far 
from laying any ſure grounds of certainty, that it leaves even the very founda- 
tions of it' uncertain. When your Lordſhip has thus ſettled the grounds of 
your way of certainty by reaſon, one may be able to examine, whether it be 
truly the way of reaſen, and how far my way of certainty by ideas differs 
from it. | 


(2.) Tux ſecond difference that you aſſign, between my way of certainty by 


ideas, and yours by reaſon, is, that“ I fay, that demonſtration is by way of 
“e intuition of ideas, and that reaſon is only the faculty employed in diſcovering 
and comparing ideas with themſelves, or with others intervening; and that 
this is the only way of certainty,” Whereas your Lordſhip ** affirms, and, 
as you fay, have proved, that there can be no demonſtration by intuition of 
ideas; but that all the certainty we can attain to, is from general principles 
of reaſon, and neceſſary deductions made from them.” Anſw. I have ſaid, 
that demonſtration conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of the intermediate idea, with thoſe whoſe agreement or diſagreement it is to 
ſhew, in each ſtep of the demonſtration: and if you will ſay this is different 
from the way of demonſtration by reaſon, it will then be to the point above- 
mentioned, which, you have been ſo long upon. If this be your meaning 
here, it ſeems pretty ſtrangely expreſſed, and remains to be proved: but if any 
thing elſe be your meaning, that meaning not being the propofition to be 
roved, it matters not whether you have proved it or no. 
Your Lordſhip farther ſays here, “ that all the certainty we can attain to, is 
* from general principles of reaſon, and neceſſary deductions made from them.” 
This, you ſay, you have proved.” What has been proved, is to be ſeen in 
what has been already conſidered, But if your proof, “ that all the certainty 
« we can attain to, is from general principles of reaſon, and neceflary de luftions 
* made 
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% made from them,” were as clear and cogent, as it ſeems to me the 


contrary ; this will not reach to the point in debate, till your Lordſhip has 


| proved, that this is oppoſite to my way of certainty by ideas. It is ſtrange (and 


erhaps to ſome may be matter of thought) that in an argument wherein {yoo | 


| lay fo much ſtreſs on maxims, general principles of reaſon, and neceſſary 


tions from them, you ſhould never once tell us, what, in your account, a 
maxim or general principle of reaſon is, nor the marks it is to be known, by; 
nor offer to ſhew what a neceſſary deduction is, nor how it is to be made, 
or may be known. For I have ſeen men. pleaſe themſelves with deductions 
upon deductions, and ſpin conſequences, it mattered not whether out of their 
own or other mens thoughts; which, when looked into, were viſibly nothing 
but mere ropes of ſand. _ | kt | 


+ IT is true, your Lordſhip ſays, © you now come to certainty of reaſon b: 
& deductions.” But when all that truly learned diſcourſe, which follows, is 
read over and over again, I would be glad to be told, what it is your Lordſhip 
calls a neceſſary deduction; and by what criterion you diſtinguiſh it from ſuch 
deductions, as come ſhort of certainty, ot even of truth itſelf, I confeſs I have 


read over thoſe. pages more than once, and can find no ſuch criterion laid 
_ down in them by your Lordſhip, though a criterion be there much talked of. 


But whether it be my want of capacity for your way of writing, that makes 
me not find any light given by your Lordſhip into this matter; or whether in 
truth you have not ſhewed, wherein what you call a neceſſary deduction con- 


fiſts, and how it may be known from what is not fo, the reader muſt judge. 


This I crave leave to ſay, that when you have ſhewn what general principles 
of reaſon and neceſſary deduQtions are, the world will then ſee, and not till 
then, whether this your wa of certainty by reaſon, from general principles and 
neceſſary deductions made from them, be oppoſite to, or ſo much as different 
from, my way of certainty by ideas; which was the thing to be ſhewn., 

In the paragraph under conſideration, you blame me, that in my chapter 


concerning reaſon I have treated it only as a. faculty, and not in the other ſenſes 
| which I there give of that word, This exception to my book, is, I ſuppoſe, 
only from your Lordſhip's general care of letting nothing paſs in my Eſſay, 


which you think needs an amendment. For any particular reaſon, that brings 
it in here, or ties it on to this part of your diſcourſe, I confeſs 1 do not ſee. How- 


ever, to this I anſwer, 


1. Tux underſtanding as a faculty, being the ſubje& of my Eſſay, it carried 
me to treat directly of reaſon no otherwiſe than as a faculty. But yet reaſon 


as ſtanding for true and clear principles, and alſo as ſtanding for clear and fair 
_ deductions from thoſe principles, I have not wholly omitted; as is manifeſt 


from what I have ſaid of ſelf-evident propoſitions, intuitive knowledge, and 


- demonſtration, in other parts of my Eſſay. So that your queſtion, ** why in a 
* chapter of reaſon are the two other ſenſes of the word neglected ? blaming 
me for no other fault that I am really guilty of, but want.of order, and not 
putting every thing in its proper place; does not appear to be of ſo mighty 
weight, but that I ſhould have thought it might have been left to the little 
_ nibblers in controverſy, without being made ule of by ſo great a man as your 


n ſhip. 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


= 


Lordſhip. But the putting things out of their proper place, * which 
ſo 


your Lordſhip thinks fit to except againſt in my writings, it ſo falls out, that 
to this too I plead not guilty. For in that very chapter of reaſon, I have not 


omitted to treat of principles and deductions; and what I have ſaid there, I 5 2, 3. 4, 14. 
preſume is enough to let others ſee, that I have not neglected to declare my ® 77218 


poor ſenſe about ſelf-evident propoſitions, and the cogency and evidence of 
demonſtrative or probable deductions of reaſon: though what I have ſaid there, 
not being backed with authorities, nor warranted by the names of antient 
philoſophers, was not worth your Lordſhip's taking notice of. | | 
| TI Have, I confeſs, been fo unwary to write out of my own thoughts, 
which your Lordſhip has, more than once, with ſome fort of reprimand taken 
notice of. I own it, your Lordſhip is much in the right; the ſafer way is, 
never to declare one's own ſenſe in any material point. If I had filled my 
book with quotations and collections of other mens opinions, it had ſhewn 
much more learning, and had much more ſecurity in it; and I myſelf had 
been ſafe from the attacks of the men of arms, in the commonwealth of 
letters: but in writing my book, I had no thoughts of war, my eye was fixed 
only on truth, and that with ſo ſincere and unbiaſſed an endeavour, that I 
thought I ſhould not have incurred much blame, even where I had miſſed it. 
This I perceive, too late, was the wrong way: I ſhould have kept myſelf till 
ſafe upon the reſerve, Had I learnt this wiſdom of Thraſo in Terence, and 
reſolved with myſelf, © Hic. ergo ero poſt principia ;” perhaps I might have 
preſerved the commendation was given him, © illuc eſt ſapere ut hos inſtruxit 
«« ipſus ſibi cavit loco.” But I deſerved. to be ſoundly correfted, for not 
having profited by reading, ſo much as this comes to, 
Bur to return to your accuſation here, which all together ſtands thus: 
<« why in a chapter of reaſon are the other two ſenſes neglected? We might 
&« have expected here full ſatisfaction as to the principles of reaſon, as diſtinct 
te from the faculty, but the author of the Eſſay wholly avoids it.” What I 
gueſs theſe words accuſe me to have avoided, I think I have ſhewn already that 
I did not avoid. ag” 9-1 apy ; | 
„% BEFORE you conclude, you ſay, you muſt obſerve that I prove, that de- 
© monſtration muſt be by iatuitian, in an extraordinary manner from the ſenſe 


| cc of the word.” He that will be at the pains to read that paragraph which ETy, 5 ir. 


P. 145. 


P. 146. 


ou quote for it, will ſee that 1 do not prove that it muſt be by intuition, © 


cauſe it is called demonſtration ; but that it is called demonſtration, becauſe 
it is by intuition, And as to the propriety of it, what your Lordſhip ſays 
in the following words, „it would be moſt proper for ocular demonſtration 
% or by the finger, will not hinder it from being proper alſo in mental de- 
monſtration, as long as the perception of the mind is properly expreſſed by ſeeing. 
_ AGainsT my obſerving, that the notation of the word imported ſhewing 
or making to ſee, your Lordſhip farther ſays, ** demonſtration among ſome 
« philoſophers ſignified only the concluſion of an argument, whereby we are 


brought from ſomething we did. perceive, to ſomething we did not; 


P. 147. 


p. 152. 


which ſeems to me to agree with what I ſay in the caſe, vig. that by the agree- 


ment of ideas which we do perceive, we are brought to perceive the agree- 
TSR 5 | 5 | | ment 
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ment of ideas which before we did not perceive. - To which no doub will be 
P. 132. anſwered, as in a like caſe, not by a way of intuition, but by a deduction of 
© reaſon;” i. e. we perceive not in a way that affords us intuition or a fight, 
but by deduQions of reaſon, wherein we ſee nothing. Whereas, my Lord, 1 
| humbly conceive, that the force of a deduction of reaſon conſiſts in this, that 
in each ſtep of it we ſee what a connection it has, i. e. have an intuition of the 
certain agreement or diſagreement of the ideas, as in demonſtration; or an 
intuition or perception, that they have a probable, or not ſo moch as a pro- 

bable connection, as in other deductions of reaſon. 


P. 147. _ | You farther overthrow the neceſſity of intuitive knowledge, in every Pa of 


a demonſtration, by the authority of Ariſtotle ; who ſays, * things that are 


B. iv. c. 7. % {elf evident cannot be demonſtrated. And ſo ſay I too, in ſeveral places 
$ 10, 19, and of my Eſſay. When your Lordſhip can ſhew any inconſiſtency between theſe 


elſewhere +wo propoſitions, viz. that intuitive knowledge is neceſſary in each Rep of 

B. ir. c. 2. © a demonſtratien, and things that are ſelf-evident cannot be demonſtrated ;” 
then I ſhall own you have overthrownthe neceffity of intuition in every ſtep of 
a demonſtration by reaſon, as well as by Ariſtotle's authority, 

P.148—155. 1 Ix the remainder of this paragraph, I meet with nothing but your Lordſhip 
finding fault with ſome, who, in this age, have made uſe of mathematical 


demonſtrations in natural philoſophy. Your Lordſhip's two reaſons againſt 


this way of advancing nas lesge upon the lace; ;Founds of mathematical 
demonſtration; are theſe: 

P. 148, - (I.) THAT Des Cartes, a tnathematical men, bas been rolly of miſtakes 
in his ſyſtem.” Anſw. When mathematical men will build ſyſtems upon 
fancy, and not upon demonſtration, they are as liable to miſtakes as others. 

And that Des Cartes was not led into his miſtakes by mathematical demon- 
ſtrations, but for want of them, I think has been demonſtrated by * ſome of 
1 mathematicians who ſeem to be meant here. 

(2.) "Your ſecond argument againſt accommodating mathematicks to the 
nature of material things, is, that mathematicians cannot be certain of the 
* manner and degrees of force given to bodies, ſo far diſtant as the fixed ſtars; 
* nor of the laws of motion in other ſyſtems,” A very good argument why they 
ſhould not proceed demonſtratively in this our ſyſtem. upon laws of motion, 


4+ 149. 


obſerved to be eſtabliſhed here: a reaſon that may perſuade us to put out our 


eyes, for fear they ſhould miſlead us in what we do ſee, becauſe there be 


things out of our fight. | 
Ix is great pity Ariſtotle had not underſtood mathernaticks' as well as Mr. 


Newton, and made uſe of it in natural philoſophy with as good ſucceſs: his 
example had then authorized the accommodating of it to material things. But 


it is not to be ventured, by a man of this age, to go out of the method which 
Ariſtotle has preſcribed, and which your Lordſhip, out of him, has ſet down 


r. 10153. in the following pages, as that which ſhould be kept to: for it is a dangerous 
preſumption to go out of a track chalked out by that ſuppoſed diQator in the 
commonwealth of eg though it led him to the eternity or the world.. 


8 Mr. Newton Phil, Maler Princip: Mathomat, 1. 2. 98. 
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fay not this, that I do not think him a very great man; he made himſelf ſo- 
by not keeping preciſely to beaten tracks: which ſervile ſubjection of the 
mind, if we may take my Lord Bacon's word for it, kept the little knowledge 
the world had, from growing greater, for more than a few ages. That the 
breaking looſe from it in this age, is a fault, is not directly ſaid ; but there is 
- enough ſaid, to ſhew there is no great approbation of ſuch a liberty. Mathe- 
maticks in groſs, it is plain, are a grievance in natural.philoſophy, and with 
reaſon: for mathematical proofs, like diamonds, are hard as well as clear, and 
will be touched with nothing but ſtrict reaſoning. Mathematical proofs are 
out of the reach of topical arguments, and are not to be attacked by the equi- 
vocal uſe of words or declamation, that make ſo great a part of other diſcourles; 
nay, even of controverſies, How well you have proved my way by ideas 
guilty of any tendency to ſcepticiſm, the reader will ſee ; but this I will crave 
leave to ſay, that the ſecluding mathematical reaſoning from philoſophy, and 
inſtead thereof reducing it to Ariſtotelian rules and ſayings, will not be thought 
to be much in favour of knowledge againſt ſcepticiſm. 

Your Lordſhip indeed ſays, © you did not by any means take off from the 
& laudable endeavours of thoſe, who have gone about to reduce natural ſpecu- 
* lations to mathematical certainty.” .What can we underſtand by this, but 
your Lordſhip's great complaiſance and moderation ? who, notwithſtanding 
you ſpend four pages to © ſhew that the endeavours of mathematical men, to 
«accommodate the principles of that ſcience to the nature of material things, 
&« has been the occaſion of great miſtakes in the philoſophy of this age; and 


P. 149» 


that therefore Ariſtotle's method is to be followed : yet you make this compli- 
ment to the matheinaticians, that you leave them to their liberty to go on, if 


1 


they pleaſe, in their laudable endeavours to reduce natural ſpeculations to ma- 


„ thematical certainty.” | 3 th | 
Ap thus we are come to the end of your Lordſhip's clearing this paſſage ; 
« 'that you grant that by ſenſation and reflection we come to know the powers 
« and properties of things; but our reaſon [i. e. the principles of reaſon agreed 


« on by mankind] is ſatisfied, that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe; 
tt becauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves: ſo that the nature 


&« of things properly belongs to reaſon [i. e. the principles of reaſon agreed on 
ce by mankind] and not to mere ideas.” Which if any one be ſo lucky as to 
underſtand by theſe your: Lordſhip's fifty pages ſpent upon it, better than my 
friend did, when he confeſſed himſelf gravelled by it, as it ſtands here recited, 
he ought to enjoy the advantage of his happy genius, whilſt J miſs that ſatiſ- 
faction by the dulneſs of mine; which hinders me alſo from ſeeing how the 
oppoſition of the way of certainty by ideas, and the way of certainty by reaſon, 
comes in, in the explication of this paſſage: or at leaſt, if it does belong to it, 


yet I muſt own, what is a greater misfortune, that I do not ſee what the oppo- 
fition or difference is, which your Lordſhip has ſo much talked of, between 


the way of certainty by ideas, and the method of certainty by reaſon, Formy 


excuſe, I think others will be as much in the dark as I, fince you no where 
tell wherein you yourſelf, my Lord, place certainty. So that to talk of a diffe- 
rence between certainty by ideas, and certainty that is not by ideas, without 
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declaring in what that other certainty conſiſts; is like to have no better ſucceſs, 
than might be expected from one who would compare two things together, 
the one whereof is nat known, 

You now return to your diſcourſe of nature and perſon, and tell me, that 
to what you ſaid about the general nature in diſtinct individuals, I object theſe 


three things; 


(I.) “ Tur I cannot put together one and the ſame and diſtin.” This I 
own to be my objection; and conſequently there is no foundation for the 
diſtinction of nature and perſon,” This, with ſubmiſſion, I deny to be 
any objection of mine, either. in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, or any 
where elſe. There may be foundation enough for diſtinction, as there is of 
theſe two, and yet they may be treated of in a way ſo obſcure, ſo confuſed, or 
perhaps ſo ſublime, that an ordinary capacity may not from thence get, as 
your Lordſhip expreſſes it, clear and diſtin& apprehenſions of them.“ This 
was that which my friend and I complained of in that place, want of clear- 
neſs in your Lordſhip's diſcourſe, not of want of hg in the things 
themſelves. 


10 * Tuar what. your Lordſhip ſaid about common nature; and parti 


, cular ſubſtance in individuals, was wholly unintelligible to me and my 


« friends. To which, my Lord, you may add if you pleaſe, that it is 5 
ſo to me. 

(3. Tuar I ſaid, © that to ſpeak truly and preciſely of this matter as in 
ec reality it is, thete is no ſuch thing as one and the fame common nature in 
« ſeveral individuals for all that in truth is in them, is particular, and nothing 
« but particular,” &c. Anſw, This was faid, to ſhew how unapt theſe 


expreſſions, the ſame common nature in ſeveral individuals, and ſeveral indi- 
“ viduals being in the ſame common nature; were to give true and clear 


notions of nature. To this your Lordſhip anſwers, that other, and thoſe very 
rational men, have ſpoken ſo: to which. I ſhall ſay no more, but that it is an 
argument, with which any thing may be defended, and all the jargon of the 
ſchools be juſtified ; but, I preſume, not ſtrong enough to bring it back againy 


let men ever ſo rational make ule of it. 


Your Lordſhip adds, © but now, it ſeems, nothing is intelligible but what 
“ ſuits with the new way of ideas.“ My Lord, the new way of ideas, and 


the old way of {peaking intelligibly, was always, and e-er will be the ſame. And 
if I may take the liberty to declare my ſenſe of it, herein it conſiſts: (1.) That 


a man uſe no words but ſuch as he makes the ſigns of certain determined 


objects of his mind in thinking, which he can make known to another. 


(2.) Next, that he uſe the fame word ſteadily for the ſign of the ſame imme- 


_ diate object of his mind in thinking. (3.) That he join thoſe wards together 


in propoſitions, according to the grammatical rules of that language he ſpeaks 


in. (4+) That be unite thoſe ſentences in a coherent diſcourſe. Thus, and 
thus only, I humbly conceive, any one may preſerve himſelf from the confines 


and ſuſpicion of jargon, whether he pleaſes to call thoſe immediate objects of 


a his mind, which ws words do or ſhould ſtand n ideas or no. 
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You again accuſe the way of ideas, to make a common nature no more 
than a common name. That, my Lord, is not my way by ideas. When your 
Lordihip ſhews me where I have faid fo, I promite your Lordſhip to ſtrike it 
out: and the like I promiſe, when you ſhew me where © I preſume that we 
are not to judge of things by the general principles of reaſon,” which you 
call my fundamental miſtake. * Theſe principles of reaſon, you ſay, muſt be 
« the ſtandard to mankind.” If they ate of ſuch conſequence, would it not 
have been convenient we ſhould have been inſtructed ſomething more parti- 
cularly about them, than by barely being told their name; that we might be 
able to know what are, and what are not principles of reaſon? | 
Bor be they what they will, becauſe they muſt be the ſtandard to man- 
kind, your Lordſhip ſays, ** you ſhall in this debate proceed upon the follow- 
© ing principles, to make it appear that the difference between nature and 
„ perſon is not imaginary and fictitious, but grounded upon the real nature 
« of things.” With ſubmiſſion, my Lord, you need not be at the pains to 
draw up your great artillery of ſo many maxims, where you meet with no 
oppoſition. The thing in debate, whether in this debate or no, I know not, 
but what led into this debate, was about theſe expreflions ; „one common 
te nature in ſeveral individuals, and ſeveral individuals in one common nature:” 
and the queſtion, I thought, was, whether a general or common nature could 
be in particulars, i. e. exiſt in individuals? But fince your Lordſhip turns your 
artillery againſt thoſe who deny that there is any foundation of diſtinction be- 


tween nature and perſon, I am out of gun- ſhot; for I am none of thoſe, who 


ever faid or thought there was no foundation of diſtinction between nature and 
rſon. | i | 
wh Tug maxims you lay down in the following paragraph, are to make me 
underſtand how one and the ſame and diſtinct may conſiſt; I confeſs, I do 
not ſee how your Lordſhip's words there at all make it out. This, indeed, I 
do underſtand, that ſeveral particular beings may have a conformity in them 
to one general abſtra& idea, which may, if you pleaſe, be called their general 
or common nature: but how that idea or general nature can be the ſame and 


- $iRiod, is ſtill paſt my comprehenſion. 


To my ſaying, that your Lordſhip had not told me what nature is, I am 
told, that if I had a mind to underſtand you, I could not but ſee, that by 
% nature you meant the ſubject of eſſential properties.” A lady aſking a 


learned phyſician what the ſpleen was, received this anſwer, that it was. the 


receptacle of the melancholy hamour. She had a mind to underſtand what 


the ſpleen was, but by this definition of it found herſelf not much enlightened; 
and therefore went on to aſk, what the melancholy, humour was: and by the 
doctor's anſwer found that the ſpleen and the melancholy humour had a rela- 


tion one to another; but what the ſpleen was, ſhe knew not one jot better 


than ſhe did before he told her any thing about it. My Lord, relative defini- 


tions of terms that are not relative, uſually do no more than lead us, in a circuit 


to the ſame place from whence we ſet out, and there leave us in the ſame 
ignorance we were in at firſt. So I fear it would fall out with me here, if I, 
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willing as 1 am to underſtand what your Lordſhip means by nature, ſhould go 


on to aſk what you mean by eſſential properties. Js x 
Tux three or four next pages, I hope, your Lordſhip does not think con- 


tain any ſerious anſwer to what my friend faid concerning Peter, James, and 


John; and as for the pleaſantry of your countryman, I ſhall not pretend to 
meddle with that, ſince your Lordſhip, who knows better than any body his 
way of chopping of logick, was fain to give it off, becauſe it was growing too 
rough. What work ſuch a dangerous chopper of logick would make, with an 
argument that ſuppoſed the names Peter, James, and John, to ſtand for 


men; and then without ſcruple affirmed, that the nature of man was in 


them; if he were let looſe upon it: who can tell? Eſpecially if he might 
have the liberty ſtrenuouſly to uſe the phraſe ** for his life,” and to obſerve 
what a turn the chiming of words, without determined ideas annexed to them, 
ive to the underſtanding, when they are gone deep into a man's head, and: 
paſs there for things. | I 
To ſhew that the common or general nature of man could not be in Peter 
or James, I alleged, that whatever exiſted (as whatever was in Peter or James 
did) was particular; and that it confounded my underſtanding, to make a 
general a particular. In anſwer, your Lordſhip tells me, that to make me 
underſtand this, you had told me in your anſwer to my firſt letter, that we 


« are to confider beings as God had ordered them in their ſeveral ſorts and 
„ ranks,” &c. And thereupon you aſk me, „why it was not anſwered in 


4 the proper place for it?” Anſw. I own I was not always fo fortunate, as to 
ſay things in that, which your Lordſhip thinks the proper place; but having 


been rebuked for repetitions, I thought your Lordſhip could not be ignorant, 


- "Eſſay, b. ii. 
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that I had conſidered beings as God had ordered them in their ſeveral ſorts 
& and ranks,” &c. fince you could not but have read theſe words of mine: 
„J would not here be thought to forget, much leſs to deny, that nature in the 
& production of things makes ſeveral of them alike. There is nothing more 
4 obvious, eſpecially in the races of animals, and all things propagated by 


« ſeed,” &c. And I have expreſſed my ſenſe in this point ſo fully here, and 


in other places, particularly b. iii. c. 6. that I dare leave it to my reader, with- 


out any farther explication. 


Your. Lordſhip farther aſks,. © Is not that a real nature, which is the ſubs 
« ject of real properties? And is not the nature really in thoſe who have the 


« effential properties? I anſwer. to both thoſe queſtions, Yes; ſuch as is the 


reality of the ſubject, ſuch is the reality of its properties: the abſtract general 


idea is really in the mind of, him that has it, and the properties that it has are 


really and inſeparably annexed to it; let this reality be whatever. your Lordſhip 
pleaſes: but this will never prove, that this general nature. exiſts in Peter or 


James. Thoſe properties, with ſubmiſſion, db not, as: your. Lordſhip ſup- 


poſes, exiſt in Peter and James: thoſe qualities indeed may exiſt in them, 


which your Lordſhip calls properties; but they are not properties in either of 
them, but are properties only of that ſpecifick abſtract nature, which Peter and 


James, for their ſuppoſed conformity to it, are ranked under. For example, 


rationality, 
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_ rationality, as much a property as it is of a man, is no property of Peter. He 
was rational a good part of his life, could write and read, and was a ſharp fellow | 
at a bargain ; but about thirty, a knock fo altered him, that for theſe twenty | | 
years palt he has been able to do none of theſe things: there is to this day not 
ſo much appearance of reaſon in him, as in his horſe or monkey, and yet he 
is Peter ail 1 lil 
Vovox Lordſhip aſks, Is not that a real nature, that is the ſubject of real I! 
„ properties? And is not that nature really in thoſe who have the ſame eſſen- I! 
„tial properties?“ Give me leave, I beſeech you, to aſk, are not thoſe diſtinct 1 
real natures, that are the ſubjects of diſtinct eſſential properties ? For example, | 
the nature of an animal is the ſabje& of eſſential properties of an animal, with 
the excluſion of thoſe of a man or a horſe; for elſe the nature of an animal, 
and the nature of a man, and the nature of a horſe, would be the ſame: and 
fo, where-ever the ſubje& of the eſſential properties of an animal is, there alſo 
would be the ſubject of the eſſential properties of a man, and of a horſe: and 
ſo, in effect, whatever is an animal, would be a man: the real nature of an | 
animal, and the real nature of a man, being the ſame. To avoid this, there is J 
no other way (if this reality your Lordſhip builds ſo much on, be any thing 1 
beyond the reality of two abſtract diſtinct ideas in the mind) but that there be i 
one real nature of an animal, the ſubje& of the eſſential properties of an ani-- 
mal; and another real nature of a man, the ſubject of the eſſential properties 
of a man : both which real natures muſt be in Peter,. to: make him a man. 
So that every individual man or beaſt, muſt, according to this account, have 
two real natures in him, to make him what he is: nay, if this be ſo, two 
will not ſerve the turn. Bucephalus muſt have the real nature of ens or being, 
and the real nature of body, and the real nature of vivens, and the real nature 
of animal, and the real nature of a horſe ;- 1. e. five diſtin real natures: in 
him, to make him Bucephalus : for theſe are all really diſtin common na- 
tures, whereof one is not the ſubject of preciſely the ſame eſſential properties 
as the other. This, though very hard to my underſtanding, muſt be really 
fo, if every diſtin, common, or general nature, be a real being, that really 
exiſts any where, but in the underſtanding : «© common nature, taken in my P. 164; 
% way of ideas, your Lordſhip truly ſays, will not make me underſtand ſuch 
% a common nature as you ſpeak of, which ſubſiſts in ſeveral individuals, 
« becauſe I:can have no ideas of real ſubſtances, but ſuch as are particular; all 
« others are only abſtract ideas; and made only by the act of the mind.“ But 
what your Lordſhip farther promiſes there, I find, to my ſorrow, does not 
hold, viz. that in your Lordſhip's way (as far as you have diſcovered it) 
which you call“ the way of reaſon, I may come to a better underſtanding of 


6 this matter.” 5 
Your Lordſhip in the next paragraph declares yourſelf really aſhamed to be p 66. 


put to explain theſe things, that which you had ſaid being ſo very plain and 
eaſy: and yet Tam not aſhamed to own, that for my life” I cannot underſtand 
them, as they are now farther explained. Your Lordſhip thinks it proved, 
that every common nature is a real being: let it be ſo, that it is the ſubject of 
real properties, and that thereby it is demonſtrated to be a real being; 0 
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makes it harder for me to conceive, that this common nature of a man, which 
is a real being, and but one, ſhould yet be really in Peter, in James, and in 
John. Had Amphitruo been able to conceive this, he had not been ſo much 
puzzled, or thought Sofia to talk idle, when he told him, domi ego ſum 
« jinquam & apud te adſum Sofia idem. For the common nature of man, is 


a a real being, as your Lordſhip ſays, and Sofia is no more: and he that can con- 


ceive any one and the ſame real being to be in divers places at once, can have 
no difficulty to conceive it of another real being. And ſo, Sofia may at the 
ſame time be at home, and with his maſter abroad: and Amphitruo might 
have been aſhamed to demand the explication of ſo plain a matter; or at leaſt, 
if he had tuck a little at here, and there, too, ought he not to have been 
ſatisfied; as ſoon as Soſia had told him, I am another diſtinct, I, here, from the 
ſame; 1, that I am there? Which, no doubt, Sofia could haye made out : let 
your Lordſhip's countryman chop logick with him, and try whether he cannot. 
Countryman. But how is it poſſible, Sofia, that thou the real fame, as thou 
ſayeſt, ſnouldſt be at home and here too? Sofia, Very cafily, becauſe Iam 
really the ſane, and yet diſtin. Countryman. How can this be? 
Sofia. By a trick that I have, Countryman. Canſt thou teach me the 


trick? Sofia. Yes: it is but for thee to get a particular ſubſiſtence proper 


to thy teal ſelf at home, and another particular ſubſiſtence Proper to thy fame 
real ſelf abroad, and the buſineſs is done: thou wilt then eafily be the ſame 


real thing, and diſtin. from thyſelf; and thou mayeſt be in as many places 


together, as thou canſt get particular ſubſiſtences, and be {till the ſame one 
real being. Countryman. But what is that particular ſubſiſtence? . Soſia. 
Hold ye, hold ye, friend, that's the ſecret ! I thought once it was particular 


- exiſtence, but that I ſind is an ineffectual drug, and will not do: every, one ſees 


it will not make the ſame. real being diſtin& from itſelf, nor bring it into two dif- 
ferent places at once, and therefore it is laid aſide, and ſubſiſtence is taken to do 
the feat. Countryman. Exiſtence my boy's ſchoolmaſter made. me under- 


' Kang; the other day, when my grey mare foaled. For he told me that a 


horſe, that never was before, began then to exiſt; and when the poor foal 
died, he told me the ſame horle ceaſed to exiſt, Sofia, But did he tell thee 
what. became of the real common nature of an. horſe, that was in it, when 


the foal died? Countryman. No: but this I know, that my real horſe 


was really deſtroyed. Sofia. There's now thy ignorance! So much of thy 


| horſe as had a real exiſtence, was really deſtroyed, that's true: but there was 
| ſomething in thy horſe, which having a real particular ſubſiſtence, was not de- 
ſtroyed; nay, and the beſt part of thy horſe too: for it was that, which had 


in it all thoſe properties that made thy horſe better than a broomſtick. 
Countryman. Thou tell'ſt me wonders of this ſame ſubſiſtence; what, I pray 


- thee, is it? Sofia. I beg your pardon for that; it is the very philoſopher's 


None: thoſe who are adepti, and can do ſtrange things with it, are wiſer than 
to tell what it is. Countryman. Where may it be bought then? Sofia. 


That I know not: but 1 will tell thee where thou mayſt meet with it. 
Countryman. Where ? Sofia. In ſome of the ſhady thickets. of the ſchool- 


men; and it is worch the looking after, For if particular ſubſiſtence has ſuch 
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a power over a rel being, as to make one and the ſame real being to be diſtin, 
and in divers places at once, it may perhaps be able to give thee an account what 
becomes of that real nature of thy horſe after thy horſe is dead; and if thou 
canſt but find whither that retires, who kncws but thou mayſt get as uſeful a 
thing as thy horſe again? fince to that real nature of thy horſe, inſeparably 
adheres the ſhape and motion, and other properties of thy horſe. | 
I Horz, my Lord, your countryman will not be diſpleaſed to have met with 
Soha to chop logick with, who, I think, has made it as intelligible, how his 
real ſelf might be the ſame and diſtin, and be really in diſtinct places at once, 
by the help of a particular ſubſiſtence proper to him in each place; as it is 
intelligible how any real being under the name of a common nature, or under 
any other name beſtowed upon it, may be the ſame and diſtinct, and really be in 
divers places at once, by the help of a particular ſubſiſtence proper to each of 
thoſe diſtin ſames. At leaſt, if I may anſwer for myſelf, I underſtand one as 
well as the other: and if my head be turned from common ſenſe (as I find 
your Lordſhip very apt to think) ſo that it is great news to you that J under- P. 169. 
ſtand any thing; if in my way of ideas I cannot underſtand words, that appear | 
to me either to ſtand for no ideas, or to be ſo joined, that they put inconſiſtent | = | 
ideas together ; I think your Lordſhip uſes me right, to turn me off for deſpe- | 
rate, and “ leave me, as you do, to the reader's underſtanding.” Ibid. 
Jo your Lordſhip's many queſtions concerning men and drills, in the para- 
graph where you begin to explain what my friend and J found difficult in your P. 169, 170. 
diſcourſe concerning perſon; I anſwer, that theſe two names, man and drill, are Y | 
perfectly arbitrary, whether founded on real diſtin& properties or no: ſo per- 
fectly arbitrary, that, if men had pleaſed, drill might have flood for what man 189 
now does, and vice verſa. T anſwer farther, that theſe two names ſtand for two " 
abſtra& ideas, which are (to thoſe who know what they mean by theſe two | | 
names) the diſtinct eſſences of two diſtin kinds; and as particular exiſtences, 
ot things exiſting are found by men (who know what they mean by theſe names) 
to agree to either of thoſe ideas, which theſe names ſtand for; theſe names re- 
ſpectively ate applied to thoſe particular things, and the things ſaid to be of £ | 
that kind. This I have ſo fully and at large explained in my Eſſay, that I ſhould WH 
have thought it needleſs to have ſaid any thing again of it here, had it not been to 1 
ſhew my readineſs to anſwer any queſtions you ſhall be pleaſed to aſk concern- 
405 any thing I have writ, which your Lordſhip either finds difficult, or has 
Torgort. | | 2 
8 the next place, your Lordſhip comes to clear what you had ſaid in an- 
ſwer to this queſtion put by yourſelf, * what is this diſtinction of Peter, James vind. p. 259. 
c and John founded upon?“ To which you anſwered, “that they may be diſ- 
1 tinguiſhed from each other by our ſenſes, as to difference of features, diſtance Ibid. 
of place, &c. But that is not all; for ſuppoling there was no external difference, 
«© yet there is a difference between them, as ſeveral individuals in the ſame com- 64 
% mon nature.“ Theſe words when my friend and 1 came to conſider, we - LI 
owned, as your Lordſhip here takes notice, that we could undefſtand no more 
by them but this; that the ground of diſtinction between ſeveral individuals, p. 1771. 
& in the ſame common nature, is, that they are ſcveral individuals in the ſame 
| . | | | | | © common 
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« common nature.“ Hereupon, your Lordſhip tells me, the queſtion 
© now is, what this diſtintion is founded upon? whether on our obſerving 
«© the difference of features, diſtance of place, &c. or on ſome antecedent 
«© ground.“ APs ee 4 ITY, | 
PoursVANnT hereunto, as if this were the queſtion, you in the next para- 


graph (as far as I can underſtand it) make the ground of the diſtinction 


between 'theſe individuals, or the principium individuationis, to be the 
union of the ſou] and body, But with ſubmiſſion, my Lord, the queſtion is, 
whether T and my friend were to blame, becauſe when your Lordſhip, in the 
words above-cited, having removed all other grounds of diſtinction, ſaid, 
e there was yet a difference between Peter and James, as ſeveral individuals in 
« the ſame common nature; we could underſtand no more by it, but this, 
te that the ground of diſtinction between ſeveral individuals in the ſame com- 
% mon nature, is, that they are ſeveral individuals in the ſame common 


„ nature.” | 


Lr the ground that your Lordſhip now aſſigns of the diſtinction of indi- 
viduals be what it will, or let what you ſay be as clear as you pleaſe, viz. that 
the ground of their diſtinction is in the union of ſoul and body; it will, I 


humbly conceive, be nevertheleſs true, that what you ſaid before might 
amount to ho more but this, that the ground of the diſtinction between 
4 ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature, is, that they are ſeveral 


P. 171—173. 


* 


4 individuals in the ſame common nature: and therefore we might not be 
to blame for ſo underſtanding it. For the words which our underſtandings 
were then employed about, were thoſe which you had there f:id, and not 
thoſe which you would ſay five months after: though I muſt own, that thoſe 
which your Lordſhip here ſays concerning the diſtinction of individuals, leave 
it as much in the dark to me as what you ſaid before. But perhaps I do not 
underſtand your Lordſhip's words right, becauſe I conceive that the . princi- 


8 pium individuationis“ is the ſame in all the ſeveral ſpecies of creatures, men 


as well as others; and therefore if the union of ſoul and body be that which 
diſtinguiſhes two individuals in the human ſpecies one from another, I know 
not how two cherries, or two atoms of matter, can be diſtinct individuals; 


ſince I think there is in them no union of a ſoul and body. And upon this 


round it will be very hard to tell what made the ſoul and the body individuals 


las certainly they were) before their union. 


BuT I ſhall leave what your Lordſhip ſays concerning this matter to the 


examination of thoſe, whoſe health and leiſure allows them more time than I 


have for this weighty queſtion, wherein the diſtinction of two men or two 
cherries conſiſts: for fear 1 ſhould make your Lordſhip's countryman a little 


Wonder again, to find a grave philoſopher make a ſerious queſtion of it. 


F. 173, 174- 


To your next paragraph, I anſwer, that if the true idea of a perſon, or the 
true ſignification of the word perſon lies in this, that ſuppoſing there was no 
other difference in the ſeveral individuals of the ſame kind, yet there is a diffe- 
rence between them as f.veral individuals in the ſame common nature; it will 
follow from hence, that the name perſon will agree to Bucephalus and Podar- 
gus, as well as to Alexander and Hector. But whether this conſequence will 

| ? | agree 
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| agree with what your Lordſhip ſays concerning perſon in another place, Jam 


not concerned; I am only anſwerable for this conſequence. 


Your Lordſhip is pleaſed here to call my endeavour to find out the mean- P. 173. 


ing of your words, as you had put them together, * trifling exceptions.” To 
which I muſt ſay, that I am heartily ſorry, that either my underſtanding, or 
your Lordſhip's way of writing obliges me fo often to ſuch trifling. I cannot, 
as I have ſaid, anſwer to what I do not underſtand ; and I hope here my trifling, 
in ſearching out your Lordſhip's meaning, was not much out of the way, be- 
cauſe I think every one will ſee by the ſteps I took, that the ſenſe I ſound out 
by it, was that which your words implied; and your Lordſhip does not diſ- 
own it, but only replies, that I ſhould not have drawn that which was the 
natural conſequence from it, becauſe that conſequence would not well conſiſt 
with what you had ſaid in another place. | 
- Wear your Lordſhip adds farther to clear your ſaying, “ that an indi- 
e vidual intelligent ſubſtance is rather ſuppoſed to the making of a perſon 
* than the proper definition of it;“ though in your definition of perſon you 
put a complete intelligent ſubſtance : muſt have its effect upon others under- 
ſtandings; I muſt ſuffer under the ſhort-fightedneſs of my own, who neither 
underſtood it as it ſtood in your firſt anſwer, nor do I now as it is explained in 
your ſecond. Rs | 
_ Your Lordſhip being here, as you ſay, come to the end of this debate, I 
* ſhould here have ended too; and it was time, my letter being grown already 
to too great a bulk: but I being engaged by promiſe to anſwer ſome things in 
your fifſt letter, which in my reply to it. I had omitted, I come now to them, 
and ſhall endeavour to give your Lordſhip ſatisfaction in thoſe points; though 
to make room for them I leave out a great. deal that I had writ in anſwer to 
this your Lordſhip's ſecond letter. And if after all my anſwer ſeems too long, 


P. 17.4» 175. 


P. 176. 


J muſt beg your Lordſhip and my reader to excuſe it, and impute it to thoſe 


occaſions of length, which I have mentioned in more places than one, as they 
have occurred. | | | 
Tux original and main queſtion between your Lordſhip and me, being, 
„ whether there were any thing in my Effay repugnant to the d ctrine of the 
© Trinity?“ I endeavoured by examining the grounds and manner of your 
Lordſhip's bringing my book into that controverſy, to bring that queſtion to a 
deciſion.” And therefore in my anſwer to your Lordſhip's firſt letter, I inſiſted 
particularly on what had a relation to that point. This method your Lordſhi 
in your ſecond letter cenſured, as if it contained only perſonal matters, which 
were fit to be laid aſide. And by mixing new matter and charging my book 
with new accuſations before the firſt was made out, avoided the deciſion of 
what was in debate between us; a ſtrong preſumption to- me that your Lord- 
ſhip had little to ſay to ſupport what began the controverſy, which you were 
ſo willing "to have me let fall; whilſt on the other fide, my filence to other 
points which I had promiſed an anſwer to, was often reflected on, and I re- 
buked for not anſwering in the proper place. | | 
Vox Lordſhip's calling upon me on this occaſion ſhall not be loſt; it is 
fit your expectation ſhou!d be ſatisfied, and your objections conſidered ; which, 
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for the reaſons above: mentioned, were not examined in my former anſwer: 
and which whether true or falſe, as I humbly conceive, make nothiog for or 
againſt the doctrine of the Trinity. I ſhall therefore conſider them barely as 
ſo many philoſophical queſtions, and endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip where 
and upon what grounds it is I ſtick ; and what it is that hinders me from the 
ſatisfaction it would be to me to be in every one of them of your mind. 

Your Lordſhip tells me, whether I do'own. ſubſtance or not, is not the 
point before us; but whether by virtue of theſe principles I can come to 
** any certainty of reaſon about it. And your Lordſhip. ſays, the very places 
& I produce do prove the contrary ; which you ſhall. therefore ſet down in my 


„ own words, both as to corporeal and ſpititual ſubſtances.” 


Hex, again, my Lord, I muſt. beg your pardon, that I do not distinctly 
comprehend your meaning in theſe words, viz. that by virtue of theſe 
** principles one cannot come to certainty of reaſon about ſubſtance: for it 


is not very clear to me, whether your Lordſhip means, that we cannot come 


to certainty, that there is ſuch a thing in the world as ſubſtance z or whether 
we cannot. make. any other propoſition. about ſubſtance, of which we can be 
certain; or whether we cannot by my principles, eſtabliſh. any idea of 
ſubſtance of which we can be certain. For to come to certainty of reaſon 
about ſubſtance may ſignify either of theſe, which are far different propo- 
fitions: and I ſhall, waſte your -Lordſhip's time, my reader's, and my own 
(neither of which would 1 willingly do) by taking it in one ſenſe, when you 
mean it in another, leſt it ſhould meet with ſome ſuch reproof as this; that 
«© I miſrepreſent your meaning, or might have underſtood it, if I had a mind 
'* to it,” &c. And therefore cannot but wiſh. that you had ſo far conde- 


ſcended to the flowneſs of my apprehenſion. as to give me your ſenſe ſo de- 


termined, that I migh 
pregie meu, ⅛ ⅛ nn hy 4 | TITTY 
Jo avoid it in the preſent caſe, and to find in what ſenſe I was here to take 

ele words, come to no certainty of reaſon about ſubſtance,” I looked into 


t not trouble you with anſwers, to what was not your 


| What followed, and when I came to the 1 gth page, I thought I had there got 


a clear explication of your Lordſhip's meaning; and that by no certainty of 
reaſon about ſubſiance, your Lordſhip here meant no certain idea of ſubſtance. 
Your Lordſhip's words are, ] do not charge them” (i. e. me, as one of the 
gentlemen of the new. way. of reaſoning) *: with diſcarding the notion of 


«« ſubſtance becauſe they have bat an imperfect idea of it; but becauſe upon 


*« thoſe principles there can be no certain idea at all of it.“ Here I thought 
mylſelt ſure, and that theſe words plainly interpreted the meaning of your pro- 
poſition, p. 7. to be, that upon my principles there can be no certain idea at 
«« all of ſubſtance,” But beſore I came: to the end of that paragraph I found 
myſelf at a loſs again; for that paragraph goes on in theſe words: whereas 


your Lordſhip affects it to be one of the moſt natural and certain ideas in our 


„ minds, becauſe it is a repugnance to our fitſt conception of things, that 
modes cr accidents. ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves; and therefore you ſaid, 


the rational idea of ſubſtance is one of the firſt ideas in our minds: and 
< however imperſect and obſcure our notion be, yet we are as certain that 


ſubſtances 


« ſubſtances are and muſt 'be, as that there are many beings in the. world.” 
Here the certainty, which your wards ſeem to mean, is. certainty of the being 
of ſubſtance. Ti | 

Ix this ſenſe therefore I ſhall take it, till your Lordſhip ſhall determine it 
otherwiſe. And the reaſon why I take it ſo, is, becauſe what your Lordſhip 
goes on to ſay, ſeems to me to look moſt that way. The propoſition then that 
your Lordſhip undertakes to prove, is this; that by virtue of my principles 
we cannot come to any certainty of reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as 
t ſubſtance.” And your Lordſhip tells me, that the very places I produce 
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e do prove the contrary, which you therefore will ſet down in my own words, 


© both as to corporeal and ſpiritual ſubſtances.” - | 
Tux firſt your Lordſhip brings, are theſe words of mine: When we 
“ talk or think of any particular fort of corporeal ſubſtances, as horſe, ſtone, 
% &c. though the idea we have of either of them be but the complication or 
e collection of thoſe ſeveral fimple ideas of ſenſible qualities, which we uſe to 
„ find united in the thing called horſe or ſtone ; yet becauſe we cannot con- 
« ceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them 
tt exiſting in, and ſupported by ſome common ſubject; which ſupport we de- 
% note. by the name ſubſtance: though if be certain, we have no clear and 
«« diſtinct idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a ſupport.” And again, 

Tu ſame happens concerning the operations of the mind, viz. thinking, 
t reaſoning, fearing, &c. which we confidering not ta ſubſiſt of themſelves, 
% nor apprehending how they can belong to body, or be produced by it, we 
t are apt to think theſe the actions of fome other ſubſtance, which we call 
e ſpirit; whereby yet it is evident, that having no other idea or notion of 
© matter, but ſomething wherein thaſe many ſenſible qualities, which affect 
« our ſenſes, do ſubſiſt; but ſuppoſing a ſubſtance, wherein thinking, know- 
4 ing, doubting, and a power of moving, &c. do ſubſiſt: we have as clear a 
notion of the nature or ſubſtance of ſpirit, as we have of body; the one 
« being ſuppoſed to be (without knowing what it is) the ſubſtratum to thoſe 
% ſimple ideas we have from without; and the other ſuppoſed (with a like 
« jgnorance of what it is) to be the ſubſtratym to thoſe operations which 
„ we experiment in ourſelves,” | | 

Bur how theſe words prove, that © upon my principles we cannot come to 
i any certainty of reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as fubſtance in the 
„% world; I confeſs I do not fee, nor has your Lordſhip, as I humbly con- 
ceive, ſhewn. And I think it would be a hard matter from theſe words of 
mine to make a ſyllogiſm, whoſe concluſion ſhould be, ergo, from my prin- 
«« ciples we cannot come to any certainty of reaſon, that there is any ſubſtance 
« jn the world.” + 7 | 

Your Lordſhip indeed tells me, that I fay, ** that theſe and the like faſhions 

es of ſpeaking, that the ſubſtance is always ſuppoſed ſomething ;” and grant that 
I fay over and over, that ſubſtance is fuppoſed : but that, your Lordſhip ſays, is 
not what you looked for, but ſomething in the way of certainty by reaſop. 
Wuar your Lordſhip looks for, is not; I find, always eaſy for me to gueſs, 


But what 1 brought that, and ſome other paſſiges to the ſame purpoſe for, 
| | | out 
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out of my Eſſay, that, 1 think, they prove, Viz, chat « did not diſcard, nor 


t almoſt diſcard ſubſtance out of the reaſonable world.” For he that ſuppoſes 
in every ſpecies of material beings, ſubſtance to be ; bt ſomething, doth not 


diſcard or almoſt diſcard it out of the world, or deny any-fuch thing to be. 


The. paſſages alleged, I think, prove this; which was all I brought them for. 


And if they ſhould. happen to prove no more, I think, you can hardly infer 


from thence, that — upon my principles we can come to no certainty, 


| that there is any ſuch thing as ſubſtance in the world.” 
. 1. p. 9. 


'Your Lordſhip goes on to infiſt mightily upon my ſuppoſing; and to theſe 
words of mine, © we cannot conceive how theſe ſenſible qualities ſhould ſub- 


*« fiſt alone, and therefore wd ſuppoſe a ſubſtance to ſupport. them,” your 


Lordſhip replies, « it is but ſgppoſing ſtill; becauſe we cannot conceive it 


Anſw.r,p..2;. 


© otherwife: but what certainty follows from not being able to conceive?” 


Anſw. The ſame certainty that follows from the repugnancy to our firſt con- 


ceptions of things, upon which your Lordſhip grounds the relative idea of 
ſubſtance. Your words are, ** it iss a mere effect of reaſon, becauſe it is a 
« repugnancy. to our firſt. conceptions of things, that modes or accidents 
e ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves.” Your Lordſhip then, if I underftand your 


reaſoning here, concludes that there is ſubſtance, becauſe it is a repugnancy 


to our conceptions of things” (for whether that repugnancy be to our firſt 


Anſw. I. p. 9. 


or ſecond conceptions, I think that is all one) © that; modes or accidents ſhould 
« {ubliſt by themſelves; and I conclude the ſame thing, becauſe we cannot 
conceive —4 ſenſible qualities ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. Now what the 
difference of certainty is from a repugnancy to our conceptions, and from our 
not. being able to conceive ; I confeſs, my Lord, I am not acute enough to 
diſcern. And therefore it ſeems to me, that 1 have laid down the fame 
certainty of the being of ſubſtance, that your Lordſhip has done. . 
Your Lordſhip adds, © are there not multitudes of things which we are 
&© not able to conceive ? and yet it would not be allowed us to ſuppoſe what 
« we think fit _ that account. Antw. Your Lerdfſhip's is certainly a 
very juſt rule; it is pity it does not reach the caſe. But becauſe it is 
not allowed us to ſappoſe what we think fit in things, which we are not able 
« to conceive;” it does not therefore fallow, that we may not with certainty 
ſuppoſe or n that which is a natural and undeniable conſequence of ſuch 
an inability to conceive, as I call it, or repugnancy to our conceptions, as 
you call it. We cannot conceive the foundation of Harlem-church to ſtand 


upon thing; but becaule it is not allowed us to ſuppoſe what we think fit, 


vi. that it is laid upon a rock of diamond, or e by fairies; yet I think 


all the world will allow the infallible certainty of. this ſuppoſition. from thence, 


that it reſts upon ſomething. This I take.to be the preſent caſe; and there- 


wid. 


fore your next words, I think, do leſs concern Mr. L. than my Lord B. of 
W. I ſhall ſet them down, that the reader may apply them to which of the 
two he thinks they moſt belong. They are, I could hardly conceive that Mr. 

L. would have brought ſuch evidence as this againſt himſelf; but I muſt ſup- 


1 8 ſome unknown ſubſtratum in _ caſe,” F or theſe words, that your 


— 


| "OREN | 
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Lordſhip has laſt quoted of mine, do not only not prove, te that upon my prin- 
* ciples we cannot come to any certainty, chat there is any ſuch thing as ſub- 
7e ſtance in the world ;” but prove the contrary, that there muſt certainly be 


ſubſtance in the world, and upon the very fame grounds that your Lordſhip 
takes it to be certain. dia heh ane 
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once, and can never forbear, as often as I read it, to wiſh myſelf young again; 

or that a livelineſs of fancy, ſuitable to that age, would teach me to ſport with 
words for the diverſion of my readers. This I find your Lordſhip thinks ſo 
neceſſary to the quickning of controverſy, that you will not truſt the debate to 
the greatneſs of your learning, nor the gravity of your ſubject without it, what- 
ever authority the dignity of your character might give to what your Lord- 
ſhip ſays: for you having quoted theſe words of mine; as long as there is 
“% any ſimple idea, or fenſible quality left, according to my way of arguing, 
«« ſubſtance cannot be diſcarded; becauſe all fimple ideas, all ſenſible qualities 
© carry with them a ſuppoſition of a ſubſtratum to exiſt in, and a ſubſtance 
wherein they inhere:“ you add, “ what is the meaning of carrying with 


<c 
«c 


<c 


the notion of a ſubſtance in them? No, but they carry it with them : How 
ſo: Do ſenſible qualivies carry a corporeal ſubſtance along with them? 
Then a corporeal ſubſtance muſt be intromitted by the ſenſes together with 
„% them: No, but they carry the ſuppoſition with them; and truly that is 
„ burden enough for them. But which way do they carry it? It ſeems it is 
© only becauſe we cannot conceive it otherwiſe: What is this conceiving? It 


„ may be ſaid it is an act of the mind, not built on ſimple ideas, but lies in the 


„ comparing the ideas of accident and ſubſtance together; and from thence 
„ finding that an accident muſt carry ſubſtance along with it: but this will 


«« not clear it; for the ideas of accidents are fimple ideas, and carry nothing 


„ along with them, but the impreſſion made by ſenſible objects.“ 

Ix this paſſage, I conclude, your Lordſhip had ſome regard to the entertain- 
ment of that part of your readers, who would be thought men, as well by 
being riſible as rational creatures. For I cannot imagine you meant this for an 
argument; if you did, I have this plain ſimple anſwer, that “by carrying with 
0 them̃ a ſuppoſition,” I mean, according to the ordinary import of the phraſe, 
that ſenſible qualities et a ſubſtratum to exiſt in. And if your Lordſhip 
pleaſe to change one of theſe equivalent expreſſions into the other, all the 
argument here, I think, will be at an end: what will become of the ſport and 
ſmiling, I will not anfwer, 85 | 
_ HrTuxRTo, I do not fee any thing in my words brought by your Lordſhip 
that proves, « that upon my principles we can come to no ceitainty of reaſon, 
<© that there is ſubſtance in the world ;” but the contrary, i 


Von Lordſhip's next words are to tell the world, that my ſimile about the 1 IM 
elephant and tortoiſe, © is to ridicule the notion of ſubſtance, and the Euro- p. u, 12. 
* pean philoſophers for afſerting it.” But if your Lordſhip p'eafe to turn again. 


to my Effay, you will find thoſe paſſages were not intended to ridicule the notion 


them a ſuppoſition of a ſubſtratum and a ſubſtance? Have theſe ſimple ideas | 


of ſubſtance, or thoſe who aſſerted it, whatever that * it” ſignifies: but to ſhew, then 
SOL „ 
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that though ſubſtance did ſupport accidents, yet philoſophers, who had found 


ſuch a ſupport neceſſary, had no more a clear idea of what that ſupport was, 
than the Indian had of that which ſupported his tortoiſe, though ſure he was 
it was ſomething. Had your pen, which quoted ſo much of the nineteenth 
ſection of the thirteenth chapter of my ſecond book, but ſet down the 


remaining line and a half of that paragraph, you would by theſe words which 


follow there, „ ſo that of ſubſtance we have no idea of what it is, but only 


B. 1.23. 2. 


10 4 confuſed obſcure one of what it does; have put it paſt doubt what . 
meant. But your Lordſhip was pleaſed to take only thoſe, which you thought 
would ſerve beſt to your purpoſe; and I crave leave to add now theſe remaining 
ones, to ſhew my reader what was mine, . "IRAN OT 

Ir is to the ſame purpoſe I uſe the ſame illuſtration again in that other 
place, which you are'pleaſed to cite likewiſe; which -your Lordſhip fays you 
did, ** only to ſhew that it. was a deliberate and (as 4 thought) lucky ſimili- 
* tude.” It was upor. ſerious conſideration, I own, that I entertained the 
opinion, that we had no clear and diſtinct idea of ſubſtance, But as to that 
fimilitude, I do not remember that it was much deliberated; on; ſuch unac- 
curate writers as I am, who aim at nothing but plainneſs, do not much 
ſtudy fimilies; and for the fault of repetition, you have been pleaſed to 
pardon it. But ſuppoſing you had proyed, that that ſimile was to: ridicule 


2 the notion of ſubſtance, publiſhed in he writings of ſome European philoſo- 


- phers; it will by no means follow from thence, *<* that upon my principles 


Anſw. 1. p.12. 


we cannot come to any certainty of reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as 
* ſubſtance in the world.” Mens notions of a thing may be laughed at by 
thoſe, whole principles eſtabliſh the certainty of the thing itſelf; and one may 
laugh at Ariſtotle's notion of an orb of fire under the ſphere. of the moon, 
without principles that will make him uncertain, whether there be any ſuch 
thing as fire. My ſimile did perhaps ſerve to ſhew, that there were philoſo- 
phers, whoſe knowledge was not ſo clear, nor ſo great as they pretended; If 
your Lordſhip thereupon thought, that the vanity of ſuch a pretenſion bad 
ſomething ridiculous in it, I ſhall not conteſt your judgment in the caſe : for, 
as human nature is framed, it is not impoſſible that whoever is diſcovered to 
pretend to know more than really he does, will be in danger to be laughed at, 
Ix the next paragraph, your Lordſhip beſtows the epithet of dull on Bur- 
gerſdicius and Sanderſon, and the tribe of logicians. I will not queſtion your 
right to call any body dull, whom you pleaſc ; but if your Lordſhip does it to 
inſinuate that I did ſo, I hope I may be allowed to ſay thus much in my own 
defence, that Jam neither fo ſtupid or ill- natured, to diſcredit thoſe: whom I 
Joe. far being of the ſame opinion, with me. And he that will look into the 


| eleventh and twelfth pages of my reply, which, your Lordſhip. refers to, will 


find that I am very far from calling them dull, or ſpeaking diminiſhingly of 
them. But if I had been fo ill-bred or fooliſh, as to have called them dull; 


I do not ſee how that does at all ſerve to prove this propoſition, that upon 


e my principles we can come to ng certainty. of reaſop, that. there. is ag ſuch 


thing as ſi bſtance; any more than what follows ia the next paragraph, 


Tos 
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Your Lordſhip in it aſks me, as if it were of ſome great importance to the Anfv.1-p- 13 
propoſition to be proved, „ whether there be no difference between the bare 
being of a thing, and its ſabfiſtence by itſelf,” Anſw. Yes; there is a 
difference; as I underſtand thoſe terms: and then I beſeech your Lordſhip to 
make uſe of it, to prove the propoſition before us. But becauſe you ſeem by 
this queſtion: to conclude, * that the idea of a thing that ſubſiſts by itſelf, is a 
clear arid diſtin& idea of ſabſtance;” I beg leave to aſk, is the idea of the 
manner of ſubſiſtence of a thing, the idea of the thing itſelf? If it be not, 
we may have a clear and diſtinct idea of the manner, and yet have none but 
a very obſcure and confuſed one of the thing. For example, I tell your 
Lordthip, that I know a thing that cannot ſubſiſt without a ſupport, and I 
know another that does ſubſiſt without a ſupport, and ſay no more of them; 
can you, by having the clear and diſtinct ideas of having a ſupport, and not 
having a ſupport, ſay, that you have a clear and diſtin idea of the thing, 
that I know, which has, and of the thing, that I know, which has not a 
ſapport ? If your Lordſhip can, I beſeech you to give me the clear and diſtin 
ideas of theſe, which I only call by the general name things, that have or 
have not ſupports : for ſuch there are, and ſuch I ſhall give your Lordſhip 
clear and diſtinct ideas of, when you ſhall pleaſe to call upon me for them; 
though I think your Lordſhip will ſcarce find them by the general and confuſed 
ider of thing, nor in the clearer and more diſtinct idea of having or not having 
a ſupport. | 82777 

blind man that he has no clear and diſtinct idea of ſcarlet, I tell 
him, that his notion of it, that it is a thing or being, does not prove he has 
any clear or diſtinct idea of it; but barely that he takes it to be ſomething, he 
knows not what. He replies, that he knows more than that; v. g. he knows 
that it ſubſiſts or inheres in another thing: © and is there no difference, ſays he 

* in your Lordſhip's words, between the bare being of a thing, and its ſub- 
ſiſtence in another?” Yes, ſay I to him, a great deal; they are very diffe- 
rent ideas. But for all that, you have no clear and diſtinct idea of ſcarlet, 
not ſuch a one as J have, who ſee and know it, and have another kind of 
idea of it beſides that of inherence. | ; | 
Your Lordſhip has the idea of ſubſiſſing by itſelf, and therefore you con- 
clude you have a clear and diſtinct idea of the thing that ſubſiſts by itſelf; 
which methinks is all one, as if your countryman ſhould ſay, he hath an idea 
of a cedar of Lebanon, that it is a tree of a nature to need no prop to lean 
on for its ſupport, therefore he hath a clear and diſtinct idea of a cedar of 
Lebanon: which clear and diſtin idea, when he comes to examine, is no- 
thing but a general one of a tree, with which his indetermined idea of a 
cedar is confounded. | Juſt ſo is the idea of ſubſtance, which, however called 
clear and diſtinct, is confounded with the general indetermined idea of ſome- 
thing. But ſuppoſe that the manner of ſubſiſting by itſelf, give us a clear and 
diſtin& idea of ſubſtance, how does that prove, © that upon my principles 
Me can come to no certainty of reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as ſub- 


ſtance ia the world?” Which is the propoſition to be proved. 


In 
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Mr. L OCK E s ſecond Reply | to the 


: Anſw.1, p. 3. IN what follows, your Lordſhip ſays, „ you do not charge any one with 


4 diſcarding the notion of ſubſtance, becauſe he has but an imperfect idea of 
it; but becauſe upon thoſe principles there can be no certain idea at all of it.” 
vou Lordſhip ſays here ** thoſe principles,” and in other places theſe prin- 


«© ;ciples,” without particularly ſetting them down, that I know. Iam ſure, without 
laying down propoſitions that are mine, and proving that, thoſe granted, we 
- 46: cannot come to any certainty that there is any ſuch thing as ſubſtance,” 


which is the thing to be proved; your Lordſhip proves nothing in the caſe 
againſt me. What therefore the certain idea, which I do not underſtand, or 
idea of ſubſtance, has to do here, is not eaſy to ſee... For that which I am 


_ Charged-with, is the diſcarding ſubſtance, But the diſcarding ſubſtance, is not 


the diſcarding the notion of ſubſtance. Mr. Newton has diſcarded Des 


Cartes's vortices, i. e. laid down principles from which he proves there is no 
ſoch thing; but he has not thereby diſcarded the notion or idea of thoſe vor- 


tices, for that he had when he confuted their being, and every one who now 


reads and underſtands him, will have. But, as I have already obſerved, your 
Lordſhip here, I know not upon what ground, nor with what intention, con- 


founds the idea of ſubſtance and ſubſtance itſelf: for to the words above ſet 
down, your Lordſhip ſubjoins, “ that you aſſert it to be one of the moſt na- 
« tural and certain ideas in our minds, becauſe it is a repugnance to our firſt 
% conception of things, that modes or accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves; 
«© and therefore your ſaid, the rational idea of ſubſtance is one of the 
« firſt ideas in our minds, and however imperfe& and obſcure'our notion be, 
«© yet we are as certain that ſubſtances are and muſt be, as that there are any 
«« beings in the world.“ Herein I tell your Lordſhip that I agree with you, 
and therefore I hope this is no objection againſt the Trinity. Your Lordſhip 
ſays, you © never thought it was: but to lay all foundations of certainty, as 
4. to matters of faith; upon clear and diſtinct ideas, which was the opinion 


you oppoſed, does certainly overthrow all myſteries 'of faith, and excludes 


« the notion of ſubſtance out of rational 'diſcourſe;” which your Lordſhip 
affirms de have: been your meaning. ooo et ft of 0, 
How thefe words, as to matters of faith,” came in, or what they had to 
do againſt me in an anſwer only to me, I do not ſee: neither will I here exa- 
mine what it is to be“ one of the moſt natural and certain ideas in our minds.“ 
But be it what it will, this I am ſure, that neither that, nor any thing elſe 
contained in this paragraph, any way proves, that upon my principles we 


- 


„cannot come to any certainty that there is any ſuch thing as ſubſtance in the 
World:“ which was the propolition to be proved. 223 


Is the next place then, 1 crave leave to conſider how that is proved, which 
though nothing to the propoſition to be proved, is yet what you here aſſert; 


viz. that the idea of ſubſtance is one of the moſt natural and certain 


% ideas in our minds:” your proof of it is this, . becauſe it is a repugnancy 


1 to our firſt conception of things, that modes and accidents ſhould ſubſiſt b 


« themſelves, and therefore the rational idea of ſubſtance is one of the firſt 


_ 4+. jdeas in our minds.“ 
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F RoM whence I grant it to be a good conſequence, that to thoſe who find 
khis repugnance, the idea of a ſupport is very neceſſary; or, if you pleaſe to call 
it ſo, very rational. But a clear and diſtinct idea of the thing itſelf, which is 
the ſupport, will not thence be proved to be one of the firſt ideas in our minds; 
or that any ſuch idea is ever there at all. He that is ſatisfied that Pendennis- 
caſtle, if it were not ſupported, would fall into the fea, muſt think of a ſipport 
that ſuſtains it: but whether the thing that it reſts on be timber, or brick or 
ſtone, he has by his bare idea of the neceſſity of ſome ſupport that props it up, 
no clear and diſtin idea at all. RM | 
Ix this paragraph you farther ſay, that the laying all foundation of cer- 
e tainty as to matters of faith on clear and diſtinct ideas, does certainly ex- 
% clude the notion of ſubſtance out of rational diſcourſe.” Anſw. This is a 
propoſition that will need a proof; becauſe every body at firſt ſight will think 
it hard to be proved. For it is obvious, that let certainty in matters of faith, 
or any matters whatſvever, be laid on what it will, it exclades not the notion of 
ſubſtance certainly out of rational diſcourſe ; unleſs it be certainly true, that we 
can rationally diſcourſe of nothing, but what we certainly know, But whe-- 
ther it be a propoſition eaſy or not eaſy to be proved, this is certain, that it con- 
cerns not me; for I lay not © all foundation of certainty, as to matters of faith, 
upon clear and diſtin& ideas :” and therefore if it does diſcard ſubſtance out 
of the reaſonable part of the world, as your Lordſhip phraſes it above, or ex- 
cludes the notion of ſubſtance out of rational diſcourſe ; whatever havock it 
makes of ſubſtance, or its idea, no one jot of the miſchief is to be laid at my 
door, becauſe that is no principle of mine. 5 
vou x Lordſhip ends this paragraph with telling me, that I at length ap- Ance. 1. 
« prehend your Lordſhip's meaning.“ | ; B. 44. 
I wisn heartily that I did, becauſe it would be much more for your eaſe, 
as well as my own, For in this caſe of ſubſtance, I find it not eaſy to know 
your meaning, or what it is I am blamed for. For in the beginning of this Vind p. 236. 
diſpute, it is the being of ſubſtance; and here again it is ſubſtance itſe]f is 
diſcarded. 'And- in this very paragraph, writ as it ſeems to explain yourſelf, 
ſo that in the cloſe of it you tell me that . at length I apprehend your mean- P. 7. 
te ing to be that the notion of ſubſtance is excluded out of rational diſcourſe 3  « 
the explication is ſuch, that it renders your Lordſhip's meaning to me more 
obſcure and uncertain. than it was before. For in the fame paragraph your P. 13, 14 
Lordſhip ſays, that “ upon my principles there can be no certain idea at all 
«« of ſubſtance;” and alſo, that however imperfect and obſcure . our no- 
<« tions be, yet we are as certain that ſubſtances are and muſt be, as that there 
are any beings in the world.” So that ſuppoſing I did know (as I do not) 
what your Lordſhip means by certain idea of ſubſtance, yet I muſt own ſtill, 
that what your meaning is by diſcarding of ſubſtance, whether it be the idea of 
ſubſtance, or the being of ſubſtance,. I do not know. But that, I think, need 
not much trouble me, ſince your Lordſhip does not, that I ſee, thew how any 
poſition or principle of mine overthrows either ſubſtance itſelf, or the idea of 
it, or excludes either of them out of rational diſcourſe. i 
In your next paragraph, you ſay, I declare, p. 35. that if any one aſſert Anſw. 1. p.14. 
4 that we can have no ideas but from ſenſation and reflection, it is not my 5 
9. I. 5 « opinion.“ 


, 


— 
— _— + 


Anſw. I's | 
p. 14- 


Lett, 1. 
p. 35-38» 


15 : 


Mr. Locks's ſecond Reply to the 


* opinion. My Lord, I have looked over that 35 th page, and find no ſach-* 


words of mine there; but refer my reader to that and the following pages, for 


my opinion concerning ideas from ſenſation and reflection, how far they are the 


foundation and materials of all our knowledge. And this I do, becauſe to thoſe 
words which your Lordſhip has ſet down as mine, out of the 3 5th page, but 
are not there, you ſubjoin, that you are very glad of it, and will do me all 
* the right you can in this matter; which ſeems to imply, that it is a matter 
of great conſequence, and therefore I deſire my meaning may be taken in my 
own words, as they are ſet down at large. l 5 
Tus promiſe your Lordſhip makes me, of doing me all the right you 
* can,” I return you my humble thanks for, becauſe it is a piece of juſtice ſo - 
ſeldom done in controverſy; and becauſe I ſuppoſe you have here made me 
this promiſe, to authorize me to mind you of it, if at any time. your haſte: 
ſhould make you miſtake my words or meaning: to have one's words exactly 
quoted, and their meaning” interpreted by the plain and viſible deſign of the 


author in his whole diſcourſe, being a right which every writer has a juſt © 


Anſw. 1. 
P. 16. 


claim to, and ſuch as a lover of truth will be very wary of violating. An in- 
ſtance of ſome ſort of intrenchment on this, I humbly conceive, 'there is in 
the next page but one, where you interpret my words, as if J excuſed a 
miſtake I had made, by calling it a flip of my pen; whereas, my Lord, I do - 
not own any flip of my pen in that place, but ſay that the meaning of my 
expreſſion there is to be interpreted by other places, and particularly by thoſe 
where I treat profeſſedly of that ſubject: and that in ſuch caſes, where an ex- 
preflion is only incident to the matter in hand, and may ſeem not exactly to 
quadrate with the auther's ſenſe, where he deſignedly treats of that ſubje& ; it 


- ought rather to be interpreted as a flip of his pen, than as his meaning. I: 


Anfw. 1. 


P. 15-29. 
Anſw. 1. 
P- 20. 


P. 100, 101. 


ſhould not have taken ſo particular a notice of this, but that you, by having - 
up theſe words, with an air that makes me ſenſible how wary F ought to 


be, ſhew what uſe would be made of it; if ever I had pleaded the flip of my 


n. © | ; ; R ' v ” | 
In the following pages I find a diſcourſe drawn up under ſeveral ranks of 
numbers, to prove, as 1 gueſs, this propoſition, that in my way of ideas we 
cannot come to any certainty as to the nature of ſubſtance.” I ſhall be in a 
condition to anſwer to this accuſation, when I ſhall be told what particular 
propoſition, as te the nature of ſubſtance, it' is, which in my way of ideas 
we cannot come to any certainty of. Becauſe probably it may be ſuch a 
propoſition concerning the nature of ſubſtance, as I ſhall readily own, that 
in my way of ideas we can come to no certainty of; and yet I think the 
way of ideas not at all to be blamed, till there can be ſhewn another way, 
different from that of ideas, whereby we may come to a certainty of it. For 


it was never pretended, that by ideas we could come to certainty coneerning 
_ every propoſition, that could be made concerning ſubſtance or any thing elſe, 
-  Bxs$1DEs the doubtfulneſs viſible in the phraſe itſelf, there is another reaſon 


that hinders me from underſtanding preciſely what is meant by theſe words, 
to © come to a certainty as to the nature of ſubſtance; viz. becauſe your 


Lordſhip makes nature and ſubſtance to be the ſame: ſo that to come to a 


certainty as to the nature of ſubſtance, is, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe of nature, 
: Me \ 2 . 3 1 ; F 7 . - | to . 
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to come to a certainty as to the ſubſtance of ſubſtance; which, 1 own, I do 
not clearly underſtand, | 
Axor HER thing that hinders me from giving particular anſwers to the 
arguments that may be ſuppoſed to' be contained in ſo many pages, is, that I 
do not fee, how what is diſcourſed in thoſe thirteen or fourteen pages is brought 
to prove this propoſition, © that in my way of ideas we cannot come to any 
«* certainty as to the nature of ſubſtance: ” and it would require too many 
words, to examine every one of thoſe heads, period by period, to ſee what they 
prove; when you yourſelf do not apply them to the direct probation of any 
propoſition, that J underſtand. | h | 
INDEED you wind up this diſcourſe with theſe words, “that you leave the Ap. 1, 
«« reader to judge whether this be a tolerable account of the idea of ſubſtance b. 29 
by ſenſation and reflection.“ Anſw. That which your Lordſhip has given 
in the preceding pages, * I think is not a very tolerable account of my idea 
of ſubſtance ;* fince the account you give over and over again of my idea 
of ſubſtance, is, that © it is nothing but a complex idea of accidents.” This Anw. 1. 
is your account of my idea of ſubſtance, which you inſiſt ſo much on, and . 5, 0 
which you ſay you took out of thoſe places I myſelf produced in my firſt letter. — 98 
But if you had been pleaſed to have ſet down this one, which is to be found 27, 28. 29. 
there amongſt the reſt produced by me out of B. ii. c. 12. $ 6. of my Eſſay, 70h 7 
viz. that the ideas of ſubſtances are ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas, as Len. 
are taken to repreſent diſtinct particular things ſubſiſting by themſelves ; in P.. 
„ which, the ſuppoſed or confuſed idea of ſubſtance is always the firſt and 
* chief,” This would have been a full anſwer to all that I think you have 
under that variety of heads, objected againſt my idea of ſubſtance. But your 
Lordſhip, in your repreſentation of my idea of ſubſtance, thought fit to leave 
this paſſage out; though you are pleaſed to ſet down ſeveral others produced 
both before and after it in my firſt letter: which, I think, gives me a right 
humbly to return your Lordſhip your own words; © and now I freely leave 
e the reader to judge whether this, which your Lordſhip has given, be a to- 
& lerable account of my idea of ſubſtance.” CH 
THe next point to be conſidered, is concerning the immateriality of the ſoul; Afr. |. 
whereof there is a great deal ſaid. The original of this controverſy, I ſhall © #7777 
ſet down in your Lordſhip's own words: you fay, the only reaſon you had Anſw. 1. 
« to engage in this matter, was the bold aſſertion, that the ideas we have by F. 870 
e ſenſation or reflection, are the ſole matter and foundation of all our reaſon- 
„„ ing, and that our certainty lies in perceiving the agreement and diſagreement 
te of ideas, as expreſſed in any propoſition ; which laſt, you ſay, are my own 
r 1 
To overthrow this bold aſſertion, you urge my acknowledgement, that Anf. 1. 
«« upon my principles it cannot be demonſtratively proved, that the foul is im- P. C. 
« material, though it be in the higheſt degree probable:“ and then aſk, is Lett. 1. p. 67. 
« not this the giving up the cauſe of certainty?” Anſw. Juſt as much the 
giving up the cauſe of certainty on my fide, as it is on your Lordſhip's: who, Ibid. 
though you will not pleaſe to tell wherein you place certainty, yet it is to be 
ſuppoſed you do place certainty in INDIA or other. Now let it be what ou 
n 9 52 e 


Anſw. 1. 
p. 68. 


— 


Mr. LockE's ſecond Reply to the 


will that you place certainty in, I take the liberty to ſay, that you cannot cer- 
tainly prove, i. e. demonſtrate, that the ſoul of man is immaterial: I am ſure 


vou have not ſo much as offered at any ſuch proof, and therefore you give up 


the cauſe of certainty upon your principles. Becauſe if the not being able to 
demonſtrate, that the foul is immaterial, upon his principles, who declares 
wherein. he thinks certainty conſiſts, be the giving up of the cauſe of certainty ;. 


the not being able to demonſtrate the immateriality of the ſoul, upon his prin- 


ciples, who does not tell wherein certainty conſiſts, is no leſs a giving up of the 
cauſe of certainty. The only odds between theſe two, is more art and reſerve 
in the one than the other. And therefore, my Lord, you mult either upon 
your principles of certainty demonſtrate that the foul is immaterial, or you muſt 
allow me to ſay, that you too give up the cauſe of certainty, and your prin- 
ciples tend to ſcepticiſm as much as mine. Which of theſe two your Lordſhip 
ſhall pleaſe to do, will be to me advantageous ; for by the one I ſhall get a de- 
monſtration of the ſoul's immateriality, (of which I ſhould be very glad) and 


that upon principles, which reaching farther than mine, I ſhall embrace, as 


better than mine, and become your Lord(bip's profeſſed convert. Till then, I 
ſhall reſt ſatisfied that my principles, be they as weak and fallible as your Lord- 


ſhip pleaſe, are no more guilty of any ſuch tendency, than theirs, who talking 
more of certainty, cannot attain to it in caſes where they condemn the way of 


ideas for coming ſhort. of it. e eee | | | S 
You a little lower in the ſame page ſet down theſe as my words, „ that I 


* never offered it as a way of certainty, where we cannot reach certainty.” 1 


have already told you, that I have been ſometimes in doubt what copy you had 
got of my Eflay ; becauſe I often found your quotations out of it did not agree 
with what I read in mine : but by this inſtance here, and ſome others, I know 
not what to think; fince in my letter, which I did myſelf the honour to ſend 
your Lordſhip, Lam ſure the words are not as. they are here ſet down. For I 
fay not that I offered the way of certainty there ſpoken of; which looks as if 
it were a new way of certainty, that I pretended to teach tha world. Perhaps 
the difference in theſe, from my words, is not ſo great, that upon another oc- 
caſion 1 ſhould take notice of it. But it being to lead people into an opinion, 
that I ſpuke of the way of certainty by ideas, as ſomething new, which J pre- 
tended to teach the world, I think it worth while to ſet dowa my words them- 
ſelves; which I think are ſo penned, as to ſhew a great caution in me to avoid 
ſuch-an opinion. My words are, I think it is a way to bring us to a cer- 
« tainty in thoſe things, which I have offered as certain; but Inever thought it 
% a way to certainty, where we cannot reach certainty.” 


Wu uſe your Lordſhip makes of the term “ offered,” applied to what L 


applied it not, is to be ſeen in your next words, which you ſubjoin to thoſe 


\ 


which you ſet down for mine: © but did you not offer to put us into a way of 
« certainty? And what is that but to attain certainty in ſuch things where we 
ee could not otherwiſe do it?“ Anſw, If this your way of reaſoning here carries 
certainty in it, I humbly conceive, in your way of certainty by reaſon, certainty 
may be attained, where it could not otherwiſe be had, I only beg you, my 
Lord, to ſhew me the place, where I offer to put you in a way of certainty 
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different from what had formerly been the way of certainty, that men by it 
might attain to certainty in things, which they could not before my book was 
writ. No body, who reads. my Eſſay with that indifferency, which is proper 
to a lover of truth, can avoid ſeeing, that what I ſay of certainty was not to 
teach the world a new way of certainty (though that be one great objection of 
yours againſt my book) but to endeavour to ſhew wherein the old at 
way of certainty conſiſts. What was the occaſion and deſign of my book, an. 
be ſeen plainly enough in the epiſtle to the reader, without any need that any 
thing more ſhould be ſaid of it. And J am too ſenſible of my own weakneſs, 
not to profeſs, as I do, “that I pretend not to teach, but to enquire.” I Emmy, b. ii. 
cannot but wonder what ſervice you, my Lord, who are a teacher of autho- © 11. 5 17: 
rity, mean to truth or certainty, by condemning the way of certainty by ideas; 
becaufe I own, by it I cannot demonſtrate that the ſoul is immaterial. May 
it not be worth your conſidering, what advantage this wil} be to ſcepticiſm, 
when upon the ſame grounds, your words here ſhall be turned upon you ; and 
it ſhall be aſked, © what a ſtrange way of certainty is this,” [your Lordſhip's Auſw. 1. p.68. 
Way by reaſon] “ if it fails us in ſome of the firſt foundations of the real 
* knowledge of ourſelves?” „ , 

To avoid this, you undertake to prove from my own principles, that we Any.., p. 6g. 
may be certain, „that the firſt eternal thinking being, or omnipotent ſpirit, 
cannot, if he would, give to certain ſyſtems of created ſenſible matter, put 
« together as he ſees fit, ſome degrees of ſenſe, perception and thought.” 

For this, my Lord, is my propoſition, and this the utmoſt that I have ſaid gg, b. iv. 
concerning the power of thinking in matter.. 3 c. 3. 96. 

Your firſt argument I take to be this, that, according to me, the know- Anſe. 1. 
ledge we have being by our ideas, and our idea of matter in general being a f. 69 73. 
ſolid ſubſtance, and our idea of body a ſolid extended figured ſubſtance; if I 
admit matter to be capable of thinking, I confound the idea of matter with the 
idea of a ſpirit: to which I anſwer, No; no more than I confound the idea of 
matter with the idea of an horſe, when I ſay that matter in general is a ſolid 
extended ſubſtance; and that an horſe is a material animal, or an extended ſolid” 
ſubſtance with ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion. eas 
THE idea of matter is an extended folid ſubſtance ; wherever there is ſuch a 
ſubſtance, there is matter, and the eſſence of matter, whatever other qualities 
not contained. in that eſſence, it ſhall pleaſe God to ſuperadd to it. For: 
example, God creates an extended ſolid ſubſtance, without the ſuperadding any 
thing elſe to it, and ſo we may conſider it at reſt : to ſome parts of it he ſuper- 
adds motion, but it has ſtil] the eſſence of matter: other parts cf it he frames 
into plants, with all the excellencies of vegetation, life and beauty, which is 
to be found in a roſe or a peach-tree, &c. above the eſſence of matter in general, 
but it is ſtill but matter: to other parts he adds ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, 
and thoſe other properties that are'to be found in an elephant. . Hitherto it is 
not doubted but the power of God may go, and that the properties of a roſe, . 

a peach, or an elephant, ſuperadded to matter, change not the properties of 
matter; but matter is in theſe things matter ſtill. But if one venture to go on 
one ſtep further, and ſay, God may give to matter, thought, reaſon. and voli- 
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tion, as well as ſenſe and {:ontaneous motion, there are men ready preſently 


to limit the power of the  omnipotent creator, and tell us he candot do it; 
becauſe it deſtroys the efſence, or *© changes the eſſential properties of matter. 
To make good which aſſertion, they have no more to ſay, but that thought 
and reaſon are not included in the eſſence of matter, I grant it; but what- 


ever excellency, not contained in its eſſence, be ſuperadded to matter, it does 


not deſtroy the eſſence of matter, if it leaves it an extended ſolid ſubſtance ; 
wherever that is, there is the eſſence of matter: and if every thing of greater 
perfection, ſuperadded to ſuch a ſubſtance, deſtroys the eſſence of matter, 
what will become of the eſſence of matter in a plant, or an animal, whoſe 
properties far exceed thoſe of a mere extended ſolid ſubſtance? | 
Bur it is farther urged, that we cannot conceive how matter can think. I 
grant it; but to argue from thence, that God therefore cannot give to matter a 
105 of thinking, is to ſay God's omnipotency is limited to a narrow com- 
paſs, becauſe man's underſtanding is ſo; and brings down God's infinite power 
to the ſize of our capacities. If God can give no power to any parts of 
matter, but what men can account for from the eſſence of matter in general; 
if all ſuch qualities and properties muſt deſtroy the eſſence, or change the 
eſſential properties of matter, which arg to our conceptions above it, and we 
cannot conceiye to be the natural conſequence of that eſſence: it is plain, that 


the eſſence of matter is deſtroyed, and its eſſential properties changed in moſt of 
the ſenſible parts of this our ſyſtem. For it is viſible, that al! the planets have 
_ revolutions about certain remote centers, which I would have a one explain, 


or make conceivable by the bare eſſence or natural powers depending on the 
eſſence of matter in general, without ſomething added to that eſſence, which 
we cannot conceive: for the moving of matter in a crooked line, or the attrac- 


tion of matter by matter, is all that can be ſaid in the caſe ; either of which, it 

is above our reach to derive from the eſſence of matter, or body in general; 
though one of theſe two muſt unavoidably be allowed to be ſuperadded in this 
inſtance to the eſſence of matter in general. The omnipotent creator adviſed 
not with us in the making of the world, and his ways are not the leſs excellent, 

; becauſe they are paſt our finding out. | N | | 


. 


In the next place, the vegetable part of the creation is not doubted to be 


= wholly material ; and yet he that will look into it, will obſerve excellencies and 
operations in this part of matter, which he will not find contained in the effence 


of matter in general, nor be able to conceive how they can be produced by 
it. And will he therefore ſay, that the eſſence of matter is deſtroyed in 


them, becauſe they have properties and operations not contained in the 


eflential properties of matter as matter, nor explicable by the eſſence of matter 


in general? 


LET us advance one ſtep farther, and: we ſhall, in the animal world, meet 


with yet greater perfections and properties, no ways explicable by the eſſence 


of matter in general. If the omnipotent creator had not ſuperadded to the 


_ earth, which produced the irrational animals, qualities far ſurpaſſing thoſe of 
the dull dead earth, out of which they were made, life, ſenſe. and ſpontaneous 
motion, nobler qualities than were before in it, it had {till remained rude ſenſe- 
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"Teſs matter; and if to the individuals of each ſpecies, he had not ſuperadded a 

power of propagation, the ſpecies had periſhed with thoſe individuals: but by 
theſe eſſences or properties of each ſpecies, ſuperadded to the matter which 
they were made of, the eſſence or properties of matter in general were not 
deſtroyed or changed, any more than any thing that was in the individuals 
before was deſtroyed or changed by the power of generation, ſuperadded to 
them by the firſt benediction of the Almighty. „ 

Ix all ſuch caſes, the ſuperinducement of greater perfections and nobler 
qualities, deſtroys nothing of the eſſence or perfections that were there before, 
unle(s there can be ſhewed a manifeſt repugnancy between them; but all the 
proof offered for that, is only, that we cannot conceive how matter, without 


ſuch ſuperadded perfections, can produce ſuch effects; which is, in truth, no 


more than to ſay, matter in general, or every part of matter, as matter, has 


them not; but is no reaſon to prove that God, if he pleaſes, cannot ſuperadd 
them to ſome parts of matter: unleſs it can be proved to be a contradiction, 
that God ſhould give to ſome parts of matter qualities and perfections, which 


matter in general has not; though we cannot conceive how matter is inveſted 
with them, or how it operates by virtue of thoſe new endowments. Nor is it 


to be wondered that we cannot, whilſt we limit all its operations to thoſe qua- 
lities it had before, and would explain them by the known properties of matter 


in general, without any ſuch ſuperinduced perfections. For if this be a right 


rule of reaſoning to deny a thing to be, becauſe we cannot conceive the manner 


| How it comes to be; I ſhall deſite them who uſe'it to ſtick to this rule, and ſee 
what work it will make both in divinity as well as philoſophy ; and whether 


they can advance any thing more in favour of ſcepticiſm. 3 
Fon to keep within the preſent ſubject of the power of thinking and ſelf- 
motion, beſtowed by omnipotent power on ſome parts of matter: the objec- 
tion to this is, Lcannot conceive how matter ſhould think. What is the con- 


ſequence ergo, God cannot give it a power to think. Let this ſtand for a 


good reaſon, and then proceed in other cafes by the ſame. You cannot conceive 
how matter can attract matter at any diſtance, much leſs at the diſtance of 
1,000,c00 miles; ergo, God cannot give it ſuch a power. You cannot con- 
ceive how matter ſhould feel, or move itſelf, or affect an immaterial being, or 
be moved by it; ergo, God cannot give it ſuch powers: which is in effect to 
deny gravity and the revolution of the planets about the ſun; to make brutes 
mere machines, without ſenſe or ſpontaneous motion; and to allow man nei- 


ther ſenſe nor voluntary motion. 


Lr us apply this rule one degree farther. You cannot conceive- how-an 


extended ſolid ſubſtance ſhould think, therefore God cannot make it think: 
can you conceive how your own ſoul, or any ſubſtance thinks? You find in- 
deed, that you do think, and ſo do I; but I want to be told how the action 


of thinking is performed: this, I confeſs, is beyond my conception; and I 
would be glad any one, who conceives it, would explain it to me, God, I 
find, has given me this faculty; and fince I cannot but be convinced of his 
power in this inſtance, which though I every moment experiment in myſelf, yet 
I cannot conceive the manner of; what would it be leſs than an inſolent abſur- 
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dity, to deny his power in other. like caſes only. for this reaſon, becauſe I cannot 


conceive the manner how? _ Mo DE 7 3 5 
To explain this matter a little farther: God has created a ſubſtance; let it 
be, for example, a ſolid extended ſubſtance: is God bound to give it, beſides 
being, a power of action? that, I think, no body will ſay. He therefore may 
leave it in a ſtate of inactivity, and it will be nevertheleſs a ſubſtance; for action 
is not neceſſary to the being of any ſubſtance, that God does create. God has 
likewiſe created and made to exiſt, de novo, an immaterial ſubſtance, which 
will not loſe its being of a ſubſtance, though God ſhould beſtow. on it nothing 
more but this bare being, without giving it any activity at all. Here are now 
two. diſtin& ſubſtances, the one material, the other immaterial, both in a 
ſtate of perfect inactivity. Now, I aſk, what power God can give to one of 
theſe ſubſtances (ſuppoſing them to retain the ſame diſtin& natures, that they 
had as ſubſtances in their, ſtate of inactivity) which he cannot give to the 
other? In that ſtate, it is plain, neither of them thinks; for thinking being an 
action, it cannot be denied, that God can put an end to any action of any 
created ſubſtance, without annihilating of the ſubſtance whereof it is an action: 
and if it be ſo, he can alſo create or give exiſtence to ſuch a ſubſtance, with- 
out giving that ſubſtance any action at all, Now I would aſk, why omnipo- 
tency cannot give to either of theſe ſubſtances, which are equally in a ſtate of 
perfect inactivity, the fame power that it can give to the other? Let it be, for 
example, that of ſpontaneous or ſelf. motion, which is a power that it is ſup- 
poſed God can give to an unſolid ſubſtance, but denied that he can give to a 
ſolid ſubſtance. _ V e e 
I x it be aſked, why they limit the omnipotency of God, in reference to the 
one rather than the other of theſe ſubſtances; all that can be ſaid to it, is, that 
they cannot conceive how the folid ſubſtance ſhould ever be able to move itſelf. 


And as little, ſay I, are they able to conceive how a created unſolid ſubſtance 


ſhould move itſelf; but there may be ſomething in an immaterial ſubſtance, 
that you do not know. I grant it; and in a material one too: for example, 


- gravitation of matter towards matter, and jn the ſeveral proportions obſervable, 


inevitably ſhews, that there is ſomething in matter that we do not underſtand, 
unleſs we can conceive ſelf- motion in matter; or an inexplicable and inconceiv- 
able attraction in matter, at immenſe. and almoſt incomprehenſible diſtances: 
it muſt therefore be confeſſed, that there is ſomething in ſolid, as well as 
unſolid ſubſtances, that we do not underſtand. But this we know, that they 
may each of them have their diſtin beings, without any activity ſuperadded 


to them, unleſs you will deny, that God can take from any being its power of 


acting, which it is probable will be thought too preſumptuous for any one to 
do; and, I (ay, it is as hard to conceive ſelf-motion in a created immaterial, 
as in a material being, conſider it how you will: and therefore this is no reaſon 

to deny omnipotency to be able to give a power of ſelf-motion to a material 


| ſubſtance, if he pleaſes, as well as to an immaterial ; ſince neither of them can 
have it from themſelves, nor can we conceive how it can be in either of them. 


Tx ſame is viſible in the other operation of thinking; both theſe ſubſtances 
may be made, and exiſt without thought; neither of them has, or can have 
a 28. ' « - F ; Gals the 
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the power of thinking from itſelf : God may give it to either of them, accord- 
ing to the good plealure of his omnipotency ; and in whichever of them it is, 
it is equally beyond our capacity to conceive, how either of thoſe ſubſtances 
thinks. But for that reaſon, to deny that God, who had power enough to 
give them both a being out of nothing, can, by the ſame omnipotency, give 
them what other powers and perfections he pleaſes ; has no better a foundation 
than to deny his power of creation, becauſe we cannot conceive how it is per- 
formed: and there at laſt this way of reaſoning muſt terminate. | 
THAT omnipotency cannot make a ſubſtance to be ſolid and not ſolid at the 
ſame time, I think, with due reverence, we may ſay; but that a ſolid ſubſtance 
may not have qualities, per fections and powers, which have no natural or viſibly 
neceſſary connection with ſolidity and extenſion, is too much for us (who are 
but of yeſterday, and know nothing) to be poſitive in. If God cannot join 
things together by connections inconceivable to us, we muſt deny even the 
conſiſtency and being of matter itſelf; ſince every particle of it having ſome 
bulk, has its parts connected by ways inconceivable to us. So that all the 
difficulties that are raiſed againſt the thinking of matter from our ignorance 
or narrow conceptions, ſtand not at all in the way of the power of God, if 
he pleaſes to ordain it ſo; nor prove any thing againſt his having actually, 
endued ſome parcels of matter, fo diſpoſed as he thinks fit, with a faculty of 
thinking, till it can be ſhewn that it contains a contradiction to ſuppoſe it. 
Tnovon to me ſenſation be comprehended under thinking in general, yet in 
the foregoing diſcourſe, I have ſpoke of ſenſe in brutes, as diſtin&t from think- 
ing: becauſe your Lordſhip, as I remember, ſpeaks of ſenſe in brutes. But 
here I take liberty to obſerve, that if your Lordſhip allows brutes to have ſen- 
ſation, it will follow, either that God can and doth give to ſome parcels of 
maiter a power of perception and thinking; or that all animals have immaterial, 
and conſequently, according to your Lordſhip, immortal ſouls, as well as men: 
and to ſay that fleas and mites, &c. have immortal fouls as well as men, will 
poſſibly be looked on as going a great way to ſerve an hypotheſis, and it would 
not very well agree with what your Lordſhip ſays, Anſw. 2. p 64. to the 
words of Solomon, quoted out of Eccleſ. c. iii. | 
I nave been pretty lurge in making this matter. plain, that they who are ſo 
forward to beſtow hard cenſures or names on the opinions of thoſe who differ 
from them, may conſider whether ſmetimes they are not more due to their 
own : and that they may be perſuaded a little to temper that heat, which ſup- 
poſing the truth in their current opinions, gives them (as they think) a right 


to lay what imputations they pleaſe on thoſe who would faily examine the: 


grounds they ſtand upon. For talking with a ſuppoſition and inſinuations, 
that truth and knowledge, nay, and religion too, ſtands and falls with their 

ſyſtems, is at beſt but an imperious way of begging the queſtion and aſſuming 
to themſelves, under the pretence of zeal for the cauſe of God, a title to infal- 
 libility. It is very becoming that mens zeal for truth, ſhould go as far as 
their proofs, but not go for proofs themſelves. He that attacks received opi- 
nions, with any thing but fair arguments, may, I own, be juſtly ſuſpected not 
to mean well, nor to be led by the love of truth ; but the fame may be ſaid 
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of him too, who ſo defends them. An error is not the better for being com- 


mon, nor truth the worſe for baving lain negleCted : and if it were put to the 
vote any where in the world, I doubt, as things are managed, whether truth- 
would have the majority; at leaſt, whilſt the authority of men, and not the 
examination of things, muſt be its meaſure. The imputation of ſcepticiſm, 


and thoſe broad inſinvations to render what I have writ ſuſpected, fo frequent 


as if that were the great buſineſs of all this pains you bave been at about me, 


has made me fay thus much, my Lord, rather as my ſenſe of the way to eſta- 


Anſw. I. p. 73. 


Eſſay, b. ii. 
c. 8. 5 11. 


bliſh truth in its full force and beauty, than that I think the world will need. 
to have any thing ſaid to it, to make it diſtinguiſh between your L6rdthip's 
and my deſign in writing; which therefore I ſecurely leave to che judgment of 
the reader, and return to the argument in hand. | 


Wurar I have above ſaid, I take to be a full anſwer to all that your Lord-- 
ſhip would infer from my idea of matter, of liberty, and of identity, and from 
the power of abſtracting. You aſk, how can my idea of liberty agree with 
* the idea that bodies can operate only by motion and. impulſe ?” Anſw. By. 
the ombipotency of God, who can make all things agree, that involve not a 


- contradition. It is true, I ſay, that bodies operate by impulſe, and nothing 


«-elſe.” And ſo 1 thought when I writ it, and can yet conceive no other 
way of their operation, But I am ſince convinced by the judicious Mr. New- 


v4 


tons incomparable-book, that it is too bold a 9 ot to limit God's power, 


in this point, by my narrow conceptions. 


he gravitation of matter towards 


matter, by ways unconceivable to me, is not only a demonſtration that God 
can, if he pleaſes, put into bodies, powers and Ways of dpetation, above what 
can be derived from our idea of body, or ean be 3 what we knovy 
of matter, but alſo an unqueſtionable and every where viſible inſtance, that he 


has done ſo, And therefore in the next edition of my book, I ſhall take care to 


have that paſſage rectified. 
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As to fſelf-conſciouſneſs, your Lordſhip aſks, what is there like ſelf- 
* conſciouſneſs in matter?” Nothing at all in matter as matter. But that God 
cannot beſtow on ſome parcels of matter a power of thinking, and with it ſelf- 
conſciouſneſs, will never be proved by aſking, © how is it poſſible to apprehend 


that mere body ſhould perceive that it doth perceive ?” 'The weakneſs of 


Anſw. 1. p.76. 


our apprehenſion I grant in the caſe: I confeſs as much as you pleaſe, that we 
cannot conceive how a ſolid, no nor how an unſolid created fubſtance thinks; 
but this weakneſs of our apprehenſions reaches not the power of God, whoſe 
weakneſs is ſtronger than any thing in man. 1 | 
YouR argument from abſtraction we have in this queſtion, * if it may be 
«© in the power of matter to think, how comes It to be fo impoſſible for ſuch 
organized bodies as the brutes have, to enlarge their ideas by abſtraction ?“ 
Anſw. This ſeems to ſuppoſe, that I place thinking within the natural power 
of matter. If that be your meaning, my Lord, I neither ſay, nor ſuppoſe, that 


all matter has naturally in it a faculty of thinking, but the direct contrary. But 


if you mean that certain parcels of matter, ordered by the divine power, as 


ſeems fit to him, may be made capable of receiving from his omnipotency the 


faculty of thinking; that indeed I ſay, and that being granted, the anſwer to 
| your 


* 
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your queſtion is eaſy, ſince if omnipotency can give thought to any ſolid 
ſubſtance, it is not hard to conceive, that God may give that faculty in 
an higher or lower degree, as it pleaſes him, who knows what diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſubject is. ſuited to ſuch a particular way or degree of think- 
ing. 

re argument to prove, that God cannot endue any parcel of matter 
with the faculty of thinking, is taken from thoſe words of mine, where I 
ſhew by what connection of ideas we may come to know, that God is an 
immaterial ſubſtance, They are theſe: the idea of an eternal, actual 
„knowing being, with the idea of immateriality, by the intervention of the 
«c idea of matter, and of its actual diviſion, diviſibility, and want of percep- 
t“ tion,” &c. From whence your Lordſhip thus argues, © here the want of 
e perception is owned to be ſo eſſential to matter, that God is therefore con- 
© cluded to be immaterial,” Anſw. Perception and knowledge in that one 
eternal being, where it has its ſource, it is viſible, muſt be eſſentially inſepa- 


Lett.r.p. 139. 


Anſw.2.p.77. 


rable from it; therefore the actual want of perception in ſo great part of the 


particular parcels of matter, is a demonſtration, that the firſt being, from whom 
perception and knowledge is inſeparable, is not matter. How far this makes 
the want of perception an eſſential property of matter, I will not diſpute ; it 
ſuffices, that it ſhews, that perception is not an eſſential property of matter; 
and therefore matter cannot be that eternal original being, to which percep- 
tion and knowledge is eſſential. Matter, I ſay, naturally is without perception: 
ergo, ſays your Lordſhip, ** want of perception is an eſſential property of 
« matter, and God doth not change the eſſential properties of things, their 
e nature remaining.” From whence you infer, that God cannot beſtow: on 
any parcel of matter (the nature of matter remaining) a faculty of thinking. 
If the rules of logick, ſince my days, be not changed, I may ſafely deny this 
conſequence, For an argument that runs thus, God does not, ergo, he 


c cannot;” I was taught, when I came firſt to the univerſity, would not 


hold. For I never ſaid God did; but“ that I ſee no contradiction in it, 
* that he ſhould, if he pleaſed, give to ſome ſyſtems of ſenſeleſs matter, a 
« faculty of thipking:” and I know no-body, before Des Cartes, that ever 
pretended to ſhew that there was any contradiction in it. So that at worſt, 
my not being able to ſee in matter any ſuch incapacity, as makes it impoſlible 
for omnipotency to beſtow on it a faculty of thinking, makes me oppoſite only 
to the Carteſians. For as far as I have ſeen or heard, the fathers of the 
chriſtian church never pretended to demonſtrate that matter was incapable 
to receive a power of ſenſation, perception and. thinking, from the hand of 
the omnipotent creator. Let us therefore, if you pleaſe, ſuppoſe the form 
of your argumentation right, and that your Lordſhip means, God cannot: 
and then if your argument be good, it proves, that God could not give 
to Balaam's aſs a power to ſpeak to his maſter as he did; for the want of 
rational diſcourſe, being natural to that ſpecies, it 1s but for your Lordſhip to 
call it an eſſential property, and then God cannot change the eſſential properties 
of things, their nature remaining : whereby it 1s proved, that God cannot, with 
all his omnipotency, give to an aſs a power to ſpeak as Balaam's did. 
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You fay, my Lord, < you do not ſet bounds to God's omnipotency : for he 


« may, if he pleaſe, change a body into an immaterial ſubſtance;” i. e. take 
away from a ſubſtance the ſolidity which it had before, and which made it 
matter, and then give it a faculty of thinking, which it had not before, and 


which makes it a ſpirit, the ſame ſubſtance remaining. For if the ſame ſub- 


ſtance remains not, body is not changed into an immaterial ſubſtance, but the 
folid ſubſtance, and all belonging to it, is annihilated, and an immaterial ſub- 
ſtance created; which is not a change of one thing into another, but the 
deſtroying of one, and making another“ de novo.” In this change there- 
fore of a body, or material ſubſtance, into an immaterial, let us obſerve theſe 


diſtinct conſiderations. | 


FissT, you ſay, God may, if he pleaſes,” take away from a ſolid ſub- 
ſtance ſolidity, which is that which makes it a material ſubſtance or body; 
and may make it an immaterial ſubſtance, 1. e. a ſubſtance without ſolidity, 
But this privation of one quality, gives it not another: the bare taking away a 
lower or leſs noble quality, does. not give. it an higher or nobler ; that muſt 


be the gift of God, For the bare privation of one, and a meaner quality, 


cannot be the poſition of an higher and better: unleſs any one will ſay, that 
cogitation, or the power of thinking, reſults from the nature of ſubſtance. 
itſelf ; which if it do, then where-ever there is ſubſtance, there muſt be cogi- - 
tation or a power of thinking. Here then, upon your Lordſhip's own - 


principles, is an immaterial ſubſtance without the faculty of thinking. 
* In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this ſubſtance, . 
thus deprived: of ſolidity, a faculty of thinking; for you. ſuppoſe it made 
capable of that, by being made immaterial : whereby you. allow, that the 


ſame numerical ſubſtance may be ſometimes wholly incogitative, or without 


a power of thinking, and at other times perfectly cogitative; or endued with a 


power of thinking. 


Foukr ER, you will not deny, but God can give it ſolidity, and make it 


material again. For I conclude it will not be denied, that God can make it 
again what it was before. Now 1 crave leave to aſk your Lordſhip, why God 


having given to this ſubſtance the faculty of thinking after ſolidity was taken 


from it, cannot reſtore to it ſolidity again, without taking away. the faculty 


of thinking. When you have reſolved this, my Lord, you will have proved 


it impoſſible for God's omnipotence to give to a ſolid ſubſtance a faculty of 
thinking; but till then, not having proved it impoſſible, and yet denying that 


God can do it, is to deny that he can do what is in itſelf poflible : 


Ibid, 


*Anf.1.P. 55: 
+ Ibid. p. 79. 


which, as 1 humbly conceive, is viſibly to ſet bounds to God's omnipo- 
. tency; though you ſay here, © you do not ſet bounds to God's omnipoteiicy.” 


Ir I ſhould imitate your Lordſhip's way of writing, I ſhould not omit to 
bring in Epicurus here, and take notice that this was his way, © deum verbis 
* ponere, re tollere:“ and then add, that“ I am certain you do not think he 
« promoted the great ends of morality and religion.” For it is with ſuch 
candid and kind inſinuations as theſe, that you bring in both * Hobbes and 
+ Spinoſa, into your diſcourſe here about God's being able, if he pleaſe, to 
give to ſome parcels of matter, ordered as he thinks fit, a faculty of thinking : 

W neither 
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neither of thoſe authors having, as appears by any paſſages you bring out of 
them, ſaid any thing to this queſtion, nor having, as it ſeems, any other 
buſineſs here, but by their names ſkilfully to give that character to my book, 
with which you would recommend it to the world. 

I PRETEND not to enquire what meaſure of zeal, nor for what, guides your 
Eordſhip's pen in ſuch a way of writing, as yours has all along been with me: 
only I cannot but confider what reputation it would give to the writings of 
the fathers of the church, if they ſhould think truth required, or religion. 
allowed them to imitate ſuch patterns. But God be thanked there be thoſe 
amongſt them who do not admire ſuch ways of managing the cauſe of truth. 
or religion : they being ſenſible, that if every one, who believes or can pre- 
tend he has truth on his fide, is thereby authorized without proof to 
infinuate whatever may ſerve to prejudice mens minds againſt the other 
{rde ; there will be great ravage made on charity and practice, without 
any gain to truth or knowledge, And that the liberties frequently taken 
by diſputants to do ſo, may have been the cauſe that the world, in all ages, 
has received ſo much harm, and - ſo little advantage from controverſies in 
religion. 
| Tursr are the arguments which your Lordſhip has brought to confute one 
faying in my book, by other paſſages in it; which therefore being all but 
'* argumenta- ad hominem,” it they did prove what they do not, are of no 
other uſe, than to gain a victory over me: a thing, .methinks, ſo much beneath 
your Lordſhip, that it does not deſerve one of your pages. The queſtion is, 
whether God can, if he pleaſes, beſtow on any parcel of matter ordered as he 
thinks fit, a faculty of perception and thinking. You ſay, * you look upon a Ang. 1. p. 79. 
© miſtake herein to be of dangerous conſequence, as to the great ends of reli- 

„ pion and morality.” If this be fo, my Lord, I think one may well wonder 
- why your Lordſhip has brought no arguments to eſtabliſh the truth itſelf, which 
you look on to be of ſuch dangerous conſequence to be miſtaken in; but have 
* ſpent ſo many pages only in a perſonal matter, in endeavcuring to ſhew, that I 
had inconſiſtencies in my book: which, if any ſuch thing-had been ſhewed, the 
' Queſtion would be till as far from being decided, and the danger of miſtaking 
about it as little prevented, as if nothing of all this had been ſaid. If therefore 
your I. ordſhip's care of the great ends of religion and morality have made you 

think it neceſſary to clear this queſtion, the world has r-afon to conclude there 
is little to be ſaid againſt that x ropoſition, which is to be found in my book 
concerning the poſſibility, that ſome parcels of matter might be ſo ordered by 
omnipotence, as to be endued with a faculty of thinking, if God ſo pleaſed ; | 
ſince your Lordſhip's concern for the promoting the great ends of religion and 
morality, has not enabled you to produce one argument againſt a propolition, 
that you think of ſo dangerous conſequence to them. 
AND here I crave leave to obſerve, that though in your title-page you pro- 
mile to prove, that my notion of ideas is inconſiſtent with itſelf (which if it 
were, it could hardly be proved to be inconſiſtent with any thing elſe) and with 
the articles of the Chriſtian faith ; yet your attempts all along have been to prove 
me in ſome paſſiges of my book inconſiſtent with myſelf, ne 
43:4 | | | | Wa 
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ſhewn any propoſtion in my book inconſiſtent with any article of the Chriſtian 
faith. | | | 
Irulxxk your Lordſhip has indeed made uſe of-one argument of your own : 
but it is ſuch an one, that I confeſs I do not ſee how it is apt much to promote 
religion, eſpecially the Chriſtian religion founded on revelation. I ſhall ſet 
Anw. 1. down your Lordſhip's words, that they may be conſidered. You ſay, that you 
p. 54 55. „ are of opinion, that the great ends of religion and morality are beſt ſecured by 
e the proofs of the immortality of the ſoul from its nature and properties; and 
e which, you think, proves it immaterial, Your Lordſhip does not queſtion, 
ee whether God can give immortality to a material ſubſtance ; but you ſay, it 
* takes off very much from the evidence of immortality, if it depend wholly 
e upon God's giving that, which of its own nature it is not capable of,” &c. 
| Anſw, 2. So likewiſe you fay, “ if a man cannot be certain, but that matter may think 
p. 28. «© (as J affirm) then what becomes of the ſoul's immateriality (and conſequently 
5 « ;jmmortality) from its operations ?” But for alſthis, ſay I, his aſſurance of faith 
remains on its own baſis. Now you appeal to any man of ſenſe, © whether the 
<< finding the uncertainty of his own principles which he went upon in point 
« of reaſon, doth not weaken the credibility of theſe fundamental articles, 
hen they are conſidered purely as matters of faith? for before, there was a 
« natural credibility in them on the account of reaſon; but by going on wrong 
grounds of certainty, all that is loſt ; and inſtead of being certain, he is more 
% doubtful than ever. And if the evidence of faith falls ſo much ſhort of that 
©* of reaſon, its muſt needs have leſs effect upon mens minds, when the ſubſer- 
% yieney of reaſon is taken away; as it muſt be when the grounds of certainty 
by reaſon are vaniſhed. Is it at all probable, that he who finds his reaſon 
tc deceive him in ſuch fundamental points, ſhould have his faith ſtand firm and 
* unmoveable on the account of revelation? For in matters of revelation, there 
«© muſt be ſome antecedent principles ſuppoſed, before we can believe any thing 
* on the account of it,” . | 

Mon to the fame purpoſe we have ſome pages farther, where from ſome 
Ibid, p. 35. of my words your Lordſhip ſays, you cannot but obſerve, that we have no 
„ certainty upon my grounds, that ſelf-confciouſneſs depends upon an indivi- 
dual immaterial ſubſtance, and conſequently that a material ſubſtance may, 
| « according to my principles, have ſclf-conſciouſneſs in it; at leaſt, that I am 
| « not certain of the contrary. Whereupon your Lordſhip, bids me conſider, 
& whether this doth not a little affect the whole article of the reſurrection?“ 
What does all this tend to? but to make the world believe, that I have leſſened 
the credibility of the immortality of the ſoul and the reſurreRion, by ſaying, 
that though it be moſt highly probable, that the ſoul is immaterial, yet upon my 
principles it eannot be demonſtrated ; becauſe it is not impoſſible to God's om- 
nipotency, if he pleaſes, to beſtow-upon ſame parcels of matter, diſpoſed as he 

ſees fit, a faculty of thinking. 4 
Tuls your accuſation of my leſſening the credibility of theſe articles of faith, 
is founded on this, that the article of the immortality of the ſoul abates of its 
credibility, if it be allowed, that its immateriality (which is the ſuppoſed proof 
ftom reaſon and philoſophy of its immortality) cannot be demonſtrated from 


natural 
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natural reaſon. Which argument of your Lordſhip's bottoms, as I humbly con- 

ceive, on this, that divine revelation aba: es of its credibility in all thoſe articles it 

propoſes, proportionably as human reaſon fails to ſupport the teſtimony of God. 

And all that your Lordſhip in thoſe paſſages has ſaid, when examined, will I 

ſuppoſe be found to import thus much, viz. Does God propoſe any thing to 

mankind to be believed? It is very fit and credible to be believed, if reaſon can 

demonſtrate it to be true. But, if human reaſon comes ſhort, in the caſe, and can- 

not make it out, its credibility i thereby leſſened: which is in effect to ſay, that 
the veracity of God is not a firm and ſure foundation of faith to rely upon, with- 

dut the concurrent teſtimony of reaſon; i. e. with reverence be it ſpoken; God 
is not to be believed on his own word, unleſs what he reveals be in itſelf. cre- 

dible, and might be believed without him. 

Ir this be a way to promote religion, the Chriſtian religion in all its articles; 
Jam not ſorry that it is not a way to be found in any of my wriings ; for I 
imagine any thing like this would (and I ſhould think deſerved) to have other 

tles than bare ſcepticiſm beſtuwed upon it, and would have raiſed no ſmall 
outery againſt any one, who is not to be ſuppoſed to be in the right in all that 

he ſays, and ſo may ſecurely ſay what he pleaſes. Such as I, the “ profanum 
*-yulgus,” who take too much upon us, if we would examine, have nothing 
to do but to hearken and believe, though what be ſaid ſhould ſubvert the 
very foundations of the Chriſtian faith. 

Wuar I have above obſerved, is ſo viſibly contained in your Lordſhip's ar- 

gument, that when I met with it in your anſwer to my firſt letter, it ſeemed ſo 
ſtrange for a man of your Lordſhip's character, and in a diſpute in defence of the 
[doctrine of the Trinity, that I could hardly perſuade myſelf, but it was a flip of 
your pen: but when I found it in your ſecond letter made uſe of again, and 
ſeriouſly enlarged as an argument of weight to be inſiſted upon, I was con- Anſv. 2. 
vinced, that it was a principle that you heartily embraced, how little favourable p. 28, 29. 
ſoever it was to the articles of the Chriſtian religion, and particularly thoſe 
which you undertook to defend. ; | | 

I DESIRE my reader to peruſe the paſſages as they ſtand in your letters them- 
ſelves, and ſee whether what you ſay in them does not amount to this, that a 
revelation from God. is more or leſs credible, according as it has a ſtronger or 
weaker confirmation from human reaſon. For, | 

1. Your Lordſhip fays, © you do not queſtion whether God can give im- Antw. f. 
« mortality to a material ſubſtance ; but you ſay it takes off very much from P. 55: 

« the evidence of immortality, if it depends wholly upon God's giving that 
„% which of its own nature it is not capable of.” 
To which I reply, any one's not being able to demonſtrate the foul to be im- 
material, takes off not very much, nor at all of the evidence of its immorta- 
lity, if God has revealed that it ſhall be immortal; becauſe the veracity of God 
is a demonſtration of the truth of what he has revealed, and the want of ano- 
ther demonſtration of a propoſition that is demonſtratively true, takes not off 
ſrom the evidence of it. For where there is a clear demonſtration, there is as 
much evidence as any truth can have, that is not ſelf-evident. God has revealed 


that the ſouls of men ſhall live for ever: but ſays your Lordſhip, from this 
TEE, evidence 
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vidence it takes off very much, if it depends wholly upon God's giving that, 
„ which of its own nature it is not capable of;” i. e. the revelation and teſti- 
mony of God loſes much of its evidence, if this depends wholly upon the 
good pleaſure of God, and cannot be 'demoniſtratively made out by natural reaſon, 
that the ſoul is immaterial, and conſequently in its own nature immortal. For 
that is all that here is or can be meant by theſe words, „ which of its own 


nature it is not capable of,” to make them to the purpoſe. For the whole of 


your Lordſhip's diſcourſe here, is to prove, that the foul cannot be material, 
becauſe then the evidence of its being immortal would be very much leſſened. 
Which is to ſay, that it is not as credible upon divine revelation, that a material 
ſubſtance ſhould be immortal, as an immiterial ;-or which is all one, that 
God is not equally to be believed, when he declares that a material ſubſtance 
all be immortal, as when he declares that an immaterial ſhall be fo ; becauſe - 
the immortality of a material ſubſtance cannot be demonſtrated from na ural 


25 reaſon. 


Lr us try this rule of your Lordſhip's a little farther. God hath revealed, 


| | that the bodies men ſhall have after the reſurrection, as well as their ſouls, ſhall 


live to eternity : does your Lordſhip believe the eternal life of the one of theſe 
more than of the other, becauſe you think you can prove it of one of them by 
natural reaſon, and of the other not? Or can any one, who admits of divine 
revelation in the caſe; .doubt of one of them more than the other? Or think 
this propoſition leſs credible, the bodies of men, after the reſurrection, ſhall live 
for ever; than this, that the ſouls of men ſhall, after the reſurrection, live for 
ever? For that he muſt do, if he thinks either of them is leſs credible than the 


other. If this be ſo, reaſon is to be conſulted, how far God is to be believed, 
and the credit of divine teſtimony mult receive its force from the evidence of 
| reaſon ; which is evidently to take away the credibility of divine revelation, in all 


ſupernatural truths, wherein the evidence of reaſon fails. And how much ſuch 
a principle as this tends to the ſupport of the doctrine of the Trinity, or the 
promoting the Chriſtian religion, I ſhall leave it to your Lordſhip to conſider. 
This I think I may be confident in, that few Chriſtians have founded their be- 


lief of the immortality of the ſoul upon any thing but revelation : ſince if they 


Anſw. 1. 


p· 65. 


had entertained it upon natural and philoſophical reaſons, they could not have 


- avoided the believing its pre-exiſtence before its union to the body, as well as 


its future exiſtence after its ſeparation from it. This is juſtified by that obſer- 
vation of Dr. Cudworth, B. i. c. 1. $31. where he affirms, “ that there was 
* never any of the antients, before Chriſtianity, that held the ſoul's future 
t permanency after death, who did not likewiſe aſſert its pre-exiſtence.” - 

1 am not ſo well read in Hobbes or Spinoza, as to be able to fay what 
were their opinions in this matter. But poſſibly there be thoſe, who will 
think your Lordſhip's authority of more uſe to them in the caſe than thoſe 
juſtly decried names; and be glad to find your Lordſhip a patron of the oracles 
of-reaſon, ſo little to the advantage of the oracles of divine revelation. This 
at-leaſt, I think, may be ſubjoined to the words at the bottom of the next page, 
that thoſe who have gone about to leſſen the credibility of the articles of faith, 
which evidently they do, who ſay they are leſs credible, becauſe they cannot be 

| | | made 
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made out demonſtratively by natural reaſon ; have not been thought to ſecure 
ſeveral of the articles-of the Chriſtian faith : eſpecially thoſe of the Trinity, 
Incarnation, and Reſurrection of the body, which are thoſe upon the account 
of which I am brought by your Lordſhip into this diſpute. 

I sHALL not trouble the reader with your Lordſhip's endeavours in the 
following words, to prove, that if the ſoul be not an immaterial ſubſtance, it 
can be nothing but life; your very firſt words viſibly confuting all that you 
alledge to that purpoſe. They are, © if the ſoul be a material ſubſtance, it is 
*« really nothing but life; which is to ſay, that if the ſoul be really a ſubſtance, 
it is not really a ſubſtance, but really nothing elſe but an affection of a ſub- 
ſtance : for the life, whether of a material or immaterial ſubſtance, is not the 
ſubſtance itſelf, but an affection of it. 


2. You fay, © although we think the ſeparate ſtate of the ſoul after death, 


eis ſufficiently revealed in the ſcripture; yet it creates a great difficulty in un- 
* derſtanding it, if the ſoul be nothing but life, or a material ſubſtance, which 
« muſt be diſſolved when life is ended. For if the foul be a material 
* ſubſtance, it muſt be made up, as others are, of the coheſion of ſolid nd ſe- 
s parate parts, how minute and inviſible ſoever they be. And what is it which 
* ſhould keep them together, when life is gone ? So that it is no eaſy matter 
* to give an account, how the ſoul ſhould be capable of immortality, unleſs it 


ec be an immaterial ſubſtance; and then we know the ſolution and texture of 


© bodies cannot reach the ſou], being of a different nature.“ 

LET it be as hard a matter, as it will, © to give an account what it is, that 
« ſhould keep the parts of a material ſoul together, after it is ſeparated from 
the body; yet it will be always as eaſy to give an account of it, as to give an 
account what it is which ſhould keep together a material and immaterial ſub- 
ſtance. And yet the difficulty that there is to give an account of that, I hope 
does not, with your Lordſhip, weaken the credibility of the inſeparable union of 
ſoul and body to eternity: and I perſuade myſelf that the men of ſenſe, to 
whom your Lordſhip appeals in the caſe, do not find their belief of this 
fundamental point much weakened by that difficulty. I thought therefore 
(and by your Lordſhip's permiſſion would think fo ſtill) that the union of 
parts of matter, one with another, is as much in the hands of God, as the 
union of a material and immaterial ſubſtance ; and that it does not take off 
very much, or at all, from the evidence of immortality, which depends on 
that union, 'that it is no eaſy matter to give an account what it is that ſhould 
keep them together: though its depending wholly upon the gift and good- 

eaſure of God, where the manner creates great difficulty in the underſtanding, 
and our reaſon cannot diſcover in the nature of things how it is, be that which 
your Lordſhip ſo poſitively ſays, © leſſens the credibility of the fundamental 
« articles of the reſurrection and immortality,” 

Bur, my Lord, to remove this objection a little, and to ſhew of how ſmall 
force it is even with yourſelf; give me leave to preſume, that your Lordſhip as 
firmly believes the immortality of the body after the reſurrection, as any other 
article of faith : if ſo, then it being no caſy matter to give an account what it 
is that ſhall keep together the parts of a material ſoul, to one that believes it 
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is material, can no more weaken the credibility of its immortality, than the like 


difficulty weakens the credibility of the immortality of the body. For when 
your Lordſhip ſhall find it an eaſy matter to give an account, what it is beſides 
the good-pleaſure of God, which ſhall keep together the parts of our material 
bodies to eternity, or even ſoul and body; I doubt not but any one, who ſhall 
think the ſoul material, will alſo find it as eaſy to give an account, what it is 
that ſhall keep thoſe parts of matter alſo together to eternity. - _ 

WERE it not that the warmth of controverſy. is apt to make men ſo far for- 
get, as to take up thoſe principles themſelves (when they will-ſexve their turn) 
which they have highly condemned in others, I ſhould wonder to find your 
Lordſhip to argue, that becauſe it is a difficulty to underſtand what ſhould 
ce keep together the minute parts of a material ſoul, when life is gone; and be- 
* caule it is not an eaſy matter to give an account how the ſoul ſhould be capable 
„ of immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial ſubſtance :” therefore it is not fo 
credible, as if it were eaſy to give an account, by natural reaſon, how it could 
be. For to this it is, that all this your diſcourſe tends, as is evident by what is 
already, ſet down out of page 55, and will be more fully made out. by what your 


Lordſhip ſays in other places, though there needs no ſuch; proofs, fince it would 


all be nothing againſt me in any other ſenſe. | | 

I THOUGHT your Lordſhip had in other places aſſerted, and inſiſted on this 
truth, that no part of divine revelation was the leſs tobe believed, becauſe the 
thing itſelf created great difficulty in the underftanding, and the manner of it 
was hard to be explained, and it was no. eaſy matter to give an account how it 
was. This, as I take it, your Lordſhip condemned in others, as a very unrea- 
ſonable principle, and ſuch as would ſubvert all the articles of the Chriſtian 
religion that were mere matters of faith, as I think it will: and is it poſſible, 
that you ſhould make uſe of it here yourſelf, againſt, the article of life and im- 
mortality, that Chriſt bath brought to light through the goſpel ; and neither 
was, nor could be made out by natural reaſon without revelation? But you 


Will ſay, you ſpeak. only of the foul; and your words are, that “ it is no eaſy 
„matter to give an account, how the ſoul ſhould be capable of immortality, 


e unleſs. it be an immaterial ſubſtance,” I grant it; but crave leave to ſay, 
that there is not any one of thoſe difficulties that are, or can be raiſed, about the 
manner how. a material ſoul can be immortal, which do not as well reach the 


immortality. of the body. | | 1 
Bur if it were not ſo, I am ſure this principle of your Lordſhip's would reach 


' Other articles of faith, wherein our natural reaſon finds it not eaſy to give an ac- 
count how thoſe. myſteries, are; and which therefore, according to your prin- 


ciples; muſt be leſs credible than other articles, that create leſs difficulty to the 
underſtanding. For your Lordſhip ſays, that you appeal to any man of ſenſe, 
whether to a man who thought by his principles he could from natural grounds 
demonſtrate the immortality of the ſoul, the finding the uncertainty of thoſe 
principles he went upon in point of reaſon, i. e. the finding he could not cer- 
tainly prove it by natural reaſon, doth not weaken, the credibility of that funda- 
mental article, when it is conſidered: purely as a matter of faith, Which in 


effect, I humbly conceive, amounts to this; that a propoſition divinely revealed, 
5 that 
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that cannot be proved by natural reaſon, is leſs credible than one that can : 
which ſeems to me to come very little ſhort of this, with due reverence be it 
ſpoken, that God is leſs to be believed when he affirms a propoſition that cannot 
be proved by natural reaſon, than when he propoſes what can be proved by it. 
The direct contrary to which, is my opinion; though you endeavour to make 
it good by theſe following words: * if the evidence of faith falls ſo much ſhort of 
<< thatof reaſon, it muſt needs have leſs effect upon mens minds, when the ſub- 
<< ſerviency of reaſon is taken away; as it muſt be, when the grounds of cer- 
e tainty by reaſon are vaniſhed. Is it at all probable, that he who finds his 
<« reaſon deceive him in ſuch fundamental points, ſhould have his faith ſtand 
* firm and unmoveable on the account of revelation ?” Than which, I think, 
there are hardly plainer words to be found out, to declare, that the credibility 
of God's teſtimony depends on the natural evidence or probability of the things 
we receive from revelation, and riſes and falls with it; and that the truths of 
God, or the articles of mere faith, loſe ſo much of their credibility, as they 
want proof from reaſon : which if true, revelation may come to have no cre- 
dibility at all. For if in this preſent caſe, the credibility of this propoſition, the 
ſouls of men ſhall live for ever, revealed in the ſcripture, be leſſened by con- 
feſſing it cannot be demonſtratively proved from reaſon, though it be aſſerted 
to be moſt highly probable ; muſt not, by the ſame rule, its credibility dwindle 
away to nothing, if natural reaſon ſhould not be able to make it ont to be fo 
much as probable, or ſhould place the probability from natural principles on 
the other fide? For if mere want of demonſtration leflens the credibility of 
any propoſition divinely revealed, muſt not want of probability, or contrary 
probability from natural reafon, quite take away its credibility ? Here at laſt it 
muſt end, if in any one caſe the veracity of God, and the credibility of the 
truths we receive from him by revelation, be ſubjected to the verdicts of hu- 
man reaſon, and be allowed to receive any acceſſion or diminution from other 
proofs, or want of other proofs of its certainty or probability. 
Ir this be your Lordſhip's way to promote religion, or defend its articles, 
I know not what argument the greateſt enemies of it could uſe, more effectual 
for the ſubverfion of thoſe you have undertaken to defend ; this being to re- 
ſolve all revelation perfectly and purely into natural reaſon, to bound its credi- 
bility by that, and leave no room for faith in other things, than what can be 
accounted for by natural reaſon without revelation. | 
Your Lordſhip inſiſts much upon it, as if I had contradicted what I had ſaid 
in my Effay, by ſaying, that upon my principles it cannot be demonſtratively 
proved, that it is an immaterial ſubſtance in us that thinks, however probable 
it be. He that will be at the pains to read that chapter of mine, and conſider 
it, will find, that my buſineſs there was to ſhew, that it was no harder to con- 
ceive an immaterial than a material fobftance ; and that from the ideas of 
thought, and a power of moving of matter, which-we experienced in ourſelves 
(ideas originally not belonging to matter as matter) there was no more difficulty to 
conclude there was an immaterial ſubſtance in us, than that we had material parts. 
Theſe ideas of thinking, and power of moving of matter, I in another place 
* 5 E 2 5 ſhewed, 
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ſhewed, did demonſtratively lead us to the certain knowledge of the exiſtence 
of an immaterial thinking being, in whom we have the idea of ſpirit in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe; in which ſenſe I alſo applied it to the ſoul, in that 2 3d chapter of 
my Eſſay: the eaſily conceivable poſſibility, nay, great probability, that that 
thinking ſubſtance in us is immaterial, giving me ſufficient ground for it. In 


* which ſenſe I ſhall think I may fafely attribute it to the thinking ſubſtance in 


Anſw. 1. 
P+ 58—60. 


us, till your Lordſhip ſhall have better proved from my words, that it is im- 
poſſible it ſhould be immaterial, For I only ſay, that it is poſſible, i. e. involves 
no contradiction, that God the omnipotent immaterial ſpirit ſhould, if he pleaſes, 
give to ſome parcels of matter, diſpoſed as he thinks fit, a power of thinking 
and moving: which parcels of matter ſo endued with a power of thinking and 
motion, might properly be called ſpirits, in contradiſtinction to unthinking mat- 
ter. In all which, Ipreſume, there is no manner of contradiction. | 

I JUsTIFIED my uſe of the word ſpirit in that ſenſe, from the authorities of 
Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin word ſpiritus, from whence ſpirit is de- 
rived, to a ſoul as a thinking thing, without excluding materiality out of it. To 
which your Lordſhip replies, ** that Cicero, in his Tuſculan Queſtions, ſuppoſes 
ee the ſoul not to be a finer ſort of body, but of a different nature from the 
«© body That he calls the body the priſon of the ſoul. And ſays that a 
i wiſe man's buſineſs is to draw off his foul from his body.” And then your 
Lordſhip'concludes, as is uſual, with a queſtion, © is it poſſible now to think ſo 
e oreat a man looked on the ſoul but as a modification of the body, which muſt 
ebe at an end with life?” Anſw. No; it is impoſſible that a man of ſo good 
ſenſe as Tully, when he uſes the word corpus or body, for the groſs and viſible 
parts of a man, which he acknowledges to be mortal ; ſhould look on the ſoul, 
to be a modification of that body, in a diſcourſe wherein he was endeavouring 
to perſuade another, that it was immortal. It is to be acknowledged that truly 


great men, ſuch as he was, are not wont ſo. manifeſtly to contradict themſelves. 


Chap 19, 


22, 30, 31, 


&c. 

So ſpeaks En- 
nius: Ter- 
** ra corpus 
** eft; at mens 
ignis eſt.“ 


He had therefore no thought concerning the modification of the body of man 
in the caſe, he was not ſuch a trifler as to examine, whether the modification of 
the body of a man was immortal, when that body itſelf was mortal: and there- 
fore that which he reports as Dicearchus's opinion, he diſmiſſes in the beginning 
without any more ado, c. 11. But Cicero's was a direct, plain, and ſenſible en- 
quiry, viz. What the foul was; io ſee whether from thence he could diſcover 
itz immortality, But in all that diſcourſe in his firſt book of Tuſculan Queſ- 
tions, where he lays out ſo much of his reading and reaſon, there is not one 
ſyllable ſhewing the leaſt thought, that the ſoul was an immaterial ſubſtance ; 
but many things directly to the contrary. | ; 046 

INDEED (1.) he ſhuts out the body, taken in the ſenſe he uſes corpus all 
along, for the ſenſible organical parts of a man, and is poſitive that is not the 
ſoul: and body in this ſenſe, taken for the human body, he calls the priſon of 
the ſoul z and ſays a wiſe man, inſtancing in Socrates and Cato, is glad of a fair 
opportunity to get out of it. But he no where ſays any ſuch thing of matter: 
he calls not matter in general the priſon of the ſoul, nor talks a word of being 


ſeparate from it. 5 
| (2.) Hz 
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(2.) He concludes, that the ſoul is not like other things here below, made 
up of a compoſition of the elements, c. 27. 
(3.) He excludes the two groſs elements, earth and water, from being the 
ſoul, c. 26. | | 
So far he is clear and poſitive: but beyond this he is uncertain ; beyond 
this he could not get. For in ſome places he ſpeaks doubtfully, whether the 
ſoul be not air or fire: © anima fit animus igniſve neſcio,” c. 25. And there- 
fore he agrees with Pancetius, that, if it be at all elementary, it is, as he calls 
it, “ inflamma anima, inflamed air; and for this he gives ſeveral reaſons, 
c. 18, 19. And though he thinks it to be of a peculiar nature of its own, yet 
he is ſo far from thinking it immaterial, that he ſays, c. 19. that the admitting 
it to be of an aerial or igneous nature, would not be inconſiſtent with any 
thing he had ſaid. | a 
Tzarr which he ſeems moſt to incline to, is, that the foul was not at all. 
elementary, but was of the ſame ſubſtance with the heavens; which Ariſtotle, 
to diſtinguiſh from the four elements and the changeable bodies here below, 


which he ſuppoſed made up of them, called © quinta effentia,” That this was. 


Tully's opinion, is plain from theſe words: © ergo, animus, qui ut ego dico, 


« divinus eſt, ut Euripides audet dicere deus; & quidem ſi deus, aut anima. 
aut ignis eſt, idem eſt animus hominis. Nam ut illa natura cœleſtis &. 
«© terra vacat & humore; fic utriuſque harum rerum humanus animus eſt. 


« expers. Sin autem eſt quinta quædam natura ab Ariſtotele inducta; pri- 


* mum hec & deorum eſt & animorum. Hanc nos ſententiam ſecuti, his ipſis: 
« verbis in conſolatione hæc expreſſimus; c. 26. And then he goes on, c. 27. 
to repeat thoſe his own words; which your Lordſhip has quoted out of him, 


wherein he had affirmed, in his treatiſe“ de conſolatione, the ſoul not to have 


its original from the earth, or to be mixed or made of any thing earthly 3. 


but had ſaid, © Singularis eſt igitur quzdam natura & vis animi ſejuncta ab his 
6 uſitatis notiſque naturis.” Whereby, he tells us, he meant nothing but. 


Ariſtotle's © quinta effentia;” which being unmixed, being that of which the 


gods and ſou's conſiſted, he calls it divinum, cœleſte, and concludes it eter-. 
nal; it being, as he ſpeaks, *« ſejuncta ab omni mortali concretione.” From. 


which it is clear, that in all his enquiry about the ſubſtance of the ſou], his. 


thoughts went not beyond the four elements, or Ariſtotle's © quinta eſſentia,“ 
Y * 9 


to look for it. In all which there is nothing of immateriality, but quite the 


contrary. 


He was willing to believe (as good and wiſe men have always been) that the 
ſoul was immortal; but for that, it is plain, he never thought of its immate- 


riality, but as the eaſtern people do, who believe the ſoul to be immortal, but. 


have nevertheleſs no thought, no conception of its immateriality. It is remark- 


able, what a very conſiderable and judicious author ſays in the caſe: No opi- 1 oubere du 


« nion, ſays he, has been ſo univerſally received, as that of the immortality of 


« ſpread fo far. And indeed it is extremely difficult, to let into the mind 
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the ſoul; but its immateriality is a tguth, the knowledge whereof has not c. 19. 6 4. 


« of a Siamite, the idea of a pure ſpirit. This the miſſionaries, who have been 
« longeſt among them, are poſitive in: all the pagans of the eaſt do truly 


believe, 
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= believe, that there remains ſomething of a man after his death, which ſub- 


« fiſts independently and ſeparately from his body. But they give extenſion 
* and figure to that which remains, and attribute to it all the ſame members, 
* all the ſame ſubſtances, both ſolid and liquid, which our bodies are com- 
% poſed of, They only fuppoſe that the ſouls are of a matter ſubtile enough 
to eſcape being ſeen or handled. Such were the ſhades and the manes of 
the Greeks and the Romans. And it is by theſe figures of the ſouls, anſwer- 
able to thoſe of the bodies, that Virgil ſuppoſed Aneas knew Palinurus, 
« Dido and Anchiſes, in the other world.” 3 

Tu is gentleman was not a man that travelled into thoſe parts for his plea- 
ſure, and to have the opportunity to tell ſtrange ſtories, collected by chance, 
when he returned; but one choſen on purpoſe (and he ſeems well choſen for 
the purpoſe) to enquire into the ſingularities of Siam. And he has fo well 
acquitted himſelf of the commiſſion, which his epiſtle dedicatory tells us he 
had, to inform himſelf exactly of what was moſt remarkable there; that had 
we but ſuch an account of other countries of the eaſt, as he has given us of 
this kingdom, which he was an envoy to, we ſhould be much better acquainted 
than we are, with the'manners, notions and religions of that part of the world, 
inhabited by civilized nations, who want neither good fenſe nor acuteneſs 
of reaſon, though not caſt into the mould of the logick and philoſophy of our 
ſchools. | | F 
Burr to return to Cicero: it is plain, that in his enquiries about the ſoul, 

. This the expreſſions, that drop 

from him in ſeveral places of this book, evidently ſhew : for example, that 
the fouls of excellept men and women afcended into heaven ; of others, that 
they remained here on earth, c. 12. that the foul is hot, and warms the body: 
that at its leaving the hody, it penetrates and divides, and breaks through our 
thick, cloudy, moift air: that it ſtops in the region of fire, and aſcends no 
farther, the equality of warmth and weight making that its proper place, where 
it is nouriſhed and ſuſtained with the ſame things, wherewith the ſtars are 
nouriſhed and fuftained ; and that by the convenience of its neighbourhood, it 
ſhall there have a clearer view and fuller knowledge of the heavenly bodies, 
c. 19. that the foul alſo from this height ſhall have a pleaſant and fairer pro- 
ſpect of the globe of the earth, the diſpoſition of whoſe parts will then lie before 
it in one view, c. 20. that it is hard to determine what conformation, ſize and 
place the ſoul has in the body: that it is too ſubtile to be ſeen : that it is in the 
human body as in a houſe, or a veſſel, or a receptacle, c. 22. all which are 
expreſſions that ſufficiently evidence, that he who uſed them had not in his 
mind feparated materiality from the idea of the ſoul, | 

IT may perhaps be replied, that a great part of this, which we find in c. 19, 
is faid upon the principles of thoſe who would have the ſoul to be © anima 
„ inflammata, inflamed air.” I grant it: but it is alſo to be obſerved, that 
in this 19, and the two following chapters, he does not only not deny, but 
even admits, that ſo material a thing as inflamed air may think. 

Tre truth of the cafe in ſhort is this: Cicero was willing to believe the ſoul 


immortal, but when he ſought in the nature of the ſoul itſelf ſomething to 
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eſtabliſh this his belief into a certainty of it, he found himſelf at a loſs. He 
confeſſed he knew not what the ſoul was; but the not knowing what it was, 
he argues, C. 2. was no reaſon to conclude it was not. And thereupon he pro- 
ceeds to the repetition of what he had ſaid in his 6th book de Repub. concern- 
ing the foul. The argument, which borrowed from Plato he there makes uſe 
of, if it have any force in it, not only proves the ſoul to be immortal, but more 
than, I think, your Lordſhip will allow to be true: for it proves it to be eter- 
nal, and without beginning, as well as without end; “ neque nata certe eſt, & 
5 Eterna eſt,” ſays he. | | | 

IN DEE D from the faculties of the ſoul he concludes right, that it is of divine 
original: but as to the ſubſtance of the ſoul, he at the end of this diſcourſe 
concerning its faculties, c. 25. as well as at the beginning of it, c. 22. is not 
aſhamed to own his ignorance of what it is; anima fit animus, igniſve; nec 
ee me pudet ut iſtos, fateri neſcire quod neſciam. IIlud, ſi ulla alia de re obſcura 
« affirmare poſſum, five anima, five ignis fit animus, eum jurarem eſſe divi- 
© num,” c. 25. So that all the certainty he could attain to about the ſoul, 
was, that he was confident there was ſomething divine in it; i. e. there were 
faculties in the ſoul that could not reſult from the nature of matter, but muſt 
have their original from a divine power: but yet thoſe qualities, as divine as. 
they were, he acknowledged might be placed in breath or fire, which I think 
your Lordſhip will not deny to be material ſubſtances. So that all thoſe divine 
qualities, which he ſo much and ſo juſtly extols in the ſoul, led him not, as 
appears, ſo much as to any the leaſt thought of immateriality. This is demon- 
ſtration, that he built them not upon an excluſion of materiality out of the 
ſoul; for he avowedly profeſſes, he does not know but breath or fire might 


be this thinking thing in us: and in all his conſiderations about the ſubſtance- 
of the ſoul itſelf, he ſtuck in air or fire, or Ariſtotle's “ quinta eſſentia; for 


beyond thoſe, it is evident, he went not. 


Bur with all his proofs out of Plato, to whoſe authority he defers ſo much, 


with all the arguments his vaſt reading and great parts could furniſh him with 
for the immortality of the ſoul, he was fo little ſatisfied, ſo far from being 
certain, ſo far from any thought that he had, or could prove it, that he over 
and over again profeſſes his ignorance and doubt of it. In the beginning he 


enumerates the ſeveral opinions of the philofophers, which he had well ſtudied. 


about it; and then, full of certainty, fays, * harum ſententiarum quæ vera. 
te ſit, deus aliquis videret, quæ veri ſimillima magna quæſtio, c. 11. And 
towards the latter end having gone them all over again, and one after another 


examined them, he profeſſes himſelf ſtill at a loſs, not knowing on which to 


pitch, nor what to determine: “Mentis acies, ſays he, ſeipſam intuens non- 
« nunquam hebeſcit, ob eamque cauſam contemplandi diligentiam omittimus. 
« Itaque dubitans, circumſpectans, hefitans, multa adverſa revertens tanquam. 
« jn rate in mari immenſo, noſtra vehitur oratio,” c. 30. And to conclude 
this argument, when the pe: ſon he introduces as diſcourfing, with him, tells 
him he is reſolved to keep firm to the belief of immortality ; Tully anſwers, 
c. $2. * Laudo id quidem, etſi nihil animis oportet confidere; movemur enim 

n cc ſæpe 
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60 ſepe aliquo acute 3 labamus, mut muſque ſententiam clarioribus 
* etiam in rebus; in his eſt enim aliqua obſcuritas.“ 


So unmoveable is that truth delivered by the ſpirit of truth, that though 
the light of nature gave ſome obſcure glimmering, ſome uncertain hopes of a 


future ſtate; yet human reaſon could attain to no cleirneſs, no certainty about 


it, but that it was JESsUs CHRIST alone who had brought life and immor- 
« tality to light through the Goſpel,” Though we are now told, that 
to own the inability of natural reaſon to bring immortality to light, or, which 
paſſes for the ſame, to own principles upon which the immateriality of 
the ſoul (and, as it is- urged, conſequently its immortality) cannot be demon- 
ſtratively proved; does leflen the belief of this article of revelation, which 
Jesvs CHRIST alone has brought to light, and which conſequently the ſerip- 

ture aſſures us is eſtabliſhed and made certain only by revelation. This would 
not perhaps have ſeemed ſtrange rom thoſe who are juſtly complained of, for 
fighting the revelation of the Goſpel, and therefore would not be much 
regarded, if they ſhould contradict ſo plain a text of ſcripture in favour of their 
all-ſufficient reaſon : but what uſe the proqoters of ſcepticiſm and infidelity, 
in an age ſo much ſuſpe&ted by your Lordſhip, may make of what comes 
from one of your great authority and learning, may deſerve your conſide- 


ration. 


Anſw. 1. 
p. 62, 63. 


Ap thus, my Lord, I hope I have ſati fied you concerning Cicero's opi- 
nion about the ſoul, in his firſt book of Tuſculan Queſtions ; which though I 
eaſily believe, as your Lordſhip ſays, you are no ſtranger to, yet I humbly 


conceive you have not ſhewn (and upon a careful peruſal of that treatiſe again, 


I think I may boldly ſay you cannot ſhew) one word in it, that expreſſes any 
thing like a notion in Tully of the ſoul's immateriality, or its * an imma- 
terial ſubſtance. | 

From what you bring out of Virgil, your Lordſhip concludes, e that he no 
“ more than Cicero does me any kindneſs-in this matter, being both aſſertors 


s of the ſoul's immortality.” My Lord, were not the queſtion of the ſoul's 


Zneid. 4. 
385. 


immateriality, according to cuſtom, changed here into that of its immortality, 
which I am no leſs an affertor of than either of them, Cicero and Virgil do 
me all the kindneſs I defired of them in this matter; and that was to ſhew, 
that they attributed the word“ fpiritus” to the ſoul of man, without any 
thought of its immateriality: and this the verſes you yourſelf bring out of 
Virgil, | 


« Et cum s mors anime ſeduxerit artus 
wy Omnibus ambra locis adero, dabis improbe pœnas; 


confirm, as well as thoſe 1 quoted out of his 6th book: and for this mon- 
fieur de la Loubere ſhall be my witneſs, in the words above ſet down out of 


him; where he ſhews, that there be thoſe amongſt the heathens of our 
days, as well as Virgil and others amongſt the antient Greeks and Romans, 


who PO the ouls or ghoſts 1 men departed did not die with the hody, 
g without 
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without thinking them to be perfectly immaterial ; the latter being much. 
more incomprehenſible to them than the former. And what Virgil's notion 
of the ſoul is, and that corpus,” when put ia contradiſtinction to the ſoul, 
ſignifies nothing but the groſs tenement of fleſh and bones, is evident from this 
verſe of his Æneid. 6. where he calls the ſouls which yet were viſible, 


— © Tenues fine corpore vitæ.“ 


Your Lordfhip's anſwer concerning what is ſaid, Eccleſ. xiii. turns wholly ,,,, 1. 
upon Solomon's taking the ſoul to be immortal, which was not what I queſ- p. 64, 65: 
tioned: all that I quoted that place for, was to ſhew, that ſpirit in Engliſh 
might properly be applied to the ſoul, without any notion of its immateriality, 
as M was by Solomon; which whether he thought the ſouls of men to be 
immaterial, does little appear in that paſſage, where he ſpeaks of the ſouls 
of men and beaſts together, as he does. But farther, what I contended for, 
is evident from that place, in that the word ſpirit is there applied, by our 
tranſlators, to the ſouls of beaſts, which your Lordſhip, I think, does not 
rank amongſt the immaterial, and conſequently immortal ſpirits, though they 
have ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion. Ap 

Bu r you ſay, if the foul be not of itſelf a free-thinking ſubſtance, you Anſw. l. p.65. 
tt do not ſee what foundation there is in nature for a day of judgment.“ An. 
Though the heathen world did not of old, nor do to this day, ſee a founda- 
tion in nature for a day of judgment; yet in revelation, if that will fatisfy 
your Lordſhip, every one may ſee a foundation for a day of judgment, becauſe 
God has poſitively declared it; though God has not by that revelation taught 
us, what the ſubſtance of the ſoul is; nor has any where ſaid, that the ſoul of 
itſelf is a free agent. Whatſoever any created ſubſtance is, it is not of itſelf, : 
but is by the good pleaſure of its creator: whatever degrees of perfection it 
has, it has from the bountiful hand of its maker. For it is true, in a natural 
as well as a ſpiritual ſenſe, what St. Paul ſays, not that we are ſufficient of Cor. iii. 5, 
e ourſelves to think any thing as of ourſelves, but our ſufficiency is of 
& God.” N 

Bur your Lordſhip, as I gueſs by your following words, would argue, that 
a material ſubſtance cannot be a free agent; whereby I ſuppoſe you only mean, 
that you cannot ſee or conceive how a ſolid ſubſtance ſhould begin, ſtop, or 
change its own motion. To which give me leave to anſwer, that when you 
can make it conceivable, how any created, finite, dependent ſubſtance, can 
move itſelf, or alter or ſtop its own motion, which it muſt, to be. a free 
agent; | ſuppoſe you will find it no harder for God to beſtow this power on 
a ſolid, than an unſolid created ſubſtance. Tully, in the place above-quoted, Tufculan 
could not conceive this power to be in any thing, but what was from eternity; Ct. I. 1. 
« cum pateat igitur æternum id eſſe quod ſeipſum moveat, quis eſt qui hanc © 23. 
e naturam animis ſſe tributam neget?” But though you cannot ſee how any 


created ſubſtance, ſolid or not ſolid, can be a free agent (pardon me, my Lord, if 


Iput in both til your Lordſhip pleaſe to explain it of either, and ſhew the man- 
VOL. J. OE | 5 F ner. 
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ner how either of them can, of itſelf, move itſelf or any thing elſe) yet I do 
not think you will ſo far deny men to be free agents, from the difficulty there 
is to ſee how they are free agents, as to doubt whether there be a foundation 
enough for a day of judgment. [ 
IT is not for me to judge how far your Lordſhip's ſpeculations reach : but 
Becl. xi. 5. finding in myſelf nothing to be truer than what the wiſe Solomon tells me; 
* as thou knoweſt not what is the way of the ſpirit, nor how the bones do 
« grow in the womb of her that is with child; even ſo thou knoweſt not the 
Works of God who maketh all things: I gratefully receive and rejoice in 
the light of revelation, which ſets me at reſt in many things; the manner 
whereof my poor reaſon can by no means make out to me: omnipotency, I 1 
know, can do any thing that contains in it no contradiction; ſo that I readily 
believe whatever God has declared, though my reaſon find ditficulties in it, 
which it cannot maſter. As in the preſent caſe, God having revealed that 
there ſhall be a day of judgment, 1 thipk that foundation enough, to conclude 
men are free enough to be made anſwerable for their actions, and to receive 
according to what they have done; though how man is a free agent, ſurpaſs 
| my explication or comprehenſion. 1 85 e Ep: 
Chap. aiv). IN anſwer to the place I brought out of St. Luke, your Lordſhip aſks, 
Dan whether from theſe words of our Savjour, it follows that a ſpirit is only an 
. ene appearance?” I anſwer, No; nor do I know who drew ſuch an inference 
from them: but it follows, that in apparitions there is ſomething that appears, 
and that that which appears is not wholly immaterial; and yet this was pro- 
perly called Niue, and was often looked upon by thoſe who called it 
Thevues in Greek, and now call it ſpirit in Engliſh, to be the ghoſt or foul of 
one departed : which, I humbly conceive, juſtifies my uſe of the word ſpirit, 
| for a hicking voluntary agent, whether material or immaterial. 
Anſw. 1. p.67. YoUR Lordſhip fays, that I grant, that it cannot, upon theſe principles, be 
demonſtrated, that the ſpiritbal ſubſtance in us is immaterial : from whence 
u conclude, that then my grounds of certainty from ideas are plainly given 
% up,“ This being a way of arguing that you often make uſe of, I have often 
had occaſion to conſider it, and cannot after all ſee the force of this argument. 
I acknowledge, that this or that propoſition cannot upon my principles be 
demonſtrated ; ergo, 1 grant this propoſition to be falſe, that certainty conſiſts 
in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas: for that is my 
ground of certainty, and till that be given up, my grounds of certainty are not 
given up. | | wc | : 
Ibid, * You Rereder tel me, that I ſay, the ſoul's immateriality may be proved pro- 
bable to the higheſt degree, to which your Lordſhip replies, © that is not the 
« point: for it is not probability, but certainty, that you are promiſed in this 
tt way of ideas, and that the foundation of our knowledge and real certainty 
4 lies in them; and is it dwindled into a probability. at laſt?” This is alſo what 
your Lordſhip has been pleaſtd to object to me more than once, that I 
omiſed certainty. L would be glad to know in what words this promiſe is 
made, and where it ſtands, for I love to be a man of my word, I have indeed told 
3 A # Fr : wherein 
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wherein I think certainty, real certainty does conſiſt, as fat as any one attains" 
it; and I do not yet, from any thing your Lordſhip has ſaid againſt it, find any 
reaſon to change my opinion therein: but I do not remember that I pro- 
miſed certainty in this queſtion, concerning the ſoul's immateriality, or in 

wy of thoſe propoſitions, wherein you thinking I come ſhort of certainty, 
infer from thence, that my way of certainty by ideas is given up. And I 
am ſo far from promiling certainty in all things, that I am accuſed by your 
Lordſhip of ſcepticiſm, for ſetting too narrow bounds to our knowledge and 
certainty, Why therefore your Lordſhip-aſks me, and is the certainty” [of 
the ſoul's being immaterial] © dwindled into a probability at Iaſt ?” will be hard 
to ſee a reaſon for, till you can ſhew that I promiſed to demonſtrate that it is 
immaterial z or that others, upon their principles without ideas, being able to 


demonſtrate it immaterial, it comes to dwindle into bare probability, upon my 
principles by ideas. 
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ONE thing more I am obliged to take notice of, I had ſaid, „that the Leit. 1. p. 113. 


„ belief of God being the foundation of all religion and genuine morality, I 
* thought no arguments, that are made uſe (F to work the perſuaſion of a 
«© God into mens minds, ſhould be invalidated, which, I grant, is of ill 
* conſequence.” To which words of mine I find, according to your parti- 


cular favour to me, this teply; © that here I muſt give your Lordſhip leave to An. i. p.89. 


. aſk me, what I think of the univerſal conſent of mankind, as to the being 
« of God? Hath not this been made uſe of as an argument, not only by 
« Chriſtians, but by the wiſeſt and greateſt men among the heathens? And 


«* What then would I think of one who ſhould go about to invalidate this 


% argument? And that by proving, that it hath been diſcovered in theſe latter 
te ages by navigation, that there are whole nations at the bay of Soldania, in 
« Brafil, in the Caribbee-iſlands and Paraquaria, among whom there was 


e found no notion of a God: and even the author of the Eſſay of Human 


« Underſtanding bath done this.” 
To this your queſtion, my Lord, I anſwer, that I think that the univerſal 
conſent of mankind, as to the being of a God, amounts to thus much, that 


the vaſtly greater majority of mankind, have, in all ages of the world, 


actually believed a God; that the majority of the remaining part have not 
actually diſbelieved it, and conſequently thoſe who have actually oppoſed the 
belief of a God, have truly been very few. So that comparing thoſe that 
have actually diſbelieved with thoſe who have aQually believed a God, their 
number is ſo inconſiderable, that in reſpect of this incomparably greater ma- 
jority of thoſe who have owned the belief of a God, it may be ſaid to be the 
univerſal conſent of mankind. | a 
Ius is all the univerſal conſent which truth of matter of fact will allow, 
and therefore all that can be made uſe of to prove a God. But if any one 
would extend it farther, and ſpeak deceitfuily for God; if this univerſality 
ſhould be urged in a ſtrict ſenſe, not for much the majority, but for a general 
conſent of every one, even to a man in all ages and countries: this would 
make it either no argument, or a ey uſeleſs and unneceſſary one. F 15 
| 5 42 
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if any one rey a God, ſuch a perfect vniverſality of conſent is deſtroyed ; 
and if nobody does deny a God, what need of arguments to convince atheiſts ? 

I wouLD crave leave to aſk your Lordſhip, were there ever in the world 
any atheiſt or no? If there were not, what need is there of raifing a queſ- 
tion about the being of a God, when no body queſtions it? What need of 
proviſional arguments againſt a fault, from which mankind are ſo-wholly free ; 
and which, by an univerſal conſent, they may be preſumed to be ſecure from ? 
If you fay (as I doubt not but you will) that there have been atheiſts in the 
world, then your Lordſhip's univerſal conſent reduces itſelf to only a great 
majority; and then make that majority as great as you will, what I have ſaid 
in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, leaves it in its full force, and I have 
not ſaid one word that does in the leaſt invalidate this argument for a God. 
The argument I was upon there, was to ſhew, that the idea of God was not 
innate; and to my. purpoſe it was ſufficient if there were but a leſs number found 
in the world, who had no idea of God, than your Lordſhip will allow there 
have been of profeſſed atheiſts : for whatſoever is innate, muſt be univerſal 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe ; one exception is a ſufficient proof againſt it. So that all 
that I ſaid, and which was quite to another purpoſe, did not at all tend, nor 
can be made uſe of to invaliJate the argument for a deity, grounded on ſuch an 
univerſal conſent as your Lordſhip, and all that build on it muſt own, which is 
only a very diſproportioned majority: ſuch an univerſal conſent my argument 
there neither affirms nor requires to be leſs, than you will be pleaſed to allow 
it. Your Lordſhip therefore might, without any prejudice to thoſe decla- 
rations of good-will and favour you have for the author of the Eſſay of 
Human Underſtanding, have ſpared the mentioning his quoting authors that 
are in print, for matters of fact, to quite another purpoſe, © as going about to 
vy invalidate the argument for a deity from the univerſal conſent of man- 
« Kind;“ fince he leaves that univerſal: conſent as entire, and as large as you 
yourſelf do, or can own, or tuppoſe it. But here I have no reaſon to be ſorry 
that your Lordſhip has given me this occaſion for the vindication of this 
paſſage of my book, if there ſhould be any one beſides your Lordſhip who 
ſhould ſo far miſtake it, as to think it in the leaſt invalidates the argument for 
a God, from the univerſal conſent of mankind. | 


Anſw. 1. p. 9e. Bur becauſe you queſtion the credibility of thoſe authors I have quoted, 


which, you ſay in the next paragraph, were very ill choſen; I will crave leave 
to ſay, that he whom I relied on for his teſtimony concerning the Hotentots of 
Soldania, was no leſs a man than an ambaſſador from the king of England to 


the Great Mogul: of whoſe relation, Monſieur Thevenot, no ill judge in 


the. caſe, had ſo great an eſteem, that he was at the pains to tranſlate it into 


_ «French, and publiſh it in his (which is counted no unjudicious) collection of 


Terry's 
Voyage, 
P+ 17 & 23. 


travels. 'Bat to intercede with your Lordſhip for a little more favourable al- 
lowance of credit to Sir Thomas Roe's relation, Coore, an inhabitant of the 
country who could ſpeak Engliſh, aſſured Mr. Terry, that they of Soldania 
had no God. But if he too have the ill luck to find no credit with you, I hope 
you will be a little more: favourable to a divine of the church of England now 
e living, 


— 
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living, and admit of his. teſtimony in confirmation of Sir Thomas Roe's. 
This worthy gentleman, in the relation of his voyage to Surat, printed but two 
years fince, ſpeaking of the ſame people, has theſe words; © they are ſunk 
even below idolatry, are deſtitute of both prieſt and temple, and faving a 
e little ſhew of rejoicing, which is made at the full and new moon, have loſt 
„all kind of religious devotion, Nature has fo richly provided for their 
* convenience in this life, that they have drowned all ſenſe of the God of it, 
and are grown quite careleſs of the next.” | 

Bur to provide againſt the cleareſt evidence of atheiſm in theſe people, you 
ſay, that the account given of them makes them not fit to be a ſtandard for 
* the ſenſe of mankind.” This, I think, may paſs for nothing, till ſome body 
be found, that makes them to be a ſtandard for the ſenſe of mankind: all 
the uſe I made of them was to ſhew, that there were men in the world that 
had no innate idea of a God. But to keep ſomething like an argument going 
(for what will not that do?) you go near denying thoſe Cafers to be men: 
what elſe do theſe words ſignify ? “ a people ſo ſtrangely bereft of common 
* ſenſe, that they can hardly be reckoned among mankind; as appears by the 
te beſt accounts of the Cafers of Soldania,” &c. I hope if any of them were 
called Peter, James or John, it would be paſt ſcruple that they were men; 
however Courvee, Wewena, and Couſheda, and thoſe others who had names, 
that had no place in your Nomenclator, would hardly paſs muſter with your 
Lordſhip. 

My Lord, I ſhould not mention this, but that what you yourſelf ſay here 
may be a motive to you to conſider, that what you have laid ſuch ſtreſs on, 
concerning the general nature of man, as a real being, and the ſubject of pro- 
perties, amounts to nothing for the diſtinguiſhing of ſpecies; fince you yourſelf 
own that there may be individuals, wherein there is a common nature with a 
particular ſubſiſtence proper to each of them: whereby you are ſo little able 
to know of which of the ranks or ſorts they are, into which you ſay, God 
“ has ordered beings, and which he hath diſtinguiſhed by eſſential properties, 
&© that you are in doubt whether they ought to be reckoned among mankind 


« or no.“ 


Give me leave now to think, my Lord, that I have given an anſwer to 
all, that is any way material in either of the letters you have honoured me 
with. If there be any argument which you think of weight, that you find 
omitted, upon the leaſt intimation from your Lordſhip where it is, I promiſe 
to conſider it, and to endeavour to give you ſatisfaction concerning it, either by 
owning my conviction, or ſhewing what hinders it. This reſp- I (hall think 


due from me to your Lordſhip: though I know better to employ the little 


time my buſineſs and health afford me, than to trouble myſelf with the little 
cavillers, who may either be ſct on, or be forward (in hope to recommend 


themſelves) to meddle in this controverſy. 


BETORE 
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 Beroret Iconclude, it is fit I take notice of the obligation I have to you, for 
the pains you have been at about my Eſſay, which I conclude could not have 
been any way ſo effectually recommended to the world, as by your manner of 
writing againſt it. And ſince your Lordſhip's ſharp ſight, fo carefully employ- 
ed for its correction, has, as I humbly conceive, found no faults in it, which 
your Lordſhip's great endeavours this way have made out to be really there; I 
8 I may preſume it will paſs the better in the world, and the judgment of all 


conſidering men, and make it for the future ſtand better even in your Lord- 
ſhip's opinich, I beg your Lordſhip's pardon for this long trouble, and am, 


Dates, May 4, 


1698. ED a Ig 2 
Your Lordſbip's moſt humble, and 


Moft obedient Servant, 


: \ JoHN Locks. 
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Puts a perfect diſtance betwixt men and brutes, 
ibid. § 10. | 
What, 250. $9. 
Abſtraion, how, 84.5 1. 
Abfiraft ideas, why made, 231. 6, 7, 8. 
—— terms cannot be affirmed one of another, 
291. § I. 
Accident, 169. § 2. 
Actions, the beſt evidence of mens principles, 
19 87. 
But two ſorts of actions, 132. § 4. 168. t. 
Unpleaſant may be made pleaſant, and how, 
159. H 69. 
Cannot be the ſame in different places, 192. 
* 
Conſidered as modes, or as moral, 213. 15. 
Adequate ideas, 224. 1, 2. 
Ideas, we have not of any ſpecies of ſubſtances, 
347. 20. | 
png are only in concrete, 291. Fr. 
reement 21 diſagreement of our ideas fourfold, 
326. §3. 
Algebra, 409. 1 15. 
Alteration, 189. § 2. 
Analogy, uſeful in natural philoſophy, 419. F 12. 
Anger, 130. 12, 14. 
Antipathy and ſympathy, whence, 239. F 7. 
Arguments of four ſorts, 
1. Ad vercundiam, 434. F 19. 
2. Ad ignorantiam, ibid. § 20. 
3. Ad hominem, ibid. § 21. 
4. Ad judicium, ibid. F 22. 
right, ibid. § 22. 
Arithmetick : the uſe of cyphers in arithmetick, 
| 342. § 19. OG 
Artificial things are moſt of them collective ideas, 
| 185, i 
Why MT leſs liable to confuſion, about ar- 
tificial things, than about natural, 285. § 40. 
Have diſtinct ſpecies, ibid. & 41. 
ent to maxims, 7. § 10. | 
Upon hearing and underſtanding the terms, 10. 
17, 18. 
A Fe a mark of ſelf-evidence, 1c. SF 18. 
Not of innate, ibid. & 18. 11. § 19, 20. p. 38. 
19. 0 
Aſſert to probability, 413. F 3. 
Ought to be proportioned to the proofs, 447. 


This alone 


I 
Aſſeciation of ideas, 237. 


CAPACITY, 87.y 3. 


This aſſociation how made, 238. F 6. 
Ill effects of it, as to antipathies, ibid. F 7, 8. 
p. 241. 615. 


5 . 
And this in ſes of philoſophy and religion, 
ibid. F 18. 
Its ill influences as to intellectual habits, ibid. 
817. 


| Aſſurance, 417. F 6. 


Ho it differs from certainty, 635, &c. 
Atheiſm in the world, 32. § 8. 
Atom, what, 193. 53. 
Authority ; relying on others opinions, one great 
cauſe of error, 455. § 17. 


B. 


BEINGS, but two ſorts, 391, F 9g. 
The external being mult be cogitative, ibid, 


Q 10. 

Belief, what, 413. § 3. 

Jo be without reaſon, is againſt our duty, 435. 

24. 

Bei in our opinion, not a rule of God's ac- 
tions, 34. § 12. 

Blind man, it made to ſee, would not know which 
a globe, which a cube, by his fight, though he 
knew them by his touch, 72 5 8. 

Bled, how it appears in a microſcope, 173. 5 11, 

Brutes have no univerſal ideas, 81. $F 10, 11. 
Abſtract not, ibid. & 10. 

Body. We have no more primary ideas of body 

than of ſpirit, 176. § 16. 

The primary ideas of body, ibid. 5 17. 

The extenſion, or coheſion, of body, as hard 
to be underſtood, as the thinking of ſpirit, 
178, 179. F 27, 24, 25, 26, 27. 

Moving of yp by body, às hard to be con- 
ceived as by ſpirit, 180. F 28. 

Operates only by impulſe, 65.y 11. 

This further explained and rectified, 754 

What, 89.4 11. | 

The author's notion of his body, 2 Cor. v. 
10. p. 651. and of his on body, 1 Cor. 
xv. 35. &c. p. 654. The meaning of the 
ſame tody, p. 650. Whether the word 
body be a ſimple or complex term, p. 653. 
This only a controverſy about the ſenſe of a 
word, p. 662. 

But, its ſeveral ſigniſications, 290, § 5. 


C. 


Capacities, to know their extent, uſeful, 2, 


94. | | 15 


vs 


r 
T TY 


| 


| 


ud 0 


- Comments upon law, why infinite, 296. $ 9. 
Complex ideas how made, 80. F 6. p. 84. 1. 


EN DE 


To cure ſcepticiſm and idleneſs, 3, § 6. 
Are ſuited to our preſent ſtate, 2. 5. 
Cauſe, 189. F 1. 
And effect, ibid. | 
Ce: tainty depends on intuition, 329 F 1. 
Wherein it conſiſts, 358. Y 18. 
Of truth, 358. 135 * 
To be had in very few general propoſitions 
concerning ſubſtances, 368. § 13. 
Where to be had, 370. 5 16. 
Verbal, 364. 5 8. | 
Real, ibid. | e 
Senſible knowledge, the utmoſt certainty we 
have of exiſtence, 337. 
The author makes it not depend on clear and 
diſtin& ideas, 529, &c. 
His notion of it not dangerous, 545, &c. How 
oppoſed by the biſhop of Worceſter, 600, 
&c. And vindicated by the author, ibid. By 
ideas, by ſenſe, &c. not inconſiſtent, 603, . 


&c. The author's notion of it not againſt _ 


the myſteries of faith, 611. How it differs 
from aſſurance, 635. F 6. p. 417, &c. It 
may flow from a divine teſtimony, 644, 
645. The author's way of certainty not 
different from that of reaſon, 700, &c. 


- Changelings, whether men or no, 355. { 13, 14. 


Clearneſi alone hinders confuſions of ideas, 79. 


1 | 
Clear and obſcure ideas, 216, F 2. 


Colours, modes of colours, 125. 4. 


In theſe the mind is 1833 than paſſive, ibid. 
2. | | 
Tdeas reduceable to modes, ſubſtances and re- 
lations, ibid. F 2. | 
Comparing ideas, 80. 6 4. 
Herein men excel brutes, ibid. 5 5. 
Compounding ideas, ibid. $ 65. 
In this is a great difference between men and 
brutes, ibid. G 7. 
Compulſion, 135. Y 13. 
Confidence, 418. 57. | 
Confuſion of ideas, wherein it conſiſts, 217, 5 5, 
6, 7. N | 
Caules of confuſion in ideas, 217. 4 7, 8, 9. 
p. 219. § 12. ; | 
Of ideas, grounded on a reference to names, 
© ibid. § 10, 11, 12. 5 
Its remedy, ibid. & 12. | - 


- Confuſed ideas, 216. § 4+ 
Euonſcience is our own opinion of our own actions, 


19. 88. | 
Conſcreuſneſs makes the ſame perſon, 197. $ 10. 
pi. 200.45 16. 
Conſciouſneſs, probably annexed to the ſame 


individual, immaterial ſubſtance, 204. 125. 


Neceſſary to thinking, 46. 5 10, II. p- 50. 
9 19. 
What, ibid. 5 19. 


Cuntemſ lation, 74. § r. 
Creation, 189. 6 2. 
Not. to be denied, becauſe we cannot conceive 
the manner how, 395. 19. 


D. 
E DUCTIONS,-- the author agrees with Ari- 
ſtotle in the way of making them, 701. 
Definiti n, why the genus is uſed in definitions, 
3:0, 10s . | 
Defining of terms would cut off a great part of 
diſputes, 308. H 15. | 
Demonſtration, 331. § 3. | 
* ſo clear as intuitive knowledge, ibid. $ 4, 
. 

Joints knowledge neceſſary in each ſtep of a 
demonſtration, ibid. $ 7, Yet not always 
ſo plain, as that two and two make four 

'.:,TI05, MD. 

Not limited to quantity, 332 { 9. 

Why that has been ſuppoſed, ibid. 5 10. 

Not to be expected in all caſes, 400. F 10. 

What, 412. $I. p. 432. 515. 

8 * 129. 9 6. 
s a ſtate of uneaſineſs, 142.5 31, 32. 
Is moved only by happineſs, 146. f 41. 


Hou far, 147. § 43. 


How to be raiſed, 149 6 46. 
Miſled by wrong judgment, 155. f. 60. 
Dictionaries, how to be made, 324. 5 25, 


Ds 78. F. 1. 


he foundation of ſome general maxims, ibid. 
Diſcourſe cannot be between two men, who have 
different names for the ſame idea, or different 
- ideas for the ſame name, 58. 5. 
Deſpair, 130. H 111. 
Diſpoſition, 168. F 10. 


Dijſputing. The art of diſputing prejudicial to 


knowledge, 30g. 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Deſtroys the 8 o LES, 150 $ 10, 
Diſputes, whence, 95.4 28. | 
Diſputes, multiplicity of them owing to the abuſe 
of words, 311. 522 
Are moſt about the ſignification of words, 317. 


- IS 7- 

Diltedd, 86. § 3. 

D-/lin# ideas, 216. 4. 

Divifibi-ity of matter incomprehenſible, 181. 

L317. 

Dreaming, 127. 1. 

S:1dom in fome men, 48. F 14. 

Dream: tor the moſt part irrational, 49. § 16; 
In d:cams no ideas but of ſenſation, or reflec- 
tion, ibid. F 17. 

Durati n, 96. 1, 2. | | 

W hence we get the idea of duration, ibid, 5 3, 


45 5» | | 
Not from motion, 99: 8 16. 
Its meafure, 100. C 17, 18. | 
Any regular periodical appearance, ibid. 5 


19, 20, 
None 


LW * . 


if " of its meaſures known to be exact, 101. 
21. 
Me only gueſs them equal by the train of our 
ideas, ibid. $ 21. 

Minutes, days, years, &c. not neceſſary to du- 
ration, 102. 23. Change of the meaſures 
of duration, change not the notion of it, 
ibid. 23. 

The meaſures of duration, as the revolutions 

of the ſun, may be applied to duration be- 
fore the ſun exiſted, 103. § 25, 26, 29. 
Duration without beginning, ibid. $ 27. 

How we meaſure duration, 104. § 28, 29, 30. 

Recapitulation, concerning our ideas of dura- 
tion, time, and eternity, 105. $ 32. 

Duration and expanſion compared, ibid. 

They mutually embrace each other, 111. $ 12. 

Conſidered as a line, ibid. f 11, 

Duration not conceivable by us without ſuc- 
ceſſion, ibid. & 12. 


E. 


 F,PUCA TION, partly the cauſe of unreaſon- 
ablenefs, 238. § 3. 
Effect, 189. 5 1. 
. Enthuſiaſm, 441, 
Deſcribed, 442. § 6, 7. 
Its riſe, ibid. § 5. 
Ground of perſuaſion muſt be examined, and 
how, 443. § 10. DINE 
Firmneſs of it, no ſufficient proof, 445. $ 
1a. 13. 7 
Enthuſiaſm fails of the evidence it pretends to, 
444. 11. 
Envy, 130. § 13, 14. 
Error, what, 447. 1. 
Cauſes of error, ibid. 
1. Want of proofs, 448. § 2. 
2. Want of ſkill to uſe them, 449.Y 5. 
3. Want of will to uſe them, 450. 6. 
4. Wrong meaſures of probability, 451. § 7. 
Fewer men aſſent to errors, than is ſuppoled, 
456. § 18. 
Eſſence, real and nominal, 253. f 15. 
Suppoſition of unintelligible, real eſſences of 
ſpecies, of no uſe, 254. F 17. 


Real and nominal eſſences, in ſimple ideas and 


modes always the ſame, in ſubſtances always 
different, ibid. § 18. : 
Eſſences, how ingenerable and incorruptible, ibid. 
n | 
Specifick eſſences of mixed modes are of mens 
making, and how, 261. $ 3. 
T hough arbitrary, yet not at random, 263. 
97. 
Of 4 modes, why called notions, 266. 
$ 12. ö | 
What, 268. 5 2. 
Eſſences, relate only to ſpecies, 269. § 4. 
Real eſſences, what, 270. Y 6. 
VOI. I. 


* 


We know them not, 271. $ 9. 
Our ſpecifick eſſences of ſubſtances are ro- 
925 but collections of ſenſible ideas, 275. 
21. | 
Nominal are made by the mind, 277.4 26, 
But not altogether arbitrarily, 279. § 28. 
Nominal eſſences of ſubſtances, how made, 
279. § 28, 29, 
Are very various, 280. § 30. p. 281.5 31. 
Of ſpecies, is the abſtract idea, the name fands 
for, 251.4 12. p. 254.4 19. 
Is of man's making, 252. f 14. 
But founded in the agreement of things, ibid, 
13. 
Real A2 determine not our ſpecies, ibid. 5 13. 
Every diſtinct, abſtract idea, with a name, 
is a diſtinct eſſence of a diſtin ſpecies, ibid. 
14. | 
Real eſſences of ſubſtances, not to be known, 
368. F 12, 
Eſſential, what, 268. § 2. p. 269. $ 5. 
Nothing eſſential to individuals, ibid. $ 4. 
But to ſpecies, 270. F 6. 
Eſſential difference, what, 269. 5 5. 
Eternal verities, 402, $ 14. 
Eternity, in our diſputes and reaſonings about it, 
why we are apt to blunder, 220. § 15. 
Whence we get its idea, 104. f 28. 
Evil, what, 146. $ 42. 
Exiſtence, an idea of ſenſation and reflection, 61. 
$ 7+ 


Our own exiſtence we know intuitively, 388. 


And 3 doubt of it, ibid. F 3. 

Of created things, knowable only by our ſenſes, 
ibid. F 1. | 

Paſt exiſtence known only by memory, 400. 


$ II, 
Expanſion, boundleſs, 106. § 2. 
Should be applied to ſpace in general, 103. 
927. | 
PRs a often helps us, where we think not 
that it does, 72.4 8. a 
Extaſy, 127. 1. | 
Extenſion we have no diſtin ideas of very great, 
or very little extenſion, 220. 6 16. 
Of body, incomprehenſible, 178. $ 23, &c. 
Denominations, from place and extenſion, are 
many of them relatives, 191. $ 5. 
And body not the ſame thing, 89. F 11. 
Its definition inſignificant, go. F 15. 
Of body and of ſpace how dillinguiſked, 58. 


$5. p. 94 $27- 
F. 


ACULTIES of the mind firſt exerciſcd, 82 


514. | | 
Are but powers, 137. 117. 
Operate not, ibid. y 18, 20. 


Faith and opinion, as diſtinguiſhed from Know- 


ledge, what, 411. § 2, 3. 
5 G 


And 


25 
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And knowledge, their difference, ibid. 4 3. 
What, 421. 14 


Not oppoſite to reafon, 435. F 24. 


Faith, as contra - diſtinguiſhed to ane what, 


436. § 2. 
Cannot convince us of any thing contrary to 
our reaſon, 437, &c. § 5, 6, 8. : 
Matter of faith | is only divine revelation, 440. 


89. 
Things N reaſon are only proper matters 


of faith, ibid. § 7, 9. 
Falſehood, what it is, 361. 89. 
Fear, 130. N10. 
Figure, 87.Y 5. 
Figurative ſpeech, an abuſe of WONG 315. 


34. 
Fran? and infinite, modes of quantity, 115. $1. 
All 


poſitive ideas of quantity, finite, 118. F 8. 


Forms, ſubſtantial forms diſtinguiſh not ſpecies, - 


272. § 10. 
Free, how far a man is ſo, 138. § 21. 
A man not free to will, or not to will, ibid. 
§ 22, 23, 24. 
Freedom belongs only to agents, ibid. 8 19. 
W herein it conſiſts, 140. § 27. 
Free will, liberty belongs not to the will, 136. § 14. 
W herein conſiſts that, which is called free-will, 


139. § 24. p. 149. § 47. 
G 


(CENERAL ideas, how made, 81. 5 9. 
Knowledge, what, 350. & 31. 
Propoſitions cannot be Known to be true, with- 
out knowing the eſſence of the ſpecies, 362. 


Gente words how made, 246. $ 6. p. 247. 
Boat only to ſigns, 248. § 1. 
Gentlemen ſhould not be ignorant, 450. § 6. 
Genus and ſpecies, what, 250. $10. 
Are but Latin names for ſorts, 264. $9. 
Is but a partial conception of what is in the 
ſpecies, 281. § 32. 
And ſpecies adjuſted to the end of ſpeech, 282. 


933. 


And ſpecies are made in order to general 


names, 284. § 39. 
G.neration, 189. § 2. 


God immoveable, becauſe infinite, 177. $ 21, 


Fills immenſity, as well as eternity, 107. 5 3. 


_ His duration not like that of the creatures, 111. 

$ 12. 

An idea of God not innate, 32. $8, 

The exiſtence of a God evident, and obvious 
to reaſon, ibid. $9. 

The notion of a God once got, is the likelieſt 
to ſpread and be continued, ibid. $9, 10. 

Idea of God late and pee, 35. $13, 

Contrary, 36. § 15, 16, 

Inconſiſtent, ibid. $ 15. 


Hardneſs, what, 57. 84. 


The beſt notions of God, got by thought and 
application, 36. $ 15. 

Notions of God frequently not worthy of him, 

6. 5 16. 

The being of a God certain, ibid. proved, 389. 

As evident, as that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right ones, 40. $22. Vea, 
as v6 two oppoſite angles are equal, p. 37. 

434 

More certain than any other exiftences without 

us, ibid. F 16. 

The idea of God, not the only proof of his ex- 
iſtence, 389, &c. 1 

The being of a God he foundation of morality 
and divinity, ibid. 5 7. 

How we make our idea of God, 182.4 33. 34. 

Gold is fixed; the various ſignification of this 

propoſition, 288. $50. 

W ater ſtrained through it, 58. $ 4. 


Gord and evil, what, 128. F 2. p. 146. $ 42. 


The greater good determines not the will, 143. 
Kc. F 35, 38, 44. 
* 147. 44 44» 46. p. 155, &c. $ 59, 60, 


55 
Twofold. 156. $6r. 
Works on < will only by deſire, 149. $ 46. 
: Deſire of good how to be raiſed, ibid. & 46, 47. 


. H 
ABIT, 168. F 10. | 
Habitual actions paſs often without our 
notice, 73. F 10. 
Hair, how it appears in a microſcope, 173. § 11. 
Happineſ, what, 146. + 42. 


What happineſs men purſue, ibid. $ 43. 
How we come to reſt in narrow happineſs, 


155. § 59, 60. 


Hatred, 129. $5. p. 130. I 14. 

Heat and cold, how * ſenſation of them both 
is produced, by the ſame water, at the ſame 
time, 67. 0 0 

Hiſtory, what hiſtory of moſt authority, 419. MTs 


Hope, 130. 8 9 


Hypotheſes, their u uſe, 408. F 13. 
Are to be built on matter of fact, 46. § 10. 


I 


ARGON, how to be avoided, 136. 
5 Ice and water whether diſtin ſpecies, 274. 


Idea, 14 64. 88. 
Ideas their original in children, 30. § 2. 


p. 35+ Y1 
N $17. 
Becauſe not remembered, ibid. F 20. 
Are what the mind is employed about, in 
thinking, 43. 81. 
All from 5 or e ibid. 5 or 
ow 
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How this is to be underſtood, 459. 

I ROT. ay of getting, obſervable in children, 

45 96. Td 

Why ſome have more, ſome fewer ideas, 
ibid, $ 7. 

Of reflection got late, and in ſome very ne- 

 gligently, ibid. § 8. 

Their beginning and increaſe in children, 5 f. 
§ 21, 22, 23, 24. | 

bu original in ſenſation and reflection, 52. 

24. | | 

Of one ſenſe, 54. Sr. 

What names, 55. 3 

Of more than one ſenſe, 59. 

Of reflection, 59. F 1. 

Of ſenſation and reflection, ibid. 

As in the mind, and in things, muſt be diſ- 

tinguiſhed, 64. F 7. 

Not always reſemblances, 66. § 15, &c. 

Which are firſt, is not material to know, 


70. $7. 
9 often altered by the judgment, 
ibid. F 8. 
Principally thoſe of ſight, 72. $9. 
Of reflection, 82.Y — 72 
Simple ideas men agree in, 95. § 28. | 
Move in a regular train in our minds, 98. 5 9g. 
Ideas, that have degrees want names, 125. $6. 
Why ſome have names, and others not, 126. 


$ 7. 
Original, 163. $ 73. | 
All complex ideas reſolvable into ſimple, 167. 


What ſimple ideas have been moſt modified, 
168. § 10. 

Our complex idea of God, and other ſpirits, 
common in every thing, but infinity, 183. 

1 

Clear and obſcure, 216. § 2. 

Diſtinct and:confuſed, 216. F 4. 

May be clear in one part and obſcure in ano- 
ther, 219. F 13. 

Real and fantaſtical, 222. 61. 

Simple are all real, ibid. 5 2. 

And adequate, 224. § 2. 

What idea of mixed modes are fantaſtical, 

ibid. 8 4. 

What idea of ſubſtances are fantaſtical, ibid. 


" 

PP and inadequate, ibid. F 1. 
Ho faid to be in things, 224. 9 2. 

Modes are all adequate ideas, 225. 5 3. 
Unleſs, as referred to names, 226. §4, 5. 
Of ſubſtances inadequate, 229. $ 11. 

1. as referred to real eſſences, 231. $ ©, 7. 
2. as referred to a collection of {imple ideas, 

232. 88. 

Simple ideas are perfect exlure, 229. f 12. 
Of ſubſtances are perfect ex]vra, 230. Y 13. 
Of modes are perfect archetypes, 230. $ 14. 
True or falſe, ibid. G 1, &c. 
When falſe, 236, &c. § 21, 22, 23, 25. 


As bare appearances in the mind, neither true 
nor falſe, 231. 5 3. 

As referred to other mens ideas, or to real 
exiſtence, or to real eſſences, may be true 
or falſe, 231. § 4, 5. 

Reaſon of ſuch reference, ibid. 5 6, 7, 8. 

Simple ideas referred to other men's ideas, 
leaſt apt to be falſe, 232. F 9. 

Complex ones, in this reſpect, more apt to be 
911 eſpecially thoſe of mixed modes, 233. 

II. 


Simple ideas, referred to exiſtence, are all 


true, 233. § 14. p. 234. 816. 
Though they ſhould be different in different 
, men, ibid. Y 15. 


Complex ideas of modes are all true, ibid. f 17. 


Of ſubſtances when falſe, 236. F 21, &c. 

When right, or wrong, 237. $ 26. 

That we are uncapable of, 345. § 23. 

That we cannot attain, becauſe of their re- 
moteneſs, ibid. & 24. 

Becauſe of their minuteneſs, 346. 5 25. 

Simple have a real conformity to things, 351. 


84. 
And all others, but of ſubſtances, ibid. § 5. 
Simple cannot be got by words of definitions, 
258. SJ 11. 


Iden, but only by experience, 259. F 14. 


Of mixed modes, why moſt compounded, 
266. § 13. 


Specifick, of mixed modes, how at firſt made : 


inſtance in Kinneah and Niouph, 286. 


8 . 

Of ſubſtances: inſtance in Zahab, 288. F 47. 

Simple ideas and modes have all abſtract, as 
well as concrete, names, 292. § 2. 

Of ſubſtances, have ſcarce any concrete names, 
292. I 2. 

Different in different men, 297. F 13. 

Our ideas, almoſt all relative, 132. § 2. 

Particular are firſt in the mind, 295. $9. 

General are imperfect, ibid. 

How poſitive ideas may be from privative 
cauſes, 63. 84. 

The uſe of this term not dangerous, 540. 
&c. It is fitter than the word notion, ibid. 
other wards as liable to be abuſed as this, 
ibid. Yet it is condemned, both as new, 
and not new, 542, 543. The ſame with 

notion, ſenſe, meaning, &c. 547. Their 
connection may be clear, though they are 
not wholly fo, 549, &c. TI hey are not the 
things, whereof they are ideas, ibid. 


Identical propoſitions teach nothing, 382. § 2. 
Identity, not an innate idea, 31. 


3 4 LY 

Diverſity, 191. 
Of a plant wherein it conſiſts, 193. $ 4. 
Of animals, 194. § 5. 
Of a man, 194. $6. p. 195. $8. 
Unity of ſubſtance does not always make the 

ſame identity, 194. 57. | 
Perſonal identity, 196. Y 9. 


5 G23 Depends 


N 


Depends on the ſame conſciouſneſs, 197. F 10. 
Continued exiſtence makes identity, 205. 5 29. 
And diverſity, in ideas, the firſt perception o 
the mind, 326. § 4. | * 
Ideot, and madmen, 82. § 12, 13. | 
 Tgnorance, our ignorance infinitely exceeds our 
knowledge, 344. $22. | 
Cauſes of ignorance, 345. I 23. 
1. For want of ideas, ibid, 
2, For want of a diſcoverable conneQion be- 
tween the ideas we have, 348. § 28. 
3. For want of tracing the ideas we have, 
O. x 
Illation, what, 422. §2. 
{mmenſity, 86. § 4. | | 
' How this idea is got, 116. § 3. 
Immerali:tes, of whole nations, 20. § 9, 10. 
Immortality, not annexed to any ſhape, 356. § 15. 
[mpenetrability, 56. & 1. 
Impoſition of opinions unreaſonable, 416. F 4. 


{mpoſſibile eſt idem eſſe & non eſſe, not the firſt 


thing known, 14. § 25. 
Impolſibility, not an innate idea, 30. \ 3. 
Tpre/jion on the mind, what, 5. § 5. 
Tnad:quate ideas, 216. I J. * 
Incompatibility, how far knowable, 340. F 15. 
Indinid.at.onis principium, is exiſtence, 193. 83. 
Infulliblèe judge of controverhies, 34. $12, 
Inference, what, 411. § 2, 3» 4. | 
Infinite, why the idea of infinite not applicable 
to other ideas as well as thoſe of quantity, 
ſince they can be as often repeated, 117. 86. 
The idea of infinity of ſpace, or number, and 
of ſpace, or number, i 
tinguiſhed, 118. 57. 
Our idea of infinite very obſcure, ibid. 5 8. 
Number furniſhes us with the cleareſt ideas of 
infinite, 119 $9. * Ts 
The idea of infinite, a growing idea, 119. 
12. | 


Our idea of infinite, partly poſitive, partly 


comparative, partly negative, 121. § 15. 

Why ſome men think they have an idea of 

infinite duration, but not of infinite ſpace, 
123. I 20. 

Why diſputes about infinite are uſually per- 

plexed, 124. f 21. | - 

Our idea of infinity has its original in ſenſa- 

tion and refleCtion, 124. 8 22. 

We have no poſitive idea of infinite, 120. 
| § 13, 14. p. 122. 5 10. | 
Infinity, why more commonly allowed to dura- 

tion than to expanſion, 79. 84. 

How applied to God by us, 107, § 2. 
How we get this idea, ibid. & 2, 3. | 

The infinity of number, duration, and ſpace, 

different ways conſidered, 111. § 10, 11. 
Innate truths muſt be the firſt known, 15. 26. 

Principles to no purpoſe, if men can be ig- 

norant or doubtful of them, 23. $13. 


Principles of my Lord Herbert examined, 24. 


$ 15, &c. 5 | : 


infinite, muſt be diſ- 


Moral rules to no purpoſe, if effaceable, or 
alterable, 26. § 20. 
Propoſitions muſt be diſtinguiſhed from others 
by their clearneſs and uſefulneſs, 40. $ 21; 
The doctrine of innate piinciples of ill conſe- 
quence, 42. 124. 
Inſtant, what, 98. § 10. . | 
And continual change, 99. § 13, 14, 15. 
Intuitive knowledge, 330. $ 1. 
Our higheſt certainty, 408. F 14. 
Invention, w herein in conſiſts, 77, 88. 


Joy, 1 30. § 7. | 
Iron, of what advantage to mankind, 407. F1r. 


Judgment, wrong judgments, in reference to good 


and evil, 154. 558. 

Right judgment, ibid. 

One cauſe of wrong judgment, 403. F 3. 
Wherein it conſiſts, 409, &c. 


V . 
XN OWLEDGE has a great connection 


with words, 313. 6 25. 
The author's definition of it explained and de- 
fended, 502. How it differs from faith, 
ibid. His definition of it leads not to ſcep- 
ticiſm, 599, &c. | : 
What, 326. 6 2. 
How much our knowledge depends on our 
ſenſes, 323. {$ 23. { 
Actual, 328. 88. 
Habitual, ibid. $8. ny 
Habitual, twofold, ibid. F 9. - 
Intuitive, 229. f/... 
Intuitive, the cleareſt, ibid. 
Intuitive, irreſiſtible, ibid. 
Demonſtrative, 330. 6 2. | 
Of general truths, is all either intuitive or de- 
monſtrative, 324. {F 14. 
Of particular exiſtences, is ſenſitive, ibid. 
Clear ideas do not always produce clear know- 
ledge, 334. F 15. | 
W hat kind of knowledge we have of nature, 
z. 12, 5 0 ; 
Its beginning and progreſs, 83. § 15, 16, 17. 
C ö 
Given us, in the faculties to attain it, 34. 5 12. 
Mens knowledge according to the employ- 
ment of their faculties, 40. F. 22, 
To be got only by the application of our own 
17 to the contemplation of things, 41. 
1 | EPs 
Extent of human knowledge, 335. 

Our knowledge goes not beyond our ideas, 
ibid. $1. ; 
Nor beyond the perception of their agreement, 

or diſagreement, ibid. 8 2. 5 4 
Reaches not to all our ideas, ibid. 5 3. 
Much leſs to the reality of things, 336. 6 6. 
Vet very improveable if right ways were taken, 


ibid. $ 6, 
Of 


D ER 


Of co-exiſtence very narrow, 338. §9, 10, 11. 
And therefore, of ſubſtances very narrow, 339, 
&c. F 14, 15, 16. 
Of other relations indeterminable, 341. F 18. 
Of exiſtence, 344. § 21. 
Certain and univerſal, where to be had, 348, 
29. 
In uſe of words, a great hindrance of know- 
, ledge, 349. $ 30. 
General, where to be got, 350. 5 31. 
Lies only in our thoughts, 355. § 13. 
Reality of our knowledge, 349. 
Of mathematical truths, how real, 352. $6. 
Of morality, real, ibid. 87. 
Of ſubſtances, how far real, 339. F 12. 
What makes our knowledge real, 351. 3. 
p. 353- $8. ; 
Knowledge, conſidering things, and not names, 
the way to knowledge, 355. $ 13. 
Of ſubſtances, wherein it conſiſts, 339. 5 10. 
What required to any tolerable knowledge of 
ſubſtances, 368. F 14. : 
_ Self-evident, 370. $5 2. 
Of identity and diverſity, as large as our ideas, 
338. $8. p. 370. $ 4 
Wherein it conſiſts, ibid. 
Of co-exiſtence, very ſcanty, 372. 5 5. 
Of relations of modes, not ſo ſcanty, ibid. 6 6, 
Of real exiſtence, none, ibid. 5 7. 
Begins in particulars, 373. $ 9- 
Intuitive of our own exiſtence, 388. f 3. 
Demonſtrative of a God, 389. F 1. 
Improvement of knowledge, 402. 
Not improved by maxims, ibid. 
Why ſo thought, ibid, 
Knowledge improved, only by perfecting and 
comparing ideas, 404. 6. p. 408. F 14. 
And finding their relations, 405. $ 7. 
By intermediate ideas, 408. 5 14. 
In ſubſtances, how to be improved, 405. $ 9. 


Partly neceſſary, partly voluntary, 409. 51. 


p. 410. 92. | 
Why ſome, and fo little, 410. 4 2. 
How increaſed, $14.1 b. 


2 7 NGUAGES, why they change, 166. $7, 
Wherein it conſiſts, 243. $ 1, 2, 3. 
Its uſe, 263. 5 7. 
Its imperfections, 293. F I. 
Double uſe, ibid. 54 1. 
The uſe of language deſtroyed by the ſubtilty 
of diſputing, 296. 510, II. 
Ends of language, 302. $ 23. 
Its imperfections, not eaſy to be cured, 304. 
and 315. $2, 4, 5 6. 
The cure of them neceſſary to philoſophy, 
; 316. § 3. 11 
To uſe no word without a clear and diftin& 
idea annexed to it, is one rem:dy of the im- 


perſections of language, 317. $8. p. 318. 
9 9- | | 


Propriety in the uſe of words, another remedy, 
319. F 11. 
Law of nature generally allowed, 19. 6 6. 
There is, though not innate, 22. $13. 
Its inforcement, 208. $ 6. 
Learning, the ill ftate of learning in theſe latter 
ages, 293, &c. 
Of the ſchools lies chiefly in the abuſe of words, 
296, &c. 305, 
Such learning of ill conſequence, 306. 
J 10, Ke. 
Liberty, what, 134. $ 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. p. 136. 
815. 
Belongs not to the will, ibid. $ 14. 
To be determined by the reſult of our own de- 
liberation, is no reſtraint of liberty, 149. 
548, 49, 50. 
Liberty, founded in a power of ſuſpending our 
particular deſires, 149. 5 47. p. 151. 
§ 51, 52. 
Light, its abſurd definitions, 257. $ 10. 
Light in the mind, what, 445. $ 13. 
Logick has introduced obſcurity into languages, 
305. F 6,7. 
And hindered knowledge, ibid. 5 7. 
Love, 129. 94. 
| M. 

A442? NESS, B82. {$ 13. Oppoſition to 
_ reaſon deſerves that name, 238. $ 4. 
Magiſterial. The moſt knowing are leaſt magi- 

ſterial, 416. 5 4. 
Making, 189. F 2. 
Man not the product of blind chance, 390, $ 6. 
The eſſence of man is placed in his ſhape, 
357. $106. 
We know not his real eſſence, 268. $ 3. 
p. 276. $22, p. 278. F 27. i 
The boundaries of the human ſpecies not de- 
termined, ibid. 5 27. c 
Which makes the ſame individual man, 202. 


$ 21. p. 205. § 29. 
The ſame man may be different perſons, 201. 
6 19; 1 N 


Mathematicks, their methods, 405. 87. Im- 
provement, 409. $15. Of the ule of them, 
in natural philoſophy, 728. 

Matter incomprehenſible, both in its coheſion and 
diviſibility, 178. $23. p. 181. $ 39, 31. 

What, 308. § 15. | 

Whether it may think, is not to be known, 
336. $6. p. 757, &c. | 

Cannot produce motion, or any thing elle, . 
391. § 10. | 

And motion cannot produce thought, ibid. 

Not eternal, 3905. 18. 

Maxims, 370, &c. p. 379. § 12, 13, 14, 15. 
The author denies not the certainty of them, 
696. He allows them to be of ſome uc, 697. 

Not alone ſelf-evident, 370. 3. 

Are not the truths firſt know +, 373. 89. | 

Not the foundation of our kno / edge, b. 10. 
W hcrein 
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Wherein their evidence conſiſts, 373. $10. 
Their uſe, 375. $11, 12. 
Why the moſt general ſelf-evident propoſitions 
alone, paſs for maxims, ibid. $11, 


| Are commonly proofs, only where there is no 


need of proofs, 369. F 15. 

Of little uſe, with clear terms, 381, 6 19. 

Of dangerous uſe, with doubtful terms, 379, 
&c. F 12. p. 382. § 20. 

When firſt known, 7, &c. 5 9, 1a. 13. p. 8. 
914, 16. 

How they gain aſſent, 12. C21, 22. 

Made from particular obſervations, ibid. 


Not in the underſtanding' before they are ac-_ 


tually known, 12. $ 22. 
Neither their terms not ideas innate, 13. $ 23. 
Leaſt known to children and. illiterate people, 
15. $27. 
Memory, 75. $ 2. 
Attention, pleaſure, and pain, ſettle ideas i in 
the memory, ibid. 5 3. 
And repetition, ibid. $ 4. p. 76. 5 6. 
Difference of memory, 75- ; 4» 5: 
In remembrance, the mind ſometimes active, 
ſometimes paſſive, 76: $ 7. 
Its neceffity, ibid. $ 5. p. 77: 98. 
Defects, 77. $ 8,9. 
In brutes, 78. 5 10. 


Metaphy/i cks, and ſchool divinity filled with unin- 


ſtructive propoſitions, 386. 69. 
Method uſed in mathematicks, 405. $ 7. 
Mind, the quickneſs of its actions, 73. F 10. 


Minutss, hours, days, not neceſſary to duration, 


02. 9 23. 
Miracles, the ground of aſſent to miracles, 417. 
9813. 
Mi; iſer, what, 146. 5 42> | 
es, mixed modes, 164, 6 I. 
Made by the mind, 165. $ 2. 
Sometimes got by the gation of their 
names, 165. $ 
Whence a mixed mode has its unity, ib. §. 4. 
Occaſion of mixed modes, 166. 55. 


Mixed modes, their ideas, how got, 167. $9. 


Modes ſimple and complex, 8 5. 94. 
Simple modes, 86, 581 
Of motion, 125. 5 2. 


Moral good and evil, what, 208. F 5. 


Three rules, whereby men judge of moral 
rectitude, ibid. 

Beings, how — on ſimple ideas of ſen- 
ſation and reflection, 212. f 14, 15. 

Rules not ſelf-evident, 18. $ 4. 

Variety of opinions, concerning moral rules, 
whence, 18. 5 5, 6. 

Rules, if innate, cannot with public allowance 
be tranſgreſſed, 21, &c. F 11, 12, 13. 


Morality, . of demonſtration, 320. 5 16. 


„„ 
The proper ſtudy. of mankind, 375. 111. 


Of actions, in their conformity ta a rule, 213. 
4 15. 


Miſtakes ine moral notions, owing. to names 
213. $1 : 

Diſcourſes i in morality, if not clear, it is the 
fault of the ſpeaker, 321. $17. 

Hindrances of demonſtrative treating of mora- 
lity, 1. Want of marks. 2. Complexed- 
neſs, 341. § 19. 3. Intereſt, 344. $ 20. 

Change of names in morality, changes not the 
nature of things, 353. $9. 

And mechaniſm, hard to be reconciled, 24. $14. 

Morality, ſecured amidſt mens wrong judgments, 
160. $70, 
Motion, flow or very ſwift, by not perceived, 
98. 97, 8, 9, 10, 11. 
Voluntary, inexplicable, 396. § 19. 
Its abſurd definitions, 257. 8 9. 


5 N 
AMING of ideas, 81. 68. 


<4 Names, moral, eſtabliſhed. by law, are not 


to be varied from, 354. $10. 

Of ſubſtances, ſtanding for real eſſences, are 
not capable to convey certainty to the under- 
ſtanding, 363. $5. 

Standing for nomina eſſences, will make ſome, 
Pangh not many certain propoſitions, 364. 


Why men ſubſtitute names for real eſſences, 
which they know not, 310. f 19 
Two falſe ſuppoſitions, in uch an uſe of 
names, 311. § 21. 
A particular name to evety particular thing, 
impoſſible, 248. F 2, 
And uſeleſs, ibid. 5 3. 
Proper names, where uſed, 248. $4, 5: 
Specifick names are affixed to the nominal 
"ellence, 253. $ 16. 
Of ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, refer to things, 
256. 92. 
What names ſtand for both real and nominal 
eſſence, ibid. 5 3. 
Of ſimple ideas not capable of definitions, 
ibid, $ 4. 
Why, ibid. $ 7. 
Of leaſt doubtful Ggnification, 260. 15. 
Have few aſcents in linea prædicamentali,“ 
260. $16. 
Of complex ideas, may be defined, 259. f 12. 
Of mixed modes ſtand for arbitrary ideas, 261, 
92, 3. 
Tie ogecher the parts of their complex ideas, 
265. 
Stand e for the real eſſence, 266. $ 14. 
Why got, uſually, before the ideas are known, 
ibid. .$ 15. 
Of relations comprehended under thoſe of mix- 
ed modes, 267. $ 16. | 
General names. of ſubſtances ſtand for ſorts, 
268. $1. 
Neceſſary to ſpecies, 284. ; 39. 
I Proper 


. 


Prpoer names belong only to ſubſtances, 285. 

$ 42. | 
| 9 modes, in their firſt application, 286. 
44 45» 

Of Tony in their firſt applicatipn, 287. 
$ 40, 47. 

Specifick 3 ſtand for different things in 
different men, 288. 5 48. 

Are put in the place of the thing ſuppoſed to 

have the real eſſence of the ſpecies, ib. $ 49. 

Of mixed modes, doubtful often, becauſe of 
the great compoſition of the ideas they ſtand 
for, 294. F 6. | 

Becauſe they want ſtandards in nature, ib. 5 7. 

Of ſubſtances, doubtful, becauſe referred to 
patterns, that cannot be known, or known 
but imperfectly, 297, &c. 5 11, 12, 13, 14. 

In their philoſophical uſe hard to have ſettled 

- fignification:, 298. 515. 
Inftance, liquor, 299. $16. gold, ibid. 5 17. 


p. 309. Y 17. 
Of ſimple ideas, why leaſt doubtful, 300. F 18. 
Leaſt compounded ideas have the leaſt dubious 
names, 301. $ 19. 

Nature of man, what it is, 510, &c. The au- 
thor's notion of nature and perſon defended, 
552, &c. Biſhop of Worceſter's account of 
nature, 5 54, &c. No need to conſult Greek 
or Latin authors, to underſtand this Engliſh 
word, 687. Mr. Boyle makes it not the 
ſame with ſubſtance, 688. The author's 
reply to the Biſhop, ſaying, it is the ſub- 
& je&t of eſſential properties,” 731. 

Natural philoſophy, not capable of icience, 347. 
$ 26. p. 406. $10. 

Yet very uſeful, 407. $ 12. 
How to be improved, ibid. | 
What has hindered its improvement, 408. 

Neceſſity, 135. $ 13. 

Negative terms, 243. 64. 

Names ſignify the abſence of poſitive ideas, 
63. $6. 

Newton (Mr.) 375. §11. 

Nothing: that nothing cannot produce any thing, 
is demonſtration, 389. 4 3. 

Nations, 165. § 2. 

Number, 112. | 

Modes of number the moſt diſtinct ideas, ibid. 
} 3+ | | 

Dna in numbers, the moſt deter- 
minate, ibid. 5 4. . 

The general meaſure, 115. F 8. 

Affords the cleareſt idea of infinity, 119, $9. 

Numeration, what, 113. $5. 

Names, neceſſary to it, ibid. $ 5, 6. 

And order, 114. 5 7. 

Why not early in children, and in ſome never, 
ibid. F 


O B $CURZTFT, e in ancient au- 


thors, 296. $ 10. 
The cauſe of it, in our ideas, 24t. + 3. 


Ob/inate, they are moſt, who have leaſt examin . 
ed, 415. $3. 
Opinion, what 413 $ 3- 
How opinions grow up to principles, 27. 
. $ 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. 
Opinion, of others, a wrong ground of aſſent, 414. 
9 6. p. 455. $17. 
Organs. Our organs ſuited to our ſtate, 173. 
&c. 912, 13. 


24 IN, preſent, works preſently, 157. 
Its uſe, 60. 54. 
Parrot, mentioned by Sir W. T. 195. $ 8. 
Holds a rational diſcourſe, ibid. 
Particles join parts, or whole ſentences together, 
289. F1. 


In them lies the beauty of well · ſpeaking, 290. 


92. 


How their uſe is to be known, ibid. $ 3. 
They expreſs ſome action, or poſture of the 
mind, ibid, 54. 
Paſchal, his great memory, 77. 99. 
Paſſion, 168. $11. ü 


Paſſibons, how they lead us into error, 419. 11. 


Turn on pleaſure and pain, 129. $ 3+ 
Paſſions are ſeldom ſingle, 145. F 39. 
Percepticn threefold, 133. F 5. 

In perception, the mind for the moſt part paſ- 
ſive, 70. Fl. L 

Is an impreſſion made on the mind, ib. $ 3, 4. 

In the womb, ibid. 5 5. 

Difference between it, and innate ideas, 71. $6. 

Puts the difference between the animal and 
vegetable kingdom, 73. F 11, 


The ſeveral degrees of it, ſhew the wiſdom,. 


and goodneſs of the maker, ibid. $ 12. 
Belongs to all animals, ibid. $ 12, 13, 14. 
The firſt inlet of knowledge, 74. $15. 
Perſon what, 196. $9. How explained by the 
| Biſhop of Worceſter, 562, &c. 


His definition of it conſidered, 565. No more 


againſt the Trinity than the Biſhop's, 586. 
A forenfick term, 204. $F 26. a 
The ſame conſciouſneſs alone makes the ſame. 


perſon, 198. $13. p. 203. $23, 


The ſame ſou] without the ſame cbnſciouſneſs, 


make not the ſame perſon, 199. $14, &c. 


Reward and puniſhment follow perſonal iden-- 


tity, 201. § 18. 
Phancy, 77. $8. 
Phantaſtical ideas, 222. § 1. | 


Pbiloſiphers, their authority ſhall not determine 


our judgment, 692. 
Place, 87. $ 7, 8. 
Uſe of place, 88. $ 9. 
Nothing but a relative poſition, $9. & 10. 
Sometimes taken for the ſpace a body fills, ib. 
> IO, 
T wofold, 108. $ 6, 7. 
Pliaſure and pain, 128. F 1. p. 130. C 15, 16. 


Join themſelves to moſt of our ideas, 60. (2. 
Pl:aſure, why joined to ſeveral actions, 60. 5 3. 
| Pour, 


»„— 


. | Power, few we come by its 44es, 131. 5 7. 
| Active and paſſive, ibid. $ 2. 

No paſſive" power in God, po aAive power in 

matter; both Win and paſbve in ſpirits, 
ibid, $ 2, e 

Our idea of active — cleareſt from reflec- 

tion, 132. 94. 

Powers operate not on powers, 137. $18. 

Make a geatharrofth the (dps of fabſtances, 171. 


7. 
W by, ibid. 8. 
An idea. of ſenſation and refleQion, 64. (8. 


Not univerſally aſſented to, 17. 5 2. 
Are for operation, ibid. $ 3. 
Not agreed, 24. 5 14» 


Pracbical principles not innate, 16. 61. 


Different, 27. $ 21. | wats a 
Principles, not to be received without tric. exa- 


mination, 404. $4 p. 451. 4 8. 


5 | &c. 5 9, 10. 
S None innate, 4. 
| None univerſally aflented to, 5. $2, 3 4. 
How ordinary got, 27. 4 22, &c.. 
Are to be examined, 29. $ 26, 27. | 
Not innate, if the ideas, they are made * öf, 
are not innate, 30, 5 1. 
— -Privative terms, 248. 54. 
55 N Probabifly, what, 412, &c. 75 3. n 
| The grounds of N 413. 84. 
In matter of fact, 414. 5 6 
How we are to judge, in probabilities, -413- $ 5. 
Difficulties in prohabilives, 418. 959. 
Grounds of probability in ſpeculation, 419. 912. 
Wrong meaſures of probability, 451. 87. 
How evaged by N minds, 45 3: $ 
35353 | 
Proofs, 33! 53. | 
* of ſpecifck ellences, not 3 275· 
919. 
OF ow very numerous, 229. 10. p. 236. 
| $ 2 
. Propoſit * deniiced, teach nothing, 382. 62. 
SGenerical, teach nothing, 368. $13 p. 384. 
0 $13, 
| Wheel a part of the definition is predicated 


6 3, 6. 
| But - ſignification of the word, ibid. 5 7. 
5 Concerning ſubſtances, generally either trifling 
or uncertain, 373. $9 
Merely verbal, how to be ; oy 379. F 12. - 
Abſtract terms, predicated one of another, pro- 
duce merely verbal propoſitions, ibid. 


Or part of a complex idea, predicated of the 


hole, 384. $4- p. 387. $13. 
| More propoſitions, merely verbal, than is ; ful- 
pected, ibid. F 13. 
Univerſal propoſitions concern 8 vailience, 
388. $1. 
| Propeſi itions: what propoſitions concern a exiſtence, 
ibid. F 1. a a 


The ill conſequences of 9 principhes 451, 2 


of the ſubject, teach nothing, 372, &c, 


, 


r 1. 


Certain propoſitions, concerning exifience, are 
particular; concerning abſtract has, may 


de general, 401. 1133 
Mental, 358. $ 3. p. 309. $ 5. 
Verbal, ibid. 4 3 p. ibid. 5 5. 


5 Mental, hard to be treated, "id. $ Þ4 CET 


Puniſhment, what, 208.4 5. 
And reward, follow conſciouſneſs, 201. $18, 


P- 204. 526. 
An unconſcious drunkard, why puniſhed, 
202. $22. 7 ; 


LY wo 
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nexion, or inconſiſtence, unknown, 339. | 


$ IL. 


Of ſubſtances, ſcarce knowable, but by experi- | 


ence, 339, &c.'$ 14, 16. 

Of ſpiritual fubſtances, leſs than. of corporeal, 
341-9 17. EEE e 
Secondary, have no conceitable.. connexion 
with the primary, that 1 ˙ N owe 339, 

. &c, F 12, 13. p. 348. 128. 


Of ſubſtances, depend on remote cauſes 354 = 


4 433 
Not to be known by def. riptioas, 322. 9 21. 
Secondary, how far capable of demonſtration, 
333-4 21526, 496 + £52.% HS pX 
What, 64. $ 10. p. 66, $ 16. r 
How ſaid to be in things, 222, $2, 200 


Secondary, would be other, if we could diſco- | 


ver the minute parts of. bodies, u7 3. 5 11. ; 


. Primary qualities, 64. 99. re". 


How they produce ideas ih us, 65 914. 
Secondary qualities, ibid, & 13, 14, 15. 


Pgimary qualities reſemble our ideas, ee 5 


not, 66.4 15, 16, &. 
Three ſorts of qualities in bodies, 68. $2 3. 


i. e. primary, ſecondary, immediately per- | 


ceivable; and ſecondary, mediately 1 
- able, 69 925. 
Secondary qualities, are bare powers 68, Ke. 
$ 23, 24, 25. 
Secondary qualities have no diſcernible con- 
nexion with the firſt, 69. ( 25. 
Notation, how "__ to be alu on, 4¹⁸ D 10. 


R. 


E24˙ ideas, 36. 
Reaſon, its Heger Ggnifieations, 422. y 1. 


What, ibid. 
| Reaſon i is . revelation, 442+ . 
It muſt judge of revelation, 446. 5 14, 15. 
It muſt be our laſt guide in every en ibid. 
Four parts of reaſon, 423. 93 
Where reaſon fails us, 431. 9 . 
Neceſſary in all but intuition, 432. $ 15. 
As contra- diſtinguiſhed to faith, what, 436. 5 2. 


* helps us not 1 the knowledge of innate | 


General 8 


e 5. Fo 55 6, 74 8. 
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Begneral ideas, general terms, and reaſon, uſu- Muſt over-rule provabliities of reaſop, 439- 


ally grow 4 15 9. 81 8. 


Recall: fem, 126 1 what, 208. 5 5, 


| Refettion, 44. I 4. | Rh. r. . an art of deceiving, 315. 8 34+ 
Related, 185. F 1. | | 
Relation, 183. ke: 8. 
: Relation proportional, 206, $1. | 5 | .Y 
Natural, ibid. & 2. Saegcirn 331. 83. 5 | 
Inftituted, 2073.3: | Same, whether ſubſtance, mode or concrete, 
Moral; ibid. 4. 5 205. I 28. 
Numerous, 214. $ 17. . Sand, white to the eye, pellucid in a microſcope, 
Terminate in ſimple ideas, ibid. | 18. 173- C11. 
Our clear idea of relation, ibid. G 19. Sceplical, no one ſo ſceptical as to doubt his own 
Names of relations doubtful, ibid; & 19. . *. Exiſtence, 389, $ 2 
Without correlative terms, not ſo commonly Sc-pticiſm, the author's definition of knowledge - 
: obſerved, 185. § 2. leads not to it, 682. The biſhop of Wor- 
Different from the things related, ibid, _- cefſter's arguing rather tends to it, 684. Syl- 
Changes without any change in the fy Jeg, logiſm not neceſſary to prevent it, 702. 
ibid. G 5. . -» Schools, wherein faulty, 305. $ 6, &c. | 
Always between two, 187. $6. Scimnee, divided into a co deration of nature, of i 
All things capable of relation, chad: 86. operation, and of ſigns, 446. | 
The idea of the relation, often clearer than of No ſcience of natural bodies, 348.4 29. | 
te things related, 187. Ss. Scripture: interpretations of ſcripture not to be 
All terminate jn.ſimple ideas of ſenlatlon and impoſed, 303. F 23. The author's vene- | 
_ reſeQion, 188, LY 9. : ration of it, 673, The uſe of ideas, in 
Kela fue, 185. 1, undeiftanding it, ibid. 


Some Ne terms, taken far ee de- W wo EY: it, 201. § 20, p. 203. f 23, 
"2 2 847 Self * x bv has of " | 
Some for_abſolute, ibid. & 3. elf- 7. J 2+ zen cauſe o unreaſon- 
"How Kt known, 188, F 10. | He in us, ibid. . 
Many words, A ſeeming abſolute, are re- Self 2 propoſitions, where to be had, 370 
latives, 1 86. $ 3. 4» 5. 
Religion, all men have time to enquire into, 448. Neither 'needed nor admitted proof, 381, 


Fr 1 
io many places are bindered from. i inqui- Senſation,. 44. 83 diſtinguiſhable from other g 
ring, 449. 54. perceptions, 334. § 14. | 


* of arent force, i in common life, Explained, 67. $ 21. 


77. 88. What, 126. 51. | 

What, 39. $ 20. p. 76. § 7. HCenſer, why we cannot conceive other qualities, 
Reo 4 of great Jorge, To Srmmon life, 211. than the objects of our ſenſes, 54. 3. 

8 5 Learn to diſcern by exerciſe, 322. $ 21. | 
Reftraint; 1256.4 13. Much quicker would not be uſeful to us, 174, | 
Reſurrefim, the * 45 8 notion of it, 66. 5, Ro. '$ 12. | 

- Not neceſſarily underſtopd of the ſame body, Our organs of ſenſe ſuited to our ſtate, ibid. : 
ibid, Sc. The meaning of his body, 2 Co. Kc. f 12, 13. 41 
V. 10. p. 654 -, Senſible „ is as certain, as we need, | 


The” fas body of Chriſt aroſe, and why, 
655 656, How the ſcripture conſtantly gen bow knowledge goes not beyond the pre- 


abe about it, 658, &c. ſent act, 400. $9. ; 
2 an unqueſtionable ground of aſſent, Shame, 130. $ 17. 1 | | 
| 1. H. 14. Simple ideas, 53. $1- 5 | h | 
Bulief no proof of it, 446, F 1. Not made by the mind, ibid. 2. | | | 
Traditionaf revelation cannot convey any new Power of the mind over them, 86. § xr. = 
ſimple ideas, 436. §H 3. The materials of all our knowledge, 62. $10, [ 
Not ſo ſure, as our reaſon, or ſenſes, ibid. $4. All poſitive, ib. § 1. | 
: In 2 of reaſon, no need of revelation, Very different from their cauſes, 63,5 2, 3- 
437+ I 5+ - Sin, with different men, Rands for different ac- | = - 
Revelation, cannot over-rule our clear knowledge, 1 1 26. § 19. | 1 
| $10, ; 3 elidity, 5 91. | | | 
PAL L. J. ie 1 E4 H | F W 1 VEE | 
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5 |  Tnſeparable from body, 86, . 
E: WS > it body my ſpace, kbit 1 2. 
| Ai idea got by touch, ibi 
ö How diſtinguiſhed from ſpace, ibid. x 
1 Solidity diſtinguiſhed from hardneſs, 57, _ 
1 Something from eternity, demonſtrated, 389. $ 3. 
391. $ 8. 
Sorrow, 130. Y8. 
Soul thinks got always, 46, ; 9, Kc. 
Not in ſound ſleep, 47, &c. 
Its r we know not, 336. § 6. 
| 758, XC 
| Religion, not concerned in. the ſoul's ee 


riality, 336. § 6. 
3 Our ignorance about it, 205. § 27» 


759, Kc. It is brought. to- "hc by revela- 
tion, ibid. 
Sound, its modes, TA 
ce, its idea got 

* odge iby ibid. 58 4. 
Not body, 89. Fils, 12 
Its parts inſeparable, 90. $ eie 
8 ibid. 814 * 
Whether body, or Grit, ibid. 8 16. 
Whether ſubſtance, or accident, 91. $ 17. 
Infinite, 92. 121. 


Conſidered as a folid, III. § 11. 
Hard to conceive any real being void of ſpace, * 


111. 511. 


complex one, is thought to change the ſpe- 
+ cies,, mn modes but note in ſubſtances, 310. 
I 19. 
Of animals and vegetables moſtly 9 
eld by figure, 279. 5 29 | 
Of other things, by 300 ibid. 


tion, 271. 59. 

No ſpecies of mixed modes without a name, 
1 272. F 11. 
3 | | Of ſubſtances, are determined by the nominal 
43 _ 270, &c. $ 7, 8, 11, 13. p. 274. 


Not by ſubſtantial forms, 272. F 10. 
Nor by the real eſſence, 275. § 18. 
Of ſpirits, how. diſtinguiſhed, 272. § I. 
More ſpecies of creatures aboye than 
273. 5 12» 
Of creatures very gradual, ibid. & 12. 
What is neceſſary to the making of ſpecies, 15 
real eſſences, 274. F 14, &c. 
Of animals and plants, cannot be diſtinguim- 
ed by propagation, 276. 
Of animals and 1 
cipally by the 
BM £ things, by the colour, 279. $ 29. 
= Of man, likewiſe, in part, 277. 
| , Laſtance, abbot of St, on: wes 


23. 
iſtinguiſhed prin- 


IN 7 


qi | | The immortality of it, not proved by reaſon, _ 


4.53 gut and touch, 86, $; 2 8 


Ideas of ſpace and body diſtinct, 94+ Y 24, 25. 


Spie; why changing obe {ſimple idea of the | 


: Made by the underſtanding, for communica-.. | 


bs 2 


ape and figure; Fi other. 


* but a partial conception of what is in che 
individuals, 281. § 32. 

It is the complex idea, which the name ſtands- 
for, that makes the ſpecies, 283. 56 35. 

Man makes the ſpecies, or ſorts, ibid. & 36, 37. 


Species; the foundation of it is in the ſimilitude, 


. found in things, 28 6, 
Every diſtin „arc . 24 a different 
ſpecies, 284. 8 
Sperulatian, matters Fg it not proved by votes, 
692. | 
| Speech, its end, 243. $ 1,2 2. 
Proper ſpeech, 247. 5 8. 
- Intelligible, ibid. | 
Spirits, the exiſtence of ſpirits not rosa, 
401. 8 12. | 
How it is proved, ibid, 
Operation. of ore on bodies, not conceiu- 
able, 348.5 28 
"3 knowledge they have. of bodies, 323. 
23. 
Separate, how * Knowledge may exceed 
ours, 78. 


1 We have as clear a notich bf the ſubſtance of 


ſpirit, as of body, 171. 55. 
A conjecture, concerning one way of know=- 
' _ ledge, wherein ſpirits excel us, 175. F 13. 
Our ideas of ſpirit, 176.F,15. As clear as. 
that of body, 177. Y 22 
Primary ideas bog to ſpirits, 176. $ 18... 
Move, 17, § 19, 20. 
Ideas of ſpirit and body compared, 18. 5 30. 
The exiſtence of ſpirits, as yr to be admitted, 
as that of bodies, 180. 5 28. 
We have no idea, how ſpirits communicate. 
their thoughts, 183. § 36. 
How far we are ignorant of the being, ſpecies, , 
and properties of fpirits, 347. § 27. g 
The word, ſpirit, does not neceſlarily denqte 
immateriality, 478. 
3 the ſcripture ſpeaks of material al ſpirits. | 
ibid. 
Stupidity, . 
Subflncs, 1695 51. 
No idea of it, 37s $ 18... 
Not very kno le, ibid, 
Our certainty, concerning ſubſtances, reaches 
ut a little way, .354.S 11, 12. 9 
The confuſed Lacs of tee i 2 
makes always a part of the eſſence of the- 
ſpecies of ſubſtances, 275. H 217 
* ſubſtances, we muſt rectify the ſignification | i 
of their names, by the things, more than by 
definitions, 323. § 24. 
Their ideas ſingle, or colfective, 85. 56. 
N 1 no diſtinct idea of 7 125 91. 
18, 19 
We have no AF of pure ſubſtance, 169. $2. = 
Our ideas of the ſorts of r 170. $ * | 


'Obſerr- 
9. 
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Obſervables, in our ideas of ſubſtances, 183. 


2 | 
Collofive ideas of ſubſtances, ibid. &c. 
They are ſingle ideas, 186. $2, 
+ Three ſorts of ſubſtances, 192. 5 2: 
The ideas of ſubſtances, have in the mind a 
double reference, 226. 5 6. 
The properties of ſubſtances, numerous, and 
not all to be known, 228. 5 9, 10: 
The perfect ideas of ſubſtances, 171. $ 7. 
Three ſorts of ideas make our complex one of 
ſubſtances, ibid. $F 9. 


Subſtance, not diſcarded by the eſſay, 


461, &c. The author's account of it as 


clear, as that of noted logicians, 462, &c. 
We talk like children about it, 169. $ 2. 
p. 463. The author and the biſhop of 
Worceſter, agree in the notion of it, 461, 
&c. How the mind forms the general idea 
of it, 464. The author makes not the 
being of it depend on the fancies of men, 
466, &c. Idea of it obſcure, 477, &c. The 
author's principles conſiſt with the certainty 
of- its exiſtence, 474. The author ridiculed 
not the notion of it, by his ſimilies of the 
elephant and tortoiſe, .742.. The certainty 
of the being of ſubſtance, don't ſuppoſe a clear 
idea of it, 744, &c. | 
Subſeflence, a dialogue concerning it, 734. 
Subiilty, what, 305. $ 8. | 
Succeſſion, an idea got chiefly from the train of 
our ideas, 62, $9.. p. 97. $6. 
Which train is the meaſure of it, 99. $12. 
Summum bonum, wherein it conſiſts, 153. $ 55. 
Sun, the name of a ſpecies, though but one, 268. 


9. 1. | 
logiſm, no help to reaſoning, 423. $ 4. 
1 18 of ſyllogiſm, ibid.” 1 
Inconveniencies of ſyllogiſm, ibid. 
Of no uſe in probabilities, 429. F 5. 
Helps not to new diſcoveries, ibid. 5 6. 
Or the improvement of our knowledge, 430. 
97. YET | 
Whether, in ſyllogiſm, the middle terms may 
not be better placed, 430., $ B. 
May be about particulars, ibid. 
Certainty not to be placed in it, .702, &c. 
T4 STE and ſmells, their modes, 93- 4 5. 
Teſtimony, how it leſſens its force, 418. 5 10. 
Thinking, 126. . 
Modes of thinking, ibid. F 1. p. 127. $2. 
Men's ordinary way of thinking, 359. $ 4+ 
An operation of the ſoul, 46. 5 10. 
Without memory, uſeleſs, 48. $ 15. 
Time, what, 100. $ 17, 18, 
Not the meaſure of motion, 102. 512. 
And place, diſtinguiſhable portions of infinite 
duration and expanſion, 108. 5 5, 6. 
"Fwoold, ibid. 4 6, 7. 


Denominations from time are relatives, 190. 6 3. 

Toleration, neceſſary in our ſtate of knowledge, 
| 416, 954. i ; 
Tradition, the older, the leſs credible, 418. $ 10. 

Trifiing propoſitions, 382, 

Diſcourſes, 401. $ 9, 10, 11. 

Trinity, nothing in the eſſay againſt it, 458, &c. 
The author complains of being brought in- 
to the controverſy, 516, &c. How the 
doctrine of it is owned by him, 582, &c. 


Truth, what, 358. § 2. p. 359. $5. p. 361. 59. 


Of thought, 358. § 3. p. 361. 99. 

Of words, 358. $ 3. 

Verbal and real, 301. 5 8, 9. 

Moral, 361. $11. 

. Metaphyſical, 231. 5 2. 

General, ſeldom appreheaded, hut in words, 

361. § 10. | 

In what it conſiſts, p. 359. 

Love of it neceſſary, 441.4 1. 

How we may kr.ow we love it, ibid, 

The author's profeſſed concern for it, 624 . 

V 
"4 CUU MM poflible, 92. F 22. 
Motion proves a vacuum, 93. $ 23. 
We have an idea of it, 57. 3. p. 58. F5. 
Variety in 112 purfuits, accounted for, 152. 
$ 54z &. | 
Virtue, what in reality, 25. $ 18. Y 
What in its common application, 21. 5 10, 11. 
Is preferabl-, under a bare poſſibility of a fu- 
ture ſtate, 160, 4 70. 

How taken, 25. $ 17, 18. ; 
Vce lies in wrong meaſures of good, 455. 5 16. 
Underſtanding, what, 133. $ 5, 6. | 

Like a dark room, 83: $ 17. 

When rightly uſed, 2. $ 5. | 

Three ſorts of perception in the underſlanding,, . 


133. $5. | | 
' Wholly paſſive in the reception of ſimple 
ideas, 52. $ 25. | 
Uneaſineſs alone determines the will to a new ac 
tion, 141. § 29, 31, 33, &c. 
Why it determines the will, 144. $36, 37: 

Cauſes of it, 154. { 57, &c. 

Unity, an idea, both of ſenſation. and reflection, 
61. 4 7: 

Suggeſted by every thing, 112. FT. 
Univerſality, is only in ſigns, 251. F 11+: 
Univerſals, how made, 81,$9. 
Velition, what, 133. $5. p. 136. $15c. 

Better known by reflection, than words, 141, 

§ 30. 


Foluntary, what, p. 133-3 5, p. 135. 4 11, p- 


140. 4 28. 
W 


fut in is not univerſally afſented toy. 
| « FA $ 4. Pe A 8 h 
. JFhere and when, 109. 5 8. 


Mole, 


En Bu 


 Iibols,. bigger thawvits parts; its-uſe, 4975. $ bl. 
And part nat innate ide as, 31. 5 6. 
Mill, what, 133. $5, 6. p. 136. $39. p 141. 
$ | | | 


e the will, ibid. 6 29. 

Often confounded with deſire, ibid. 30. 
Is converſant only ahout our on actions, ibid. 
„Ten iets te , 145. $ 40. 8 

Is deter minad by the greateſt, preſent, remove - 

able uncaſneſs, ib. e 
Wit and Fuggment, wherein different, 79. 6 2+ 


Fords, an ill uſe of words, one great hindrance | 


of knowledge, 349.4 30. 
Abuſe of words, 303. TIN : 
Seas introduce words, without -ſignificion, 
ibick. 6 2. 2, | 
The ſchools have coined multitudes of infig- 
* nificant words, ibid. 5 2 
And rendered others obſcure, 205. 5 6b. 
Often uſed without ſignification, 303. $ 3. 
Inconſtancy in their uſe, an abuſe of words, 
ibid. 5 5. | | 
Obſcurity, an abuſe of words, 305. 56. 
Taking them for things, an abuſe. of words, 
N 
Who moſt liable to this abuſe of words, ibid. 
This abuſe of words is a cauſe of obſtinacy 
He 0% 3. Ci ood ci, 
Making them ſtand for real eſſences, which we 
know not, is an abuſe of words, ib. $ 17, 18. 
"The ſuppoſition of their certain, evident ſigni- 
fication, an abuſe of words, 322. $ 22. 
Uſe of words is, 1. To communicate ideas. 
2. With quickneſs. 3. To convey know- 
ledge, 312. $ 23, 24- | 
| How they fail in al thefe, 313. $ 26, &c. 
How in ſubſtances, 314. $. 32. 
How in modes and relations, ibid. $ 33. 
Miſuſe of words, a great cauſe of error, 304. 


$ 4+ 
Of obſtinacy, 304. 85. "op 
And of GEO 5. 36. 
Signify one thing, in enquiries; and another, 
in diſputes, 305. $ 7. 


In mixed! modes, by defining, ibid. $79. 

In ſubſtances, by ſhewing and defining too, 
321. 579, 2, 22. 2 0 ths 

The ill conſequence of learning words firſt, 
and their meaning-afterwards, 323. $ 24. 


| No: ſhame: to aſk. men the. meaning of their 


words, where they are doubtſul, 324. § 25. 
Are to be-uſed; conſtantly in the fame ſenſe, 
325. $26. | 
Or elſe to be explained, where the context de · 
tertnines it not, ib. $ 27. 
How made general, 243. $ 3: | 
Signifying inſenſible things, derived from names 
of fe ideas, ib. 5 5. | 
Have no natural ſignification, 245. F 1. 


Nut by impoſition, 247. $8. 


Stand immediately for: the ideas of the ſpeaker, 
245. J , 2, 3. 


Vot with a double reference, | 
- 3. To the ideas, in the hearer's mind, 246, 


&e. 54. 
2. To the reality of things, ib. 9 5. 


Apt, by cuſtom, to excite ideas, 247. $ 6. 


uſed without ſignification, ib. 5 7. 


' Moſt general, 245. 4 1. 


Why ſome words of one Janguage-eannot be 
tranflated into: theſe of another, 264. 5 8. 
Why I have been ſo large on words, 267, 


New words, or in new fignifications, are cau- 


tiouſly to be uſed, 289. 65. 
How theſe come to be authorized, 633, 634. 
Civil uſe of words, 293. H 
Philoſophical uſe of words, ibid. 
Theſe very different, 298. F 15. | 
Miſs their end, when they excite not, in the 
hearer, the fame idea, as in the mind of the 
ſpeaker, 293, $-4+ | 


What words are moſt doubtful, and why, ibid. 


$ 5, &c. 5 
What unintelligible, ibi. | 
Are fitted to the uſe of-common life, 293: F+2 
Not tranſlatable, 264. 8. 


Wairfbip,'not an innate idea, 32. $7. 
Wrangle, when we wrangle about words, 387. 


513. 


meaning of words is made known, in Mritings ancient, why hardly to be preciſely un- 


imple ideas, by ſhewing, 320. $ 14. 


derſtood, 302. 523. 
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